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SERMON  XXV. 


OF  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 


Matt.  xxii.  39* 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigf^ 

hour  as  thyself. 

X  HE  essential  goodness  of  God^  and  his  special  be-  SERM. 
nignity  toward  mankind,  are  to  a  considering  mind   ^^^' 
divers  ways  very  apparent ;  the  frame  of  the  world, 
and  the  natural  course  of  things,  do  with  a  thousand 
voices  loudly  and  clearly  proclaim  them  to  us ;  every 
sense  doth  yield  us  affidavit  to  that  speech  of  the 
holy  Psalmist^  7%^  earth  is  fuU  qf  ti^  goodness  ^PBaLzxuHi, 
the  Lard:  we  see  it  in  the  glorious  brightness  of^*"*^^' 
the  skies,  and  in  the  pleasant  verdure  of  the  fields ; 
we  taste  it  in  the  various  delicacies  of  food^  supplied 
by  land  and  sea ;  we  smell  it  in  the  fragrances  of 
herbs  and  flowers ;  we  heat  it  in  the  natural  music 
of  the  woods ;  we  feel  it  in  the  comfortable  warmth 
of  heaven,  and  in  the  cheering  freshness  of  the  air; 
we  continually  do  possess  and  eiijoy  it  in  the  num- 
berless accommodations  of  Ufe,  presented  to  us  by 
the  bountiful  hand  of  nature. 

Of  the  same  goodness  we  may  be  well  assured  by 
tiiat  common  providence  which  continually  doth  up- 
hold us  in  our  being,  doth  opportunely  relieve  our 
needs,  doth  protect  us  in  dangers,  and  rescue  us  from 
imminent  mischiefs,  doth  comport  with  our  infirm- 
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SERM.  ities  and  misdemeanours ;  the  which,  in  the  divine 

"i_  Psalmist's  style,  doth  hold  our  soul  in  life^  and  suf 

ViitiUxxuafereth  not  our  feet  to  he  moved;  doth  redeem  our 
4^'c Jv*.  ?6.'  ^£^  from  destruction ;  doth  crown  us  with  loving^ 
kindness^  and  tender  mercies. 

The  dispensations  of  grace,  in  the  revelation  of 
heavenly  truth,  in  the  overtures,  of  mercy,  in  the 
succours  of  our  weakness,  in  the  proposal  of  glorious 
rewards,  in  all  the  methods  and  means  conducing  to 
our  salvation,  do  afford  most  admirable  proofs  and 
pledges  of  the  same  immense  benignity. 

But  in  nothing  is  the  divine  goodness  toward  us 
more  illustriously  conspicuous,  than  in  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  those  laws  which  God  hath  been 
pleased;  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives,  to  prescribe 
unto  us,  all  which  do  palpably  evidence  his  serious 
desire  and  provident  care  of  our  welfare ;  so  that,  in 
imposing  them,  he  plainly  doth  not  so  much  exercise 
his  sovereignty  over  us,  as  express  his  kindness  to- 
ward us ;  neither  do  they  more  clearly  declare  his 
will,  than  demonstrate  his  good-will  to  us. 

And  among  all  divine  precepts  this  especially^ 
contained  in  my  text,  dotb  argue  the  wonderful 
goodness  of  our  heavenly  Lawgiver,  appearing  both 
in  the  manner  of  the  proposal,  and  in  the  sut^tance 
of  it. 
Luke K. 27.  The  second^  saith  our  Lord,  is  like  to  it;  that  is, 
to  the  precept  of  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  heart :  and  is  not  this  a  mighty  argument  of 
immense  goodness  in  God,  that  he  doth  in  such  a 
manner  commend  this  duty  to  us,  coupling  it  with 
our  main  duty  toward  him,  and  requiring  us  with  like 
earnestness  to  love  our  neighbour  as  to  love  himself? 
He  is  transcendently  amiable  for  the  excellency  of 
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hb  nature ;  he,  by  innumerable  and  inestimable  bene-  SERM. 
"fits  graciously  conferred  on  us,  hath  deserved  our  ut-  ^^^' 
most  affection ;  so  that  naturally  there  can  be  no  ob- 
ligation bearing  any  proportion  or  considerable  sem- 
blance to  that  of  loving  him  :  yet  hath  he  in  good- 
ness been  pleased  to  create  one,  and  to  endue  it  with 
that  privilege ;  making  the  love  of  a  man  (whom  we 
cannot  value  but  for  his  gifts,  to  whom  we  can  owe 
nothing  but  what  properly  we  owe  to  him)  no  less 
obligatory,  to  declare  it  near  as  acceptable  as  the 
love  of  himself,  to  whom  we  owe  all.  To  him,  as 
the  sole  author  and  free  donor  of  all  our  good,  by 
just  correspondence,  all  our  mind  and  heart,  all  our 
strength  and  endeavour,  are  due:  and  reasonably 
might  he  engross  them  to  himself,  excluding  all  other 
beings  from  any  share  in  them  ;  so  that  we  might  be 
obliged  only  to  fix  our  thoughts  and  set  our  affec- 
tions on  him,  only  to  act  directly  for  his  honour  and 
interest ;  saying  with  the  holy  Psalmist,  Whom  have  pmI.  izxiu. 
/  in  heaven  hut  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee :  yet  doth  he  freely  please 
to  impart  a  share  of  these  performances  on  mankind ; 
yet  doth  he  charge  us  to  place  our  affection  on  one 
another ;  to  place  it  there,  indeed,  in  a  measure  so 
laige,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater ;  accord- 
ing to  a  rule,  than  which  none  can  be  devised  more 
complete  or  certain. 

O  marvellous  condescension,  O  goodness  truly  di- 
vine, which  surpasseth  the  nature  of  things,  which 
dispenseth  with  the  highest  right,  and  foregoeth  the 
greatest  interest  that  can  be !  Doth  not  God  in  a  sort 
debase  himself,  that  he  might  advance  us  ?  Doth  he 
not  appear  to  wave  his  own  due,  and  neglect  his  own 
honour  for  our  advantage  ?  How  otherwise  could  the 
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^^^v^'  love  of  man  be  capable  of  any  resemblance  to  the 

1-  love  of  God,  and  not  stand  at  an  infinite  distance,  or 

in  an  extreme  disparity  from  it?    How  otherwise 
could  we  be  obliged  to  affect  or  regard  any  thing 
beside  the  sovereign,  the  only  goodness  ?  How  other- 
Matt  xix.  wise  could  there  be  any  second  or  like  to  that  firBt^ 
Matt  xxii.  that  gveat^  that  peerless  command,  Thou  shalt  hn>e 
^  '  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart  ? 

This  indeed  is  the  highest  commendation  whereof 
any  law  is  capable :  for  as  to  be  like  God  is  the  faigk^ 
/  est  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  person  ;  so  to  re- 
(  semble  the  divinest  law  of  love  to  Gk>d  is  the  £Eurest 
character  that  can  be  assigned  of  a  law :  the  which 
indeed  representeth  it  to  be  pofMg  fiaa-iXuco^,  as  St.Jame8 
Jam.  ii.  8.  calleth  it ;  that  is,  a  royal  and  sovereign  law ;  eicalted 
above  all  others,  and  bearing  a  sway  on  them.     St. 
^^^;!:>Paul  telleth  us,  that  the  end  of  the  commandment 
^'  9-         (or,  the  main  scope  of  the  evangelical  doctrine)  is 
charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  consdenee^ 
and  faith  unfeigned ;  that  charity  is  the  sum  and 
fco^'  !.f  substance  of  all  other  duties,  and  that  he  that  loveA 
13*        '  another  hath  fulfilled  the  whole  law ;  that  chari^ 
Col!  iii.  14.  is  the  chief  of  the  theological  virtues^  and  the  prime 
i^cor.  ^"^'j^if  ^  ff^^  divine  Spirit;  and  the  bondqfper^e^ 
tion,  which  combineth  and  consummateth  all  other 
graces,  and  the  general  principle  of  all  our  doings. 
St.  Peter  enjoineth  us  that  to  all  other  virtues  we 
2  Pet.  i.  7.  add  charity,  as  the  top  and  crown  of  them ;  and, 
I  Pet  ir.  8.  Ahove  all  things,  saith  he,  Imve  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves.    St.  John  calleth  this  law,  in  way 
I  John  iii.  of  excellence,  the  commandment  qfGod:  and  our 
23.  ii.ir.  Lq|.j  himself  claimeth  it  as  his  peculiar  precept, 
John xr.  12.  This,  saith  he,  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 

Johnxiii.  '  i    1  T         »  A 

f4'  another,  as  I  have  loved  you :  A  new  comnumd^ 
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ment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another :  and  SE  RM. 
maketh  the  observance  of  it  the  special  cognizance 


of  his  followers,  JBy  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  ^^"^"^  ^^^* 
my  disdplesy  if  ye  love  one  another. 


These  indeed  are  lofty  commendations  thereof^  yet 
all  of  them  may  worthily  veil  to  this ;  all  of  them 
seem  verified  in  virtue  of  this,  because  God  hath 
▼oudisafed  to  place  this  command  in  so  near  adja- 
cency to  the  first  great  law,  conjoining  the  two 
tables ;  making  charity  contiguous,  and,  as  it  were, 
oommensurate  to  piety. 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  respects  charity  doth  re- 
aemble  jnety ;  for  it  is  the  most  genuine  daughter  of 
piety,  thence  in  complexion,  in  features,  in  humour 
mooh  favouring  its  sweet  mother :  it  doth  consist  in 
like  dispositions  and  motions  of  soul:  it  doth  grow 
Irom  the  same  roots  and  principles  of  benignity,  in- 
genuity, equity,  gratitude,  planted  in  our  original 
constitution  by  the  breath  of  Grod,  and  improved  in 
our  hearts  by  the  divine  Spirit  of  love ;  it  produceth  i  John  iv. 
the  like  fruits  of  beneficence  toward  others,  and  o^Matt.V.45. 
comfort  in  ourselves ;  it  in  like  manner  doth  assimi-f  f  ^^j  ^' 
late  us  to  God,  rendering  us  conformable  to  his  na4 
tare,  followers  of  his  practice,  and  partakers  of  his 
felicity :  it  is  of  like  use  and  consequence  toward  the 
regulation  of  our  practice,  and  due  management  of 
our  whole  life :  in  such  respects,  I  say,  this  law  is 
like  to  the  other ;  but  it  is  however  chiefly  so  for 
that  God  hath  pleased  to  lay  so  great  stress  thereon, 
as  to  make  it  the  other  half  of  our  religion  and  duty ; 
or  because,  as  St.  John  saith.  This  commandment  M&it.xxn. 
have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  fjobn  w. 
brother  also ;  which  is  to  his  praise  a  most  pregnant  ^'* 
demonstration  of  his  immense  goodness  toward  us. 
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SERM.  But  no  less  in  the  very  substance  of  this  duty  will 
•  the  benignity  of  him  that  prescribeth  it  shine  forth^ 
displaying  itself  in  the  rare  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
it ;  together  with  the  vast  benefit  and  utility,  which 
it,  being  observed,  will  yield  to  mankind  ;  which  will 
appear  by  what  we  may  discourse  for  pressing  its  ob- 
servance. But  first  let  us  explain  it,  as  it  lieth  be- 
fore us  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  text,  wherein 
we  shall  consider  two  particulars  observable:  firsts 
the  object  of  the  duty ;  secondly,  the  qualification 
annexed  to  it :  the  object  of  it,  our  neighbour ;  the 
qualification,  as  ourselves. 

I.  The  object  of  charity  is  our  neighbour ;  that 
is,  (it  being  understood,  as  the  precept  now  concem- 
eth  us,  according  to  our  Lord's  exposition,  or  accord- 
ing to  his  intent  and  the  tenor  of  his  doctrine,)  every 
man,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  or  who  is  capable  of 
our  love,  especially  every  Christian. 

The  Law,  as  it  was  given  to  God's  ancient  people^ 
did  openly  regard  only  those  among  them  who  were 
linked  together  in  a  holy  neighbourhood  or  society, 
from  which  all  other  men  being  excluded  were  deem- 

£ph. ii.  i2.ed  strangers  and  foreigners;  {aliens^  as  St.  Paul 
speaketh,  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel^  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise.)  For  thus 

Lent.  xiz.  the  Law  runneth  in  Leviticus,  Thou  shcdt  not  bear 

i8, 

any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people^  hut 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  where 
plainly  Jews  and  neighbours  are  terms  equivalent ; 
Leriu  IX.  other  men  being  supposed  to  stand  at  distance  with- 
Exod^  out  the  fold  or  politic  enclosure,  which  God  by  seve- 
Dcut  ?u^6  ^^^  ordinances  had  fenced,  to  keep  that  nation  unmixt 
»*^-  *•  and  separate :  nor  can  it  be  excepted  against  this 
Levit.  xix.  notion,  that  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  enjoined,  JBut 
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Ae  stranger  that  dweUeth  with  you  shall  he  unto  SERM. 
ycm  as  one  horn  among  you,  and  thou  shah  love   ^^^' 
him  as  thyself;  for  bj  that  stranger  (as  the  Jewish 
masters  wiJl  interpret  it)  is  meant  a  proselyte  of 
righteousness ;  or  one  who,  although  a  stranger  by 
birth,  was  yet  a  brother  in  reh'gion,  having  volunta- 
rily  submitted  to  their  law,  being  engaged  in  the 
same  covenant,  and  thence  admitted  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges, as  an  adopted  child  of  that  holy  family. 

But  now,  such  distinctions  of  men  being  voided,  Eph.ji.  14. 
and  that  waU  of  partition  demolished,  all  the  world  Acts  x.  36. 
18  become  one  people ;  subject  to  the  laws  of  one 
common  Lord ;  and  capable  of  the  mercies  purchased 
by  one  Redeemer.     God's  love  to  mankind  did  move  ru.  in.  4. 
him  to  send  our  Lord  into  the  world,  to  assume  hu-  ^  °"^"' 
man  nature,  and  therein  to  become  a  mediator  be- 1  Tim.  n.  5. 
tween  Grod  and  men.     Our  Lord's  kindness  to  all  his 
brethren  disposed  him  to  undertake  their  salvation, 
and  to  expiate  their  sins,  and  to  taste  death  for  1  John  u.  2, 
every  man ;  the  effect  whereof  is  an  universal  recon- 3 co^t. 
ciliation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  an  union  of  men  ^i.  1.  ^o. 
together.  f^\'^;  '^• 

Now  the  blood  of  Christ  hath  cemented  mankind  ;<f 
the  favour  of  God  embracing  all  hath  approximated 
and  combined  all  together ;  so  that  now  every  man  is 
our  brother,  not  only  by  nature,  as  derived  from  the 
same  stock,  but  by  grace,  as  partaker  of  the  common 
redemption;  now  God  desiring  the  salvation  of  aUiTimM^. 
men^  and  inviting  all  men  to  mercy,  our  duty  must  coi.  ?.  23.' 
be  coextended  with  God's  grace,  and  our  charity 
must  follow  that  of  our  Saviour. 

We  are  therefore  now  to  all  men,  that  which  one 
Jew  was  to  another ;  yea  more  than  such,  our  Chris- 
tianity  having    induced  much   higher  obligations,  i 

B  4 
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S£RM.  stricter  alliances,  aod  stronger  endearments,  than 
were  those,  whereby  Judaism  did  engage  its  follow- 


ers  to  mutual  amity*  The  duties  of  common  hu« 
manity  (to  which  our  natural  fVame  and  sense  do  iii-^ 
cline  us,  which  philosophy  recommendeth  and  natu- 
ral religion  doth  prescribe^  being  grounded  upon  our 
community  of  nature  and  cognation  of  Mood,  upon 
apparent  equity,  upon  general  convenience  and  uti- 
lity) our  religion  doth  not  only  enforce  and  confirm^ 
j  but  enhance  and  improve ;  superadding  higher  in- 
'•'  stances  and  faster  ties  of  spiritual  relation,  reaching 
in  a  sort  to  all  men,  (as  being  in  duty,  in  design^ 
in  remote  capacity  our  spiritual  brethren;)  but  in 
especial  manner  to  all  Christians,  who  actually  are 
fellow  members  of  the  same  holy  fVatemity,  con* 
tracted  by  spiritual  r^eneration  from  one  heavenly 
seed,   supported  by  a    common    faith    and  hope» 

1  Pet.i.  33.  strengthened  by  communion  in  acts  of  devotion  and 
charity. 

Hereon  therefore  are  grounded  those  evangelical 
commands,  explicatory  of  this  law  as  it  now  stand- 

Gal.  vi.  lo.eth  in  force  ;'that  as  we  have  opportunity  we  should 
do  good  unto  aU  men^  especially  unto  them  who  are 

1  Thcss.  ill.  of  the  household  of  faith ;  that  we  should  abound 

2  cor.ix.    iu  bwe  one  towards  Another ^  and  towcurds  ail  men ; 
'^'  '^'      that  we  should  glorify  God  in  our  prqfessed  suh^ 

jection  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  liberally  dis-- 
tributing  to  the  saints^  and  to  aU  men ;  that  we 
Heb.xii.  34.  should  fallow  peace  with  nil  men,  should  be  patient 
Tit  in.^  3^  toward  aU  men ;  and  gentle  toward  all  men,  and 
jI^^iTm!^'  ^^^^  ^  meekness  toward  all  men ;  and  ever  follow 
^^  '•^  that  which  is  good  both  among  ourselces,  and  to  all 
3Tim.ii.34.f»eii ;  that  wc  should  maJce  supplications,  interces- 
£ph.  vi.  \%.sionSy  and  thanksgivings  for  all  men,  especially  for 
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ail  aamtSy  or  all  our  fdlow  Christians ;  and  ^express  SERM. 
mcderatian,  or  ingenuity,  to  all  men.  ' 

Such  is  the  object  of  our  charity ;  and  thus  did  our  l^^'^^^" 
Liord  himself  expound  it,  when  by  a  Jewish  lawyer  nxw;#»  w 
being  put  to  resolve  this  question,  And  who  is  myli/i^yC- 
meigkbourf  he  did  propound  a  case,  or  Idstery/^J^i, 
whereby  he  did  extort  from  that  Rabbi  this  confes- *2^^,^';;' 
sion,  that  even  a  Samaritan^  discharging  a  notable  •^"»^^^art. 
office  of  humanity  and  mercy  to  a  Jew,  did  thereby  Xrypb.  p. 
most  truly  approve  himself  a  good  neighbour  to  him ; 
and   consequently  that  reciprocal  performances  of 
such  offices  were  due  from  a  Jew  to  a  Samaritan ; 
whence  it  might  appear,  that  this  relation  of  neigh- 
bourhood is  universal  and  unlimited.     So  much  for 
the  object. 

II.  As  for  the  qualification  annexed  and  couched 
iif those  words,  as  thyself;  that,  as  I  conceive,  may 
import  both  a  rule  declaring  the  nature,  and  a  mea* 
sure  determining  the  quantity,  of  that  love  which  is 
due  from  us  to  our  neighbour ;  the  comparative  term  'h  ^ffi4xk 
as  im[diying  both  conformity  or  similitude,  and  com-^/^^'J' 

mensuration  or  equality.  ArirtJEtb. 

1.  Loving  our  neighbour  eu  ourselves  doth  import  '^'  4- 
a  rule,  directing  what  kind  of  love  we  should  bear 
and  exercise  toward  him ;  or  informing  us  that  our 
charity  doth  consist  in  having  the  same  affections 
of  soul,  and  in  performing  the  same  acts  of  benefi- 
cence toward  him,  as  we  are  ready  by  inclination,  as 
we  are  wont  in  practice  to  have  or  to  perform  toward 
ourselves,  with  full  approbation  of  our  judgment  and 
conscience,  apprehending  it  just  and  reasonable  so 
to  do. 

We  cannot  indeed  better  undarstand  the  nature  of 
this  duty,  than  by  reflecting  on  the  motions  of  our 
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SERM.  own  hearty  and  observing  the  course  of  our  demean- 
our  toward  ourselves ;  for  thence  infallibly  we  may- 
be assured  how  we  should  stand  affected,  and  how 
we  should  behave  ourselves  toward  others. 
^•S^Txi.       This  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this  rule,  (inferring 
ym,^^.  the  excellent  wisdom  and  goodness  of  him  who  framed 
t^y  #»»  >«-  it,)  that  by  it  very  easily  and  certainly  we  may  dis- 
•••fWxur^rj  cern  all  the  specialties  of  our  duty,  without  looking 
'y^Z  abroad  or  having  recourse  to  external  instructions; 
JJIJ^'^'^so  that  by  it  we  may  be  perfect  lawgivers,  and  skilful 
y(»«vf^i- judges,  and  faithful  monitors  to  ourselves  of  what  in 
mttrwimts,  any  case  we  should  do :  for  every  one  by  internal 
y.       ^'  experience  knoweth  what  it  is  to  love  himself,  every 
one  is  conscious  how  he  useth  to  treat  himself;  each 
one  consequently  can  prescribe  and  decide  for  him- 
self, what  he  ought  to  do  toward  his  neighbour :  so 
I  Tbess.  iv.  that  wc  are  not  only  flcoS/Soin-oi,  taught  of  God\% 
Matt  ni.    the  apostle  saith,  to  love  one  another ;  but  avTc^iioK^ 
Lukcvi.31.T01,  taught  of  ourselves  how  to  exercise  that  duty: 
i^Sfl'^U'  whence  our  Lord  otherwhere  doth  propose  the  law 
riff.  Tob.ir.  of  hilarity  in  these  terms.  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
Const       men  should  do  unto  yoUj  do  ye  even  so  unto  them^ 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  that  is,  unto 
this  rule  all  the  special  precepts  of  charity  proposed 
in  holy  scripture  may  be  reduced. 

Wherefore  for  information  concerning  our  duty  in 
each  case  and  circumstance,  we  need  only  thus  to 
consult  and  interrogate  ourselves,  hence  forming  re- 
solutions concerning  our  practice. 

Do  we  not  much  esteem  and  set  by  ourselves? 
'  Do  we  not  strive  to  maintain  in  our  minds  a  good 
:  opinion  of  ourselves  ?  Can  any  mischances  befalling 
us,  any  defects  observable  in  us,  any  faults  com- 
mitted by  us, induce  us  to  slight  or  despise  ourselves? 
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— This  may  teach  us  what  regard  and  value  we  SERM. 
should  ever  preserve  for  our  neighbour.  ^^^'^ 

Do  we  not  sincerely  and  earnestly  desire  our  ownT^  «;  '^«- 
welfare  and  advantage  in  every  kind  ?  Do  we  notjrif  iym^mt^ 
heartily  wish  good  success  to  our  own  designs  vnA^!^ 
undertakings?  Are  we   unconcerned  or  coldly  af- ^^'et'-jj- 
fected  in  any  case  touching  our  own  saifety,  our*"'^^^*^ 
estate,  our  credit,  our  satisfaction  or  pleasure  ?  Do  Just  Mart. 
we  not  especially,  if  we  rightly  understand  ourselves,  Tryph.  p. 
desire  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  souls? — This^*'' 
doth  inform  us,  what  we  should  wish  and  covet  for 
our  neighbour. 

Have  we  not  a  sensible  delight  and  complacency 
in  our  own  prosperity  ?  (Do  we  ever  repine  at  any 
advantages  accruing  to  our  person  or  condition?) 
Are  we  not  extremely  glad  to  find  ourselves  thriving 
and  flourishing  in  wealth,  in  reputation,  in  any  ac- 
commodation or  ornament  of  our  state  ?  Especially 
if  we  be  sober  and  wise,  doth  not  our  spiritual  pro- 
ficiency and  improvement  in  virtue  yield  joyous  sa- 
tisfaction to  us?  Are  we  not  much  comforted  in 
apprehending  ourselves  to  proceed  in  a  hopeful  way 
toward  everlasting  felicity  ? — This  may  instruct  us 
what  content  we  should  feel  in  our  neighbour's  pros- 
perity, both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Do  we  not  seriously  grieve  at  our  own  disasters 
and  disappointments?  Are  we  not  in  sad  dumps, 
whenever  we  incur  any  damage  or  disgrace?  Do 
not  our  diseases  and  pains  sorely  afflict  us?  Do 
we  not  pity  and  bemoan  ourselves  in  any  want,  ca- 
lamity, or  distress?  Can  we  especially,  if  we  are 
ourselves,  without  grievous  displeasure  apprehend 
ourselves  enslaved  to  sin  and  Satan,  destitute  of 
God*s  favour,  exposed  to  endless  misery? — Hence 
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SBRM.  may  we  learn  how  we  should  condole  and  commise- 
^^^-    rate  the  misfortunes  of  our  neighbour. 

/  Do  we  not  eagerly  prosecute  our  own  concans  ? 
Do  we  not  with  huge  vigour  and  industry  strive  to 
acquire  all  conveniences  and  comforts  to  ourselves^ 
tQ  rid  ourselves  of  all  wants  and  molestations  ?  Is 
our  solicitous  care  or  painful  endeavour  ever  want- 
ing toward  the  support  and  succour  of  ourselves  in 
any  of  our  needs  ?  Are  we  satisfied  in  merely  wish- 
ing ourselves  well  ?  are  we  not  also  busy  and  active 
in  procuring  what  we  affect  ?  Especially,  if  we  are 
well  advised,  do  we  not  effectually  provide  for  the 
weal  of  our  soul,  and  supply  of  our  spiritual  neces- 
sities ;  labouring  to  rescue  ourselves  from  ignorance 
and  error,  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  from  the  torture 
of  a  bad  conscience,  from  the  danger  of  hell  ? — This 
sheweth  how  ready  we  should  be  really  to  further 
our  neighbour  s  good,  ministering  to  him  all  kinds 
of  assistance  and  relief  suitable  to  his  needs,  both 
corporal  and  spiritual. 

Are  we  so  proud  or  nice,  that  we  disdain  to  yield 
attendance  or  service  needful  for  our  own  sustenance 
or  convenience?  do  we  not  indeed  gladly  perform 
the  meanest  and  most  sordid  offices  for  ourselves  ? — 
This  declareth  how  condescensive  we  should  be  in 
helping  our  neighbour,  how  ready  even  to  wash  his 
feet,  when  occasion  doth  require. 

Do  we  love  to  vex  ourselves,  or  cross  our  own 
I  humour?  do  we  not  rather  seek  by  all  means  to 
please  and  gratify  ourselves? — This  may  warn  us 
how  innocent  and  inoffensive,  how  compliant  and 
complacent  we  should  be  in  our  behaviour  toward 
Rom.  XV.  3.  others ;  endeavouring  to  please  them  in  all  things, 
especially ,^>r  their  good  to  edification. 
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Are  we  easilj  angry  with  ourselveS)  do  we  retain  fSERM . 
implacable  grudges  against  ourselves,  or  do  we  exe-  ^^^" 
cute  upon  oursdives  mischievous  revenge?  are  we 
not  rather  very  meek  and  patient  toward  ourselves, 
mildly  comportii^  with  our  own  great  weaknesses, 
our  trouUesome  humours,  our  impertinences  and  fol- 
Hes;  readily  forgiving  ourselves  the  most  heinous 
offences,  neglects,  affronts,  injuries,  and  outrages 
committed  by  us  against  our  own  interest,  honour, 
and  welfare? — Hence  may  we  derive  lessons  of 
meekness  and  patience,  to  be  exercised  toward  our 
neighbour,  in  bearing  his  infirmities  and  miscar- 
riages, in  remitting  any  wrongs  or  discourtesies  re- 
ceived from  him. 

Are  we  apt  to  be  rude  in  our  deportment,  harsh  ^ 
in  our  language,  or  rigorous  in  our  dealing  toward 
ourselves  ?  do  we  not  rather  in  word  and  deed  treat 
ourselves  very  softly,  very  indulgently  ?  Do  we  use 
to  pry  for  faults,  or  to  pick  quarrels  with  ourselves, 
to  carp  at  any  thing  said  or  done  by  us,  rashly  or 
upon  slight  grounds  to  charge  blame  on  ourselves, 
to  lay  heavy  censures  on  our  actions,  to  make  foul 
constructions  of  our  words,  to  blazon  our  defects,  or 
aggravate  our  failings  ?  do  we  not  rather  connive  at 
and  conceal  our  blemishes  ?  do  we  not  excuse  and 
extenuate  our  own  crimes  ? 

Can  we  find  in  our  hearts  to  frame  virulent  in-  - 
vectives,  or  to  dart  bitter  taunts  and  scoffs  against 
ourselves ;  to  murder  our  own  credit  by  slander,  to 
blast  it  by  detraction,  to  maim  it  by  reproach,  to 
prostitute  it  to  be  defloured  by  jeering  and  scur- 
rilous abuse  ?  are  we  not  rather  very  jealous  of  our 
reputation,  and  studious  to  preserve  it,  as  a  precious 
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SERM.  ornament,  a  main  fence,  an  useful  instrument  of  our 

^^^'    welfare  ? 

Do  we  <lelight  to  report,  or  like  to  hear  ill  stories 
of  ourselves  ?  do  we  not  rather  endeavour  all  we 
can  to  stifle  them  ;  to  tie  the  tongues  and  stop  the 
ears  of  men  against  them  ? — Hence  may  we  be  ac- 
quainted how  civil  and  courteous  in  our  behaviour, 
how  fair  and  ingenuous  in  our  dealing,  how  candid 
and  mild  in  our  judgment  or  censure,  we  should  be 
toward  our  neighbour ;  how  very  tender  and  care- 
ful we  should  be  of  anywise  wronging  or  hurting 
his  fame. 

Thus  reflecting  on  ourselves,  and  making  our 
practice  toward  ourselves  the  pattern  of  our  dealing 
with  others,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discharge  what  is 
prescribed  to  us  in  this  law :  and  so  we  have  here  a 
rule  of  charity.     But  further, 

2.  Loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  doth  also 
import  the  measure  of  our  love  toward  him  ;  that  it 
should  be  commensurate  and  equal  in  degree  to  that 
love  which  we  bear  and  exercise  toward  ourselves. 

i.Peti.aa.lSt.  Peter  once  and  again  doth  exhort  us  to  love  one 
\  another  itcrevZ^,  with  an  outstretched  affection :  and 
'how  far  that  affection  should  be  stretched  we  are 
here  informed ;  even  that  it  should  reach  the  fur- 
thest that  can  be,  or  to  a  parity  with  that  intense 
love,  which  we  do  bear  in  heart,  and  express  in  per- 
formance toward  ourselves :  so  that  we  do  either 
bring  down  our  self-love  to  such  a  moderation,  or 
raise  up  our  charity  to  such  a  fervency,  that  both 
come  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  even  level.  This 
is  that  pitch,  at  which  we  should  aim  and  aspire ; 
this  is  that  perfection  of  charity,  which  our  Lord  re- 
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commendeth  to  us  in  that  injunction,  Se  perfect,  SERM. 
even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  XKV. 

That  this  sense  of  the  words  is  included,  yea  ^^^.t.  48. 
chiefly  intended,  divers  reasons  will  evince  :  For, 

1.  The  most  natural  signification  and  common  use 
of  the  phrase  doth  import  thus  much  ;  and  any  one 
at  first  hearing  would  so  understand  the  words. 

8.  It  appeareth  by  comparing  this  precept  with 
that  to  which  it  is  annexed,  of  loving  God  with  all 
our  heart  and  all  our  soul;  which  manifestly  de- 
signeth  the  quantity  and  degree  of  that  love :  con- 
sequently the  like  determination  is  intended  in  this 
precept,  which  is  expressed  to  resemble  that,  or  de- 
signed in  like  manner  to  qualify  and  bound  our  duty 
toward  our  neighbour. 

3.  If  the  law  doth  not  signify  thus  much,  it  doth 
hardly  signify  any  thing ;  not  at  least  any  thing  of 
direction  or  use  to  us :  for  no  man  is  ignorant  that 
he  is  obliged  to  love  his  neighbour,  but  how  far 
that  love  must  extend  is  the  point  wherein  most  of 
us  do  need  to  be  resolved,  and  without  satisfaction 
in  which  we  shall  hardly  do  any  thing :  for  as  he 
that  oweth  money  will  not  pay  except  he  can  tell 
how  much  it  is ;  so  to  know  the  duty  will  not  avail 
toward  effectual  observance  of  it,  if  its  measure  be 
not  fixed. 

4.  Indeed,  the  law  otherwise  understood  will 
rather  be  apt  to  misguide  than  to  direct  us ;  induc- 
ing us  to  apprehend,  that  we  shall  satisfy  its  intent, 
and  sufficiently  discharge  our  duty,  by  practising 
charity  in  any  low  degree  or  mean  instance.    Also, 

5.  The  former  sense,  which  is  unquestionable,  doth 
infer  and  establish  this ;  because  similitude  of  love, 
morally   speaking,  cannot   consist  with   inequality 
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SERM.  thereof:  for  if  in  considerable  d^rees  we  love  our- 
^^^^-  selves  more  than  others,  assuredly  we  shall  fail  both 
in  exerting  such  uitemal  acts  of  affection,  and  in 
performing  sudi  external  offices  of  kindness  toward 
them,  as  we  do  exert  and  perform  in  regard  to  our- 
selves; whence  this  law,  taken  merely  as  a  nde, 
demanding  a  confused  and  imperfect  similitude  of 
practice,  will  have  no  dear  obligation  w  certain 

efficacy- 

6.  But  further  to  assure  this  exposition,  I  shall 
<ledare  that  the  duty  thus  interpreted  is  agreealde 
to  reason,  and  may  justly  be  required  of  us  upon 
considerations,  which  together  will  serve  to  press 
the  observance  of  it  according  to  such  measure. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  that  we  should  thus  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  because  he  is  as  ourselves, 
or  really  in  all  considerable  respects  the  same  with 
us:  we  concur  with  him  in  all  that  is  necessary, 
substantial,  and  stable ;  we  differ  from  him  only  in 
things  contingent,  circumstantial,  and  variable;  in 
the  which,  of  course  or  by  chance  we  are  liable  in 
a  small  time  as  much  to  differ  from  ourselves :  in 
such  respects  we  are  not  the  same  to-day  that  we 
were  yesterday,  and  shall  be  to-morrow;  for  we 
shift  our  circumstances  as  we  do  our  clothes;  our 
bodies  are  in  continual  flux,  and  our  souls  do  much 
conform  to  their  alteration;  our  temper  and  com- 
plexion do  vary  with  our  air,  our  diet,  our  conver- 
.  sation,  our  fortunes,  our  age ;  our  parts  grow  and 
decay,  our  principles  and  judgments,  our  affections 
and  desires  are  never  fixed,  and  seldom  rest  long  in 
the  same  place;  all  our  outward  state  doth  easily 
change  face :  so  that  if  we  consider  the  same  person 
in  youth  and  in  age,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in 
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ipcospcntj  and  in  distress,  may  we  not  say,  quan-  SERM. 
tmrn  mutatus  ah  illo;  how  quite  another  man  is  he  ^^^^- 
grown !  Yet  shall  a  man  for  such  alterations  sur- 
cease or  abate  his  love  to  himself? — Why  then  in 
r^ard  to  the  like  differences  shall  we  less  affect  our 
nei^bour,  who  is  endowed  with  that  common  na- 
ture, which  alone  through  all  those  vicissitudes 
Bticketh  fast  in  us ;  who  is  the  most  express  image 
of  us,  (or  rather  a  copy,  drawn  by  the  same  hand, 
of  the  same  original,)  another  self,  attired  in  a  di- 
verse garb  of  circumstances?  Do  we  not,  so  far  as 
we  despise  or  disaffect  him,  by  consequence  slight 
or  hate  ourselves ;  seeing  (except  bare  personality, 
or  I  know  not  what  metaphysical  identity)  there  is 
nothing  in  him  different  from  what  is,  or  what  may^ 
be  in  us  ? 

2.  It  is  just  that  we  should  love  our  neighbour 
equally  with  ourselves,  because  he  really  no  less  de- 
serveth  love,  or  because  upon  a  fair  judgment  he 
will  appear  equdly  amiable.  Justice  is  impartial, 
and  r^ardedi  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  ab- 
stracting from  their  relation  to  this  or  that  person ; 
whence,  if  our  neighbour  seem  worthy  of  affection 
no  less  than  we,  it  demandeth  that  accordingly  we 
should  love  him  no  less. 

And  what  ground  can  there  be  of  loving  our-^ 
selves,  which  may  not  as  weU  be  found  in  others  ? 
Is  it  endowments  of  nature,  is  it  accomplishments 
of  knowledge,  is  it  ornaments  of  virtue,  is  it  accou- 
trements of  fortune  ?  But  is  not  our  neighbour  pos- 
sessed of  the  same?  is  he  not  at  least  capable  of 
them,  the  coUation  and  acquist  of  them  depending  i  Cor.  i^.  6, 
on  the  same  arbitrary  bounty  of  God,  or  upon  facul- 
ties  and  means  commonly  dispensed  to  all?   May 
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SERM.  not  any  man  at  least  be  as  wise  and  as  good  as 

^^^'    we  ? — Why  then  should  we  not  esteem,  why  not 

ajflfect  him  as  much  ?   Doth  relation  to  us  alter  the 

case  ?  is  self  as  self  lovely  or  valuable  ?  doth  that 

respect  lend  any  worth  or  price  to  things  ? 

Likewise,  what  more  can  justice  find  in  our  neigh* 
hour  to  obstruct  or  depress  our  love  than  it  may 
observe  in  ourselves  ?  hath  he  greater  infirmities  or 
defects,  is  he  more  liable  to  errors  and  miscarriages^ 
is  he  guilty  of  worse  faults  than  we  ?  If  without 
arrogance  and  vanity  we  cannot  affirm  this,  then 
are  we  as  unworthy  of  love  as  he  can  be ;  and  re- 
fusing any  degree  thereof  to  him,  we  may  as  reason- 
ably withdraw  the  same  from  ourselves. 

3.  It  is  fit  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  love  our 
neighbour  equally  with  ourselves,  because. all  charity 

i  beneath  self-love  is  defective,  and  all  self-love  above 

\  charity  is  excessive. 

It  is  an  imperfect  charity  which  doth  not  respect 
our  neighbour  according  to  his  utmost  merit  and 
worth,  which  doth  not  heartily  desire  his  good, 
which  doth  not  earnestly  promote  his  advantage  in 
every  kind,  according  to  our  ability  and  opportu- 
nity: and  what  beyond  this  can  we  do  for  our- 
selves ? 

If  in  kind  or  degree  we  transcend  this,  it  is  not 
virtuous  love  or  true  friendship  to  ourselves,  but  a 
vain  fondness  or  perverse  dotage ;  proceeding  from 
inordinate  dispositions  of  soul,  grounded  on  foolish 
conceits,  begetting  foul  qualities  and  practices ;  envy, 
strife,  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  like. 

4.  Equity  requireth  that  we  should  love  our  neigh- 
\  hour  to  this  degree,  because  we  are  apt  to  claim  the 

same  measure  of  love  from  others.  No  mean  respect 
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or  slight  affection  will  satisfy  us;  we  cannot  brook  SERM. 
the  least  disregard  or  coldness ;  to  love  us  a  little  is   ^^^' 
all  one  to  us  as  not  to  love  us  at  all :  it  is  therefore 
equitable  that  we  should  be  engaged  to  the  same 
height  of  charity  toward  others ;  otherwise  we  should 
be  aUowed  in  our  dealings  to  use  double  weights 
and  measures,  which  is  plain  iniquity:  what  indeed  Prov.xi.io. 
can  be  more  ridiculously  absurd^  than  that  we  should 
pretend  to  receive  that  from  others,  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  them  upon  the  same  ground 
and  title  ? 

5.  It  is  needful  that  so  great  a  charity  should  be 
prescribed,  because  none  inferior  thereto  will  reach 
divers  weighty  ends  designed  in  this  law ;  namely, 
the  general  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  lives  in 
mutual  society  and  intercourse  :  for  if  in  consider- 
able degree  we  do  affect  ourselves  beyond  others, 
we  shall  be  continually  bickering  and  clashing  with 
them  abQMt  points  of  interest  and  credit ;  scrambling 
with  them  for  what  may  be  had,  and  clambering  to 
get  over  them  in  power  and  dignity :  whence  all  the 
passions  annoying  our  souls,  and  all  the  mischiefs 
disturbing  our  lives,  must  needs  ensue. 

6.  That  entire  love  which  we  owe  to  God  our 
Creator,  and  to  Christ  our  Redeemer,  doth  exact  > 
from  us  no  less  a  measure  of  charity  than  this :  for  ' 
seeing  they  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  themselves  N 
to  bear  an  immense  love  to  men,  and  have  charged 
us  therein  to  imitate  them ;  it  becometh  us,  in  con- 
formity, in  duty,  in  gratitude  to  them,  to  bear  the 
highest  we  can,  that  is,  the  same  as  we  bear  to  our- 
selves :  for  how  can  we  love  God  enough,  or  with 
all  our  soul,  if  we  do  not  accord  with  him  in  loving 

c  2 
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SERM.  his  friends  and  relations^  his  servants,  his  children, 
with  most  entire  affection  ? 

If  in  God's  judgment  they  are  equal  to  us,  if  in 
his  affection  and  care  they  have  an  equal  share,  if 
he  in  all  his  dealings  is  indifferent  and  impartial  to- 
ward all ;  how  can  our  judgment,  our  affection,  our 
behaviour  be  right,  if  they  do  not  conspire  with  him 
in  the  same  measures  ? 

T.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  and  genius  of  our  re- 
ligion do  imply  obligation  to  this  pitch  of  chliritj» 
upon  various  accounts. 

It  representeth  all  worldly  goods  and  matters  of 
private  interest  as  very  inconsiderable  and  unww- 
thy  of  our  affection,  thereby  subtracting  the  fuel  of 
immoderate  self-love. 

It  enjoineth  us  for  all  our  particular  concerns  en-^ 
tirely  to  rely  upon  Providence ;  so  barring  solicitude 
for  ourselves,  and  disposing  an  equal  care  for  othera. 
It  declareth  every  man  so  weak,  so  vile,  ^  wretch- 
ed, so  guilty  of  sin  and  subject  to  misery,  (so  for 
all  good  wholly  indebted  to  the  pure  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,)  that  no  man  can  have  reason  to  dote 
on  himself,  or  to  prefer  himself  before  others :  we 
need  not  cark,  or  prog,  or  scrape  for  ourselves,  being 
assured  that  God  sufficiently  careth  for  us. 

In  its  account  the  fruits  and  recompenses  of  love 
to  others  in  advantage  to  ourselves  do  far  surpass 
all  present  interests  and  enjoyments :  whence  in  ef- 
fect the  more  or  less  we  love  others,  answerably  the 
more  or  less  we  love  ourselves ;  so  that  charity  and 
self-love  become  coincident,  and  both  run  t(^ther 
evenly  in  one  channel. 
Matt.  V.  45.     It  recommendeth  to  us  the  imitation  of  God's  love 
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and  bounty ;  which  are  absolutely  pure,  without  any  SERM. 
r^ard,  any  capacity  of  benefit  redounding  to  him-    ^^^' 
self. 

It  commandeth  us  heartily  to  love  even  our  bit- 
terest enendes  and  most  cruel  persecutors;  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  proportionable  abate- 
ment of  self-love. 

It  chargeth  us  not  only  freely  to  impart  our  sub- 1  John  Hi. 
stance,  but  wUUngly  to  expose  our  lives,  for  the  good 
of  our  brethren  :  in  which  case  charity  doth  plainly 
match  self-love ;  for  what  hath  a  man  more  dear  or 
precious  than  his  life  to  lay  out  for  himself? 

It  representeth  all  men  (considering  their  divine 
extraction,  and  being  formed  after  God's  image ; 
their  designation  for  eternal  glory  and  happiness, 
their  partaking  of  the  common  redemption  by  the 
undertakings  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  their  being 
objects  of  Grod's  tender  affection  and  care)  so  very 
considerable,  that  no  regard  beneath  the  highest  will 
befit  them. 

It  also  declareth  us  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  and 
so  greatly  concerned  in  their  good,  (we  being  aU  onecai.  Hi  as. 
in  Christy  and  members  one  of  another f)  that  weai."*^^"' 
ought  to  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  their  welfare,  f^;*":.f* 
and  a  sympathy  in  their  adversity,  as  our  own.  j^j^^  ^.. 

It  condemneth  self-love,  self-pleasing,  self-seeking,  35-. 

^     -  ■  .   1  /  •11*1  iTiiii.iii.2. 

as  great  faults;  which  yet  (even  m  the  highest  ex-aPet.ii.io. 
cess)  do  not  seem  absolutely  bad ;  or  otherwise  culp- miiLH^i^ 
aUe,  than  as  including  partiality,  or  detracting  from  ^^^'J^'  ^^' 
that  equal  measure  of  charity  which  we  owe  to  others: 
for  surely  we  cannot  love  ourselves  too  much,  if  we 
love  others  equally  with  ourselves ;  we  cannot  seek 
our  own  good  excessively,  if  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness we  seek  the  good  of  others. 

c  3 
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SERM      It  exhibiteth  supernatural  aids  ot  grace,  and  oon« 

^^^'  ferreth  that  holy  spirit  of  love,  which  can  serve  to  no 
meaner  purposes,  than  to  quell  that  sorry  principle 
of  niggardly  selfishness,  to  which  corrupt  nature  doth 
incline ;  and  to  enlarge  our  hearts  to  this  divine  ex« 
tent  of  goodness. 

8.  Lastly,  many  conspicuous  examples,  proposed 
for  our  direction  in  this  kind  of  practice,  do  imply 
this  degree  of  charity  to  be  required  of  us. 

It  may  be  objected  to  our  discourse,  that  the  duty 
thus  understood  is  unpracticable,  nature  violently 
swaying  to  those  degrees  of  self-love  which  charity 
can  nowise  reach.  This  exception  (would  time  per- 
mit) I  should  assoil,  by  shewing  how  far,  and  by 
what  means  we  may  attain  to  such  a  practice ;  (how 
at  least,  by  aiming  at  this  top  of  perfection,  we  may 
ascend  nearer  and  nearer  thereto :)  in  the  mean  time 
experience  doth  sufficiently  evince  possibility;  and 
assuredly  that  may  be  done,  which  we  see  done  be- 
fore us.  And  so  it  is,  pure  charity  hath  been  the 
root  of  such  affections  and  such  performances  (record- 
ed by  indubitable  testimony)  toward  others,  which 
hardly  any  man  can  exceed  in  regard  to  himself: 
nor  indeed  hath  there  scarce  ever  appeared  any  hero- 
ical  virtue  or  memorable  piety,  whereof  charity  over- 
bearing selfishness,  and  sacrificiqg  private  interest  to 
public  benefit,  hath  not  been  a  main  ingredient.  For 
instance  then ; 

Did  not  Abraham  even  prefer  the  good  of  others 
before  his  own,  when  he  gladly  did  quit  his  country, 
patrimony,  friends,  and  kindred,  to  pass  his  days  in  a 
wandering  pilgrimage,  upon  no  other  encouragement 

chryi.in   than  an  overture  of  blessing  on  his  posterity? 

ixTinEph.     Did  not  the  charity  of  Moses  stretch  thus  far. 
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when  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren  he  voluntarily  SERM. 
did  exchange  the  splendors  and  delights  of  a  court    ^^^' 
for  a  condition  of  vagrancy  and  servility ;  choosing  Heb.  xi.  24. 
rather^  as  the  apostle  speaketh,  to  suffer  ctffliction 
with  the  people  of  Gody  than  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures  of  sin  f  did  not  it  overstretch,  when  (although 
having  been  grievously  affronted  by  them)  he  wish- 
ed that  rather  his  name  should  be  expunged  from  Ehoa. 
Gocts  hooky  than  that  their  sin  should  abide  unpar- L?x!;i^ 
doned  ?  ^•^**1^*" 

Did  not  Samuel  exercise  such  a  charity,  when  teine:  ^  ^•'e'/ **"  - 
ingratefully  and  injuriously  dismounted  from  his  au-^^'/W 
thority,  he  did  yet  retain  toward  that  people  a  zeal-  i^^t  ^i>«f. 
ous  desiiie  of  their  welfare,  not  ceasing  earnestly  to  EpSoV!  wi. 
pray  for  them  f  l^"""^'  ^"• 

Did  not  Jonathan  love  David  equally  with  himself,  i  sam.  xx. 
when  for  his  sake  he  chose  to  incur  the  displeasure  •'°' 
of  his  father  and  his  king ;  when  for  his  advantage 
he  was  content  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  his  birth, 
and  the  inheritance  of  a  crown;   when  he  could 
without  envy  or  grudge  look  on  the  growing  pros* 
perity  of  his  supplanter,  could  heartily  wish  his  safety, 
could  effectually  protect  it,  could  purchase  it  to  him 
with  his  own  great  danger  and  trouble :  when  he, 
that  in  gallantry  of  courage  and  virtue  did  yield  to 
none,  was  yet  willing  to  become  inferior  to  one  bom 
his  subject,  one  raised  from  the  dust,  one  taken  from  PsaLUxviu. 
a  sheepcote;  so  that  unrepiningly  and  without  disdain  ^^' 
he  could  say,  TTiou  shalt  he  king  oner  Israel^  awrfiSam.xxiii. 
I  shall  he  next  unto  thee? — are  not  these  pregnant'^* 
evidences,  that  it  was  truly  said  in  the  story,  7%^KSam.xviii. 

I     XX     1 7 

soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  to  the  soul  of  David^ 
and  he  laved  him  as  his  own  soul  ? 

c  4 
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SERM.      Did  not  the  Psalmist  competently  practise  thk 
^^^'    duty,  when  in  the  sickness  of  his  ingrateftil  adveiv 

Psai.  xxxY.  saries  he  clothed  himselfwith  saekdothf  he  humbled 
his  soul  with  Justing :  he  bowed  down  heavify  as 
one  that  moumethjbr  his  mother  ? 

Were  not  Elias,  Jeremy,  and  other  prophets  as 
much  concerned  for  the  good  of  their  countrymen  4ii 
for  their  own,  when  they  took  such  pains,  when  they 
ran  such  hazards,  when  they  endured  such  hard* 
ships  not  only  for  them,  but  from  them ;  being  re» 
quited  with  hatred  and  misusage  for  endeavour- 
ing to  reclaim  them  from  sin,  and  stop  thffli  from 
ruin? 

May  not  the  holy  apostles  seem  to  have  loved 
mankind  beyond  themselves,  when  for  its  instruction 
and  reformation,  for  reconciling  it  to  God,  and  pro- 
curing its  salvation,  they  gladly  did  undertake  and 
undergo  so  many  rough  difficulties,  so  many  fcnmid- 
able  dangers,  such  irksome  pains  and  troubles,  such 
extreme  wants  and  losses,  such  grievous  ignominies 
and  disgraces ;  slighting  all  concerns  of  their  own, 
and  relinquishing  whatever  was  most  dear  to  them 
(their  safety,  their  liberty,  their  ease,  their  estate, 
their  reputation,  their  pleasure,  their  very  blood 
and  breath)  for  the  welfare  of  others;  even  of 
those  who  did  spitefully  malign  and  cruelly  abuse 
tbetti? 

Survey  but  the  life  of  one  among  them ;  mark  the 
wearisome  travels  he  underwent  over  all  the  earth, 
the  solicitous  cares  which  did  possess  his  mind  ^fi^ 
aU  the  churches ;  the  continual  toils  and  drudgeries 
sustained  by  him  in  preaching  by  word  and  writing, 
in  visiting,  in  admonishing,  in  all  pastoral  employ- 
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ments;  the  impriBonments,  the  stripes,  the  reproaches,  SERM. 
the  oppositions  and  persecutioiis  of  every  kind,  and   ^^^     _ 
from  all  sorts  of  people,  which  he  suffered;  the^cor.xi. 

23.  ir.  8. 

piDchmg  wants,  the  desperate  hazards,  the  lament- 1  Cor.  w. 
aUe  distresses  with  the  which  he  did  ever  conflict : 
peruse  those  black  catalogues  of  his  afflictions  re- 
gistered by  himself;  then  tell  me   how  much  his 
charity  was  inferior  to  his  self-love  ?   did  not  at 
least  the  one  vie  with  the  other,  when  he,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  disciples,  was  content  to  be  ai^e^i/Phii.  i.  24. 
Jrom  the  Lord^  or  suqiended  from  a  certain  fru- 
ition of  glorious  beatitude ;  resting  in  this  uncom- 
fortable state,  in  this  fleshly  tahefnticle  wherein  AesCor.y.  i, 
groaned,  being  burdened,  and  longing  for  enlarge-^'' 
rapent?  Did  he  not  somewhat  beyond  himself  love 
those  men,  for  whose  salvation  he  wished  himself 
aemirsed  Jrom  Christ,  or  debarred  from  the  as-  Rom.  iz.  3. 
surad  enjoyment  of  eternal    felicity ;    those  very  2  Cor.  xi. 
men   by  whom    he    had    been    stoned,   had  beeuixh^.  n. 
aceui^ed,  had  been  often  beaten  to  extremity,  from  '^' 
whom  he  had  received  manifold  indignities  and  out- 
rages? 

Did  not  they  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  Acts  ir.  34. 
who  sold  their  possessions,  and  distributed  the  prices 
<if  them  for  relief  of  their  indigent  brethren  ?  Did 
not  most  of  the  ancient  saints  and  fathers  mount 
near  tlie  top  of  this  duty,  of  whom  iti»  by  unques- 
tionable records  testified,  that  they  did  freely  be- 
stow all  thdr  private  estate  and  substance  on  the 
poor,  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  Grod  and 
edification  of  his  people  ?  Finally, 

Did  not  our  Lord  himself  in  our  nature  exemplify 
this  duty,  yea  by  his  practice  far  outdo  his  precept  ? 
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SERM.  For,  he  who  from  the  brightest  glories,  from  the  im- 
•    mense  riches,  from  the  ineffable  joys  and  felicities  of 


his  celestial  kingdom,  did  willingly  stoop  down  to 
assume  the  garb  of  a  servant,  to  be  clothed  with  the 
infirmities  of  flesh,  to  become  a  man  of  sorrow  and 
acquainted  with  grief:  he  who  for  our  sake  vouch- 
safed to  live  in  extreme  penury  and  disgrace,  to  feel 
hard  want,   sore   travail,  bitter  persecution,   most 
grievous  shame  and  anguish :  he  who  not  only  did 
contentedly  bear,  but  purposely  did  choose  to  be  ac- 
cused, to  be  slandered,  to  be  reviled,  to  be  mocked, 
Rom.  ▼.  6.  to  be  tortured,  to  pour  forth  his  heart-blood  upon  a 
iPeUii.iS.cross,  for  the  sake  of  an  unprofitable,  an  unworthy, 
Coi.'ii.'i3.  an  impious,  an  ingrateful  generation  ;  for  the  salva- 
EpEor.  vii.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^P^^  enemies,  of  base  apostates,  of  per- 
in  I  Cor.     yersc  rcbcls,  of  villainous  traitors :  he  who,  in  the 

Or.  uxii.         ,  ,  ' 

height  of  his  mortal  agonies,  did  sue  for  the  pardon 
of  his  cruel  murderers ;  who  did  send  his  apostles 
to  them,  did  cause  so  many  wonders  to  be  done  be- 
fore them,  did  furnish  all  means  requisite  to  convert 
and  save  them  :  he  that  acted  and  suffered  all  this, 
and  more  than  can  be  expressed,  with  perfect  frank- 
Heb.xii.3.  ness  and  good- will ;  did  he  not  signally  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  to  the  utmost  measure  ?  did 
not  in  him  virtue  conquer  nature,  and  charity  tri- 
umph over  self-love  ?  This  he  did  to  seal  and  im- 
press his  didtrine ;  to  shew  us  what  we  should  do, 
and  what  we  can  do  by  his  grace ;  to  oblige  us  and 
to  encourage  us  unto  a  conformity  with  him  in  this 
Eph.v.i.  respect;  for,  Walk  in  love^  saith  the  apostle,  as 
i6.  Christ  hath  also  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself 

lit. T^i 34 for  us;  and.  This,  saith  he  himself,  is  my  com- 
mandmenty  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
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you :  and  how  can  I  better  conclude,  than  in  the  re-  SERM. 
<x>mmendation  of  such  an  example  ? 

iVotr,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  God^p^^-  "• 
even  our  Father,  who  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
us  everlasting  consolation,  and  good  hope  through 
grace^  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stahlish  you  in 
every  good  word  and  work. 


SERMON  XXVI. 


OF  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR, 


Matt.  xxii.  39. 
Thou  shaJt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

SERM.  X  HAVE  formerly  discoursed  on  these  words,  and 
XXVI 
Lthen  shewed  how  they  do  import  two  observable 

particulars:  first  a  rule  of  our  charity^  or  that  it 
should  be  like  in  nature ;  then  a  measure  of  it,  or 
that  it  should  be  equal  in  degree  to  the  love  which 
we  do  bear  to  ourselves.  Of  this  latter  interpreta- 
tion I  did  assign  divers  reasons,  urging  the  observ- 
ance of  the  precept  according  to  tliat  notion :  but 
one  material  point,  scantiness  of  time  would  not  al- 
low me  to  consider ;  which  is  the  removal  of  an  ex- 
ception, to  which  that  interpretation  is  very  liable, 
and  which  is  apt  to  discourage  from  a  serious  ap- 
plication to  the  practice  of  this  duty  so  expounded. 

If,  it  may  be  said,  the  precept  be  thus  understood, 
as  to  oblige  us  to  love  our  neighbours  equally  with 
ourselves,  it  will  prove  unpracticable,  such  a  charity 
being  merely  romantic  and  imaginary;  for  who 
idoth,  who  can  love  his  neighbour  in  this  degree? 
.'Nature  powerfully  doth  resist,  common  sense  plainly 
doth  forbid  that  we  should  do  so:  a  natural  instinct 
doth  prompt  us  to  love  ourselves,  and  we  are  forci- 
bly driven  thereto  by  an  unavoidable  sense  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  resulting  from  the  constitution  of  our 
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body  and  soul,  so  that  our  own  least  good  or  evil  S£RM. 
are  very  sensible  to  us :  whereas  we  have  no  such  ^^^^' 
potent  inclination  to  love  others ;  we  have  no  sense, 
or  a  very  faint  one,  of  what  another  doth  enjoy  or 
endure :  doth  not  therefore  nature  plainly  suggest, 
that  our  neighbour's  good  cannot  be  so  considerable 
to  U8  as  our  own  ?  especially  when  charity  doth 
dash  with  self4ove,  or  when  there  is  a  competition 
between  our  neighbour's  interest  and  our  own,  is  it 
possiUe  that  we  should  not  be  partial  to  our  own 
side  ?  is  not  therefore  this  precqpt  such  as  if  we 
should  be  conunanded  to  fly,  or  to  do  that  which 
natural  propension  will  certainly  hinder  ? 

In  answer  to  this  exception  I  say,  first, 

1.  Be  it  so,  that  we  can  never  attain  to  love  our 
neighbour  altogether  so  much  as  ourselves,  yet  may 
it  he  reasonable  that  we  should  be  enjoined  to  do 
so;  for 

Laws  must  not  be  depressed  to  our  imperfectioti,; 
nor  rules  bent  to  our  obliquity :  but  we  must  ascend' 
toward  the  perfection  of  them,  and  strive  to  con- 
form our  practice  to  their  exactness.  If  what  is 
prescribed  be  acceding  to  the  reason  of  things  just 
and  fit,  it  is  enough,  although  our  practice  will  not 
reach  it ;  for  what  remaineth  may  be  suj^lied  by  re- 
pentance and  humility  in  him  that  should  obey,  by 
mercy  and  pardon  in  him  that  doth  command. 

In  the  prescription  of  duty  it  is  just,  that  what 
may  be  required,  even  in  rigour,  should  be  precisely 
determined,  though  in  execution  of  justice  or  dis- 
pensation of  recompense  consideration  may  be  had 
of  our  weakness ;  whereby  both  the  authority  of  our 
governor  may  be  maintained,  and  his  clemency  glo- 
rified. 
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SERM.  It  is  of  great  use,  that  by  compariDg  the  LaW* 
^^^^*  with  our  practice,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  one 
discerning  the  defect  of  the  other,  we  may  be  hum- 
bled, may  be  sensible  of  our  impotency,  may  thence 
be  forced  to  seek  the  helps  of  grace,  and  the  benefit 
of  mercy. 

Were  the  rule  never  so  low,  our  practice  would 
come  beneath  it ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  it 
should  be  high,  that  at  least  we  may  rise  higher  in 
performance  than  otherwise  we  should  do :  for  the 
higher  we  aim,  the  nearer  we  shall  go  to  the  due 
pitch ;  as  he  that  aimeth  at  heaven,  although  he 
cannot  reach  it,  will  yet  shoot  higher  than  he  that 
aimeth  only  at  the  housetop. 

The  height  of  duty  doth  prevent  sloth  and  de- 
cay in  virtue,  keeping  us  in  wholesome  exercise  and 
Phil.  Hi.  12.  in  continual  improvement,  while  we  be  always  climb* 
ing  toward  the  top,  and  straining  unto  further  at- 
tainment :  the  sincere  prosecution  of  which  course^ 
as  it  will  be  more  profitable  unto  us,  so  it  will  be  no 
less  acceptable  to  God,  than  if  we  could  thoroughly 
fulfil  the  law ;  for  in  judgment  Grod  will  only  reckon 
upon  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  our  endeavour : 
so  that  if  we  have  done  our  best,  it  will  be  taken  as 
I  Cor.  T.  38.  if  we'  had  done  all.     Our  labour  will  not  he  lost  in 
1TI1C88.1.  fj^^  Ijord;  for  the  degrees  of  performance  will  be 
Heb.Ti.io.^jQnsidered,  and  he  that  hath  done  his  duty  in  part 
shall  be  proportionably  recompensed;  according  to 
I  Cor.  iii.  8.  that  of  St.  Paul,  Every  man  shall  receive  his  own 
reward  according  to  his  own  work.     Hence  some- 
Matt.  V.  48.  times  we  are  enjoined  to  he  perfect  as  our  heavenly 
I  Pct'i.  16. ^^f her  is  perfect y  and  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy; 
lilh^ll  ^t  otherwhile  to  go  on  to  perfection^  and  to  press  to* 
Pbiiipp.  iii.  ward  the  mark ;  which  precepts  in  effect  do  import 
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the  same  thing;  but  the  latter  implieth  the  former,  SERM. 
although  in  attainment  impossible,  yet  in  attempt  ^^^^- 
vary  profitable :  and  surely  he  is  likely  to  write  best, 
who  proposeth  to  himself  the  fairest  copy  for  his 
imitation. 

In  fine,  if  we  do  act  what  is  possible,  or  as  we 
can  do  conform  to  the  rule  of  duty,  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  impossibility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  sublime 
law,  can  prejudice  us. 

I  say,  of  any  other  law ;  for  it  is  not  only  this 
law  to  which  this  exception  may  be  made,  but  many 
others,  perhaps  every  one  evangelical  law,  are  alike 
repugnant  to  corrupt  nature,  and  seem  to  surmount 
our  ability. 

But  neither  is  the  performance  of  this  task  so 
impossible,  or  so  desperately  hard,  (if  we  take  the 
right  course,  and  use  proper  means  toward  it,)  as 
is  supposed:  as  may  somewhat  appear,  if  we  will 
weigh  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Be  it  considered,  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in 
our  account,  when  we  do  look  on  the  impossibility 
or  difficulty  of  such  a  practice,  as  it  appeareth  at 
present,  before  we  have  seriously  attempted,  and  in 
a  good  method,  by  due  means,  earnestly  laboured  to 
achieve  it :  for  many  things  cannot  be  done  at  first, 
or  with  a  small  practice,  which  by  degrees  and  a 
continued  endeavour  may  be  effected ;  divers  things 
are  placed  at  a  distance,  so  that  without  passing 
through  the  interjacent  way  we  cannot  arrive  at 
them ;  divers  things  seem  hard  before  trial,  which  > 
afterward  prove  very  easy :  it  is  impossible  to  fly  up 
to  the  top  of  a  steeple,  but  we  may  ascend  thither  . 
by  steps ;  we  cannot  get  to  Rome  without  crossing 
the  seas,  and  travelling  through  France  or  Germany ; 
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SERM.  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  a  subtile  theorem  in  goo- 
^^'  metry,  if  we  pitch  on  it  first ;  but  if  we  begin  at  the 
simple  principles^  and  go  forward  through  the  inter- 
mediate propositions,  we  may  easily  attain  a  demow- 
stration  of  it :  it  is  hard  to  swim,  to  dance,  to  play 
on  an  instrument ;  but  a  little  trial  or  a  competent 
exercise  will  render  those  things  easy  to  us :  so  may 
the  practice  of  this  duty  seem  impossible,  or  insii- 
perably  difficult,  before  we  have  employed  diTcre 
means,  and  voided  divers  impediments ;  before  we 
-  have  inured  our  minds  and  affections  to  it ;  before 
we  have  tried  our  forces  in  some  instances  thereof, 
previous  to  others  of  a  higher  strain,  and  nearer  the 
perfection  of  it. 

If  we  would  set  ourselves  to  exercise  charity  in 
those  instances,  whereof  we  are  at  first  capable  vdth-* 
out  much  reluctancy,  and  thence  proceed  toward 
others  of  a  higha:  nature,  we  may  find  such  im- 
provement, and  taste  such  content  therein,  that  we 
may  soon  arise  to  incredible  degrees  thereof;  and 
at  length  perhaps  we  may  attain  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  will  seem  to  lis  base  and  vain  to  consider  our 
own  good  before  that  of  others,  in  any  sensible  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  nature  which  now  so  mightily  doth 
contest  in  favour  of  ourselves,  may  in  time  give  way 
to  a  better  nature,  born  of  custom,  affecting  the 
good  of  others.  Let  not  therefore  a  present  sense 
or  experience  raise  in  our  minds  a  prejudice  against 
the  possibility  or  practicableness  of  this  duty. 

2.  Let  us  consider,  that  in  some  respects,  and  in 
divers  instances  it  is  very  feasible  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour no  less  than  oui*selves. 
\  We  may  love  our  neighbour  truly  and  sincerely, 

I  Tim.  i.  6.  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience^  and 
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faith  unfeigned,  as  St.  Paul  doth  prescribe;  or,  ac-  SERM. 
cording  to  St.  Peter's  injunction,  Jrom  a  pure  heart  ^^^^' 
hve  one  another  Jervently :  and  in  this  respect  we '  ^^^'  '•.?>• 
can  do  no  more  toward  ourselves;  for  truth  admit- 9) 
teth  no  degrees,  sincerity  is  a  pure  and  complete 
thing,  exclusive  of  all  mixture  or  alloy. 

And  as  to  external  acts  at  least  it  is  plain  that 
charity  toward  others  may  reach  self-love ;  for  we 
may  be  as  serious,  as  vigorous,  as  industrious  in  act- 
ing for  our  neighbour's  good,  as  we  can  be  in  pur- 
suing our  own  designs  and  interests :  for  reason 
easily  can  manage  and  govern  external  practice; 
and  common  experience  sheweth  the  matter  to  this 
extent  practicable,  seeing  that  often  men  do  employ 
as  much  diligence  on  the  concerns  of  others,  as  they 
can  do  on  their  own,  (being  able  to  do  no  more  than 
their  best  in  either  case:)  wherefore  in  this  respect' 
charity  may  vie  with  selfishness ;  and  practising  thus 
far  may  be  a  step  to  mount  higher. 

Also  rational  consideration  will  enable  us  to  per- 
form some  interior  acts  of  charity  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  for  if  we  do  but  (as  without  much  difficulty 
we  may  do)  apply  our  mind  to  weigh  the  qualities 
and  the  actions  of  our  neighbour,  we  may  thence 
obtain  a  true  opinion  and  just  esteem  of  him ;  and, 
secluding  gross  folly  or  flattery  of  ourselves,  how 
can  we  in  that  respect  or  instance  be  more  kind  or 
benign  to  ourselves  ? 

Is  it  not  also  within  the  compass  of  our  ability  to 
repress  those  passions  of  soul,  the  eruption  wherepf 
tendeth  to  the  wrong,  damage,  and  offence  of  our 
neighbour ;  in  regard  to  which  practice  St.  Paul  af- 
firmeth,  that  the  law  may  be  fulfilled :  Love^  saith  Rom.  xiii. 
he,  worieth  no  evil  to  his  neighbour;  therefore 
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SERM.  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law?  And  what  more 
^^^^'  in  this  respect  can  we  perform  for  ourselves  ? 

3.  We  may  consider,  that  commonly  we  sett  meii 
inclined  by  other  principles  to  act  as  much  or  more 
for  the  sake  of  others,  as  they  would  for  themselves. 
Moral  honesty  hath  inclined  some,  ambition  alid 
popularity  have  excited  others,  to  encounter  the 
greatest  dangers,  to  attack  the  greatest  diffiiculties, 
to  expose  their  safety,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  tbk 
welfare  of  their  country*. 

Common  friendship  hath  often  done  as  much,  and 
insana      brutish  lovc  (that  mad  friendship^  as  Seneca  calleth 
Sen. Ep,'\iL  it)  commonly  doeth  far  more:  for  what  will  not  a 
fond  lover  undertake  and  achieve  for  his  minioo, 
although  she  really  be  the  worst  enemy  he  can  have? 
chry8.iD    yet  for  such  a  snake  will  he  not  lavish  his  estate^ 
'prostitute  his  honour,  abandon  his  ease,  hazard  his 
safety,  shipwreck  his  conscience,  forfeit  his  salva- 
tion ?  What  may  not  a  Delilah  obtain  of  her  Sam^ 
son,  a  Cleopatra  of  her  Anthony,  how  prejudicial 
soever  it  be  to  his  own  interest  and  welfore  ? 

Why  then  may  not  a  principle  of  charity,  ground- 
ed on  so  much  better  reason,  and  backed  by  so  much 
stronger  motives,  be  conceived  able  to  engage  meh 
to  the  like  practice?  why  may  not  a  man  be  dis>- 
posed  to  do  that  out  of  a  hearty  good- will,  which  he 
can  do  out  of  vain  conceit  or  vicious  appetite  ?  why 
shall  other  forces  overbear  nature,  and  the  power  of 
charity  be  unable  to  match  it  ? 

4.  Let  us  consider,  that  those  dispositions  of  soul 
which  usually  with  so  much  violence  do  thwart  the 
observance  of  this  precept,  are  not  ingredients  of 

^  ^kkifil^  dc  TO  vcpi  TOt/  rKm^aiUuf  Koi  t«  tOv  ^tktn  UtKa  ««XXa  vpaX' 
T€iy  Kot  ryjf  ifaTflU^^  K^  ^  ^^inByiaHfiv.    AriSL  Eth.  ix.  8. 
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true  8elf4ove,  by  the  which  we  are  directed  to  re-  SERM. 
gvlate  our  charity ;  but  a  spurious  brood  of  our  folly  ^^^^ 
and  prarity,  whidi  imply  not  a  sober  love  of  our- 
sdvies,  but  a  corrupt  fondness  toward  an  idol  of  our 
fimcy  mistaken  for  ourselves. 

A  high  conceit  of  our  worth  or  ability,  of  our  for- 
tune or  worldly  state,  of  our  w(»ks  and  achieve- 
ments; a  great  complacence  or  confidence  in  some 
-endowment  or  advantage  belonging  to  us,  a  stiff  ad- 
herence to  our  own  will  or  humour,  a  greedy  appe- 
tite to  some  particular  interest  or  base  pleasure; 
^lese  are  thoie,  not  attendants  of  natural  self-love, 
bat  issues  of  unnatural  depravedness  in  judgment 
-and  ^rfTections,  which  render  our  practice  so  exor- 
Ixittnt  in  this  regard,  making  us  seem  to  love  our- 
selves so  immoderately,  so  infinitely;  so  contracting 
omr  aouk,  cmd  drawing  them  inwards,  that  we  ap- 
pear indisposed  to  love  our  neighbour  in  any  consi- 
derable degree :  if  these  (as  by  serious  consideration 
they  may  be)  were  avoided,  or  much  abated,  it  would 
not  be  found  so  grievous  a  matter  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves ;  for  that  sober  love  remaining  be- 
hind, to  which  nature  inclineth,  and  which  reason 
^ppro^elh,  would  rather  help  to  promote  than  yield 
any  obstacle  to  our  ebarity :  if  such  perverse  selfish- 
ness were  checked  and  depressed,  and  natural  kind- 
ness cherished  and  advanced,  then  true  self-love  and 
charity  would  compose  tbemselves  into  near  a  just 
poise. 

5.  Indeed  (which  we  may  further  consider)  our 
nature  is  not  so  absolutely  averse  or  indisposed  to 
the  practice  of  such  charity,  as  to  those  may  seem 
who  view  it  slightly,  either  in  some  particular  in- 
stances, or  in  ordinary  practice:  nature  hath  fur- 
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SERM.  nished  us  with  strong  instincts  for  the  defence  and 
XXVI.  systenance  of  our  life ;  and  common  practice  is  de» 
praved  by  ill  education  and  custom :  these  some 
men  poring  on  do  imagine  no  room  left  for  charity 
in  the  constitution  of  men ;  but  they  consider  not 
that  one  of  these  may  be  so  moderated,  and  the 
other  so  corrected,  that  charity  may  have  a  fair 
scope  in  men's  hearts  and  practice ;  and  they  slip 
over  divers  pregnant  marks  of  our  natural  inclina^ 
tion  thereto. 

Man  having  received  his  soul  from  the  breath  of 
God,  and  being  framed  after  the  image  of  his  most 
benign  parent,  there  do  yet  abide  in  him  some  fea- 
tures resembling  God,  and  relics  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal ;  there  are  in  us  seeds  of  ingenuity,  of  equity,  of 
pity,  of  benignity,  which  being  cultivated  by  sober 
consideration  and  good  use,  under  the  conduct  and 
aid  of  heavenly  grace,  will  produce  noble  fruits  of 
charity. 

The  frame  of  our  nature  so  far  disposeth  us 
thereto,  that  our  bowels  are  touched  with  sensible 
pain  upon  the  view  of  any  calamitous  object :  our 
fancy  is  distur  ed  at  the  report  of  any  disaster  be- 
falling any  person;  we  can  hardly  see  or  read  a 
tragedy  without  motions  of  compassion. 

The  practice  ot  benignity,  of  courtesy,  of  clemency 
at  first  sight,  without  any  discursive  reflection,  doth 
obtain  approbation  and  applause  from  us ;  being  no 
less  grateful  and  amiable  to  the  mind  than  beauty  to 
our  eyes,  harmony  to  our  ears,  fragrancy  to  our 
smell,  and  sweetness  to  our  palate :  and  to  the  same 
mental  sense  malignity,  cruelty,  harshness,  all  kinds 
of  uncharitable  dealing  are  very  disgustful  and 
loathsome. 
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There  wanteth  not  any  commendation  to  procure  SERM. 
a  respect  for  charity,  nor  any  invective  to  breed  ab-  ^^^^' 
horrence  of   uncharitableness ;    nature    suflSciently'^^"  *•*;« 
prompting  to  favour   the  one,   and  to   detest  the  «^«w  &«'«'»«!'- 
Other.  Eih-yiii.  I. 

The  practice  of  the  former  in  common  language 
hath  ever  been  styled  humanity ;  and  the  disposition 
fipom  whence  it  floweth  is  called  good-nature:  the 
practice  of  the  latter  is  likewise  termed  inhumanity, 
and  its  soiurce  ill-nature ;  as  thwarting  the  common 
notions  and  inclinations  of  mankind,  divesting  us 
of  our  manhood,  and  rendering  us  a  sort  of  monsters 
among  men. 

No  quality  hath  a  clearer  repute,  or  is  commonly 
more  admired,  than  generosity,  which  is  a  kind  of 
natural  charity,  or  hath  a  great  spice  thereof:  no 
disposition  is  more  despised  among  men  than  nig- 
gardly selfishness ;  whence  commonly  men  are  asham- 
ed to  avow  self-interest  as  a  principle  of  their  actions, 
(rather  fathering  them  on  some  other  cause,)  as  being 
conscious  to  themselves  that  it  is  the  basest  of  all 
principles\ 

Whatever  the  censurers  and  detractors  of  human 
nature  do  pretend^  yet  even  themselves  do  admire 
pure  beneficence,  and  contemn  selfishness ;  for,  if  we 
look  to  the  bottom  of  their  intent,  it  is  hence  they 
are  bent  to  slander  mankind  as  void  of  good  nature, 
because  out  of  malignity  they  would  not  allow  it  a 
quality  so  excellent  and  divine. 

Wherefore,  according  to  the  general  judgment  and 

^  *EmirifiSh't  y^  ttX^  kaxntH^  fAOAtrra  dyor^o-i,  Koi  v^  iif  ^^XP9 
^tXaaSrw^  ^Kvcdkauat,     Arist.  ix.  8. 

nafnfTt,      Ibid. 
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SERM.  conscience  of  men,  (to  omit  other  considerationsy)  war 

^^^'  nature  is  not  so  averse  fiporti  charity^  or  destitute  of 
propensions  thereto;  and  therefidre  cherishing  the 
natural  seeds  of  it,  we  may  improve  it  te  higher 
degrees. 

6.  But  supposing  the  inclinations  of  nature,  ai  it 
now  standeth  in  its  depraved  and  crasy  state,  do  » 
mightily  obstruct  the  practice  of  this  duty  in  the 
degree  specified,  so  that  however  we  cannot  by  any 
force  of  reason  or  philosophy  attain  to  desire  so  muck 
or  relish  so  well  the  good  of  others  as  our  own ;  yet 
we  must  remember,  that  a  subsidiary  power  is  by  the 
divine  mercy  dispensed,  able  to  control  afnd  subdee 
nature  to  a  compliance,  to  raise  our  practice  above 
our  natural  forces.  We  have  a  like  averseness  to 
other  spiritual  duties,  (to  the  loving  Ood  with  all 
our  hearts,  to  the  mortifying  our  flesh  and  carnal 
desires,  to  the  contempt  of  worldly  things,  and 
placing  our  happiness  in  spiritual  goods ;)  yet  we  are 
able  to  perform  them  by  the  succour  of  grace,  and 
in  virtue  of  that  omnipotency  which  St.  Paul  assum- 

Phu.  iv.  13.  ed  to  himself  when  he  said,  /  can  do  all  things  by 

mfuSfTi.     Christ  enabling'  me, 

*  '*  ^*  If  we  can  get  the  Spirit  of  love^  (and  assuredly 
we  may  get  it,  if  we  carefully  will  seek  it,  with  con- 
stant fervency  imploring  it  from  him,  who  hath  ppo>- 
mised  to  bestow  it  on  those  that  ask  it,)  it  will  infnse 
into  our  mind^  that  light,  whereby  we  shall  discern 
the  excellency  of  this  duty,  together  with  the  foUy 
and  baseness  of  that  selfishness  which  crosseth  it ; 
it  will  kindle  in  our  hearts  charitable  affections,  dis- 
posing us  to  wish  all  good  to  our  neighbour,  and  to 
feel  pleasure  therein ;  it  will  render  us  partakers  of 
that  divine  nature^  which  so  will  guide  and  urge  us 
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lA  due  measufe  to  affect  the  benefit  of  others,  as  now  SERM. 
corrupt  nature  doth  move  us  unmeasurably  to  covet  ^^^^' 
our  o^n ;  being  supported  and  elevated  by  its  virtue, 
we  may,  surmounting  the  clogs  of  fleshly  sense  and 
conceit,  soar  up  to  the  due  pitch  of  charity ;  being 
AeoS/WrM,  taught  qf  God  to  hve  one  another :  and  i  xbess.  iy. 
endowed  with  the  fruits  qf  the  Spirit,  which  are  ^'ai.  v.  aa. 
lo9e,  gentleneeSs  goodness,  meekness;  and  ^^^^^^^f'in.^;. 
aeoording  to  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  to  the  practice  of  ^p*'*  >v.  34. 
answerable  good  works. 

7*  There  are  divers  means  conducible  to  the  abate- 
meaik  of  difficulty  in  this  practice,  which  I  shall  pro- 
pose, leferring  the  matter  to  issue  upon  due  trial  of 
them. 

1.  Let  us  carefiilly  weigh  the  value  of  those  things 
wlddi  immoderate  self-love  doth  affect  in  prejudice 
to  charity,  together  with  the  worth  of  those  which 
duuity  doth  set  in  balance  to  them. 

Aristotle  himself  doth  observe,  that  the  ground  of 
Cttlpeble  self-love,  scraping,  scrambling,  scuffling  for 
particular  interest,  is  men's  high  esteem  and  passion 
for,  and  greedy  appetite  of  wealth,  of  honours,  of 
corporeal  pleasures :  whereas  virtuous  persons,  not 
admiring  those  things,  will  constantly  act  for  honesty 
sake,  and  out  of  love  to  their  friends  or  country ; 
wherein  although  they  most  really  benefit  and  truly 
gratify  themselves,  yet  are  they  not  blamed  for 
selfishness  ^. 

Keu^  rvSrvp  y^p  d  toXXa2   opfywrcu,  xa)  iwox^Jucaat  v€pi  aiura,  ei^  aptrra 
Ura'  tih  Kol  %€ptfAax^^  irrof'  ol  $c  Tcp<  ravra  vXtwixrat  xaftCfivrai  toTc 

xu^  ^»  ftXaahoi^  in^i^at,     Arist.  Eth.  ix.  8.  Vid.  tot. 
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SERM.      And  so  indeed  it  is :  if  we  rightly  did  apprehend 
7^^^'  the  infinite  vanity  of  all  worldly  goods,  the  meanness 
of  private  concerns,  the  true  despicableness  of  all 
those  honours,  those  profits,  those  delights  on  which 
commonly  men  do  so  dote,  we  should  not  be  so  fond 
or  jealous  of  them,  as  to  scrape  or  scuffle  for  them» 
envying  or  grudging  them  to  others ;  if  we  did  con- 
ceive the  transcendent  worth  of  future  rewards  al- 
lotted to  this  and  other  virtues,  the  great  considera- 
bleness  of  public  good  at  which  charity  aimeth,  the 
many  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  us  from  our 
neighbour's  welfare,  (entertained  with  complacence^ 
and  wisely  accommodated  to  our  use,)  we  should  not 
be  so  averse  from  tendering  his  good  as  our  own. 
2.  Let  us  consider  our  real  state  in  the  world,  in 
I  dependence  upon   the  pleasure  and  providence  oi 
\  Almighty  God. 

If  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  subsisting  only  by 
our  own  care  and  endeavour,  without  any  other  pa- 
tronage or  help,  it  may  thence  prove  hard  to  regard 
the  interests  of  others  as  comparable  to  oiir  own ; 
seeing  then,  in  order  to  our  living  with  any  conveni- 
ence, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  solicitous  for 
our  own  preservation  and  sustenance,  that  will  en- 
gage us  to  contend  with  others  as  competitors  for  the 
things  we  need,  and  uncapable  otherwise  to  attain : 
but  if  (as  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  true  state  of  things 
requireth)  we  consider  ourselves  as  subsisting  under 
the  protection,  and  by  the  providence  of  God,  who 
no  less  careth  for  us  than  for  others,  and  no  less  for 
others  than  for  us ;  (for,  as  the  Wise  Man  saith,  he 
'o/i^tim  li  careth  for  all  alike ;)  who  recommendeth  to  us  a 
Vl^m,^  being  mutually  concerned  each  for  other,  and  is  en- 
*»*p-  ^>-  7-  gageid  to  keep  us  from  suffering  thereby ;  who  com- 
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mandeth  us  to  disburden  our  cares  upon  himself;  SERM. 
who  assuredly  will  the  better  provide  for  us,  as  we  ^^^^' 
do  more  further  the  good  of  others :  if  we  do  con- 
ader  thus,  it  will  deliver  us  from  soUcitude  concern- 
ing our  subsistence  and  personal  accommodations, 
whence  we  may  be  free  to  regard  the  concerns  of 
others,  with  no  less  application  than  we  do  regard 
our  own. 

As  living  under  the  same  government  and  laws 
(being  members  of  one  commonwealth,  one  corpora*- 
tion,  one  family)  disposeth  men  not  only  willingly 
but  earnestly  to  serve  the  public  interest,  beyond  any 
hopes  of  receiving  thence  any  particular  advantage 
answerable  to  their  pain  and  care ;  so  considering 
ourselves  as  members  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
church,  under  the  governance  and  patronage  of 
God,  may  disengage  us  from  immoderate  respect  of 
private  good,  and  incline  us  to  promote  the  common 
welfare. 

3.  There  is  one  plain  way  of  rendering  this  duty 
possible,  or  of  perfectly  reconciling  charity  to  self- 
love  ;  which  is,  a  making  the  welfare  of  our  neigh- 
bour to  be  our  own :  which  if  we  can  do,  then  easily 
may  we  desire  it  more  seriously,  then  may  we  pro- 
mote it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  vigour :  for  then 
it  will  be  an  instance  of  self-love  to  exercise  charity ; 
then  both  these  inclinations  conspiring  will  march 
evenly  together,  one  will  not  extrude  nor  depress 
the  other. 

It  may  be  bard,  while  our  concerns  appear  di- 
vided, not  to  prefer  our  own;  but  when  they  are 
coincident,  or  conspire  together,  the  ground  of  that 
partiality  is  removed. 

Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  course,  but  grounded  in. 
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S^£RM.  reaaoiit  and  thereby  redudUe  to  {Nractice :  for  oona-^ 
^^^^'  dering  the  manifold  bands  of  relation,  (natimd^  civfl, 
or  spiritual)  between  men^  as  naturally  of  the  same 
kind  and  bloody  as  civilly  members  of  the  same  so- 
ciet7>  as  spiritually  linked  in  one  brotheriiood ;  cob- 
sidering  the  mutual  advantages  derivable  from  the 
wealth  and  welfiure  of  each  other,  (in  way  6i  need«i 
ful  succour^  advice,  and  comfort,  of  profitable  cooh^ 
naerce,  of  pteasant  conversation;)  considering  the 
mischiefs  which  from  our  neighbour's  indigency  and' 
affliction  we  may  incur,  they  rendering  him  as  a 
wild  beast,  unsociable,  trouUesome,  and  formidable 
to  us ;  considering  that  we  cannot  be  hf^ipy  without 
good  nature,  and  good  humour,  and  that  good  na*. 
ture  cannot  behold  any  sad  object  without  pity  and 
dolorous  resentment,  good  humour  cannot  subsist 
in  prospect  of  such  objects ;  consideriii^  that  charity 
is  an  instrument,  whereby  we  may  apply  all  our 
neighbour's  good  to  ourselves,  it  being  ours,  if  we 
can  find  complacence  therein ;  it  may  appear  rea- 
sonable to  reckon  all  our  neighbour's  concerns  to  our 
account. 

That  this  is  practicable,  experience  may  confirm ; 
for  we  may  observe,  that  men  commonly  do  thua 
appropriate  the  concerns  of  others,  resenting  the 
disasters  of  a  friend  or  of  a  relation  with  as  sensible 
displeasure  as  they  could  their  own;  and  answer- 
ably  finding  as  high  a  satisfaction  in  their  good  for- 
tune. Yea  many  persons  do  feel  more  pain  by  com- 
passion for  others,  than  they  could  do  in  sustaining 
the  same  evils ;  divers  can  with  a  stout  heart  un-p> 
dergo  their  own  afflictions,  who  are  melted  with 
those  of  a  friend  or  brother.  Seeing  then  in  true 
judgment  humanity  doth  match  any  other  relation. 
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and  Christianity  far  doth  exceed  all  other  alliances,  SERM. 

XXVI 

why  may  we  not  on  them  ground  the  like  affections 


and  practices,  if  reason  hath  any  force,  or  considera- 
tion can  anynirise  sway  in  our  practice  ? 

4.  It  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  perfect  observ- 
ance of  this  rule,  to  the  depression  of  self-love,  and 
advancement  of  charity  to  the  highest  pitch,  if  we 
do  studiously  contemplate  ourselves,  strictly  exa- 
mining our  conscience,  and  seriously  reflecting  on  our 
unworthiness  and  vileness;  the  infirmities  and  de- 
fects of  nature,  the  corruptions  and  defilements  of 
our  soul,  the  sins  and  miscarriages  of  our  lives: 
which  doing,  we  shall  certainly  be  far  from  admiring 
or  doting  on  ourselves ;  but  rather,  as  Job  did,  we 

shall  comdemn  and  abhor  ourselves :  when  we  see  Job  ».  io. 
ourselves  so  deformed  and  ugly,  how  can  we  be'"* 
aonabfe  in  our  own  eyes  ?  how  can  we  more  esteem 
or  affect  ourselves  than  others,  of  whose  unworthi- 
ness we  can  hardly  be  so  conscious  or  sure  ?  What 
{dace  can  there  be  for  that  vanity  and  folly,  for  that 
pride  and  arrogance,  for  that  partiality  and  injustice, 
which  are  the  sources  of  inmioderate  self-love  ? 

5.  And  lastly,  we  may  from  many  conspicuous 
experiments  and  examples  be  assured  that  such  a 
practice  of  this  duty  is  not  impossible ;  but  these  I 
have  already  produced  and  urged  in  the  precedent 
discourse,  and  shall  not  repeat  them  again. 


SERMON   XXVII. 


THE  NATURE,  PROPERTIES,  AND  ACTS  OF 

CHARITY. 


Ephes.  v.  S. 
And  waOc  in  love. 

SERM.  S^T.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  the  end  of  the  command^ 
XXVII,  ff^nt  (or  the  main  scope  of  the  evangeUcal  doctrine) 
t  Tim.  i.  5.  is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  con- 

science  J  and  faith  unfeigned;  that  charity  is  a  ge^ 
I  Cor.  xTi.  neral  principle  of  all  good  practice ;  ijet  all  your 
Gai.T.i4.  things  be  done  in  charity;)  that  is  the  sum  and 
8, 9!'  ^ "'  abridgment  of  all  other  duties,  so  that  he  that  lov^ 

eth  another,  hathfalfiJled  the  whole  law ;  that  it  is 

1  Cor.  xiii.  the  chi^  oi  the  theol(^cal  virtues ;  the  prime  fruit 
Gid.y.  33.  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  the  hand  of  perfection, 

'  "'  '^'  which  combineth  and  consummateth  all  other  graces. 

2  Pet.  i.  7.      St.  Peter  enjoineth  us  that  to  all  other  virtues  we 

should  add  charity,  as  the  top  and  crown  of  them ; 
I  Pet.  i7. 8.  and.  Above  aU  things,  saith  he,  have  fervent  cha^ 

rity  among  yourselves. 
Jam.  ii.  8.      St.  James  styleth  the  law  of  charity  vo/xov  /SaaikiMv, 

the  royal,  or  sovereign,  law. 
I  johD  iii.      St.  John  calleth  it,  in  way  of  excellence,  the  com- 

34    1 1  •  w  ____ 

21!        '  mandment  of  God;  This  is  his  commafidment,  that 

we  should  love  one  another. 
John  XT.  1 3.     Our  Lord  claimeth  it  for  his  peculiar  law;  This 

zUi.  34.  * 

is  my  commandment ;  and,  A  new  commandment  I 
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give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another.    And  he  SERM. 
maketh  the  observance  of  it  the^  special  badge  and  ^^^^^^; 
cognizance  of  his  followers ;  JBy  this  shall  all  men  *^obD  ziu. 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  an-- 
other. 

It  being  therefore  a  duty  of  so  grand  importance, 
it  is  most  requisite  that  we  should  well  understand 
it,  and  faithfully  observe  it;  to  which  purposes  I 
shall,  by  God's  assistance,  endeavour  to  confer  some- 
what, first  by  explaining  its  nature,  then  by  press- 
ing the  observance  of  it  by  several  inducements. 

The  nature  of  it  will,  as  I  conceive,  be  best  un- 
derstood by  representing  the  several  chief  acts, 
which  it  compriseth  or  implieth  as  necessary  pre- 
requisites, or  essential  ingredients,  or  inseparable 
adherents  to  it ;  some  internally  resident  in  the  soul, 
others  discharged  in  external  performance ;  toge- 
ther with  some  special  properties  of  it.  And  such 
are  those  which  follow. 

I.  Loving  our  neighbour  doth  imply,  that  we 
should  value  and  esteem  him :  thb  is  necessary,  for 
affection  doth  follow  opinion;  so  that  we  cannot 
like  any  thing  which  we  do  not  esteem,  or  wherein 
we  do  not  apprehend  some  considerable  good,  at- 
tractive of  affection ;  that  is  not  amiable,  which  is 
wholly  contemptible ;  or  so  far  as  it  is  such. 

But  in  right  judgment  no  man  is  such ;  for  the 
Wise  Man  telleth  us,  that  he  that  despiseth  his^roy.xiy. 
neighbour,  sinneth ,;  and.  He  is  void  of  understand-  p^r.  xi.13. 
ing  that  despiseth  his  neighbour :  but  no  man  is 
guilty  of  sin  or  folly  for  despising  that  which  is 
wholly  despicable. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  every  man  is  subject  to  de- 
fects and  to  mischances,  apt  to  breed  contempt,  espe- 
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SBRM.  cially  in  the  minds  of  vulgar  and  weak  people;  Ixit 
^^'  TIP  man  is  really  despicilble.     For, 


Every  man  living  hath  stamped  on  him  the  veiier- 
fiUe  image  of  his  glorious  Maker,  which  nothii^  in- 
cident to  him  can  utterly  deface. 

Every  man  is  of  a  divine  extraction,  and  al- 
lied to  Heaven  by  nature  and  by  grace;  as  the  son 
Job  xxxi.  of  God,  and  brother  of  God  incarnate.  If  I  did  de- 
'^'  '^'  ^^'  9pi9e  the  eauee  qfmy  man-^rvant  or  ef  my  mmd-^ 
servant,  when  they  contended  tvith  me ;  what  then 
shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up  ?  and  when  he  ffi- 
sitethy  what  shall  I  answer  him  f  Did  not  he  that 
Jobxxzii.  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and  did  not  one 
^*  fashion  us  in  the  wonUf  ? 

Every  man  is  endued  with  that  celestial  faculty 
of  reason,  inspired  by  the  Almighty^  (for,  Ther€  is 
a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
gif)eth  them  understandings)  and  hath  an  inmiortal 
spirit  residing  in  him ;  or  rather  is  himself  an  an- 
gelical spirit  dwelling  in  a  visible  tabernacle. 

Every  man  was  ori^natty  designed  and  framed 
for  a  fruition  of  eternal  happiness. 

Every  man  hath  an  interest  in  the  common  re- 
demption, purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  tasted  death  for  every  one. 

Every  man  is  capable  of  sovereign  bliss,  and  hath 
a  crown  of  encUess  glory  offered  to  him. 

In  fine,  every  man,  and  all  men  alike,  antecedently 

to  their  own  will  and  choice,  are  the  objects  of  his 

Pb.  cxiv.  9.  love,  of  his  care,  of  his  mercy ;  who  is  loving  unto 

every  man,  and  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works ; 

Job  xxxIt.  ^ho  hath  made  the  small  and  the  great,  and  careth 

\?ijjd.  vi.  sfoT  nil  alike ;  who  is  rich,  in  bounty  and  mercy,  /o- 
^^m.x.  ".^p^^^  f^u  ^^f  call  upon  him. 
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How  then  can  any  man  be  deemed  contemptible,  SERM. 
having  so  noble  relations,  capacities,  and  privileges  ?  ^^^^' 
How  a  roan  standeth  in  esteem  with  God  Elihu  tell- 
eih  us ;  God^  saith  he,  is  mighty ^  and  despiseth  not  Job  xxxw. 
any:  although  he  be  so  mighty,  so  excellent  in  pe1vp8.izix.33. 
fectioB,  so  infinitely  in  state  exalted  above  all,  yet 
-doth  not  he  slight  any ;  and  how  can  we  contemn 
4hofie,  whom  the  certain  voucher  and  infallible  judge 
^  worth  deigneth  to  v^ue  ?  Indeed  God  so  valued 
every  man  as  to  take  great  care,  to  be  at  great  cost 
and  trouble,  to  stoop  down  firom  heaven,  to  assume 
mortal  flesh,  to  endure  pinching  wants  and  sore  dis- 
tresses, to  taste  death  ^ar  every  one. 

We  may  ask  with  St.  Paul,  Why  dost  thou  set  at  Rom.  xiv. 
nonght  thy  brother  ? 

Is  it  for  the  lowness  of  his  condition,  or  for  any 
misfortune  that  hath  be&Uen  him  ?  But  are  not  Jam.  h.  5. 
the  best  men,  art  not  thou  thyself  obnoxious  to  33.  cxM.  9. 
the  like?  Hath  not  God  declared  that  he  hath  a 
^qiecial  regard  to  such?  And  are  not  such  things 
tx>mmonly  disposed  by  his  hand  with  a  gracious 
intent  ? 

Is  it  for  meanness  of  parts,  or  abilities,  or  endow- 
ments? But  tfre  not  these  the  gifts  of  Qod^  absolutely 
at  his  disposal,  and  arbitrarily  distributed  (n:  preserv- 
ed; so  that  thou  who  art  so  wise  in  thy  own  conceit 
to-day,  mayest,  by  a  disease,  or  from  a  judgment,  de- 
served by  thy  pride,  become  an  idiot  to-morrow  ? 
Have  not  many  good,  and  therefore  many  happy  i  Cor.  i.  26. 
men,  wanted  those  things  ? 

Is  it  for  moral  imperfections  or  blemishes ;  for  vi- 
cious habits,  or  actual  misdemeanours?  These  indeed 
are  the  only  debasements  and  disparagements  of  a 
man ;  yet  do  they  not  expunge  the  characters  of  di- 
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SERM.  vinity  impressed  on  his  nature;  and  he  may  by  God's 
XXVIL  mercy  recover  from  them.     And  are  not  we  our- 
selves, if  grace  do  not  uphold  us,  liable  to  the  same  ? 
Yea,  may  we  not,  if  without  partiality  or  flattery  we 
examine  ourselves,  discern  the  same  within  us,  or 
other  defects  equivalent  ?  And,  however,  is  not  pity 
rather  due  to  them  than  contempt  ?  Whose  charac- 
Luke  xTiii.  tcr  was  it,  that  they  trusted  they  were  righteous^ 
9.  XVI.  15.  ^^^  despised  others  ?  That  the  most  palpable  of- 
fender should  not  be  quite  despised,  God  had  a  jipe- 
cial  care  in  his  Law,  for  that  end  moderating  punish- 
Deut.  xrr.  meut,  and  restraining  the  number  of  stripes ;   //^ 
^'^'         saith  the  Law,  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be 
beaten^  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and 
to  be  beaten  before  his  Jace,  according  to  hisfauUj 
by  a  certain  number.    Forty  stripes  he  may  give 
him,  and  not  exceed:  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and 
beat  him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy 
brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee. 

We  may  consider  that  the  common  things,  both 
good  and  bad,  wherein  men  agree,  are  far  more  con- 
siderable than  the  peculiar  things  wherein  they  dif- 
fer ;  to  be  a  man  is  much  beyond  being  a  lord,  or  a 
wit,  or  a  philosopher ;  to  be  a  Christian  doth  infi- 
nitely surpass  being  an  emperor,  or  a  learned  clerk ; 
to  be  a  sinner  is  much  worse  than  to  be  a  beggar,  or 
an  idiot.  The  agreement  of  men  is  in  the  substance 
and  body  of  things;  the  difference  is  in  a  circum- 
stance, a  fringe,  or  a  shadow  about  them ;  so  that 
we  cannot  despise  another  man,  without  reflecting 
contempt  on  ourselves,  who  are  so  very  like  him, 
and  not  considerably  better  than  he,  or  hardly  can 
without  arrogance  pretend  to  be  so. 

We  may  therefore,  and  reason  doth  require  that 
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we  should  value  our  neighbour;  and  it  is  no  impos-  SERM. 
able  or  unreasonable  precept  which  St.  Peter  giveth 
OS,  to  honour  all  men;  and  with  it  a  charitable  mind  >  p^^"*  ^1- 
will  easily  comply:   it  ever  will  descry  something 
valuable,  something  honourable,  something  amiable 
in  our  neighbour ;  it  will  find  somewhat  of  dignity 
in  the  meanest,  somewhat  of  worth  in  the  basest, 
somewhat  hopeful  in  the  most  degenerate  of  men ;  it  i  Cor.  ziii. 
therefore  will  not  absolutely  slight  or  scorn  any  man 
whatever,  looking  on  him  as  an  abject  or  forlorn 
wretch,  unworthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  of  charity  to  see  more  things 
estimable  in  others  than  in  ourselves ;  or  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  more  defects  meriting  disesteem  in 
ourselves  than  in  others;  and  consequently  in  our 
opinion  to  prefer  others  before  us,  according  to  those 
apostolical  precepts,  JSe  kindly  affected  one  toward^^-  xii. 
another  with  brotherly  love^  in  honour  preferring' 
one  another.    In  lowliness  of  mind  let  ecu^h  esteem  Phii.  ii.3. 
other  better  than  themselves.    JSe  sulject  one  to  i  Pet  ▼.  5. 
another. 

11.  Loving  our  neighbour  doth  imply  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  of  his  welfare,  and  good  of  all 
kinds,  in  due  proportion  :  for  it  is  a  property  of  love, 
that  it  would  have  its  object  most  worthy  of  itself, 
and  consequently  that  it  should  attain  the  best  state 
whereof  it  is  capable,  and  persist  firm  therein ;  to  be 
fair  and  plump,  to  flourish  and  thrive  without  dimi- 
nution or  decay ;  this  is  plain  to  experience  in  re- 
spect to  any  other  thing  (a  horse,  a  flower,  a  build- 
ing, or  any  such  thing)  which  we  pretend  to  love : 
wherefore  charity  should  dispose  us  to  1^  thus  af- 
fected to  our  neighbour;  so  that  we  do  not  look 
upon  his  condition  or  affairs  with  an  indifferent  eye 
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SERM.  or  cold  heart,  but  are  much  concerned  for  him,  and 
XXVIL  py|.  forth  hearty  wishes  for  his  interests :  we  should 
wish  him  adorned  with  all  virtue,  and  accomplished 
with  all  worthy  endowments  of  soul ;  we  should  wish 
him  prosperous  success  in  all  his  designs,  and  a  com- 
fortable satisfaction  of  his  desires ;  we  should  wish 
him  with  alacrity  of  mind  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry, and  to  enjoy  the  best  accommodations  of  his 
life.  Not  formally  and  in  compliment,  as  the  mode 
is,  but  really  and  with  a  cordial  sense,  upon  his  un- 
dertaking any  enterprise,  we  should  wish  him  good 
speed ;  upon  any  prosperous  success  of  his  endea- 
vours, we  should  bid  him  joy;  wherever  he  is  going, 
whatever  he  is  doing,  we  should  wish  him  peace  and 
the  presence  of  God  with  him :  we  should  tender 
his  health,  his  safety,  his  quiet,  his  rej^utation,  his 
wealth,  his  prosperity  in  all  respects ;  but  especially 
with  peculiar  ardency  we  should  desire  his  final  wel- 
fare, and  the  happiness  of  his  soul,  that  being  incom- 
parably his  chief  concern. 

Hence  readily  should  we  pour  forth  our  prayers, 
which  are  the  truest  expressions  of  good  desire,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  neighbour,  to  him  who  is  able  to 
work  and  bestow  it. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  for  his  country- 
Rom.  x.  I.  men,  signified  in  those  words.  Brethren,  my  hearts 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they 
may  he  saved ;  such  was  his  love  to  the  Philippians, 
UsT06£      God  is  my  record,  how  greatly  I  long  after  you 
Phiu.  8.   oUi  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  this  I  pray, 

2  Cor.  xiu.  f^^f  y^^^  ^^  ^^y  abound  more  and  more  in  know^ 

ledge,  and  in  all  judgment 

Such  was  St.  John's  charity  to  his  friend  Gains,  to 

3  John  2.    whom  he  ^oXA,  Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that 
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thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  SERM. 
wul  prospereth. '^ 

Such  is  the  charity,  which  we  are  enjoined  to  ex- 
press toward  all  men,  by  praying  for  all  men,  in  i  Tim.  u.  3. 
conformity  to  the  charity  of  God,  who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

Such  is  the  charity  we  are  commanded  to  use  to- 
ward our  enemies,  blessing  those  who  curse  us,  and  Mutt.  v.  4^. 
praying  for  those  who  despitefuUy  use  us,  and  per-  3^.  *  ***"' 
secute  us;  the  which  was  exemplified  by  our  Lord, ^^^y"* ^' 
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by  St.  Stephen,  by  all  the  holy  apostles. 

III.  Charity  doth  imply  a  complacence  or  delight- 
ful satisfaction  in  the  good  of  our  neighbour ;  this  is 
consequent  on  the  former  property,  for  that  joy  na- 
turally doth  result  from  events  agreeable  to  our  de- 
sire :  charity  hath  a  good  eye,  which  is  not  offended 
or  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  its  neighbour  s  virtue, 
or  with  the  splendour  of  his  fortune,  but  vieweth 
either  of  them  steadily  with  pleasure,  as  a  very  de- 
lightful spectacle ;  it  beholdeth  him  to  prosper  and 
flourish,  to  grow  in  wealth  and  repute,  not  only  with- 
out envious  repining,  but  with  gladsome  content :  its 
property  is  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice ;  to  par-  Rom.  xii. 
take  of  their  enjoyments,  to  feast  in  their  pleasures,  ^^' 
to  triumph  in  their  success. 

As  one  member  doth  feel  the  health  and  the  de- 1  Cor.  xii. 
light  which  another  immediately  doth  enjoy ;  so  hath 
a  charitable  man  a  sensible  complacence  in  the  wel- 
fare and  joy  of  his  neighbour. 

His  prosperity  of  any  kind,  in  proportion  to  its 
importance,  doth  please  him ;  but  especially  his  spi- 
ritual proficiency  and  improvement  in  virtue  doth 
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S£RM.  yield  matter  of  content;  and  his  good  deeds  he  be- 

holdeth  with  abundant  satisfaction. 
2Cor.xiii.9.     Tijjg  jg  ^jj^t  instance  of  charity  which  St.  Paul 

Phil.  11.  a.  ... 

ir.  I.        so  frequently  doth  express  in  his  Epistles,  declaring 
9.ii.  19.     the  extreme  joy  he  did  feel  in  the  faith,  in  the  vir- 
tue, in  the  orderly  conversation  of  those  brethren 
to  whom  he  writeth. 

This  charity  possessed  St.  John,  when  he  said, 
3  John  4.   /  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  chil- 
dren walk  in  truth. 

This  is  the  charity  of  heaven,  which  doth  even 
cheer  the  angels,  and  doth  enhance  the  bliss  of  the 
Luke  xr.  7,  blcsscd  Spirits  there ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  There  is 
joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth. 
Hence  this  is  the  disposition  of  charitable  persons, 
sincerely  to   congratulate  any  good  occurrence  to 
their  neighbour ;  they  are  ready  to  conspire  in  ren- 
dering thanks  and  praise  to  the  Author  of  their  wel- 
fare, taking  the  good  conferred  on  their  neighbour 
as  a  blessing  and  obligation  on  themselves ;  so  that 
they  upon  such  occasions  are  apt  to  say  with  St. 
I  Thess.  iii.  Paul,  What  thanks  can  we  render  to  God  for  you^ 
^'  for  all  the  joy  wherewith  we  joy  for  your  sakes 

iTbea. IS  before  God?  and.   We  are  bound  to  thank  God 
always  for  you^  brethren^  because  that  your  faith 
groweth  exceedingly^    and    that    the   charity  of 
every  one  of  you  all  toward  eaxih  other  abound- 
iCor.i.4,5.e^^ ;  and,  /  thank  my  God  always  on  your  beJialf, 
Rora.'i*.8.\^  the  grace  of  God  which   is  given  you  by 
cSk  L  3.^'  Jesus  Christy  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched 

Eph.  V.  20.    ^ 

It  is  a  precept  of  St.  Paul,  Give  thanks  always 
inrfp  irdvrav ;  which  is  translated  for  all  things,  but 
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it  might  as  well  be  rendered^br  all  persons ^  accord-  S£RM. 
ing  to  that  injunction,  /  exhort ,  that  first  of  all  sup-  XXVIL 
jUcaiumSy  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  i  Tim.  a,  i, 
thanks  he  made  for  all  men:  not  only  prayers  are 
to  be  made,  but  thanksgivings  are  to  be  offered  for 
all  men»  out  of  general  charity. 

IV.  Correspondently,  love  of  our  neighbour  doth 
imply  conddency  and  commiseration  of  the  evils  be- 
falling him :  for  what  we  love,  we  cannot  without 
displeasure  behold  lying  in  a  bad  condition,  sinking 
into  decay,  or  in  danger  to  perish  ;  so,  to  a  charitable 
mind,  the  bad  state  of  any  man  is  a  most  unpleasant 
and  painful  sight. 

It   is  the  property   of   charity  to   mourn    with^>^»iuf. 
those  that  mourn ;  not  coldly,  but  passionately,  (for  15.  ' 
it  is  to  weep  with  those  that  weep,)  resenting  every 
man's  case  with  an  affection  suitable  thereto,  and  as 
he  doth  himself  resent  it. 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace  ?  charity  doth  hold 
down  its  head,  is  abashed  and  out  of  countenance, 
partaking  of  his  shame :  is  any  man  disappointed  of 
his  hopes  or  endeavours  ?  charity  crieth  out  akis,  as 
if  it  were  itself  defeated :  is  any  man  afflicted  with 
pain  or  sickness  ?  charity  looketh  sadly,  it  sigheth 
and  groaneth,  it  fainteth  and  languisheth  with  him : 
is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  want  ?  charity  if  it 
cannot  succour,  it  will  condole  :  doth  ill  news  arrive  ? 
charity  doth  hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear  and  a 
sad  heart,  although  not  particularly  concerned  in  it. 
The  sight  of  a  wreck  at  sea,  of  a  field  spread  with 
carcasses,  of  a  country  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  and 
cities  ruined,  and  of  the  like  calamities  incident  to 
mankind,  would  touch  the  bowels  of  any  man ;  but 
the  very  report  of  them  would  affect  the  heart  of 
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SERM.  charity.     It  doth  not  suffer  a  man  with  comfort  or 

XXVII 

J2__ease  to  enjoy  the  accommodations  of  his  own  state. 


while  others  before  him  are  in  distress :  it  cannot  be 

merry  while  any  man  in  presence  is  sorrowful :  it 

cannot  seem  happy  while  its  neighbour  doth  appear 

miserable :  it  hath  a  share  in  all  the  afflictions  which 

it  doth  behold  or  hear  of,  according  to  that  instance 

:Luy*Hfm^   in  St.  Paul  of  the  Philippians,  Ye  have  done  well, 

Heb.xui.3.^^a^  ^e  did  tommunicute  with  (or  partake  in)  my 

qfflictions;  and  according  to  that  precept.  Remember 

those  which  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them. 

Job  XXX.        Such  was  the  charity  of  Job ;  ZHd  not  I  weep 

*^'         for  him  that  was  in  trouble?   was  not  my  soul 

grieved  for  the  poor  ? 

Such  was  the  charity  of  the  Psalmist,  even  toward 
Pfeai.  XXXV.  his  ingrateful  enemies ;  J^ey,  saith  he,  rewarded 
"'  '3>  14-  ^^  evil  for  good  to  the  spoiling  of  my  soul;  but  as 
for  me,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sack- 
cloth, I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting.     I  behaved 
myself  as  though  it  had  been  my  friend  or  my 
brother ;  I  bowed  down  heavily  as  one  that  mourn- 
ethfor  his  mother. 
aC0r.x1.29.      Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul ;   Who  is  weak, 
said  he,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is  qffended,  and 
I  burn  not  ?  with  fervent  compassion. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  so 
reigned  in  his  heart,  that  no  passion  is  so  often  at- 
tributed to  him  as  this  of  pity,  it  being  expressed  to 
Matxiv.14.be  the  motive  of  his  great  works.     Jesus,  saith  St, 
Matthew,  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude, 
KOI  €(nrKaryyyl(T6i^  hr  avroT^,  and  was  moved  (in  his  bow- 
els) with  compassion  toward  them,  and  he  healed 
TLxxmy)c*i'  thcir  sick :  and,  /  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
wflltt  XV,   tude,  because  they  have  nothing  to  eat :  and  I  will 

$2  XX.  34. 
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not  send  them  away  fastings  lest  they  faint  in  the  SERM. 
way:   and,  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them^  and  ^^^^'' 
touched  their  eyes:  and,  Jesus,  moved  with  com- Mark  1.41. 
passion,  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  him,  (the 
leper,)  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will ;  he  thou  clean : 
and.  When  the  Lord  saw  her,  (the  widow  of  Nairn,  Luk.vii.13. 
whose  son  was  carried  out,)  he  had  compassion  on 
her:  and.  He  heheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  2V,Lukexix. 
considering  the  miseries  impendent  on  it,  as  a  just^^' 
punishment  of  their  outrageous  injuries  against  him- 
self; and  when  the  two  good  sisters  did  bewail  their 
brother  Lazarus,  He  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  john  xi. 
troubled;  and  wept  with  them:  whence  the  Jews^^'^^'^^* 
did  collect.  Behold  how  he  loved  him  ! 

Thus  any  calamity  or  misfortune  befalling  his 
neighbour  doth  raise  distasteful  regret  and  commi- 
seration  in  a  charitable  soul;  but  especially  moral 
evils  (which  indeed  are  the  great  evils,  in  comparison 
whereto  nothing  else  is  evil)  do  work  that  effect :  to 
see  men  dishonour  and  wrong  their  Maker,  to  pro- 
voke his  anger,  and  incur  his  disfavour ;  to  see  men 
abuse  their  reason,  and  disgrace  their  nature ;  to  see 
men  endamage  their  spiritual  estate,  to  endanger  the 
loss  of  their  souls,  to  discost  from  their  happiness, 
and  run  into  eternal  ruin,  by  distemper  of  mind  and 
an  inordinate  conversation  ;  this  is  most  afflictive  to 
a  man  endued  with  any  good  degree  of  charity. 
Could  one  see  a  man  sprawling  on  the  ground,  wel- 
tering in  his  blood,  with  gaping  wounds,  gasping  for 
breath,  without  compassion  ?  And  seeing  the  con- 
dition of  him  that  lieth  groveling  in  sin,  weltering 
in  guilt,  wounded  with  bitter  remorse  and  pangs  of 
conscience,  nearly  obnoxious  to  eternal  death,  is  far 
worse  and  more  deplorable ;  how  can  it  but  touch 
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SERM.  the  heart  of  a  charitable  man,  and  stir  his  bowds 

xxvn 

with  compassionate  anguish  ? 

Such  was  the  excellent  charity  of  the  holy  Psalm- 

Psaim  cxix.  ist,  signified  in  those  ejaculations,  /  beheld  the  trans-' 

gressors,  and  was  grieved ;  because  they  kept  not 

cxix.  136.  thy  word:  and.  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  nUne 

eyeSf  because  men. keep  not  thy  law. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  toward  his  in- 
credulous and  obdurate  countrymen,  (notwithstand- 
ing their  hatred  and  ill  treatment  of  himself,)  the 
Rom.  ix.  which  he  so  earnestly  did  aver  in  those  words,  /  say 
*'  '  the  truth,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me 
witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heavi- 
ness and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart  for  them. 

Such  was  the  charity  of  our  Lord,  which  disposed 
him  as  to  a  continual  sense  of  men's  evils,  so  upon 
particular  occasions  to  grieve  at  their  sins  and  spi- 
ritual wants ;  as  when  the  Pharisees  maligned  him 
for  his  doing  good,  he,  it  is  said,  did  (rvXhrg^ToBcu, 
iakv}l\\\.$,  grieve  (or  condole)^'  the  hardness  of  their  heart; 
and.  When  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and 
were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shep^ 
Lukcxix.  herd:  and  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  because 
it  did  not  know  in  its  day  the  things  which  be-* 
longed  to  its  peace,  (either  temporal,  or  eternal.) 
•    This  is  that  charity,  which  God  himself  in  a  wonder- 
ful and  incomprehensible  manner  doth  exemplify  to 
Jamc8v.ii.us  I  for  he  is  the  Father  of  pities ;  ifii\v(rK)<arf/yoq,fvU 
Jer.xxxi  of  bowcls ;  his  bowels  are  troubled,  and  do  sound, 
i^^ijiji  j^  when  he  is  (for  upholding  justice,  or  reclaiming  sin- 
fixi  ^9'^  wers)  constrained  to  inflict  punishment ;  of  him  it  is 
Lxx.)      said,  that  his  soul  was  grieved  for  the  misery  of 
(Ho8.xi.8.)  Israel ;  and  that  he  was  evicted  in  cM  the  qfflic- 
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tions  of  bis  people.     So  incredible  miracles  dotb  in-  SERM^ 
finite  charity  work  in  God,  that  the  ino^assible  God  "^^^^^^ 
10  a  manner  should  suffer  with  us,  that  happiness  it- 
self should  partake  in  our  misery ;  that  grief  should 
spring  up  in  the  fountain  of  joy.     How  this  can  be, 
we  thoroughly  cannot  well  apprehend;  but  surely 
those  expresses  are  used  in  condescension  to  signify 
the  greatly  charitable  benignity  of  God,  and  to  shew 
us  our  duty,  that  we  should  be'  merciful  as  oier  Lake n. 36. 
heavenly  Father  is  merciful^  sympathizing   with  (Luke  xW. 
the  miseries  and  sorrows  of  our  brethren.  ^'^ 

This  is  that  duty  which  is  so  frequently  incul-coi.ui.  13. 
cated;  when  we  are  charged  to  put  on  bowels  o^EpV.  1^.33. 
pity  J  to  be  evavKayxvoh  tender-hearted,  to  be  o-v/avo^'^**-"''^- 
Suf,  compassionate  one  toward  another. 

Hence  it  is,  that  good  men  in  this  world  cannot 
live  in  any  briskness  of  mirth  or  height  of  jollity, 
their  own  enjoyments  being  tempered  by  the  discon- 
tents of  others ;  the  continual  obvious  spectacles  of 
sorrow  and  of  sin  damping  their  pleasures,  and 
quashing  excessive  transports  of  joy :  for  who  could 
much  enjoy  himself  in  an  hospital,  in  a  prison,  in  a 
chamel? 

V.  It  is  generaUy  a  property  of  love  to  appropriate 
its  object ;  in  apprehension  and  affection  embracing 
it,  possessing  it,  enjoying  it  as  its  own :  so  charity 
doth  make  our  neighbour  to  be  ours,  engaging  us  to 
tender  his  case  and  his  concerns  as  our  own  ;  so  that 
we  shall  exercise  about  them  the  same  affections  of 
soul,  (the  same  desires,  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the 
same  joys  and  sorrows,)  as  about  our  own  nearest  and 
most  peculiar  interest ;  so  that  his  danger  will  affright 
us,  and  in  his  security  we  shall  find  repose ;  his  profit 
is  gain,  and  his  losses  are  damages  to  us ;  we  do  rise 
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SERM.  by  his  preferment,  and  sink  down  by  his  fall;  his 
good  speed  is  a  satisfaction,  and  his  disappointment 
a  cross  to  us;  his  enjoyments  afford  pleasure,  and 
his  sufferings  bring  pain  to  us. 

So  charity  doth  enlarge  our  minds  beyond  private 
considerations,  conferring  on  them  an  universal  in- 
terest, and  reducing  all  the  world  within  the  verge' 
of  their  affectionate  care ;  so  that  a  man^s  self  is  a 
very  small  and  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  r^ard : 

iCor.xiii.5.  whence  charity  is  said  not  to  seek  its  own  things, 

Filil^u.4.  and  we  are  commanded  not  to  look  on  our  cum 
things ;  for  that  the  regard  which  charity  beareth  to 
its  own  interest,  in  comparison  to  that  which  it  bear- 
eth toward  the  concerns  of  others,  hath  the  same 
proportion  as  one  man  hath  to  all  men ;  being  there-^ 
fore  exceedingly  small,  and  as  it  were  none  at  all. 

Thisy  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  is  the  canon  of  mast 
perfect  Christiafiisni,  this  is  an  exact  boundary, 
this  is  the  highest  top  of  it,  to  seek  things  prqfit- 

pbii.  w,  16.  able  to  the  public^ :  and  according  to  this  rule  cha- 
rity doth  walkf  it  prescribeth  that  compass  to  itself, 
it  aspireth  to  that  pitch ;  it  disposeth  to  act  as  St; 

iCor.  X.33.  Paul  did,  /  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking 
mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they 
may  be  saved, 

VI.  It  is  a  property  of  love  to  affect  union,  or  the 
greatest  approximation  that  can  be  to  its  object.  As 
hatred  doth  set  things  at  distance,  making  them  to 
shun  or  chase  away  one  another ;  so  love  doth  attract 
things,  doth  combine  them,  doth  hold  them  fast  to- 
gether ;  every  one  would  be  embracing  and  enjoying 

^  TotrTo  Kavu¥  x^fO'TiayKr^t/  rot;  vXciorarot/,  tovto  o^(  ^KpiPvfAtv^^f  eJSni 
1}  Kopvffni  ii  avwrdrUf  to  Tcb  Kottnj  avjJLiptpoifTa  ^vjTfh*      Clirys.  in   I  Cor. 

Orat.  XXV. 
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what  be  loveth  in  the  manner  whereof  it  is  capable :  SERM. 
so  doth  charity  dispose  a  man  to  conjunction  with  "^^^^^^ 
others;  it  soon  will  breed  acquaintance,  kind  con* 
versation,   and   amicable   correspondence  with   our 
Deighbour. 

It  would  be  a  stranger  to  no  man,  to  whom  by  its 
intercourse  it  may  yield  any  benefit  or  comfort. 

Its  arms  are  always  open,  and  its  bosom  free  to 
receive  all,  who  do  not  reject  or  decline  its  amity. 

It  is  most  frankly  accessible,  most  affable,  most 
tractable,  most  sociable,  most  apt  to  interchange 
good  offices ;  most  ready  to  oblige  others,  and  willing 
to  be  obliged  by  them. 

It  avoideth  that  unreasonable  suspiciousness  and 
diffidence,  that  timorous  shyness,  that  crafty  reserv- 
edness,  that  supercilious  morosity,  that  fastidious 
suUenness,  and  tlje  like  untoward  dispositions,  which 
keep  men  in  estrangement,  stifling  good  inclinations 
to  familiarity  and  friendship. 

VII.  It  is  a  property  of  love  to  desire  a  reciprocal  SpesmutiuB 
affection ;  for  that  is  the  surest  possession  and  fivvci"  sen,Eprix„ 
est  union,  which  is  grounded  upon  voluntarily  con- 
spiring in  affection ;  and  if  we  do  value  any  person, 
we  cannot  but  prize  his  good-will  and  esteem. 

Charity  is  the  mother  of  friendship,  not  only  as 
inclining  us  to  love  others,  but  as  attracting  others 
to  love  us ;  disposing  us  to  affect  their  amity,  and  by 
obliging  means  to  procure  it. 

Hence  is  that  evangelical  precept  so  often  enjoined 
to  us,  oi  pursuing  peace  with  all  mefij  importing  Heb.xii.14. 
that  we  should  desire  and  seek  by  all  fair  means  the  ^^.^li"* 
good-will  of  men,  without  which  peace  from  them  *^* 
cannot  subsist ;  for  if  they  do  not  love  us,  they  will 
be  infesting  us  with  unkind  words  or  deeds. 
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SERM.      VIII.  Hence  also  charity  disposeth  to  please  our 

^^^^^'  neighbour,  not  only  by  inoffensive  but  by  obliging 
demeanour ;  by  a  ready  complaisance  and  compliance 
with  his  fashion,  with  his  humour,  with  his  desire 
in  matters  lawful,  or  in  a  way  consistent  with  duty 
and  discretion. 

Rom.  XT.  2.  Such  charity  St.  Paul  did  prescribe ;  Let  every 
one  please  his  neighbour^  Jbr  his  good  to  ed^fica^ 

iCor.  x.3s.tion:  such  he  practised  himself.  Even  as  I  please 
all  men  in  all  things^  not  seeking  mine  own  prqfit ; 
and,  /  have  made  myself  a  servant  to  aU,  that  I 
might  gain  the  more. 

Rom.  XT.  3.     Such  was   the   charity   of  our  Lord,   for  even 

John  u.  2.  Christ  pleased  not  himself:  he  indeed  did  stoop 
to  converse  with  sorry  men  in  their  way,  he  came 
when  he  was  invited,  he  accepted  their  entertain- 
ment, he  from  the  frankness  of  his  conversation 
with  all  sorts  of  persons  did  undergo  the  reproach 

Mat.  xi.  19.  of  being  a  winehibher,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 

Luk.  vii.34.     . 

stnners. 

It  is  the  genius  and  complexion  of  charity  to  affect 
nothing  uncouth  or  singular  in  matters  of  indifferent 
nature;  to  be  candid,  not  rigid  in  opinion;  to  be 
pliable,  not  stiff  in  humour ;  to  be  smooth  and  gentle, 
not  rugged  and  peevish  in  behaviour. 

It  doth  indeed  not  flatter,  not  soothe,  not  humour 
any  man  in  bad  things,  or  in  things  very  absurd  and 
foolish  ;  it  would  rather  choose  to  displease  and  cross 
him,  than  to  abuse,  to  delude,  to  wrong,  or  hurt  him ; 
but  excepting  such  cases,  it  gladly  pleaseth  all  men, 
denying  its  own  will  and  conceit  to  satisfy  the 
pleasure  and  fancy  of  others ;  practising  that  which 
St.  Peter  enjoined  in  that  precept,  JBe  of  one 
mind^  be  compassionate ^  love  as  brethren^  be  pitp- 
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Jiil,  be  courteous^;  or  as  St.  Paul  might  intend,  SERM. 
when  he  bid  us,  yapt^eaSai  a>J<'^\oig,  to  gratify y  to  ^^^^ 
indulge  one  another,  Eph.  iv.  32. 

IX.  Love  of  our  neighbour  doth  imply  readiness 
upon  all  occasions  do  do  him  good,  to  promote  and 
advance  his  benefit  in  all  kinds. 

It  doth  not  rest  in  good  opinions  of  mind,  and  good 
affections  of  heart,  but  from  those  roots  doth  put  forth 
abundant  fruits  of  real  beneficence ;  it  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  faint  desires  or  sluggish  wishes,  but 
wiU  be  up  and  doing  what  it  can  for  its  neighbour. 

Love  is  a  busy  and  active,  a  vigorous  and  spright-  Love  is 
fill,  a  courageous  and  industrious  disposition  of  soul ;  aeTthf  ^ 
which  wiU  prompt  a  man,  and  push  him  forward  to^."'*'^'' 
undertake  or  undergo  any  thing,  to  endure  pains,  to 
encounter  dangers,  to  surmount  difficulties  for  the 
good  of  its  object. 

Such  is  true  charity ;  it  will  dispose  us  to  love,  as  1  JobDiii. 
St  John  prescribeth,  cpycD  km  akyfiela^  in  work  and  m  jamesU. 
truth:  not  only  in  mental  desire,  but  in  effectual'^* 
performance;  not  only  in  verbal  pretence,  but  in 
real  effect. 

Hence  charity  will  render  a  man  a  general  bene-*AM-ix«^- 
factor,  in  all  matters,  upon  all  occasions;  affording V^.'ll^r^ 
to  his  neighbour  all  kinds  of  assistance  and  relief,  .^^^^^ "dis- 
according to  his   neighbour's   need,   and   his  own '^^  *'^*»^''« 
ability :  it  will  make  him  a  bountiful  dispenser  of  14. 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  a  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  a  r^rtX  ixi- 
visitor  of  the  sick,  an  instructor  of  the  ignorant,  an  \^^^y, 
adviser  of  the  doubtful,  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  J Jj^  ^^ 
a  hospitable  entertainer  of  strangers,  a  reconciler  of  i;*"*- 
differences,  an  intercessor  for  offenders,  an  advocate 

^  'OfAi<ppc¥€q,  cvf».%adu^y  (fnXabthpctf  cvo-vXayx^f,  <f>iXo<f>poif€i.    I  Pet, 

111.  8. 
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SERM.  of  those  who  need  defence,  a  succourer  of  all  that 

^^^^^^'  want  help. 

jobxxix.  The  practice  of  Job  describeth  its  nature ;  /,  saith 
he,  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  Juther- 
lesSy  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 
upon  me ;  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  jiyy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blinds  and  feet  was  / 
to  the  lame :  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor^  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out:  and  I 
brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucked  the  spoil 

Job  xxxi.  out  of  his  teeth.  If  I  have  held  the  poor  from 
their  desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow 
to  fail:  or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone^ 
and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereqf;  if  I 
have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any 

Job  xxzi.  poor  without  covering.   The  stranger  did  not  lodge 

^^'  in  the  street ;  but  I  opened  my  doors  to  the  tra- 

veller. 

Such  is  a  charitable  man ;  the  sun  is  not  more 
liberal  of  his  light  and  warmth,  than  he  is  of  bene- 
ficial influence. 

He  doth  not  spare  his  substance,  being  rich  in 
good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  commu-^ 
nicate:  and  where  his  estate  faileth,  yet  the  con- 
tribution of  his  endeavour  will  not  be  wanting ;  he 
will  be  ready  to  draw  and  press  others  to  benefi- 
cence; so  doing  good  not  only  according  to  his 
power,  but  in  a  manner  beyond  it,  making  the 
ability  of  others  to  supply  his  own  weakness,  and 
being  liberal  with  their  wealth.     The  description  of 

corn.Nep.  Cimon  is  a  good  character  of  a  charitable  man,  NuUi 
fides  ejus,  nuUt  opera,  nuUt  resfamiltans  defutt. 
Thus  may  the  poorest  men   be  great  benefac- 
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tors:  so  the  poor  apostles,  who  had  nothing,  yet  SERM. 
did  enrich  many ;  not  only  in  spiritual  treasure,  but  ^^^^^' 
taking  care  for  supply  of  the  poor,  by  their  pre- (» Cor.  i?. 
cepts  and  moving  exhortations :  and  he  that  had  not  2Cor,yiio. 
where  to  lay  his  head,  was  the  most  bountiful  per-tl^lxli^f;^' 
son  that  ever  was ;  /or  our  sake  he  became  poor,  ',^*'"^'^"'" 
Ihat  we  by  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich.  ac^jr.  71119. 

In  all  kinds  charity  disposeth  to  further  our  neigh- 
bour's good,  but  especially  in  the  concerns  of  his 
soul ;  the  which  as  incomparably  they  do  surpass  all 
others,  so  it  is  the  truest  and  noblest  charity  to  pro- 
mote them. 

It  will  incline  us  to  draw  forth  our  soul  to  the  isa.  mu.  7 
hungry,  and  to  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ;  to  bring  Ezek.  xyiw. 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  our  house;  to  cover  ^  ' 
the  naked,  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo 
ihej$eavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  to 
break  every  yoke ;  to  supply  any  corporal  indigency, 
to  relieve  any  temporal  distress:  but  especially  it 
will  induce  to  make  provision  for  the  soul,  to  re- 
lieve the  spiritual  needs  of  our  neighbour;  by  af- 
fording him  good  instruction,  and  taking  care  that 
he  be  informed  in  his  duty,  or  conducted  in  his  way 
to  happiness ;  by  admonition  and  exhortation  quick- 
ening, encouraging,  jE>rot;oAri^,  spurring  him  to  goodEU  t«^v. 
works ;  by  resolving  him  in  his  doubts,  and  com- JJ'y]^,  **^*^ 
f(nting  him  in  his  troubles  of  conscience ;  {li/iing7]^^^i^^' 
up  the  hands  which  hang  down  and  the  feeble  '*«•  .. 
hnees ;)  by  seasonable  and  prudent  reproof:  by  all  i  timbs.  y. 
ways  serving  to  convert  him  from  the  error  of  hisltm,^.  20. 
way ;  and  so  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  hiding 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  which  is  the  proper  work  of 
charity ;  for  charity,  saith  St.  Peter,  covereth  a  muU «  Pet.  If.  s. 

.  ,  Pro?.  X.  12. 

ntude  qfstns. 
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SERM.      This  was  the  charity  of  our  Saviour:  He  went 

^^^  about  doing  good,  healing  the  bodily  infirmitieSy 

Acts  z.  38.  (every  sickness    and  every  disease    among   ike 

^'  3S'      people^)  satisfying  their  bodily  necessities,  comfint- 

ing  them  in  their  worldly  distresses,  so  fieur  as  to 

perform  great  miracles  for  those  purposes ;  (curing 

inveterate  maladies,  restoring  limbs  and  senses,  rais* 

ing  the  dead,  multiplying  loaves  and  fishes :)  but  his 

charity  was  chiefly  exercised  in  spiritual  beneficence; 

in  purveying  sustenance  and  comfort  for  their  souls, 

in  feeding  their  minds  by  wholesome  instruction,  in 

curing  their  spiritual  distempers,  in  correcting  their 

John xiv.i. ignorances  and  errors,  in  exciting  them  to  duty  by 

33;"**^' powerful  advices  and  exhortations,  in   supporting 

Matt.  r.  10.  them  by  heavenly  consolations  against  temptations 

and  troubles. 

Thus  also  did  the  charity  of  the  holy  apostles 
Act8iu.6.  principally  exert  itself:  they  did  not  neglect  afford- 
rlii.  7.       ing  relief  to  the  outward  needs  of  men ;  they  did 

xx!^3S.  '  ^  take  care  by  earnest  intercession  and  exhortation 
Rom.  XV.    £jjj.  support  Qf  |;j,e  pQQ|. .  but  especially  they  did  la- 

iCor. xri.  hour  to  promotc  the  spiritual  benefit  of  men:  for 
Gal.  ii.  10.  this  they  did  undertake  so  many  cares,  and  toils,  and 
7.  ix.'i.  '  travels ;  for  this  they  did  undergo  so  many  hardships. 
Is.""'  ^^'  so  many  hazards,  so  many  difficulties  and  troubles ; 
Hcb.xm.  i^  Therefore,  said  St.  Paul,  I  endure  all  things  Jhr 
•  a  Tim.  ii.  the  elects"  soke^  thai  they  may  also  obtain  the  sal* 
vation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory. 
•  X.  This  indeed  is  a  property  of  charity,  to  make 

a  man  deny  himself,  to  n^lect  his  own  interest,  yea 
to  despise  all  selfish  regards  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbour :  to  him  that  is  inspired  with  charity,  his 
own  good  is  not  good,  when  it  standeth  in  competi- 
tion with  the  more  considerable  good  of  another; 


10. 
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noUiimr  is  so  dear  to  him,  which  he  gladly  will  not  SERM. 
part  with  upon  such  considerations. 


Liberty  is  a  precious  thing,  which   every  man 
gladly  would  enjoy :  yet  how  little  did  St.  Paul's 
charity  regard  it!  how  absolutely  did  he  abandon 
it  for  his  neighbour's  good  !   Though,  said  he,  /  am  na^sfifuut- 
free  from  aU  meUf  yet  I  have  made  myself  servant  i  cor.  u.  ' 
(or  have  enslaved  myself)  unto  edl,  that  I  might^^' 
gain  the  more:  and  he  did  express  much  satisfac-Pbii.i.12. 
tbn  in  the  bonds  which  he  bare  for  the  good  of  his 
brethren.     /  Paul,  saith  he,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus E^h.  iii. 
Christ  far  you  Gentiles ; — /  suffer  trouble  as  an  i"^^m!  ii. . 
evil-doer,  even  unto  bonds ; — endure  aU  things  for^*  '*^' 
the  electa  sake. 

Every  man  loveth  his  own  humour,  and  would 
please  himself:  but  the  charity  of  St.  Paul  did  rather 
choose  to  please  all  men ;  making  him  aU  things  i  Cor.  iz. 
to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  he  might  save  some :  i  cor.  x. 
and  the  rule  he  commended  to  others,  and  imposed  ^^' 
on  himself,  was  this ;  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  Rom.  x?.  i. 
bear  the  if^firmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please 
ourselves. 

Profit  is  the  common  mark  of  men's  designs  and 
endeavours ;  but  charity  often  doth  not  aim  thereat, 
but  waveth  it  for  its  neighbour's  advantage  :  for  firj 
cKffW€h€f  Aim  not  every  man  at  his  own  things^  but¥Wi\,vij^ 
every  man  also  at  the  things  of  others ^  is  St.  Paul's 
rule ;  and.  Not  to  seek  his  own  profit^  but  the  profit « cor.  x. 
of  many ^  that  they  might  be  saved,  was  his  practice. 

To  suffer  is  grievous  to  human  nature,  and  every 
man  would  shun  it ;  but  charity  not  only  doth  sup- 
port it,  but  joyeth  in  it,  when  it  conduceth  to  its 
neighbour's  advantage ;  /  rejoice^  said  that  charit-  Coi.  i.  24. 
able  apostle^  in  my  sufferings  for  you.  \  yl'.^^' 
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SERM.  Ease  is  a  thing  generally  desirable  and  acceptable ; 
^^^^^'  but  charity  doth  part  with  it,  embracing  labour, 
watchings,  travels,  and  troubles  for  its  neighbour's 
good :  upon  this  account  did  the  holy  apostles  un- 
I  Thess.  ii.  dcrtakc  abundant  labours^  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us ; 
2Ti1e8s.iii.and  to  this  end,  saith  he,  do  I  labour,  striving  ac- 
2'cor.M.  cording  to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
^lP^^{ ^^niightily :  to  what  end?  that  we  may,  present  every 
^'^^y^'i*' man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus:  this  is  that  Kiwog  erf  a- 

SHmww%% 

Col.  i.  29.  vifi^,  that  labour  ofUyoe,  which  they  did  comm^id  in 

31,35.      others,  and  so  notably  themselves  exercise. 

^^^'^3.  Life  of  all  things  is  held  most  precious  and  dear ; 
yet  this  charity  upon  urgent  occasions  will  expose, 

John  XT.     wiU  sacrifice  for  its  neighbour's  good :   This,  our 

^'  Lord  teUeth  us,  is  the  greatest  love  that  any  man 

can  express  to  his  friend ;  and  the  highest  instance 

that  ever  was  of  charity  was  herein  shewed ;  the 

imitation  whereof  St.  John  doth  not  doubt  to  recom- 

1  John  iii.  mcud  to  US :  /n  this,  saith  he,  have  we  known  the 

love  of  Gody  because  he  hath  laid  down  his  lifejor 

John  XV.     us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  life  for  the  bre- 

Eph.  y.  2.  ihren  :  and  St.  Paul,  Walk  in  love,  even  as  Christ 

loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us  an  qffering  and 

sacrifice  to  God:  the  which  precept  he  backed  with 

2  Cor.  xii.  his  owu  example ;  /,  saith  he,  very  gladly  will  spend 
pwi.  ii.  17.  and  be  spent  for  your  souls ;  and.  If  I  be  qffered 

upon  the  sa^crffice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  Joy 
iThesi.u.  andrefoice  with  you  all;  and,  Being  affectionatehf 
desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  impart^ 
unto  you,  not  the  Crospel  of  Grod  only,  but  also  our 
own  souls,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us. 

Reputation  to  some  is  more  dear  than  life,  and  it 
is  worse  than  death  to  be  held  a  malefactor,  to  be 
loaded  with  odious  reproaches,  to  have  an  infamous 
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c}iaracter;  yet  charity  will  engage  men  hereto,  will-  SERM. 
ingly  to  sustain  the  most  grievous  obloquy  and  dis-  ^^^^' 
grace :  for  this  the  same  heroical  apostles  did  pass 
through  honour  and  dishonour,  through  evil  r^- 2  cor.  vi.  8. 
port  and  good  report,  as  deceivers,  and  yet  true : — 
for  this  they  were  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world, » Car.  w.  9, 
as  fools,  as  weak,  as  despicable ; — were  reviled,  de^ 
famed,  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  offscour^ 
ing  of  aU  things.     For  this  St.  Paul  was  content  to 
suffer,  i^  KOKovpyo^,  as  a  malefactor.    So  there  was  2  Tim.  u.  9. 
nothing  which  charity  will  not  deny  itself  and  lose 
fcMT  the  good  of  its  neighbour. 

XI.  It  is  a  property  of  love  not  to  stand  upon  dis- 
tinctions and  nice  respects ;  but  to  be  condescensive, 
and  willing  to  perform  the  meanest  offices,  needful 
or  useful  for  the  good  of  its  friend. 

He  that  truly  loveth  is  a  voluntary  servant,  and 
gladly  will  stoop  to  any  employment,  for  which  the 
need  or  considerable  benefit  of  him  whom  he  loveth 
doth  call. 

So  the  greatest  souls,  and  the  most  glorious  bein^, 
the  which  are  most  endued  with  charity,  by  it  are 
disposed  with  greatest  readiness  to  serve  their  in- 
feriors. 

This  made  St.  Paul  constitute  himself  a  servant  i  CotAx. 
(we  might  render  it  a  slave)  of  all  men,  absolutely  '^ 
devoted  to  the  promoting  their  interests  with  his 
utmost  labour  and  diligence ;  undertaking  toilsome 
drudgeries,  running  about  upon  errands  for  them. 

This  maketh  the  blessed  and  glorious  angels  (the  Psai.  zd. 
principalities  and  powers  above)  vouchsafe  to  wait  on  J'*****^* 
men,  to  be  the  guards  of  all  good  men,  to  be  min* 
istering  spirits,  sent  out  to  minister  for  them  who  Heb.  i.  7, 
shall  inherit  salvation :  not  only  obedience  to  God  '^' 
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SERM.  enforceth  them,  but  charity  disposeth  them  gladly  to 
^^^^^'  serve  us,  who  are  so  much  their  inferiors ;  the  same 
Luke  vr.  7,  charity,  which  produceth  joy  in  them  at  the  conver- 
In^i«»  tS*  sion  of  a  sinner. 

•yr«^».  rpjjjg  made  the  Son  of  God  to  descend  from  heaven, 
John  zTii.  and  lay  aside  that  glory  which  he  had  with  God 
before  the  world  was ;  this  made  him  who  was  so 
a  Cor.  viii.  rich  to  become  poor^  that  we  by  his  poverty  might  be 
Lnkezzii.  eurichcd ;  this  made  him  converse  and  demean  him- 
Matt.  xz.  self  among  his  servants,  as  he  that  ministered;  this 
*^*  made  him  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  thereby  de- 

signing instructively  to  exemplify  the  duty  and  na- 
John  xiii.  ture  of  charity ;  for  If,  said  he,  /,  your  Lord  and 
Master  y  have  washed  your  feet,  then  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.     For  I  have  given  you 
an  example,  ifiat  ye  should  do  a^  I  have  done  to  you. 
isa.  ini.15.     This  maketh  God  himself  (the  high  and  hfty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity)  to  condescend  so  far,  as  to 
be  continually  employed  in  carefully  watching  over, 
in  providing  for,  in  protecting  and  assisting  us  vile 
Ps.  cxiii.  6.  and  wretched  worms ;  for  though  he  dweUeth  on 
cxiiV?3.'^'  high,  yet  humbleth  he  himself  to  behold  the  things 
Job  yii.17.)  ^f^f  ^^^  j'^  heaven  and  earth.  This  maketh  him  with 

so  much  pain  and  patience  to  support  our  infirmities, 

to  bear  with  our  offences,  to  wait  for  our  conversion ; 

Isa.  ziiu.    according  to  that  protestation  in  the  Prophet,  Thou 

^^'  ha^t  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast 

wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities. 

In  conformity  to  this  wonderful  practice,  whose 
actions  are  the  best  rules  and  patterns  of  our  deport- 
ment, charity  should  dispose  us,  according  to  St. 
Gal.  r.  13.  Paul's  practice,  by  love  to  serve  one  another. 

Indeed  it  will  not  suffer  any  man  to  look  down  on 
another  with  supercilious  contempt  or  neglect,  as  if 
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he  were  unworthy  or  beneath  our  regard.     It  will  SERM. 
incline  superiors  to  look  on  their  inferiors,  (their  ^XVII. 
subjects,  their  servants,  their  meanest  and  poorest 
neighbours,)   not  as    beasts    or    as    slaves,   but   asjobzui. 
men,  as  brethren;   as  descending  from  the   same *^' '^' '** 
stock,  as  partakers  of  the  common  nature  and  rea- 
son ;  as  those  who  have  obtained  the  like  precious  2  Vet  1. 1. 
faith;  as  heirs  of  the  same  precious  promises  and 
glorious  hopes ;   as  their  equals  in  the  best  things, 
and  in  all  considerable  advantages ;  equals  in  God's  Eph.  ri.  9. 
sight,  and  according  to  our  Lord's  intent,  when  he  Matt  x^u. 
said.  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye^' 
are  brethren ;  according  to  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to 
Philemon,  that  he  would  receive  Onesimus,  not  now  Phiiem.  16. 
as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved 
in  the  Lord. 

Accordingly  charity  wiU  dispose  men  of  rank  hi 
their  behaviour  to  be  condescensive,  lowly,  meek, 
courteous,  obliging  and  helpful  to  those,  who  in  hu- 
man eye  or  in  worldly  state  are  most  below  them ;  re- 
membering that  ordinance  of  our  Lord,  charged  on 
all  his  disciples,  and  enforced  by  his  own  pattern. 
He  that  is  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  your  Matt  xzUi. 
servant.  Lute  xxii. 

Love  indeed  is  the  great  leveller,  which  in  a  man-  ^l^^^:^^^ 
ner  setteth  all  things  on  even  ground,  and  reducethP?^  »»»▼«- 
to  a  just  poise;  which  bringeth  down  heaven   tofaclt 
earth,  and  raiseth  up  earth  to  heaven;  which  in- 
clineth  the  highest  to  wait  upon  the  lowest ;  which 
engageth  the  strength  of  the  mightiest  to  help  the 
weakest,  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  to  supply  the 
poorest,  Svccg  yivffru  laoryj^,  that  there  may  be  an  2  Cor.  viu. 
equality ;  that  no  where   there   may  be  an  useless  '^* 
abundance^  or  a  helpless  indigence. 
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SERM.  XII.  Charity  doth  regulate  our  dealing,  our  de- 
XXVII.  portment,  our  conversation  toward  our  neighbour, 
implying  good  usage  and  fair  treatment  of  him  on 
aU  occasions  ;  for  no  man  doth  handle  that  which  he 
loveth  rudely  or  roughly,  so  as  to  endanger  the  loss, 
the  detriment,  the  hurt  or  offence  thereof. 

Wherefore  the  language  of  charity  is  soft  and 

sweet,  not  wounding  the  heart,  nor  grating  on  the 

ear  of  any  with  whom  a  mdn  converseth ;   like  the 

Ptot.  XT.    language  of  which  the  Wise  Man  saith.  The  worde 

Pro?.  x?i.  of  the  pure  are  pleasant  words ; — such  as  are  sweet 

£^.z.  to  the  souly  and  health  to  the  bones:  and.  The 

"'  words  qfa  wise  man's  mouth  are  gracious ;  such  as 

Lukeiy.aa.  our  Lord's  were,  Xo/oi  xofna^y  words  ofgrojce ;  such 

Col.  It.  6.  as  the  apostle  speaketh  of,  Let  your  speech  be 

l^,l^f  always  hx^p^r^ith  grace-such  as  Zy  give 

Eph,w. 2g.S^^^^  to  the  hearers:  being  entertained,  not  with 

aversation,  but  with  favourable  acceptance. 

Its  carriage  is  gentle,  courteous,  benign ;  bearing 
in  it  marks  of  affection  and  kind  respect. 

Its  dealing  is  equal,  moderate,  fair,  yielding  no  oc- 
casion of  disgust  or  complaint ;  not  catching  at,  or 
taking  advantages,  not  meting  hard  measure. 

It  doth  not  foster  any  bad  passion  or  humour, 
which  may  embitter  or  sour  conversation,  so  that  it 
rendereth  a  man  continually  good  company. 

If  a  man  be  harsh  or  surly  in  his  discourse,  rugged 
or  rude  in  his  demeanour,  hard  and  rigorous  in  his 
dealing,  it  is  a  certain  argument  of  his  defect  in  cha- 
rity :  for  that  calmeth  and  sweeteneth  the  mind ;  it 
quasheth  keen,  fierce,  and  boisterous  passions;  it 
discardeth  those  conceits,  and  those  humours,  from 
whence  such  practice  doth  issue. 
iCor.xiii.s.     Charity^  saith  6t.  Paul,  ovk  aox^/xover,  behaveth  not 
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itself  unhandsamehf ;  is  not  untoward,  unseemly,  SERM 
uncivil,  or  clownish  in  word,  or  in  carriage,  or  in  ^^^^^ 
deed:  it  is  in  truth  the  most  civilizing  and  most 
polishing  cUsposition  that  can  be  ;  nothing  doth  ren- 
der a  man  so  completely  genteel ;  not  in  an  affected 
or  artificial  way,  (consisting  in  certain  postures  or 
motions  of  body ;  (dopping,  cringing,  &c.)  in  forms 
of  expression,  or  modish  addresses,  which  men  learn 
like  parrots,  and  vent  by  rote,  usually  not  meaning 
any  thing  by  them,  often  with  them  disguising  fraud 
and  rancour,)  but  in  a  real  and  natural  manner,  sug- 
gested by  good  judgment  and  hearty  affection. 

A  charitable  man  may  perhaps  not  be  guilty  of 
courtship,  or  may  be  unpractised  in  the  modes  of 
address ;  but  he  will  not  be  deficient  in  the  substance 
of  pajring  every  man  proper  and  due  respect :  this 
indeed  is  true  courtesy,  grounded  on  reason,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart ;  which  therefore  is  far  more 
genuine,  more  solid,  more  steady,  than  that  which  is 
built  on  fashion  and  issueth  from  affectation;  the 
which  indeed  only  doth  ape  or  counterfeit  the  deport- 
ment of  charity :  for  what  a  charitable  man  truly  is, 
that  a  gallant  would  seem  to  be. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  charity. 

There  be  also  further  many  particular  acts,  which 
have  a  very  close  alliance  to  it,  (being  ever  coherent 
with  it,  or  springing  from  it,)  which  are  recom- 
mended to  us  by  precepts  in  the  holy  scripture ;  the 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention. 

1.  It  is  a  proper  act  of  charity  to  forbear  anger 
upon  provocation,  or  to  repress  its  motions ;  to  resent 
injuries  and  discourtesies  either  not  at  all,  or  very 
calmly  and  mildly :  for. 

Charity  oi  vapo^vverou,  is  not  easily  provoked.         iCor.zUi.5. 
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SERM.      Charity  [AeucfoOt^fAeJ,  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

^•^^^'      Charity  vina  wro/xcvc/,  doth  endure  all  things. 

iConziu^.  Anger  is  a  violent  insurrection  of  the  mind  against 
a  person,  but  love  is  not  apt  to  rise  up  in  opposition 
against  any ;  anger  is  an  intemperate  heat,  love  hath 
a  pure  warmth  quite  of  another  nature ;  as  natural 
heat  is  from  a  fever ;  or  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  from 
that  of  a  culinary  fire,  which  putteth  that  out  as  the 
sun-beams  do  extinguish  a  culinary  fire :  anger  hath 

Rom.  xiii.  an  op^ig  ofAvwig,  an  appetite  of  revenge^  or  doing 
mischief  to  the  object  of  it ;  but  love  is  innocent 
and  worketh  no  evil. 

Love  disposeth,  if  our  neighbour  doth  misbehave 
himself  toward  us,  (by  wrongful  usage,  or  unkind 
carriage,)  to  be  sorry  for  him,  and  to  pity  him ;  which 
are  passions  contrary  to  anger,  and  slaking  the  vio- 
lences of  it. 

Cant.  TiiL  It  is  Said  in  the  Canticles,  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it :  cha- 
rity would  hold  out  against  many  neglects,  many 
provocations. 

'Afix^^m       Hence  the  precepts ;   Walk  with  all  lowliness  and 

dyi*^'  *  *  meekness^  with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  an-^ 

Eph.  IT.  I,  Qff^^^  f^  love:  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 

f  Ti  ^^'  K  ^^^^9  ^^^  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away 
u.  Jrom  you,  with  all  malice :  Put  off  anger,  wraths 
coi.iii.8.  malice,  &c.  ^  Pe  slow  to  wrath. 

'  *'  '^'     2.  It  is  a  proper  act  of  charity  to  remit  offences, 

suppressing  all  designs  of  revenge,  and  not  retaining 

any  grudge :  for, 
I  Cor.  xiii.      Charity  vdvra  ariyei,  doth  cover  all  things ;  and  in 
Prov.  X.  12.  this  sense  doth  hide  a  multitude  of  sins :  all  disposi- 

I  Pet.  iv.  8.  »/^  r 

Jam.  y.  2o.tions,  all  iutcuts  to  do  harm  are  inconsistent  with  it, 
are  quite  repugnant  to  it. 
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Hence  those  precepts ;  Put  on,  as  the  elect  ofGodj  SERM. 
holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies ,  kindness,  hum-  ^^^^^' 
bleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-stffferifig,  forbear-  Coi.  Hi.  12, 
%ng  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  ifanyi**]*^*. 
man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye:  Be  ye  kind  one  to  a;2-£^ph.iv.33. 
other,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another ;  even 
as  Crod  for  Chris fs  sake  hath  forgiven  you :  See » Th«»*-  ^• 
that  none  render  evil  for  evil,  but  ever  foUow  that  *  Pet  iu.  9. 
which  is  good  both  among  yourselves  and  to  allij.  ' 
men:  and  many  the  like  precepts  occur   in   the ,4%.^. 
gospels,  the  apostolical  writings;   yea  even  in  the^^"* 
Old  Testament,  wherein  charity  did  not  run  in  so^^^-^^- 
high  a  strain. 

3.  It  is  a  duty  coherent  with  charity,  to  maintain 
concord  and  peace ;  to  abstain  from  contention  and 
strife,  together  with  the  sources  of  them,  pride,  envy^ 
emulation,  malice. 

We  are  commanded  to  be  aviMipvyoi,  and  o[jJ<f>poy€gf 
of  one  soul,  of  one  mind,  (like  the  multitude  of  f^^'^p^^\ig 
lievers  in  the  Acts,  who  had  one  heart  and  one  soul;)  Acts  ir.  32. 
that  we  should  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  -the  Piui!  \i  2. 
bond  of  peace;  that  we  should  be  of  one  accord,  o/'J'cor.i.io. 
one  mind,  standing  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind ;  \  ^^'  *^* 
that  we  should  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  ^"-  ^' 
there  be  no  divisions  among  us,  but  that  we  be  per-  t6. 
fectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  i  cor.  xii 
same  Juclgment ;  that  there  be  no  factions,  or  schisms  l^\  "hI.  3. 
in  the  body ;  that  all  dissensions,  all  clamours,  all  l^^'  *"* 
murmurings,  all  emulations  should  be  abandoned  and^^^^-  ":.''^* 
put  away  from  us ;  that  we  should  pursue  and  main^  u- 

Untn  xii  t8 

tain  peace  with  all  men :  obedience  to  which  com-  2  Tim.  ii. ' 
mands  can  only  be  the  result  of  charity,  esteeming  jjjn.  iv.  i. 
the  person  and  judgment  of  our  neighbour ;  desiring  q^""*^"'^!^* 
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SERM.  his  good-will,  tendering  his  good;  curUng  those 
^*^^^'  fleshly  lusts,  and  those  fierce  passions,  from  the  pre- 
dominancy whereof  discords  and  strifes  do  spring. 

4.  Another  charitable  practice  is,  being  candid  in 
opinion,  and  mild  in  censure,  about  our  neighbour 
and  his  actions ;  having  a  good  conceit  of  his  person, 
and  representing  him  to  ourselves  under  the  best 
character  we  can ;  making  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction of  his  words,  and  the  fairest  interpretation 
of  his  designs. 

Charity  disposeth  us  to  entertain  a  good  opinion 
of  our  neighbour ;  for  desiring  his  good  we  shall  be 
concerned  for  him,  and  prejudiced,  as  it  were,  on  his 
side ;  being  unwilling  to  discover  any  blemish  in  him 
to  our  own  disappointment  and  regret. 

Loye  cannot  subsist  without  esteem  ;  and  it  would 
not  willingly  by  destropng  that  lose  its  own  subsist- 
ence. 

Love  would  preserve  any  good  of  its  friend,  and 
therefore  his  reputation ;  which  is  a  good  in  itself 
precious,  and  ever  very  dear  to  him. 

Love  would  bestow  any  good,  and  therefore  its 
esteem ;  which  is  a  considerable  good. 

Harsh  censure  is  a  very  rude  kind  of  treatment, 
V  grievously  vexing  a  man,  and  really  hurting  liim ; 
charity  therefore  will  not  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  disposeth  rather  to  oversee  and  connive  at  faults, 
than  to  find  them,  or  to  pore  on  them ;  rather  to  hide 
and  smother,  than  to  disclose  or  divulge  them ;  rather 
to  extenuate  and  excuse,  than  to  exaggerate  or  ag- 
gravate them. 

Are  words  capable  of  a  good  sense  ?  charity  will 
expound  them  thereto :  may  an  action  be  imputed 
to  any  good  intent  ?  charity  will  ever  refer  it  thither : 
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doth  a  fault  admit  any  plea,  apology,  or  diminution  ?  SERM. 
charity  will  be  sure  to  allege  it :  may  a  quality  admit  * 

a  good  name  ?  charity  will  call  it  thereby. 

It  doth  not  koyi^eaBou  KouCoVi  impute  evil^  or  put  it  to  i  Cor.  xiu. 
any  man's  account,  beyond  absolute  necessity. 

It  hopeth  all  things^  and  helieveth  all  things ;  i  Cor.  xiu. 
hopeth  and  believeth  all  things  for  the  best,  in  favour 
to  its  neighbour,  concerning  his  intentions  and  actions 
liable  to  doubt. 

It  banisheth  all  evil  surmises ;  it  rejecteth  all  ill  iTim.  vi.  4. 
stories,  malicious  insinuations,  perverse  glosses  and 
descants. 

5.  Another  charitable  practice  is,  to  comport  with 
the  infirmities  of  our' neighbour ;  according  to  that 

rule  of  St.  Paul,  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  'Afrixi^** 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak^  and  not  to  please  ©w^- Acto«.3s. 
selves;  and  that  precept.  Bear  one  another's  Awr-''^^-^- 
denSf  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  Rom.xv.  i. 

Is  a  man  wiser  than  his  neighbour,  or  in  any  case 
freer  of  defects  ?  charity  will  dispose  to  use  that  ad- 
vantage so  as  not  to  contemn  him,  or  insult  over 
him ;  but  to  instruct  him,  to  help  him,  to  comfort 
him. 

As  we  deal  with  children,  allowing  to  the  infirm- 
ities of  their  age,  bearing  their  ignorance,  froward- 
ness,  untoward  humours,  without  distasting  them ; 
so  should  we  with  our  brethren  who  labour  under 
any  weakness  of  mind  or  humour. 

6.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  to  abstain  from  offending, 
or  scandalizing  our  brethren ;  by  doing  any  thing, 
which  either  may  occasion  him  to  commit  sin,  or 
disaffect  him  to  religion,  or  discourage  him  in  the 
practice  of  duty,   (that  which   St.  Paul  calleth  to 
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SERM.  ^d^le  and  smite  his  weak  conscience,)  or  which  any- 
^^^^^'  wise  may  discompose,  vex,  and  grieve  him :  for.  If  thy 
^tuxinrm.  hrothcr  he  grieved  with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou 
imnru   uot  choritobly. 

rJiv  wvnfin- 

#4v  «#^iMvr«».  I  Cor.  riii.  is.  Rom.  ziv.  15.    Ovuin   mmru  mymwwr  wt^nrmrug,  I  Cor.  x. 

32.  TiiL  13.  Rom.  xiv.  21. 
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Heb.  X.  24. 

Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to 

good  works, 

X  HAT  which  is  here  recommended  by  the  apostle^  SERM. 
as  the  common  duty  of  Christians  toward  each  other,  XXVIIL 
upon  emergent  occasions,  with  zeal  and  care  to  pro- 
voke one  another  to  the  practice  of  charity  and  be- 
neficence, may  well  be  conceived  the  special  duty  of 
those,  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  and  guide  others, 
when  opportunity  is  afforded :  with  that  obligation 
I  shall  now  comply,  by  representing  divers  consider- 
ations serving  to  excite  and  encourage  us  to  that 
practice :  this  (without  premising  any  description  or 
explication  of  the  duty ;  the  nature,  special  acts,  and 
properties  whereof  I  have  already  declared)  I  shall 
immediately  undertake. 

I.  First  then,  I  desire  you  to  remember  and  con- 
sider that  you  are  men,  and  as  such  obliged  to  this 
duty,  as  being  very  agreeable  to  human  nature ;  the 
which,  not  being  corrupted  or  distempered  by  ill  use, 
doth  incline  to  it,  doth  call  for  it,  doth  like  and  ap- 
prove it,  doth  find  satisfaction  and  delight  there- 
in. 

St.  Paul  chargeth  us  to  be  c/V  akk'^ikov^  (f>i?<ocrTopyoi,^m.vi. 

lO. 
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SERM.  or  fo  have  a  natural  affection  one  toward  another: 
XXVIIL  ^jj^^  supposeth  a  <nopyii  inbred  to  men,  which  should 
be  roused  up,  improved,  and  exercised.  Such  an  one 
indeed  there  is,  which,  although  often  raked  up  and 
smothered  in  the  common  attendances  on  the  pro- 
viding for  our  needs,  and  prosecuting  our  affairs,  will 
upon  occasion  more  or  less  break  forth  and  discover 
itself. 

That  the  constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature 
disposeth  to  it,  we  cannot  but  feel,  when  our  bowels 
are  touched  with  a  sensible  pain  at  the  view  of  any 
calamitous  object;  when  our  fancies  are  disturbed 
at  the  report  of  any  disaster  befalling  a  man ;  when 
the  sight  of  a  tragedy  wringeth  compassion  and  tears 
from  us :  which  affections  we  can  hardly  quash  by 
any  reflection,  that  such  events,  true  or  feigned,  do 
not  concern  ourselves. 

Hence  doth  nature  so  strongly  affect  society,  and 
abhor  solitude ;  so  that  a  man  cannot  enjoy  himself 
alone,  or  find  satisfaction  in  any  good  without  a  com- 
panion ' :  not  only  for  that  he  then  cannot  receive, 
but  also  because  he  cannot  impart  assistance,  con- 
solation, and  delight  in  converse :  for  men  do  not  af- 
fect society  only  that  they  may  obtain  benefits  there^ 
by ;  but  as  much  or  more,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  communicate  them ;  nothing  being  more  distaste- 
ful than  to  be  always  on  the  taking  hand :  neither 

X.  9. 

Hominem  homini  natura  conciliat.  Sen.  Ep,  ix. 

Nullius  boni  sine  socio  jucunda  possessio  est.  Sen.  Ep.  vi. 

Kai  yap  0  Sdt;  ]3ovXo/x€yo<  (rw^<rou  Tcdvra^  ^XXi^Xoi^,  roiuvn^v  to?(  itpay- 
fAaa-tv  iveOi^Kcy  StpdyKviv,  uq  iv  rf  ray  ickr^vlw  o'viMptpom  ro  rov  Mpov  $c- 
Ua-Bar  Kou  ^  KovfAoq  awa;  ourv  <rw€<miK€,  Chrys.  in  I  Cor.  Or.  xxv. 
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indeed  hath  any  thing  a  more  pleasant  and  savoury  SERM. 
relish  than  to  do  good ;  as  even  Epicurus^  the  great  ^^ 
patron  of  pleasure,  did  confess. 

The  practice  of  benignity,  of  courtesy,  of  cle- 
mency, do  at  first  sight,  without  aid  of  any  discur- 
sive reflection,  obtain  approbation  and  applause  from 
men ;  being  acceptable  and  amiable  to  their  mind,  as 
beauty  to  their  sight,  harmony  to  their  hearing,  fra- 
grancy  to  their  smell,  and  sweetness  to  their  taste  : 
and,  correspondently,  uncharitable  dispositions  and 
practices  (malignity,  harshness,  cruelty)  do  offend 
the  mind  with  a  disgustful  resentment  of  them. 

We  may  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  each  man,  if 
he  doth  not  feel  dissatisfaction  in  that  fierceness  or 
irowardness  of  temper,  which  produceth  utcharita- 
bleness ;  if  he  have  not  a  complacence  in  that  sweet 
and  calm  disposition  of  soul,  whence  charity  doth 
issue ;  if  he  do  not  condemn  himself  for  the  one,  and 
approve  himself  in  the  other  practice. 

This  is  the  common  judgment  of  men ;  and  there- e^v  yk^ff 
fore  in  common  language  this  practice  is  styled  hu-  i^yJ^T 
manity,  as  best  sorting  with  our  nature,  and  becom-  ®"J.v*J?^. 
ing  it ;  and  the  principle  whence  it  springeth  is  call-^*^°-.^ 
ed  good-nature:  and  the  contrary  practice  is  styled Syn. cimic 
inhumanity,  as  thwarting  our  natural  inclinations,  m. 
or  divesting  us  of  manhood ;  and  its  source  likewise 
is  termed  ill-nature,  or  a  corruption  of  our  nature. 

It  is  therefore  a  monstrous  paradox,  crossing  the 
common  sense  of  men,  which  in  this  loose  and  vain 
world  hath  lately  got  such  vogue,  that  all  men  na- 
turally are  enemies  one  to  another :  it  pretendeth  to 
be  grounded  on  common  observation  and  experience; 
but  it  is  only  an  observing  the  worst  actions  of  the 
worst  men ;  of  dissolute  ruffians,  of  villainous  cheats. 
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SERM.  of  ravenous  oppressors,  of  malicious  politidansy  of 
XXVIIL  g^^}^  degenerate  apostates  from  humanity;  bj  whose 
practice  (debauched  by  vain  conceits  and  naughty 
customs)  an  ill  measure  is  taken  of  mankind.  Ari- 
stotle himself,  who  had  observed  things  as  well  as 
any  of  these  men,  and  with  as  sharp  a  judgment, 
affirmeth  the  contrary,  that  all  men  are  friends, 
and  disposed  to  entertain  friendly  correspondence 
with  one  another^:  indeed  to  say  the  contrary  is 
a  blasphemy  against  the  Author  of  our  nature ;  and 
is  spoken  no  less  out  of  profane  enmity  against  him, 
than  out  of  venomous  malignity  against  men :  out 
of  hatred  to  God  and  goodness  they  would  disparage 
and'  vilify  the  noblest  work  of  God's  creation ;  yet 
do  they,  if  we  sound  the  bottom  of  their  mind,  imply 
themselves  to  admire  this  quality,  and  by  their  de- 
crying it  do  commend  it :  for  it  is  easy  to  discern 
that  therefore  only  they  slander  mankind  as  unca- 
pable  of  goodness,  because  out  of  malignity  they 
would  not  allow  it  so  excellent  a  quality. 

11.  Let  us  consider  what  our  neighbour  is ;  how 
near  in  blood,  how  like  in  nature,  how  much  in  all 
considerable  respects  the  same  with  us  he  is. 

Should  any  one  wrong  or  defame  our  brother,  we 
should  be  displeased ;  should  we  do  it  ourselves,  or 
should  we  omit  any  office  of  kindness  toward  him^ 
we  should  blame  ourselves  :  every  man  is  such,  of 

^  OIkuw  -Kciq  MpvKo^  SufBfuic^  Koi  tf>iKoy.  Arist.  Eth.  viii.  i.  Rhet. 
i.  II. 

Chrys.  in  Eph.  Oral.  ii. 

T1J  ^iaB€V€i  rovq  Xoyy  Sioi«covfA€y«^  aw€cr<fny£€,  &C.    Proclus  Constanti- 

nopl.  Syn.  Chalc.  Act.  xiv. 
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one  stock,  of  one  blood  with  us;  and  as  such  may  SERM. 
challenge  and  call  for  real  affection  from  us.  ^^^^^' 

Should  any  one  mar,  tear,  or  deface  our  picture, 
or  shew  any  kind  of  disrespect  thereto,  we  should 
be  offended,  taking  it  for  an  indignity  put  on  our-  a;  ;^;t«. 
selves;  and  as  for  ourselves,  we  should  never  inJJlJV^^ 
such  a  manner  affront  or  despite  ourselves:  every j^^j^^'*^ 
man  is  such,  our  most  lively  image,  representing  us  ^^^ 
most  exactly  in  all  the  main  figures  and  features  of 
body,  of  soul,  of  state  ;  we  thence  do  owe  respect  to 
every  one. 

Every  man  is  another  self,  partaker  of  the  same 
nature,  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  liable  to  the  same  fortunes ;  distinguished 
from  us  only  in  accidental  and  variable  circum- 
stances ;  whence  if  we  be  amiable  or  estimable,  so 
is  he  upon  the  same  grounds;  and  acting  impar- 
tially (according  to  right  judgment)  we  should  yield 
love  and  esteem  to  him :  by  slighting,  hating,  in- 
juring, hurting  him,  we  do  consequentially  abuse 
ourselves,  or  acknowledge  ourselves  deservedly  liable 
to  the  same  usage. 

Every  man,  as  a  Christian,  is  in  a  higher  and  no- 
bler way  allied,  assimilated,  and  identified  to  us ;  to 
him  therefore  upon  the  like  grounds  improved  cha- 
rity is  more  due ;  and  we  wrong  our  heavenly  re- 
lations, our  better  nature,  our  more  considerable 
selves,  in  withholding  it  from  him. 

III.  Equity  doth  plainly  require  charity  from  us : 
for  every  one  is  ready  not  only  to  wish  and  seek, 
but  to  demand  and  claim  love  from  others ;  so  as  to 
be  much  offended,  and  grievously  to  complain,  if  he 
do  not  find  it. 

We  do  all  conceive  love  and  respect  due  to  us 
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SERM.  from  all  men  ;  we  take  all  men  bound  to  wish  and 
XXVIJI.  tender  our  welfare ;  we  suppose  our  need  to  require 
commiseration  and  succour  from  every  man :  if  it 
be  refused,  we  think  it  a  hard  case,  and  that  we  are 
ill  used ;  we  cry  out  of  wrong,  of  discourtesy,  of  in- 
humanity, of  baseness,  practised  toward  us. 

A  moderate  respect  and  affection  will  hardly  sa- 
tisfy us ;  we  pretend  to  them  in  the  highest  degree, 
disgusting  the  least  appearance  of  disregard  or  dis- 
affection ;  we  can  scarce  better  digest  indifference 
than  hatred. 

This  evidenceth  our  opinion  and  conscience  to  be, 
that  we  ought  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  and  kind- 
ness to  our  neighbour :  for  it  is  plainly  unjust  and 
ridiculously  vain,  to  require  that  from  others,  which 
we  refuse  to  others,  who  may  demand  it  upon  the 
same  title;  nor  can  we  without  self-condemnation 
practise  that  which  we  detest  in  others. 

In  all  reason  and  equity,  if  I  would  have  another 
my  friend,  I  must  be  a  friend  to  him ;  if  I  pretend 
to  charity  from  all  men,  I  must  render  it  to  all  in 
the  same  kind  and  measure. 

Hence  is  the  law  of  charity  well  expressed  in  . 
Matt  yii.   thosc  tcrms,  of  doifig  to  others  whatever  we  would 
have  them  do  to  us;  whereby  the  palpable  equity 
of  this  practice  is  demonstrated. 

IV.  Let  us  consider  that  charity  is  a  right  noUe 
and  worthy  thing ;  greatly  perfective  of  our  nature ; 
much  dignifying  and  beautifying  our  soul. 

It  rendereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging  his 
mind  unto  a  vast  circumference,  and  to  a  capacity 
near  infinite ;  so  that  it  by  a  general  care  doth  reach 
all  things,  by  an  universal  affection  doth  embrace 
and  grasp  the  world. 
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By  it  our  reason  obtaineth  a  field  or  scope  of  em-  SERM. 

xxvm 

ployment  worthy  of  it,  not  confined  to  the  slender  ' 

interests  of  one  person  or  one  place,  but  extending 
to  the  concerns  of  all  men . 

Charity  is  the  imitation  and  copy  of  that  immense  chi7s.iD 
love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  being  and  all  good;  ^  '  ^'^' 
which  made  all  things,  which  preserveth  the  world, 
which,  sustaineth  every  creature :  nothing  advanceth 
us  so  near  to  a  resemblance  of  him,  who  is  essen- 
tial love  and  goodness ;  who  freely  and  purely,  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  own  advantage  or  capacity  of 
finding  any  beneficial  return,  doth  bear  and  express 
the  highest  good-will,  with  a  liberal  hand  pouring 
down  showers  of  bounty  and  mercy  on  all  his  crea- 
tures ;  who  daily  putteth  up  numberless  indignities 
and  injuries,  upholding  and  maintaining  those  who 
offend  and  provoke  him  ^. 

Charity  rendereth  us  as  angels,  or  peers  to  those 
glorious  and  blessed  creatures,  who,  without  receiv- 
ing or  expecting  any  requital  from  us,  do  heartily 
desire  and  delight  in  our  good,  are  ready  to  promote 
it,  do  willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it.  Nothing  is 
more  amiable,  more  admirable,  more  venerable,  even 
in  the  common  eye  and  opinion  of  men ;  it  hath  in 
it  a  beauty  and  a  majesty  apt  to  ravish  every  heart; 
even  a  spark  of  it  in  generosity  of  dealing  breedeth 
admiration,  a  glimpse  of  it  in  formal  courtesy  of  be- 
haviour procureth  much  esteem,  being  deemed  to 
accomplish  and  adorn  a  man  :  how  lovely  therefore 

^  'H^cof  cm^  ifaT^(T€h^f  rl  to  Tx/M^/Acvoy  vfMV  kou  vpocKWoiif/^wv,  vpc" 
X^^^  €/«€?»  19  iydin^  j  0  yap  Oco^  yifJiSy  ^  Svydini  i<rr),  fio'it;  rov  oiyUv 
TIi'ct/fAaTOf,  Kcti  TouTO  xa/j9€<  i/JaXkw  &kovo^  i  ^<of»  ^  ft  aXXo.  Naz.  Or.  1 4. 

Ko^  licdamjpf  Ifipt^erai  t^v  ^/xcpoy,  icafiv  Koti  9pSy,  Ka)  Suciijwf^  ga) 
ovT€  atcfgrh  atfixe,  &C.    Chrys.  'Ai^p.  y'. 
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SERM.  and  truly  gallant  is  an  entire,  sincere,  constant  and 
2___  uniform  practice  thereof,  issuing  from  pure  good- 
will and  affection ! 

Love  indeed  or  goodness  (for  true  love  is  nothing 
else  but  goodness  exerting  itself,  in  direction  toward 
objects  capable  of  its  influence)  is  the  only  amiable 
and  only  honourable  thing :  power  and  wit  may  be 
admired  by  some,  or  have  some  fond  idolaters ;  but 
being  severed  from  goodness,  or  abstracted  from  their 
subserviency  to  it,  they  cannot  obtain  real  love,  they 
deserve  not  any  esteem  :  for  the  worst,  the  most  un- 
happy, the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  beings  do 
partake  of  them  in  a  high  measure ;  the  prince  of 
darkness  hath  more  power,  and  reigneth  with  abso- 
lute sovereignty  over  more  subjects  by  many  than  the 
•great  Turk ;  one  devil  may  have  more  wit  than  all 
the  politic  Achitophels,  and  all  the  profane  Hectors 
in  the  world  ;  yet  with  all  his  power  and  all  his  wit 
he  is  most  wretched,  most  detestable,  and  most  despi- 
cable :  and  such  in  proportion  is  every  one,  who 
partaketh  in  his  accursed  dispositions  of  malice  and 
uncharitableness.  For, 
Sen.  dc  On  the  other  side,  uncharitableness  is  a  very  mean 

'*"^'  "**  and  base  thing :  it  contracteth  a  man's  soul  into  a 
narrow  compass,  or  straiteneth  it  as  it  were  into  one 
point ;  drawing  all  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  his  af- 
fections into  himself,  as  to  their  centre  ;  so  that  his 
reason,  his  will,  his  activity  have  but  one  pitiful  ob- 
ject to  exercise  themselves  about:  to  scrape  toge- 
ther a  little  pelf,  to  catch  a  vapour  of  fame,  to  prog 
for  a  frivolous  semblance  of  power  or  dignity,  to 
soothe  the  humour  or  pamper  the  sensuality  of  one 
poor  worm,  is  the  ignoble  subject  of  his  busy  care 
and  endeavour. 
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By  it  we  debase  ourselves  into  an  aflSnity  with  SERM. 

.            .                         XXVIII, 
the  meanest  things,  becoming  either  like  beasts  or ! 


fiends:  like  beasts,  affecting  only  our  own  present 
sensible  good ;  or  like  fiends,  designing  mischief  and 
trouble  to  others. 

It  is  indeed  hard  fi)r  a  man  without  charity,  not 
to  be  worse  than  an  innocent  beast ;  not  at  least  to 
be  as  a  ft)x,  or  a  wolf;  either  cunningly  lurching,  orEzck.xxU. 
violently  ravening  for  prey :  love  only  can  restrain  a 
man  from  fljring  at  all,  and  seizing  on  whatever  he 
meeteth ;  from  biting,  from  worrying,  from  devour- 
ing every  one  that  is  weaker  than  himself,  or  who 
cannot  defend  himself  from  his  paws  and  teeth. 

V.  The  practice  of  charity  is  productive  of  many 
great  benefits  and  advantages  to  us :  so  that  to  love 
our  neighbour  doth  involve  the  truest  love  to  our- 
selves; and  we  are  not  only  obliged  in  duty,  but 
may  be  encouraged  by  our  interest  thereto :  beati- 
tude is  often  pronounced  to  it,  or  to  some  particular 
instances  of  it ;  and  well  may  it  be  so,  for  it  indeed 
will  constitute  a  man  happy,  producing  to  him 
manifold  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life:  some 
whereof  we  shall  touch. 

VI.  (1.)  Charity  doth  free  our  souls  of  all  those 
bad  dispositions  and  passions  which  vex  and  disquiet 
them  ;  from  those  gloomy  passions,  which  cloud  our 
mind ;  from  those  keen  passions,  which  fret  our 
heart ;  from  those  tumultuous  passions,  which  ruffie 
us,  and  discompose  the  frame  of  our  soul  ^. 

It  stifleth  anger,  (that  swoon  of  reason,  trans- 

"  'O  yaf  TOMt;ro<  kou  <f>$ivcv  Kcii  opyli^  Koi  fiaa^Kavta^  kou  aicwola^  KOkt 
Ktvt^la^,  KOU  tov^pa^  hgtOvfjua^,  ko)  varro^  (pono^  ittltWy  kou  vavr^^  »e- 
0S]juaTO<  KaBapsvovo'cuf  -njp^o-c*  tvjv  ietvrav  ^n/xA*'  ^^^O'S*  '^^  *  ^®'*'  ^^a^ 
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SERM.  porting  a  man  out  of  himself;)  for  a  man  hardly  can 

XXVIII  **  ^ 

,  be  incensed  against  those  whom  he  tenderly  loveth : 

a  petty  neglect,  a  hard  word,  a  small  discourtesy 
will  not  fire  a  charitable  soul ;  the  greatest  affront 
or  wrong  can  hardly  kindle  rage  therein. 

It  banisheth  envy,  (that  severely  just  vice,  which 
never  faileth  to  punish  itself;)  for  no  man  will  re- 
phie  at  his  wealth  or  prosperity,  no  man  wiU  malign 
his  worth  or  virtue,  whose  good  he  charitably  de- 
sireth  and  wisheth  ^ 

It  excludeth  rancour  and  spite,  those  dispositions 
which  create  a  hell  in  our  soul ;  which  are  directly 
repugnant  to  charity,  and  thereby  dispelled  as  dark-^ 
ness  by  light,  cold  by  heat. 

It  suffereth  not  revenge  (that  canker  of  the  heart) 
to  harbour  in  our  breast ;  for  who  can  intend  mis- 
chief to  him,  in  whose  good  he  delighteth,  in  whose 
evil  he  feeleth  displeasure? 

It  voideth  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy  of  mischief  de- 
signed against  us  :  the  which  passions  have  torment, 
I  John  iv.  or  do  puuish  us,  as  St.  John  saith,  racking  us  with 
]axm^ifix^.  anxious  expectation  of  evil ;  wherefore  there  is,  saith 
odcniDt     jjg^  no /ear  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casteth  outwear : 
taunt       no  man  indeed  is  apt  to  fear  him  whom  he  loveth,  or 
is  able  much  to  love  him  whom  he  feareth  :  for  love 
esteemeth  its  object  as  innocent,  fear  apprehendeth 
it  as  hurtful ;  love  disposeth  to  follow  and  embrace, 
fear  inclineth  to  decline  and  shun.     To  suspect  a 
friend  therefore  is  to  disavow  him  for  such;  and 
upon  slender  grounds  to  conceit  ill  of  him,  is  to  deem 
him  unworthy  of  our  love.     The  innocence  and  inof- 

vaOSy  SthtKtarajw  re  dfAa  #ca}  hucatoraTW^  to  /bUy  or<  voo-i  8«o;^r  tuq 
KoiXoT^,  TO  $€  tri  TijKe<  rovi  c^oyraf.     Gr.  Naz.  Or.  xxvii. 
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fensiveness  of  charity,  which  provoketh  iio  man  to  do  SERM. 
us  harm,  doth  also  breed  great  security  and  confi-^^^J^^ 
dence :  any  man  will  think  he  may  walk  unarmed 
and  unguarded  among  those  to  whom  he  beareth 
good-will,  to  whom  he  neither  meaneth  nor  doeth 
any  harm  ;  being  guarded  by  a  good  conscience,  and 
shielded  with  innocence. 

It  removeth  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  in  our 
state ;  the  which  usually  doth  spring  from  ill  con- 
ceits and  surmises  about  our  neighbour,  or  from 
wrathful  and  spiteful  affections  toward  him:  for  ^ 
while  men  have  good  respect  and  kindness  for  their 
neighbours,  they  seldom  are  dissatisfied  in  their  own 
condition ;  they  can  never  want  comfort,  or  despair 
of  succour. 

It  curbeth  ambition  and  avarice ;  those  impetuous, 
those  insatiable,  those  troublesome  dispositions  :  for 
a  man  will  not  affect  to  climb  above  those,  in  whose 
honour  he  findeth  satisfaction  ;  nor  to  scramble  with 
them  for  the  goods,  which  he  gladly  would  have  them 
to  enjoy :  a  competency  will  satisfy  him,  who  taketh  k«t^  ykf 
himself  but  for  one  among  the  rest,  and  who  can  as  ^t^fH^^lt 
little  endure  to  see  others  want  as  himself:   who^/Jxh!^. 
would  trouble  himself  to  get  power  over  those,  to  1?  ^  ^T: 
overtop  them  in  dignity  and  fame,  to  surpass  them 
in  wealth,  whom  he  is  ready  to  serve  in  the  meanest 
oflSces  of  kindness,  whom  he  would  in  honour  prefer 
to  himself,  unto  whom  he  will  liberally  communicate 
what  he  hath  for  his  comfort  and  relief? 

In  the  prevalence  of  such  bad  passions  and  dis- 
positions of  soul  our  misery  doth  most  consist;  thence 
the  chief  troubles  and  inconveniences  of  our  life  do 
proceed :  wherefore  charity  doth  highly  deserve  of  us 
in  freeing  us  from  them. 

G  4 
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SERM.      VII.  (2.)  It  consequently  doth  settle  our  mind  in 
^^^^^^^*  a  serene,  calm,  sweet,  and  cheerful  state ;  in  an  even 
temper,  and  good  humour,  and  harmonious  order  of 
soul ;  which  ever  will  result  from  the  evacuation  of 
bad  passions,  from  the  composure  of  such  as  are  in- 
different, from  the  excitement  of  those  which  are 
Gal.  y.  22.  good  and  pleasant:   The  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  saith 
cSi.  iIl  ?2.  St.  Paul,  are  love y  joy ,  peace^  long-suffering,  gentle- 
nesSy  goodnesSy  (or  benignity :)  love  precedeth,  joy 
*A^^     and  peace  follow  as  its  ^constant  attendants,  gen-> 
tleness  and  benignity   come    after  as    its   certain 
effects. 

Love  indeed  is  the  sweetest  of  all  passions,  ever 
accompanied  with  a  secret  delectation  and  pleasant 
sense;  whenever  it  is  placed  upon  a  good  object, 
when  it  acteth  in  a  rational  way,  when  it  is^  vigorous, 
it  must  needs  yield  much  joy. 

It  therefore  greatly  conduceth  to  our  happiness, 
or  rather  alone  doth  suffice  to  constitute  us  happy. 

VIII.  (3.)  Charity  will  preserve  us  from  divers  ex- 
ternal mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  to  which  our 
life  is  exposed,  and  which  otherwise  we  shall  in- 
cur. 

If  we  have  not  charity  towards  men,  we  shall  have 
enmity  with  them ;  and  upon  that  do  wait  troops  of 
mischief:  we  shall  enjoy  nothing  quietly  or  safely, 
we  shall  do  nothing  without  opposition  or  conten- 
tion ;  no  conversation,  no  commerce  will  be  pleasant ; 
clamour,  obloquy,  tumult,  and  trouble  will  surround 
us;  we  shall  live  in  perpetual  danger,  the  enmity 
of  the  meanest  and  weakest  creature  being  formid- 
able. 

But  all  such  mischiefs  charity  will  prevent  or  re- 
move ;  damming  up  the  fountains,  or  extirpating  the 
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roots  of  them  :  for  who  will  hate  a  person  that  ap-  SiE  R  M. 
parently  loveth  him  ?  who  can  be  so  bai*barous  or  ^^^^^' 
base  as  to  hurt  that  man,  whom  he  findeth  ever 
ready  to  do  himself  good?  what  brute,  what  devil 
can  find  in  his  heart  to  be  a  foe  to  him  who  is  a 
sure  friend  to  all^?  No  publican  can  be  so  wretchedly 
vile,  no  sinner  so  destitute  of  goodness  ;  for,  Ify  saith  Matt  v.  46. 
our  Lord,  upon  common  experience,  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye ;  do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same?  and,  If  ye  do  good  to  them 
which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  for 
sinners  also  do  even  the  same :  it  seemeth  beyond 
the  greatest  degeneracy  and  corruption  whereof  hu- 
man nature  is  capable,  to  requite  charity  with  en- 
mity, yea  not  to  return  some  kindness  for  it :  T/V  i  Pet.  iii. 
0  K€uci(Twt ;    Who^  saith  St.  Peter,  is  he  that  wiU  do  *Eif  r^  i. 
you  hurty  if  ye  he  followers  of  that  which  is  good ;  l^^V^^^^ 
or  imitators  of  him  that  is  good,  (of  the  sovereign 
goodness  ?)  none  surely  can  be  so  unjust  or  so  un- 
worthy. 

As  charity  restraineth  us  from  doing  any  wrong, 
or  yielding  any  offence  to  others  in  thought,  in  word, 
in  deed ;  from  entertaining  any  bad  conceits  with- 
out ground,  from  hatching  any  mischievous  designs 
against  our  neighbour ;  from  using  any  harsh,  viru- 
lent, biting  language;  from  any  rugged,  discourteous, 
disobliging  behaviour ;  from  any  wrongful,  rigorous, 
severe  dealing  toward  him  ;  from  any  contemptuous 
pride,  or  supercilious  arrogance :  so  it  consequently 

^  T/((  V  ay  Ko.)  ixB^q  (i>Jyui  yeyono  Sty^po^  ovh€  (itav  avtauMq  vapixwro^ 
ahlay  (x^pcu; ;   Clem.  Str.  vii.  p.  532. 

Chrys.  in  i  Thess.  Or.  iv.  Kfy  $vipioy  eVeivo^  J,  Kq»  >J9o<:,  &c. 

O^K  ^X^^(  rfcTCOX^ai^,    Hier. 

0C#c  oUrr€  rhp  AyawufAcyw  fMf  km  iyavay,    Chrys.  in  Gen.  Or.  xxxii. 
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SERM.  will  defend  us  from  the  like  treatment;  for  scarce 
XXVIIJ.  gi^y  j^^jj  jg  gQ  maUcious  as  without  any  provocation 

Viocitma-  to  do  mischief',  no  man  is  so  incorrigibly  savage,  as 

losperti-  ,       ,  ,     ,  i%         • 

nax  boni-  to  persist  in  Committing  outrage  upon  perfect  mno- 
****  "*'  cence,  joined  with  patience,  with  meekness,  with 
courtesy :  charity  will  melt  the  hardest  heart,  and 
charm  the  fiercest  spirit ;  it  will  bind  the  most  vio- 
lent hand,  it  will  still  the  most  obstreperous  tongue ; 
it  will  reconcile  the  most  offended,  most  prejudiced 
heart :  it  is  the  best  guard  that  can  be  of  our  safety 
from  assaults,  of  our  interest  from  damage,  of  our  re- 
putation  from  slander,  detraction,  and  reproach  s. 

If  you  would  have  examples  of  this,  experience 
will  afford  many ;  and  some  we  have  in  the  sacred 
Gen.  xxzii.  rccords  commcudcd  to  our  observation :  Esau  was  a 
rough  man,  and  one  who  had  been  exceedingly  pro- 
voked by  his  brother  Jacob ;  yet  how  did  meek  and 
Gen.  zxxiii.  respectful  dcmcanour  overcome  him  !  so  that  JEsau^ 
^'  it  is  said  in  the  history,  ran  to  meet  him^  (Jacob,) 

and  fell  on  his  neck^  and  kissed  him :  and  they 
wept. 

Saul  was  a  man  possessed  with  a  furious  envy  and 
spite  against  David ;  yet  into  what  expressions  did 
iSam.xziv.  the  scusc  of  his  kind  dealing  force  him !  Is  this  thy 
*  '  ?i7.  voice ^  my  son  David? — Thou  art  more  righteous 
than  I ;  for  thou  ha^st  rewarded  me  goody  whereas 
I  have  rewarded  thee  evil : — behold  I  have  played 
thefooly  and  have  erred  exceedingly.  So  doth  cha- 
rity subdue  and  triumph  over  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices,  and  the  most  violent  passions  of  men. 

s  Carbones  ignis  congregabis  super  caput  ejus  \  non  in  male- 
dictum  et  condemnationem,  ut  plerique  existimant,  sed  in  cor- 
rectionem  et  pcenitudiuem  \  ut  superatus  beneficiis,  excoctus  fer- 
vore  charitatis,  ininiicus  esse  desistat.     HvtT.  in  Pelag.  i.  cap.  9. 
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If  peace  and  quiet  be* desirable  things,  as  certainly  SERM. 

YYVITT 

they  are,  and  that  form  implieth,  when  by  wishing  ^^^"^* 
peace  with  men,  we  are  understood  to  wish  all  e^ood  Cadit  sta- 
to  them ;  it  is  charity  only  that  preserveth  them :  tas  ab  aite- 
which  more  surely  than  any  power  or  policy  doth  ™rta.  sJ^ 
quash  all  war  and  strife;  for  war  must  have  parties, *^^'''"'^^' 
and  strife  implieth  resistance :  be  it  the  first  or  se- 
cond blow  which  maketh  the  fray,  charity  will  avoid 
it;  for  it  neither  will  strike  the  first  in  offence,  nor 
the  second  in  revenge.     Charity  therefore  may  well 
be  styled  the  bond  ofpeace^  it  being  that  only  which  Eph.  iv.  3. 
can  knit  men's  souls  together,  and  keep  them  from 
breaking  out  into  dissensions. 

It  alone  is  that  which  will  prevent  bickering 
and  clashing  about  points  of  credit  or  interest:  if 
we  love  not  our  neighbour,  or  tender  not  his  good 
as  our  own,  we  shall  be  ever  in  competition  and 
debate  with  him  about  those  things,  not  suffering 
him  to  enjoy  any  thing  quietly ;  struggling  to  get 
above  him,  scrambling  with  him  for  what  is  to  be 
had. 

IX.  (4.)  As  charity  preserveth  from  mischiefs,  so 
it  procureth  many  sweet  comforts  and  fair  accommo- 
dations of  life. 

Friendship  is  a  most  useful  and  pleasant  thing,  Ego  tibi 
and  charity  will  conciliate  good  store  thereof:  it  is™roatoril^ 
apt  to  make  all  men  friends ;  for  love  is  the  only  '^"^e"^' 
creneral  philter  and  effectual  charm  of  souls  ;  the  fire  ^°®  ^^^^^' 

,  ,  .  «»ne  ulhus 

which  kmdleth  all  it  toucheth,  and  propagateth  itself  veneficse 
in  every  capable  subject :  and  such  a  subject  is  every  si  vis  a- 
man  in  whom  humanity  is  not  quite  extinct ;  and  s^,Ep!\x, 
hardly  can  any  such  man  be,  seeing  every  man  hath 
some  good  humour  in  him,  some  blood,  some  kindly 
juice  flowing  in  his  veins ;  no  man  wholly  doth  con- 
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SERM.  sist  of  dusky  melancholy,  or  fiery  choler;  whence  all 
!men  may  be  presumed  liable  to  the  powerful  im- 
pressions of  charity:  its  mild  and  serene  counte- 
nance, its  sweet  and  gentle  speech,  its  courteous 
and  obliging  gesture,  its  fair  dealing,  its  benign  con- 
versation, its  readiness  to  do  any  good  or  service  to 
any  man,  will  insinuate  good-will  and  respect  into 
all  hearts. 

It  thence  will  encompass  a  man  with  friends,  with 
many  guards  of  his  safety,  with  many  supports  of 
his  fortune,  with  many  patrons  of  his  reputation, 
with  many  succourers  of  his  necessity,  with  many 
comforters  of  his  affliction :  £3r  is  a  charitable  man 
in  danger,  who  will  not  defend  him  ?  is  he  falling, 
who  will  not  uphold  him  ?  is  he  falsely  accused  or 
aspersed,  who  will  not  vindicate  him  ?  is  he  in  dis- 
tress, who  will  not  pity  him?  who  will  not  en- 
deavour to  relieve  and  restore  him  ?  who  will  insult 
over  his  calamity?  will  it  not  in  such  cases  appear 
a  common  duty,  a  common  interest  to  assist  and 
countenance  a  common  friend,  a  common  benefactor 
to  mankind? 

Whereas  most  of  our  life  is  spent  in  society  and 
discourse,  charity  is  that  which  doth  season  and 
sweeten  these,  rendering  them  grateful  to  others, 
and  commodious  to  one's  self:  for  a  charitable  heart 
Prov.xv.26.  is  a  sweet  spring,  from  whence  do  issue  streams  of 
wholesome  and  pleasant  discoui*se;  it  not  being 
troubled  with  any  bad  passion  or  design,  which  may 
sour  or  foul  conversation,  doth  ever  make  him  good 
company  to  others,  and  rendereth  them  such  to  him- 
self; which  is  a  mighty  convenience.  In  short,  a 
charitable  man,  or,  true  lover  of  men^  willy  saith  St, 
Chrysostom,  inhabit  earth  as  a  heaven^  every  where 
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carrying  a  serenity  with  him,  and  plaiting  ten  SERM, 
thousand  crowns  Jbr  himself  \    Again,  XXVIII. 

X.  (5.)  Charity  doth  in  every  estate  yield  advan- 
tages suitable  thereto ;  bettering  it,  and  improving  it 
to  our  benefit. 

It  rendereth  prosperity  not  only  innocent  and  safe, 
but  usefiil  and  fruitful  to  us;  we  then  indeed  enjoy 
it,  if  we  feel  the  comfort  of  doing  good  by  it :  it  so- 
laceth  adversity,  considering  that  it  doth  not  arise  as 
a  punishment  or  fruit  of  ill-doing  to  others ;  that  it 
is  not  attended  with  the  deserved  ill-will  of  men ; 
that  no  man  hath  reason  to  delight  for  it,  or  insult 
over  us  therein ;  that  we  may  probably  expect  com- 
miseration and  relief,  having  been  ready  to  shew  the 
like  to  others. 

It  tempereth  both  states :  for  in  prosperity  a  man 
cannot  be  transported  with  immoderate  joy,  when 
so  many  objects  of  pity  and  grief  do  present  them- 
selves before  him,  which  he  is  apt  deeply  to  resent ; 
in  adversity  he  cannot  be  dejected  with  extreme  sor- 
row, being  refreshed  by  so  many  good  successes  be- 
falling those  whom  he  loveth  :  one  condition  will 
not  puff  him  up,  being  sensible  of  his  neighbour's 
misery ;  the  other  will  not  sink  him  down,  having 
complacence  in  his  neighbour's  welfare.  Uncharit- 
ableness  (proceeding  from  contrary  causes,  and  pro- 
ducing contrary  effects)  doth  spoil  all  conditions, 
rendering  prosperity  fruitless,  and  adversity  com- 
fortless. 

XI.  (6.)  We  may  consider,  that  secluding  the 
exercise  of  charity,  all  the  goods  and  advantages  we 

ftvptwi  iavr^  jcyjKwf  a'X€(f>^v^.     Chrys.  in  i  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 
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SERM.  have  (our  best  faculties  of  nature,  our  best  endow- 
XXVIIL  ments  of  soul,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  the  fruits 
of  our  industry)  will  become  vain  and  fruitless,  or 
noxious  and  baneful  to  us ;  for  what  is  our  reason 
worth,  what  doth  it  signify,  if  it  serveth  only  for 
contriving  sorry  designs,  or  transacting  petty  affairs 
about  ourselves  ?  what  is  wit  good  for,  if  it  must  be 
spent  only  in  making  sport,  or  hatching  mischief?  to 
what  purpose  is  knowledge,  if  it  be  not  applied  to 
the  instruction,  direction,  admonition,  or  consolation 
of  others  ?  what  mattereth  abundance  of  wealth,  if 
it  be  to  be  uselessly  hoarded  up,  or  vainly  flung  away 
in  wicked  or  wanton  profuseness ;  if  it  be  not  em- 
ployed in  affording  succour  to  our  neighbour's  indi- 
gency  and  distress  ?  what  is  our  credit  but  a  mere 
noise  or  a  puff  of  air,  if  we  do  not  give  a  solidity 
and  substance  to  it,  by  making  it  an  engine  of  doing 
Panium  se-  good  ?  what  is  our  virtue  itself,  if  it  be  buried  in 
fnirtia  c^-*  obscurity  or  choked  with  idleness,  yielding  no  benefit 
/^^«nw  *^  others  by  the  lustre  of  its  example,  or  by  its  real 
"''•9-        influence?  what  is  any   talent,   if   it   be  wrapped 
up   in   a  napkin ;  any  light,  if  it  be  hid  under  a 
bushel ;  any  thing  private,  if  it  be  not  by  good  use 
spread  out  and  improved  to  public  benefit  ?    -  If  these 
gifts  do  minister  only  to  our  own  particular  advan- 
tage, to  our  personal  convenience,  glory,  or  pleasure, 
how  slim  things  are  they,  how  inconsiderable  is  their 
worth! 

But  they  being  managed  by  charity  become  pre- 
cious and  excellent  things ;  they  are  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  their  use,  or  the  extent 
of  their  beneficial  influence :  as  they  caiTy  forth 
good  to  the  world,  so  they  bring  back  various  bene- 
Lukevi.38.fits  to  ourselves;  they  return  into  our  bosom  laden 
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with  respect  and  reward  from  God  and  from  man;  SERM. 
they  jrield  thanks  and  commendation  from  without,  ^^^^^^' 
they  work   comfort  and  satisfaction  within  :    yea, 
which  is  infinitely  more  considerable,  and  enhanceth 
the  price  of  our  gifts  to  a  vast  rate,  they  procure 
glory  and  blessing  to  God ;  for  hereby  is  God  glori- john  xr.s. 
Jled,  if  we  bring  Jbrth  much  fruit :  and  no  good  Matt!V.'i'6. 
fruit  can  grow  from  any  other  stock  than  that  of^^^^l^-3i- 
charity.  i  Cor.  xiu. 

Uncharitableness  therefore  should  be  loathed  and 
shunned  by  us,  as  that  which  robbeth  us  of  all  our 
ornaments  and  advantages ;  which  indeed  marreth 
and  corrupteth  all  our  good  things ;  which  turneth 
blessings  into  curses,  and  rendereth  the  means  of  our 
welfare  to  be  causes  of  mischief  to  us :  for  without 
charity  a  man  can  have  no  goods,  but  goods  worldly 
and  temporal ;  and  such  goods  thence  do  prove  im- 
pertinent baubles,  burdensome  encumbrances,  dan- 
gerous snares,  baneful  poisons  to  him. 

XII.  (7.)  Charity  doth  hugely  advance  and  am- 
plify a  man's  state,  putting  him  into  the  possession 
or  fruition  of  all  good  things :  it  will  endow,  enrich, 
ennoble,  embellish  us  with  all  the  world  hath  of  pre- 
cious, of  glorious,  of  fair ;  by  appropriation  thereof 
to  ourselves,  and  acquiring  of  a  f^al  interest  therein. 
What  men  commonly  out  of  fond  self-love  do  vainly 
affect,  that  infallibly  by  being  charitable  they  may 
compass,  the  engrossing  to  themselves  all  kinds  of 
good :  most  easily,  most  innocently,  in  a  compendi- 
ous and  sure  way,  without  any  sin  or  blame,  without 
any  care  or  pain,  without  any  danger  or  trouble, 
they  may  come  to  attain  and  to  enjoy  whatever  in 
common  esteem  is  desirable  or  valuable ;  they  may, 
without  greedy  avarice,  or  the  carkings,  the  drudge- 
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SERM.  ries,  the  disgraces  going  with  it,  procure  to  them- 
XXVIIL  geives  abundant  wealth;  without  fond  ambition,  or 
the  difficulties,  the  hazards,  the  emulations,  the 
strugglings  to  which  it  is  liable,  they  may  arrive  to 
great  honour ;  without  sordid  voluptuousness,  or  the 
satieties,  the  maladies,  the  regrets  consequent  there- 
on, they  may  enjoy  all  pleasure ;  without  any  wild- 
ness  or  wantonness,  pride,  luxury,  sloth,  any  of  its 
temptations  and  snares,  they  may  have  all  prosperity; 
they  may  get  all  learning  and  wisdom  without  labo- 
rious study,  all  virtue  and  goodness  without  the  fai- 
tigues  of  continual  exercise :  for  are  not  all  these 
things  yours,  if  you  do  esteem  them  so,  if  you  do 
make  them  so  by  finding  much  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion in  them  ?  doth  not  your  neighbour's  wealth  en- 
rich you,  if  you  feel  content  in  his  possessing  and 
using  it  ?  doth  not  his  preferment  advance  you,  if 
your  spirit  riseth  with  it  in  a  gladsome  complacence  ? 
doth  not  his  pleasure  delight  you,  if  you  relish  his 
enjoyment  of  it  ?  doth  not  his  prosperity  bless  you, 
if  your  heart  doth  exult  and  triumph  in  it  ?  do  not 
his  endowments  adorn  you,  if  you  like  them,  if  you 
commend  them,  if  the  use  of  them  doth  minister 
comfort  and  joy  to  you  ?  This  is  the  divine  magic 
of  charity,  which  conveyeth  all  things  into  our  hands, 
and  instateth  us  in  a  dominion  of  them,  whereof 
nothing  can  disseize  us ;  by  virtue  whereof  beings 
2C0r.Ti.10.  as  St.  Paul  speaketh  of  himself,  sorrowfuly  we  yet 
always  rejoice ;  having  nothings  we  yet  possess  all 
things. 

Neither  is  this  property  in  things  merely  imaginary 
or  fantastic,  (like  that  of  lunatics,  who  fancy  them- 
selves mighty  princes  or  rich  aldermen,)  but  very 
substantial  and  real ;  yea,  far  more  real  to  the  cha- 
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ritable  person,  than  it  is  commoDly  to  those,  who  inSERM. 
legal  or  popular  account  are  masters  of  them :  for  ^^^m* 
how  is  propriety  in  things  otherwise  considerable, 
than  for  the  content  and  pleasure  which  they  yield 
to  the  presumed  owner  ?  the  which  if  a  charitable 
person  abundantly  draweth  from  them,  why  are  they 
not  truly  his?  why  is  not  the  tree  his,  if  he  can  pull 
and  taste  its  fruits  without  injury  or  blame  ?  yea 
doth  not  the  propriety  more  really  belong  to  him  as 
to  the  gross  possessor,  if  he  doth  equaUy  enjoy  the 
benefit,  without  partaking  the  inconveniences  and 
impurities  adherent  to  them ;  if  he  taste  them  inno- 
cently and  purely,  without  being  cloyed,  without 
bdng  distracted,  without  being  puffed,  without  being 
encumbered,  ensnared,  or  corrupted  by  them  ? 

A  charitable  man  therefore  can  never,  in  a  moral 
account,  be  poor,  or  vile,  or  anywise  miserable ;  ex- 
cept all  the  world  should  be  cast  into  penury  and 
distress :  for  while  his  neighbour  hath  any  thing,  he 
will  enjoy  it ;  r^aicing  fvith  those  thai  rejoice^  as 
the  apostle  doth  enjoin. 

XIII.  (8.)  If  therefore  we  love  ourselves,  we  must 
love  others,  and  do  others  good ;  charitable  benefi- 
cence carrying  with  it  so  many  advantages  to  our- 
selves. 

We  by  charitable  complacence  do  partake  in  their 
welfere,  reaping  pleasure  from  all  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  and  fortune. 

We  by  charitable  assistance  do  enable  and  dispose 
th^m  to  make  grateful  returns  of  succour  in  our  need. 

We  thence  assuredly  shall  obtain  their  good- will, 
their  esteem,  their  commendation ;  we  shall  maintain 
peaceable  and  comfortable  intercourse  with  them,  in 
safety,  in  quiet,  in  good  humour  and  theer. 

BABROW,  vol..  II.  H 
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SERM.  Besides  all  other  benefits  we  shall  get  that  of  their 
^^^^^^^'  prayers ;  the  which  of  all  prayers  have  a  most  fayour- 
jamesv.4.  able  audience  and  assured  efficacy  :  for  if  the  com- 

Deutxxiv. 

15.  plaints  and  curses  of  those  who  are  oppressed  or  n^« 

c  U8.1V.  .  jg^|.g J  [jy  uncharitable  dealing  do   certainly  reach 

God's  ears,  and  pull  down  vengeance  from  above ; 
how  much  more  will  the  intercessions  and  blessings 
of  the  poor  pierce  the  heavens,  and  thence  draw  re- 
compense !  seeing  God  is  more  ready  to  perform  his 
proper  and  pleasant  works  of  bounty  and  mercy,  than 
Psai.  ixii.  to  execute   his  strange  and  unpleasing  work  of 
Mic.  7. 18.  punishment ;  especially  the  blessings  of  the  poor  being 
21.  always  accompanied  with  praises  and  glorifications 

of  him,  who  enableth  and  disposeth  men  to  do  good ; 
the  which  praises  will  ever  be  reckoned  on  the  ac- 
count of  him  who  drew  them  forth  by  his  beneficence: 
P^>^;  '7- it  will  be,  as  the  apostle  ^lihy  Jruit  redounding  to 
ii.Tiii.  19./!^  account f  while  it  ahoundeth  hy  many  thanks-^ 
givings  to  God. 

So  in  virtue  of  charity  the  poorest  man  amply 
may  requite  the  wealthiest ;  and  a  peasant  may  outdo 
the  greatest  prince  in  beneficence. 

XIV.  We  may  consider,  that  charity  is  a  practice 
specially  grateful  to  God,  and  a  most  excellent  pa^t 
of  our  duty  ;  not  only  because  he  hath  commanded 
it  as  such  with  greatest  earnestness ;  nor  only  be- 
cause it  doth  constitute  us  in  nearest  resemblance  of 
him ;  but  as  a  peculiar  expression  of  love  and  good- 
will toward  him  :  for  if  we  love  him,  we  must  for 
his  sake  have  a  kindness  for  his  friends,  we  must 
tender  his  interests,  we  must  favour  his  reputation,  we 
must  desire  his  content  and  pleasure,  we  must  contri- 
bute our  endeavours  toward  the  furtherance  of  these 
his  concerns.  Seeing  then  God  is  an  assured  friend  to 
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all  men,  seeing  he  hath  a  property  in  all  men,  (for  SERM. 
he  is  God  and  Lord  of  all,)  seeing  he  much  con>  ^^^^^^' 
cemeth  himself  for  all  men's  welfare ;  seeing  from 
the  prosperity,  from  the  virtue,  from  the  happiness 
of  every  man  he  gaineth  honour  and  praise;  seeing  Ezek.xriit. 
he  is  greatly  satisfied  and  delighted  in  the  good  of 
men ;  we  also  must  love  them ;  otherwise  we  greatly 
shall  disoblige  and  disgust  him. 

Is  it  not  indeed  a  practice  guilty  of  notorious  en* 
tnity  toward  him,  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  any  friendship  or  peace  with  him,  to  discord  in 
affection  from  him,  maUgning  or  disaffecting  those 
whom  he  dearly  loveth  and  favoureth ;  who  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  him  by  manifold  relations,  as  his 
creatures,  his  subjects,  his  servants,  his  children, 
whom  he  designeth  and  desireth  to  crown  with 
eternal  glory  and  bliss*? 

XV.  Seeing  God  vouchsafeth  to  esteem  whatever 
is  done  in  charity  to  our  neighbour  (if  done  with  an 
honest  and  pious  mind,  as  to  his  friends)  to  be  done 
unto  himself;  that  in  feeding  our  indigent  neighbour 
we  refresh  him  ;  in  clothing  our  neighbour  we  com- 
fort him ;  we  do  by  charitable  beneficence  oblige  God, 
and  become  in  a  manner  benefactors  to  him ;  and  as 
such  assuredly  shall  be  requited  by  him  :  and  is  not 
this  a  high  privilege,  a  great  honour,  a  mighty  ad- 
vantage to  us  ?  If  a  man  had  opportunity  to  do  that, 
which  his  prince  would  acknowledge  a  courtesy  and 
obligation  to  him,  what  a  happiness  would  he  account 
it !  and  how  far  more  considerable  is  it,  that  we  can 
so  easily  do  that  which  the  Lord  of  all,  in  whose 

'  Gray  rtvf^  t«(  avSpa,  t^v  Of o(  ^<X(?,  o2^to(  fMy(<rTfiy  f/iMplav  Katuadyti^ 
4^y€pS^  yap  airf  rf  S€f  KOfdrvtrai,  Vid.  Anthol. 

Afi  y^  <piKf7v  ^Kcryey,  w  Oe^^  ^iXe?.     Chrys.  in  I  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 
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SERM.  disposal  all  things  are,  will  take  so  kindly  at  our 
^^^  hands! 

XVI.  We  may  consider,  that  charity  is  a  very 
feasible  and  very  easy  duty;  it  requireth  no  sooe 
pain,  no  grievous  trouble,  no  great  cost :  for  it  con^- 
sisteth  only  in  good-will,  and  that  which  naturally 

Rom.iii.8.springeth  thence;  willingness  and  cheerfulness  are 

▼i^w"*  ^'  necessary  ingredients  or  adjuncts  of  it ;  the  which 
imply  facility '^i  whence  the  weakest  and  pocnrest 
man  is  no  less  able  to  perform  it  than  the  greatest 
potentate ;  his  heart  may  be  as  charitable,  though 

Luke  zzi.2.  hi»  hand  cannot  be  so  liberal :  one  of  the  most  notde 
and  most  famous  charities  that  ever  was,  was  the 

Matt  X.  42.  giving  two  mites;  and  the  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water  is  the  instance  of  that  beneficence,  which  shall 
not  fail  of  being  rewarded  ^ 

XVII.  We  may  consider  that  charity  is  the  bert^ 
the  most  assured,  the  most  easy  and  expedite  way 
or  instrument  of  performing  all  other  duties  toward 
our  neighbour :  if  we  would  despatch,  love,  and  all 
is  done;  if  we  would  be  perfect  in  obedience,  love^ 

Rom.  ziii.  ^^^d  WO  shall  uot  fail  in  any  point ;  for  hve  is  the 

gUj  7  ^.f^W^i'^'^g  of  the  law  I  love  is  ike  bond  of  perfect* 

ness :  would  we  be  secure  in  the  practice  of  justice, 

of  meekness,  of  humility  toward  all  men,  of  constant 

fidelity  toward  our  friends,  of  gentle  moderation  to- 

dibkva,     Chiys.  in  i  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 

HoTof  v^yof  /A^  KCucS^  ehutf  oCSei^a ;  woia  hvCKokla  &vaXKiMffi»au  ^tBwm 
Koi  Paa-Koyioi ;  veio^  f«^xdo(  fc^  kokS^  elvtiv  fjtaiUva ;  Chrys.  *Aj^.  ij. 

*  At  nunc  cum  omnia  quae  difficiliora  aunt  vel  modica  ex  parte 
faciamus,  hoc  solum  non  facimus  quod  et  factu  fisicilius  est,  et 
absque  quo  cassa  sunt  universaquse  facimus:  jejunii  corpus  sentit 
injuriam»  vigilise  carnem  macerant — hsec  omnia  sunt  qui  faciant» 
sola  charitas  sine  labore  est.    Hier.  in  Gal,  v.  13. 
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ward  our  enemies,  of  loyalty  toward  our  superiors,  of  SERM. 
benignity  toward  our  inferiors ;  if  we  would  be  sure  ^^^^^' 
to  purify  our  minds  from  ill  thoughts,  to  restrain  our 
tongues  from  ill  speaking,  to  abstain  fix>m  all  bad  de- 
meanour, and  dealing ;  it  is  but  having  charity,  and 
infidUbly  you  wiU  do  all  this :  for  love  worketh  no  Rom.  zij. 
til  to  its  neighbour;  love  tkinheth  no  evil;  love  be-l.  ^'  ^^^ 
haveth  not  itself  unseemly. 

Would  we  discharge  all  our  duties  without  any 
rductancy  or  r^ret,  with  much  satisfaction  and 
pleasure?  love  will  certainly  dispose  us  thereto; 
fm  it  always  actoth  freely  and  cheerfully,  without  it  is 
any  compulsion  or  straining ;  it  is  ever  accompanied  u  i^fin. 
with  delectation  ™ :  if  we  would  know  its  way  and 
virtue  of  acting,  we  may  see  it  rejM^ented  in  the 
proceeding  of  Jacob,  who  being  inspired  by  love  did 
contentedly  and  without  regret  endure  so  long  and 
hard  toil,  such  disappointments  and  such  affronts : 
And  Jacch,  saith  the  text,  served  seven  years  for  ^en.  zziz. 
Rachel;  and  they  seemed  to  him  but  a  Jew  days 
for  the  love  he  had  to  her. 

This  is  the  root,  from  whence  voluntary  obedience 
doth  naturally  grow ;  if  it  be  planted  in  our  hearty 
we  need  not  fear  but  that  all  kind  of  good  fruit  will 
sprout  forth  into  conversation  and  practice  ". 

But  without  it  we  shall  not  ever  perform  any 
good  work  perfectly,  steadily,  in  a  kindly  manner : 
no  other  principle  will  serve ;  if  we  are  only  moved 
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£/  yap  ebgarr€^  vfy^w  kou  i/yofgOrr^^  oCBcy  ^  ifiiiata'w  o^lf,  &c. 
Chrys.  in  Cor.  Or.  zxxii. 

Amor  obsequitur  sponte,  gratis  obtemperat,  libere  reireretur. 
Bern,  ad  Eug.  Prol,    Vid.  Bern.  £p.  xi.  p.  1404. 

Chrys.  in  i  Cor.  Or.  xxxii. 
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SERM.  by  whip  and  spur,  driven  on  by  fear,  or  incited  hy 
XXVllLhQp^^  ^g  glij^ll  gQ  forward  unwillingly  and  dully, 

often  halting,  ever  flagging :  those  principles  whicb 
do  put  slaves  and  mercenaries  on  action,  as  they  are 
not  so  noble  and  worthy,  so  neither  are  they  so  ef-* 
fectual  and  sure;  as  ambition,  vain-glory,  self4n-i 
terest,  design  of  security,  of  profit,  of  compliance 
with  the  expectation  of  men,  &c. 
Chry8.in  XVIII.  Charity  giveth  worthy  form,  and  life  to 
xzy. '  ^'  all  virtue,  so  that  without  it  no  action  is  valuable  ia 
itself,  or  acceptable  to  Grod. 

Sever  it  from  courage ;  and  what  is  that,  but  the 
boldness  or  fierceness  of  a  beast  ?  from  meekness ;. 
and  what  is  that,  but  the  softness  of  a  woman,  op 
weakness  of  a  child  ?  from  courtesy ;  and  what  is 
that,  but  affectation  or  artifice  ?  from  justice ;  what 
is  that,  but  humour  or  policy?  from  wisdom;  what 
is  that,  but  craft  and  subtilty  ? 

What  meaneth  faith  without  it,  but  dry  opinion;, 
what  hope,. but  blind  presumption ;  what  alms-doing, 
but  ambitious  ostentation ;  what  undergoing  mar^ 
tyrdom,  but  stiffness  or  sturdiness  of  resolution  ; 
what  is  devotion,  but  glozing  or  mocking  with  Ood?' 
what  is  any  practice,  how  specious  soever  in  ap-> 
pearance,  or  materially  good,  but  an  issue  of  self- 
conceit  or  self-will,  of  servile  fear  or  mercenary  de- 
iCor.ziii.  sign?  Though  I  have  faith^  so  that  I  could  re^ 
''  ^'  move  mountains^  and  have  not  charity^  I  am  no^ 
thing ;  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor  J  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned^  and 
have  not  charity^  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

But  charity  doth  sanctify  every  action,  and  im- 
pregnate all  our  practice  with  a  savour  of  goodness, 
turning  all  we  do  into  virtue;  it  is  true  fortitude 
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and  gallantry  indeed,  when  a  man  out  of  charity  SERM. 
and    hearty    design    to    promote    his    neighbour's 
good  doth  encounter  dangers  and  difficulties ;  it  is 
genuine  meekness,  when  a  man  out  of  charity,  and 
unwillingness  to  hurt  his  neighbour,  doth  patiently 
comport  with  injuries  and  discourtesies ;  it  is  vir< 
tuous  courtesy,  when  cordial  affection  venteth  itself 
in  civil  language,  in  respectful  deportment,  in  oblig- 
ing performances;  it  is  excellent  justice,  when  a 
man,  regarding  his  neighbour's  case  as  his  own,  doth 
unto  him  as  he  would  have  it  done  to  himself;  it  is 
admirable  wisdom,  which  sagaciously  contriveth  and 
dexterously  manageth  things  with  the  best  advan- 
tage toward  its  neighbour's  good:  it  is  a  worthy 
faith,  which  being  spirited  and  actuated  by  charity,  Gai.  r.  6. 
doth  produce  goodly  fruits  of  beneficence;  it  is  a 25!°^*" 
sound  and  solid  hope,  which  is  grounded  on  that 
everlasting  foundation  of  charity,  which  never  doth  icor.iii.8. 
faily  or  fall  away;   it  is  sincere  alms,  which  not 
only  the  hand,  but  the  heart  doth  reach  forth  ;  it  is 
an  acceptable  sacrifice,  which  is  kindled  by  the  holy 
fire  of  fervent  affection  ;  it  is  a  pure  devotion,  which  iTim.n.s. 
is  offered  up  with  a  calm  and  benign  mind,  resem- 
bling the  disposition  of  that  goodness  which  it  ador- 
eth. 

If  therefore  we  would  do  any  thing  well,  if  we 
would  not  lose  all  the  virtue,  and  forfeit  all  the 
benefit  of  what  we  perform,  we  must  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Paul,  to  do  all  our  works  in  charity. 

XIX.  So  great  benefits  doth  charity  yield ;  yet  if 
it  did  not  yield  any  of  them,  it  would  deserve  and 
claim  our  observance ;  without  regard  to  its  sweet 
fruits  and  beneficial  consequences,  it  were  to  be  em- 
braced and  cherished ;  for  it  carrieth  a  reward  and 
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SERM.  a  heaven  in  itself;  the  very  same  which  constitutetb 
^^^'^^^'  God  himself  infinitely  happy,  and  which  beatifieth 
every  blessed  spirit,  in  proportion  to  its  capacit7 
and  exercise  thereof :  a  man  doth  abundantly  enjoy 
himself  in  that  steady  composedness,  and  savoury 
complacence  of  mind,  which  ever  doth  attend  it; 
and  as  the  present  sense,  so  is  the  memory  of  it,  <»r 
the  good  conscience  of  having  done  good,  very  de* 
licious  and  satisfactory. 

As  it  is  a  rascally  delight  (tempered  with  regretf 
and  vanishing  into  bitterness)  which  men  feel  in 
wreaking  spite,  or  doing  mischief;  such  as  they 
cannot  reflect  upon  without  disgust  and  condemning 
their  base  impotency  of  soul:  so  is  the  pleasure 
which  charity  doth  breed  altogether  pure,  grateful  to 
the  mind,  and  increasing  by  reflection;  never  pe- 
rishing or  decaying ;  a  man  eternally  enjoying  the 
good  he  hath  done,  by  remembering  and  ruminating 
thereon.    In  fine, 

XX.  Whereas  the  great  obstacle  to  charity  is  self- 
love,  or  an   extravagant  fondness  of  our  own  in- 
terests,  yet  uncharitableness   destroyeth  that:  for 
how  can  we  love  ourselves,  if  we  do  want  charity  ? 
how  can  we  appear  lovely  to  ourselves,  if  we  are 
destitute  of  so  worthy  an  endowment  ?  or  if  we  can 
discern  those  unworthy  dispositions,  which  accom- 
pany the  defect  of  it ;  can  we  esteem  so  mean,  so 
vile,  so  ugly  things  as  we  then  are  ?  Aristotle  saith, 
that  bad  men  cannot  be  friends  to  themselves,  be- 
ovei»  (ptxn-  cause  having  in  themselves  nothing  amiable,  they 
Jwj!^'!?*/.  ^^^  J^^  ^^  qffection  toward  themselves ;  and  cer- 
AriitEUi  '^^^^y^  ^f  ^®  ^^  ^^  stark  Uind,  or  can  but  see 
ix.  4-        wrath,  spite,  envy,  revenge  in  their  own  black  and 
ugly  hue,  we  must  needs  (if  they  do  possess  our  souls) 
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grow  odious  and  despicable  to  ourselves.  And  being  SERM. 
they  do  rob  us  of  so  many  great  benefits,  and  bring  ^^^^^^' 
so  many  grievous  mischiefs  on  us,  we  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  enemies  to  ourselves  by  cherishing 
them,  or  suffering  them  to  lodge  in  us. 

These  are  some  very  considerable  inducements  to 
the  practice  of  this  great  virtue ;  there  are  divers 
others  of  a  higher  nature,  derivable  from  the  inmost 
bowels  of  our  religion,  grounded  on  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution and  obligations,  which  I  shall  now  forbear 
to  mention,  reserving  them  for  a  particular  discourse 
by  themselves. 

O  Zjord,  who  htMst  taught  us,  that  aU  our  doings  Qninqiiag. 
without  charity  are  nothing  worth ;  send  thy  Holy 
Ghostf  and  pour  into  our  hearts  that  most  exceU 
lent  gift  of  charity i  the  very  bond  of  pecKe  and  of 
aU  virtueSy  without  which  whosoever  Uveth  is 
counted  dead  before  thee.  Grant  this  for  thine 
only  Son  Jesus  Chris fs  sake. 


SERMON  XXIX. 


OF  A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND  CARRIAGE. 


Rom.  xii.  18. 

If  it  be  possible^  as  much  as  lieth  in  you^  live  peaceably  wi^ 

all  men. 

SERM.  1  HIS  chapter  containeth  many  excellent  precepts 

L  and  wholesome  advices,  (scarce  any  portion  of  holy 

scripture  so  many  in  so  little  compass.)  From 
among  them  I  have  selected  one,  alas,  but  too  sea- 
sonable and  pertinent  to  the  unhappy  condition  of 
our  distracted  age,  wherein  to  observe  this  and  such 
like  injunctions,  is  by  many  esteemed  an  impossi* 
bility,  by  others  a  wonder,  by  some  a  crime.  It  hath 
an  apt  coherence  with,  yet  no  necessary  depend-^ 
ence  upon,  the  parts  adjoining ;  whence  I  may  pre- 
•  sume  to  treat  upon  it  distinctly  by  itself:  and  with- 
out further  preface  or  circumstance  we  may  consider 
several  particulars  therein. 

I.  And  first,  concerning  the  advice  itself,  or  the 
substance  of  the  duty  charged  on  us,  uprjvevetv,  (to  be 
in  peace i  or  live  peaceably^)  we  may  take  notice, 
that  whether,  according  to  the  more  usual  acception, 
it  be  applied  to  the  public  estate  of  things,  or,  as 
here,  doth  relate  only  to  private  conversation,  it 
doth  import, 

1.  Not  barely  a  negation  of  doing,  or  suffering 
harm,  or  an  abstinence  from  strife  and  violence,  (for 
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a  mere  strangeness  this  may  be,  a  want  of  occasion,  S£  RM. 
or  a  truce,  rather  than  a  peace,)  but  a  positive  ^^^^^' 
amity,  and  disposition  to  perform  such  kind  offices, 
without  which  good  correspondence  among  men 
cannot  subsist.  For  they  who  by  reason  of  distance 
of  place,  non-acquaintance,  or  defect  of  opportunity, 
maintain  no  intercourse,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be 
in  peace  with  one  another :  but  those  who  have  fre- 
quent occasion  of  commerce,  whose  conditions  re^ 
quire  interchanges  of  courtesy  and  relief,  who  are 
some  way  obliged  and  disposed  to  afford  needful 
succour,  and  safe  retreat  to  each  other ;  these  may 
be  said  to  live  in  peace  together,  and  these  only,  it 
being  in  a  manner  impossible,  that  they  who  are 
not  disposed  to  do  good  to  others  (if  they  have 
power  and  opportunity)  should  long  abstain  from 
doing  harm. 

2.  Living  peaceably  implies  not  some  few  transit 
tory  performances,  proceeding  from  casual  humour,, 
or  the  like ;  but  a  constant,  stable,  and  well-settled 
condition  of  being ;  a  continual  cessation  from  in* 
jury,  and  promptitude  to  do  good  offices.  For  as 
one  blow  doth  not  make  a  battle,  nor  one  skirmish  . 
a  war;  so  cannot  single  forbearances  from  doing 
mischief,  or  some  few  particular  acts  of  kindness, 
(such  as  mere  strangers  may  afford  each  other,)  be 
worthily  styled  a  being  in  peace ;  but  an  habitual 
inclination  to  these,  a  firm  and  durable  estate  of  in- 
nocence and  beneficence. 

3.  Living  in  peace  supposes  a  reciprocal  condition 
of  being :  not  only  a  performing  good,  and  forbear- 
ing to  do  bad  offices,  but  a  receiving  the  like  treat- 
ment from  others.  For  he,  that  being  assaulted  is 
constrained  to  stand  upon  his  defence,  may  not  be 
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SBRM.  said  to  be  in  peace,  though  his  not  bemg  so  (invo^ 
^^^^'  luntarily)  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him. 

4.  Being  in  peace  imports  not  only  an  outward 
cessation  of  violence  and  seeming  demonstration  of 
ami<7,  but  an  inward  will  and  resolution  to  continue 
therein.  For  he  that  intends,  when  occasion  is  pre- 
sented, to  do  mischief  to  another,  is  neverthekas  ma 
euemy,  because  more  secret  and  dangerous :  an  am- 
buscado  is  no  less  a  piece  of  war,  than  confronting 
the  enemy  in  open  field.  Proclaiming  and  de* 
noundng  signify,  but  good  and  ill  intention  consti- 
tute, and  are  the  souls  of  peace  and  war.  From 
these  considerations  we  may  infer  a  descriptioii  of 
being  in  peace,  viz.  that  it  is,  to  bear  mutual  good- 
will, to  continue  in  amity,  to  maintain  good  cor- 
respondence, to  be  upon  terms  of  mutual  courtesy 
and  benevolence;  to  be  disposed  to  perfinrm  reci- 
procally all  offices  of  humanity ;  assistance  in  need, 
comfort  in  sorrow,  relief  in  distress ;  to  please  and 
satisfy  one  another,  by  advancing  the  innocent  de- 
light, and  promoting  the  just  adv)antage  of  each 
other;  to  converse  with  confidence  and  security, 
without  suspicion,  on  either  hand,  of  any  fraudulent, 
malicious,  or  hurtful  practices  against  either :  or,  ne- 
gatively, not  to  be  in  a  state  of  enmity,  personal 
hatred,  pertinacious  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  or  ill- 
will  ;  not  to  be  apt  to  provoke,  to  reproach,  to  harm 
or  hinder  another,  nor  to  have  reasonable  grounds  of 
expecting  the  same  bad  usage  from  others;  to  be 
removed  from  danger  of  vexatious  quarrels,  inter- 
course of  odious  language,  offending  others,  or  being 
disquieted  one's  self.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  living  or  being  in  peace,  differing  only  in  de*- 
gree  of  obligation,  and  latitude  of  object,  from  the 
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o£  friendship  properly  so  called,  and  opposed  to 
dition  of  enmity,  defiance,  contention,  hatred. 


;:ii:  Mii  1^:111111  iKi 


II.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider  the  object 
of  this  duty,  signified  in  those  words.  With  aU  men. 
We  often  meet  in  scripture  with  exhortations  di- 
rected peculiarly  to  Christians,  to  be  at  peace  among 
themselves ;  as  Mark  ix.  5.  our  Saviour  lays  this  in- 
junction upon  his  disciples,  €ipifv€ver€  h  oAAi^Aoic,  Have 
peace  one  with  another ;  inculcated  by  St.  Paul  i  Tbets.  y. 
upon  the  Thessalonians  in  the  same  words  :  and  the  '^' 
like  we  have  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  22.  FoUaw  righteousness,  faith,  cha^ 
^fyf  peace  with  them  that  call  upon  the  Lord  out 
of  a  pure  heart:  and  to  the  Romans,  (xiv.  190 
Let  us  therefore  Jbllow  after  the  things  that  make  y\d^E;fi^, 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify^^'^* 
another.  But  here  the  duty  hath  a  more  large  and 
comprehensive  object;  tovtc^  S^pomoi,  aU  men:  as 
likewise  it  hath  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap, 
xii.  ver.  14.  Pursue  pecKe  with  aU  men :  with  all 
men,  without  any  exception,  with  men  of  all  nations, 
Jews  and  Gentiks,  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  of  all 
sects  and  religions ;  persecuting  Jews  and  idolatrous 
heathens;  (for  of  such  consisted  the  generality  of 
men  at  that  time ;)  and  so  St.  Paul  expressly  in  a 
like  advice,  (1  Cor.  x.  32,  38.  Give  no  qffence,  nei- 
ther to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the 
Church  qf  God ;  even  as  I  please  all  men.)  And 
I  may  add,  by  evident  parity  of  reason,  with  men 
of  all  degrees  and  estates,  high  and  low,  noble  and 
base,  rich  and  poor ;  of  all  tempers  and  dispositions, 
meek  and  angry,  gentle  and  froward,  pliable  and 
perverse ;  of  all  endowments,  wise  and  £3olish,  vir- 
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SERM.  tuous  and  vicious ;  of  all  judgments  and  persuasioii^ 
XXIX.  orthodox  and  heretical,  peaceable  and  schismaticai 
persons :  this  universally  vast  and  boundless  tena, 
all  men,  contains  them  all.  Neither  is  there  any 
evading  our  obligation  to  this  duty,  by  pretending 
about  others,  that  they  differ  from  us  in  humoor 
and  complexion  of  soul,  that  they  entertain  opinions 
irreconcileably  contrary  to  ours;  that  they  adhere 
to  sects  and  parties  which  we  dislike  and  disavow; 
that  they  are  not  so  virtuous,  so  religious,  so  holy  a8 
they  should  be,  or  at  least  not  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  would  have  them :  for  be  this  all^ation  trye  or 
false,  it  will  not  excuse  us ;  while  they  are  not  di-> 
vested  of  human  nature,  and  can  truly  lay  claim 
to  the  name  and  title  of  men,  we  are  by  virtue  of 

• 

this  precept  obliged  to  live  peaceably  with  them. 

III.  We  may  consider  the  qualification  of  the  duty 
here  expressed,  and  what  those  words  mean;  If  it 
he  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you.  To  which 
purpose  we  may  advert,  from  our  description  of 
living  peaceably,  that  it  consbts  mainly  of  two  parts : 
one  active,  or  proceeding  from  us,  and  terminated 
on  others — to  bear  good-will,  to  do  good  offices,  to 
procure  the  profit,  delight,  and  welfare,  to  abstain 
from  the  displeasure,  damage,  and  disturbance  of 
others :  the  other  passive,  issuing  from  others,  and 
terminated  on  ourselves — that  they  be  well  affected 
toward  us,  inclinable  to  do  us  good,  and  nowise  dis- 
posed to  wish,  design,  or  bring  any  harm,  trouble, 
or  vexation  upon  us.  Whereof  the  former  is  alt(^» 
ther  in  our  power,  consisting  of  acts  or  omisaons 
depending  upon  our  free  choice  and  counsel:  and 
we  are  directly  obliged  to  it,  by  vii1;ue  of  those 
words,  TO  6^  vfjiMv^  as  much  as  Ueth  in  you :  the  lat- 
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ter  IB  not  fuUy  so,  yet  commonly  there  be  probable  SERM. 
means  of  eflFecting  it,  which  we  are  hence  bound  to  use,  ^^^^  ' 
though  sometimes  they  may  fail  of  success.  For  the 
words  €1  Swarov,  if  it  he  possible,  as  they  signify  the 
utmost  endeavour  is  to  be  employed,  and  that  no  dif- 
ficulty (beneath  the  degree  of  impossibility)  can  dis- 
charge us  from  it;  so  they  intimate  plainly,  that 
sometime^  our  labour  may  be  lost,  and  our  pui*pose 
defeated ;  and  that  by  the  default  of  others  it  may 
be  impossible  we  should  arrive  to  a  peaceable  con- 
dition of  life  with  all  men.  However,  by  this  rule 
we  are  directed  not  only  ourselves  not  to  infringe 
the  terms  of  peace  toward  others,  but  to  endeavour 
earnestly  by  all  honest  and  prudent  means  to  obtain 
the  good-will,  favour,  and  respect  of  others,  by  which 
they  may  be  disposed  to  all  friendly  correspondence 
with  us,  and  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  tranquillity 
of  our  lives. 

Having  thus  by  way  of  explication  superficially 
glanced  upon  the  words,  we  will  proceed  to  a  more 
large  and  punctual  review  of  them  ;  and  shall  con- 
sider more  distinctly  the  particulars  grossly  men- 
tioned: and, 

J.  What  those  especial  duties  are,  included  in  this 
more  comprehensive  one  of  living  peaceably  with  all 
men ;  both  those  which  are  directly  required  of  us, 
as  the  necessary  causes  or  immediate  results  of  a 
peaceable  disposition  in  us  toward  others ;  and  also 
those  which  are  to  be  performed  by  us,  as  just  and 
reasonable  means  conducible  to  beget  or  preserve  in 
others  a  peaceable  inclination  toward  us :  these  I 
shall  consider  promiscuously  :  and, 

1 .  We  are  by  this  precept  directly  obliged  heartily 
to  love,  that  is,  to  bear  good-will  to,  to  wish  well  to. 
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SERM.  to  rejoice  in  the  welfare,  and  commiserate  the  adver- 
^^^^'  sities  of  all  men :  at  least  not  to  hate,  or  bear  ill-will 
to,  to  desire  or  design  the  harm,  to  repine  at  the 
happy  success,  or  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  any : 
for  as  it  is  very  hard  to  maintain  peace  and  amicable 
correspondence  with  those  we  do  not  truly  love ;  so 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  it  long  with  those 
we  hate :  this  satanic  passion  (or  disposition  of  soul) 
always  prompting  the  mind  possessed  therewith  to 
the  contrivance  and  execution  of  mischief;  whence 
I  John  iu.  he  that  hates  his  brother  is  said  to  be  a  murderer,  as 
'^'  having  in  him  that  bitter  root,  from  whence,  if  power 

and  occasion  conspire,  will  probably  spring  that  most 
extreme  of  outrages,  and  capital  breach  of  peace. 
Love  is  the  only  sure  cement,  that  knits  and  com* 
bines  men  in  friendly  society ;  and  hatred,  the  cer* 
tain  fountain  of  that  violence,  which  rends  and  dis- 
solves it.  We  cannot  easily  hurt  or  strive  with  those 
we  love  and  wish  well  to :  we  cannot  possibly  long 
agree  with  those  we  hate  and  malign.  Peace  with<* 
out  love  can  be  esteemed  little  more  than  politic  dis- 
simulation ;  and  peace  with  hatred  is  really  nothing 
less  than  an  artificial  disguise,  or  an  insidious  covert 
of  enmity. 

2.  We  are  hence  obliged  to  perform  all  kind  offices 
of  humanity,  which  the  condition  of  any  man  can  re« 
quire,  and  may  by  us  be  performed  without  consider* 
able  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  ourselves  or  others. 
When,  for  the  preservation  or  comfortable  accom«* 
modation  of  life,  they  need  our  help  or  our  advice, 
we  are  readily  to  afford  them ;  when  they  are  in 
want  or  distress,  we  are  to  minister  to  them  what 
comfort  and  relief  we  can.  We  are,  upon  this  very 
score,  to  obey  that  injunction  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ga- 
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latians.  As  we  have  opportunity^  let  us  do  good  to  SERM. 
all  men.  For  without  this  beneficence  a  man's  car-  ^^^ 
riage  (though  otherwise  harmless  and  inoffensive)  grI.  n.  lo. 
appears  rather  a  suspicious  strangeness,  than  a  peace- 
able demeanour,  and  natitf*ally  produces  an  enmity 
in  those  that  are  concerned  in  it.  For  he  to  whom, 
being  pressed  with  necessity,  requisite  assistance  is 
denied,  will  infallibly  be  apt  to  think  himself  not 
only  neglected  and  disesteemed,  but  affronted  also 
and  injured ;  (need,  in  the  general  conceit  of  men, 
and  especially  of  those  that  feel  it,  begetteth  a  kind 
of  title  to  some  competent  relief ;)  and  consequently 
wiU  heinously  resent,  and  complain  bitterly  of  such 
supposed  wrong,  and,  if  ever  he  become  able,  repay 
it  with  advantage.  And  much  more  are  we  upon 
the  same  account  not  to  perform  ill  offices  toward 
any  man ;  not  to  disturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  innocent  pleasure,  nor  to  hinder  him  in  the  ad- 
vancing his  lawful  profit,  nor  to  interrupt  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  reasonable  designs;  nor  any- 
wise to  vex  and  grieve  him  needlessly ;  and  (above 
all)  not  to  detain  him  in,  nor  to  aggravate  his  afflic- 
tion. For  these  are  actual  violations  of  peace,  and 
impediments  of  good  correspondence  among  men. 
Further, 

3.  In  this  duty  of  living  peaceably  is  included  an 
obligation  to  all  kind  of  just  and  honest  dealing  with 
all  men ;  punctually  to  observe  contracts,  impartially 
to  decide  controversies,  equally  to  distribute  rewards, 
to  injure  no  man  either  in  his  estate,  by  violent  or 
fraudulent  encroachments  upon  his  just  possessions ; 
or  in  his  reputation,  by  raising  or  dispersing  slan- 
derous reports  concerning  him  :  for  these  courses  of 
all  others  are  most  destructive  to  peace,  and  upon 
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SERM.  the  pretence  of  them  most  quarrels  that  ever  w«re 

^^^^'  have  been  commenced. 

Justice  in  its  own  nature  is,  and  by  the  commoii 
agreement  of  men  hath  been  designed  the  guardian 
of  peace  and  sovereign  ropiedy  of  contention.  But 
not  to  insist  long  upon  such  obvious  subjects, 

4.  It  much  conduceth  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  upholding  amicable  correspondence  in  our  deal- 
ings  and  transactions  with  men,  liable  to  doubt  and 
debate,  not  to  insist  upon  nice  and  rigorous  points  of 
right,  not  to  take  all  advantage  offered  us,  not  to  deal 
hard  measure,  not  to  use  extremities,  to  the  damage 
or  hinderance  of  others,  especially  when  no  compar- 

Vide  Tit.    able  benefit  will  thence  accrue  to  ourselves.     For 

iii.  a. 

^x*^  i7.  such  proceedings,  as  they  discover  in  us  little  kind- 
»«i,  wtwtui,  ^^g  ^^^  ^^  tenderness  of  our  neighbour's  good,  so 

they  exceedingly  exasperate  them,  and  persuade  them 
we  are  their  enemies,  and  render  them  ours,  and  so 
utterly  destroy  peace  between  us.  Whenas  abating 
something  from  the  height  and  strictness  of  our  pre- 
tences, and  a  favourable  recession  in  such  cases,  will 
greatly  engage  men  to  have  an  honourable  opinion^ 
and  a  peaceable  affection  toward  us. 

5.  If  we  would  attain  to  this  peaqeable  estate  of 
life,  we  must  use  toward  all  men  such  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  courtesy,  which  according  to 
their  degree  and  station  custom  doth  entitle  them 
to,  or  which  upon  the  common  score  of  humanity 
they  may  be  reasonably  deemed  to  expect  from  us ; 
respective  gestures,  civil  salutations,  free  access, 
affable  demeanour,  cheerful  looks,  and  courteous  dis- 
course. These,  as  they  betoken  good-will  in  them 
that  use  them,  so  they  beget,  cherish,  and  increase 
it  in  those,  whom  they  refer  to  :  and  the  necessary 
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fruit  of  mutual  good-will  is  peace.  But  the  contrary  SERM. 
carriages,  contemptuous  or  disregardful  behaviour,  ^^^' 
difficulty  of  admission  to  converse,  a  tetrical  or  sullen 
aspect,  rough  and  fastidious  language,  as  they  dis- 
cover a  mind  averse  from  friendly  commerce,  so  they 
b^et  a  more  potent  disdain  in  others :  men  generally 
(especially  those  of  generous  and  hearty  temper) 
valuing  their  due  respect  beyond  all  other  interests, 
and  more  contentedly  brooking  injury  than  neglect. 
Whence  this  skill  and  dexterityof  deportment  (though 
immediately,  and  in  its  own  nature,  of  no  great  worth, 
and  regulating  actions  of  small  importance,  gestures, 
looks,  and  forms  of  speech,)  yet  because  it  is  a  nurse 
of  peace,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the  delightftil- 
ness  of  society,  hath  been  always  much  commended, 
and  hath  obtained  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  honour- 
able rank  of  virtues,  under  the  titles  of  courtesy,  co- 
mity, and  affability ;  and  the  opposites  thereto,  rude- 
ness and  rusticity,  have  been  deservedly  counted  and 
called  vices  in  morality. 

6.  This  precept  directly  prohibits  the  use  of  all 
reproachful,  scornful,  and  provoking  language ;  these 
being  the  immediate  results  of  enmity,  and  actual 
breaches  of  peace.   Whence  St.  Paul  conjoins,  Mrfiim  rit  iu.  i. 
fiXMT^fju^h^  and  afAar/ovg  tlvm.  To  speak  evil  qf  no 
man,  to  he  no  quarreUerSy  (or  fighters,)  hut  gentle^ 
shewing  all  meekness  unto  all  men.     For  war  is 
managed  (and  that  with   more  deadly  animosity) 
with  the  tongue,  as  well  as  with  the  hand.     (  There  proF.  xii. 
is  that  spedketh  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword,  saith  P8ii.Mi.4. 
Solomon ;  and  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  **''^-  ^' 
and  their  tongue  a   sharp  sword,  saith  David.) 
Words  are  with  more  anguish  felt  than  blows ;  their 
wounds  are  more  incurable,  and  they  leave  a  deeper 
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SERM.  scar^.     Men  usually  dread  more  the  loss  of  their 
XXIX.  iiQnQur  than  tjiei^  lives,  and  take  more  grievoudy- 

the  ravishing  of  their  credit  than  the  depredation  of 
their  estate.  Living  peaceably  therefore  implies  as 
much  abstaining  from  opprobrious  words  as  injurious 
actions ;  yea  more ;  for  reviling  is  not  only  a  viola- 
tion of  peace,  but  a  dishonourable  waging  of  war ; 
like  shooting  arrows  dipt  in  poison,  and  discharging 
slugs  against  our  neighbour  s  reputation^ :  practices 
condemned  by  all  as  base  and  inhuman,  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  a  noble  warfare ;  being  arguments,  we 
affect  rather  our  adversary's  utter  ruin,  than  a  gallant 
victory  over  him.  There  be  fair  ways  of  disputing 
our  cause,  without  contumelious  rejQections  upon 
persons ;  and  the  errors  of  men  may  be  sufficiently 
refuted  without  satirical  virulency.  One  good  reason 
modestly  propounded  hath  in  it  naturally  more  power 
and  efficacy  to  convince  him  that  is  in  a  mistake,  or 
to  confound  him  with  shame  that  is  guilty  of  a  fault, 
than  ten  thousand  scoffs  and  ignominious  taunts. 
vid.  egre-  When  wc  are  to  express  those  deeds  of  nature,  (the 
Dini  locnm,  performance  of  which  is  concealed,  as  containing  m 
%.\l\,  ^^  something  of  supposed  turpitude,)  we  are  wont  to 
M»rm^  veil  them  in  such  modest  circumlocutions,  that  by  the 
hearers  without  offence  to  their  bashfulness  may  suf- 
ficiently be  understood.  So  when  it  is  needful  or 
expedient  to  confute  the  opinions,  or  reprove  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  if  we  either  charitably  design  their 
amendment,  or  desire  to  maintain  peaceable  cor- 
respondence with  them,  it  behoves  that  we  do  not  by 

"  Iloravov  $<  Xf^F^  XotZopta ;  &i  BvfM^cuce^  tiXifiSif,  kcu  d/Aurro¥  ift'X^ 
fA£iX}M/  ^  athfipo^  xj^Qra*   Jul.  2.  Ora(«  , 

^  Z^Xe^  yap  cvyyv&fuii^  d'W€rrtpvifAlyoi  et/  ^Xo(,  it)OJt.  BvfM^  ytaX^y  iairtv^ 
Ku)  Mu^c^/a  ^iXav^^onr/ay  ovk  txvwoL,  fioffKoata  T(<  uvau  ^c?.  Chrvs. 
torn.  V.  p.  32. 
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using  the  most  broad  and  distasteful  language  immo-  SERM. 
derately  trespass  upon  their  modesty  and  patience ;  ^^^-^^ 
that  (to  use  Seneca's  phrase)  we  do  agere  curam 
non  tantum  salutis,  sed  et  honestte  cicatricis.    De 
Clem.  i.  c.  17.  Have  a  care  not  only  to  cure  the 
wound,  but  to  leave  a  comely  scar,  and  not  to  de- 
form him,  whom  we  endeavour  to  reform ;  for  no 
sore  is  the  easilier  cured  for  being  roughly  handled, 
and  least  of  all  those  in  manners  and  opinion.     AProv.xv.i. 
soft  hand,  and  a  tender  heart,  and  a  gentle  tongue, 
are  most  convenient  qualities  of  a  spiritual  chirur- 
geon.     But  further  to  this  purpose. 

7.  If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  we 
are  to  be  equal  in  censuring  men's  actions,  candid  in 
interpreting  their  meanings,  mild  in  reprehending, 
and  sparing  to  relate  their  miscarriages,  to  derive 
their  actions  from  the  best  principles,  (from  which  in 
the  judgment  of  charity  they  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed,  as  from  casual  mistake  rather  than  from  wil- 
ful prejudice,  frotn  human  infirmity  rather  than  from 
malicious  design,)  to  construe  ambiguous  expressions 
to  the  most  favourable  sense  they  may  admit;  not  to 
condemn  men's  practices  without  distinct  knowledge  . 
of  the  case,  and  examining  the  reasons,  which  pos- 
sibly may  absolve  or  excuse  them  :  to  extenuate  their 
acknowledged  faults  by  such  circumstances  as  aptly 
serve  that  purpose,  and  not  to  exaggerate  them  by 
strained  consequences,  or  uncertain  conjectures :  te 
rebuke  them  (if  need  be)  so  as  they  may  perceive  we 
sincerely  pity  their  errors,  and  tender  their  good, 
and  wish  nothing  more  than  their  recovery,  and  do  Ptov.  xvii. 
not  design  to  upbraid,  deride,  or  insult  over  them,^' 
being  fallen ;  and  finally,  not  to  recount  their  mis- 
deeds over-frequently,  unseasonably,  and  with  com- 
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S£RM.  placence.  He  that  thus  demeaneth  himself,  mani* 
^^^^'  festly  sheweth  himself  to  prize  his  neighbour's  goocU 
will,  and  to  be  desirous  to  continue  in  amity  with 
him ;  and  assuredly  obliges  him  to  be  in  the  same  man- 
ner affected  toward  him.  But  he  that  is  rigidly  severe 
and  censorious  in  his  judgments,  blaming  in  them 
things  indifferent,  condemning  actions  allQwable,  de- 
tracting from  qualities  commendable,  deducing  men's 
doings  from  the  worst  causes,  and  imputing  them  to 
the  worst  ends,  and  representing  them  under  the 
most  odious  appellations;  that  calls  all  impositions 
of  superiors  which  he  dislikes,  tyranny,  and  all  man- 
ners of  divine  worship  that  suit  not  to  his  fkncy, 
superstition,  and  all  pretences  to  conscience  in  those 
that  dissent  from  him,  hypocrisy,  and  all  opinions 
different  from  his,  heresy ;  that  is  suspicious  of  ill 
intention  without  sufficient  ground,  and  prejudicates 
men's  meanings  before  he  well  apprehends  them,  and 
captiously  perverts  sayings  capable  of  good  construc- 
tion ;  that  is  curiously  inquisitive  into  his  neighbour's 
life,  and  gladly  observes  failings  therein,  and  upon 
That  flies  ^  occasious  recites  stories  to  his  disgrace  and  dis- 
tare  uTcar-  advantage ;  that  is  immoderately  bitter,  fierce,  and 
rion  only,  vehement  in  accusing  and  inveighing  against  others, 
cap.exiiiim.  painting  such,  as  he  assumes  to  impugn,  with  the 
9.'^iv.^*7.  blackest  colours,  in  the  most  horrid  shape  and  ugly 
dress,  converting  all  matter  of  discourse  (though  never 
so  unseasonably  and  impertinently)  into  declamation, 
and  therein  copiously  expatiating :  in  fine,  employing 
his  utmost  might  of  wit  and  eloquence  and  confidence 
in  rendering  that  to  others  as  hateful  as  he  signifies 
they  are  to  himself:  such  men,  what  do  they  else 
but  loudly  proclaim  that  they  despise  their  neighbour's 
good-will,  purposely  provoke  his  anger,  and  defy  his 
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utmost  enmity  ?  For  it  is  impossible  such  dealing  SERM. 
should  not  by  them,  who  are  therein  concerned,  be  ^^^^* 
accounted  extremely  unjust,  and  to  proceed  from 
desperate  hatred. 

8.  He  that  would  elSectually  observe  this  apostolic 
rule,  must  be  disposed  to  overlook  such  lesser  faults 
committed  against  him,  as  make  no  great  breach 
upon  his  interest  or  credit,  yea  to  forget  or  forgive 
the  greatest  and  most  grievous  injuries ;  to  excuse 
the  mistakes,  and  connive  at  the  neglects,  and  bear 
patiently  the  hasty  passions  of  his  neighbour,  and  to 
embrace  readily  any  seasonable  overture,  and  accept 
any  tolerable  conditions  of  reconcilement*^.  For  even 
in  common  life  that  observation  of  our  Saviour  most 
exactly  holds.  It  is  impassible  that  offences  should 
not  come ;  the  air  may  sooner  become  wholly  fixed, 
and  the  sea  continue  in  a  perfect  rest,  without  waves 
or  undulations,  than  human  conversation  be  al- 
together free  from  occasions  of  distaste,  which  he 
that  cannot  either  prudently  dissemble,  or  patiently 
digest,  must  renounce  all  hopes  of  living  peaceably 
here.  He  that  like  tinder  is  inflammable  by  the 
least  spark,  and  is  enraged  by  every  angry  word, 
and  resents  deeply  every  petty  affront,  and  cannot 
endure  the  memory  of  a  past  unkindness  should  upon 
any  terms  be  defaced,  resolves  surely  to  live  in  eter- 
nal tumult  and  combustion,  to  multiply  daily  upon 
himself  fresh  quarrels,  and  to  perpetuate  all  enmity 
already  begun.     Whenas  by  total  passing  by  those 

^  Sen,  Ben.  vii.  31.  Vincit  males  pertinax  bouitas.  N/xa  iv  rf  aya- 
$f  TO  Koucw.  Rom.  xii.  21. 

Irascitur  aliquis  r  tu  contra  beneficiis  provoca :  cadit  statim  si- 
raultas  ab  altera  parte  deserta  -,  nisi  par  non  pugnat :  si  utrinque 
certabitiir,  ille  est  nielior,  qui  prior  pedeni  retulit ;  victus  est  qui 
vicit.  Sen.  de  Ira,  ii.  34. 
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SERM.  little  causes  of  disgust  the  present  contention  is  aU 
^^^^'  together  avoided,  or  instantly  appeased,  our  neigh- 
bour's  passion    suddenly  evaporates  and  consumes 
itself;  no  remarkable  footsteps  of  dissension  remain; 
our  neighbour,  reflecting  upon  what  is  past,  sees 
himself  obliged  by  our  discreet  forbearance,  however 
all  possible  means  are  used  to  prevent  trouble  and 
PioF.xix.  preserve  peace.     To  this  purpose.   The  discretion 
qf  a  man  deferreih  his  anger,  and  it  is  his  glory 
to  pass  over  a  transgression^  saith  Solomon :  and, 
Prov.xvii.9.  He  that  covereth  a  transgression  seeketh  love^  saith 
the  same  wise  prince.     But  further, 

9.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  we 
must   not  over  highly   value  ourselves,  nor   over 
eagerly  pursue  our  own  things.     We  must  not  ad- 
mire our  own  endowments,  nor  insist  upon  our  de- 
serts ;  for  this  will  make  us  apt  to  depreciate  others, 
and  them  to  loathe  us.  We  must  not  be  over  tender 
of  our  credit,  and  covetous  of  respect ;  for  this  will 
render  us  apt  to  take .  exceptions,  and  engage  us  in 
troublesome  competitions  for  superiority  of  place,  and 
Prov.xxFiii.  preeminence  in  the  vain  opinions  of  men.    He  that 
Prov.  xiii.  i^  of  a  proud  heart  stirreth  up  strife :  and.  Only 
^^'  (i.  e.  chiefly)  from  pride  cometh  contention,  saith 

Solomon.  We  must  not  be  much  addicted  to  our 
own  interests,  for  this  will  dispose  us  to  encroach 
upon  the  concernments  of  others,  and  them  to  resist 
our  attempts,  whence  conflict  and  enmity  will  ne- 
cessarily arise.  We  must  not  prefer  our  own  judg- 
ments, and  imperiously  obtrude  them  upon  others ; 
nor  be  pertinacious  in  persuading  them  to  embi*ace 
our  private  opinions,  nor  violently  urgent  to  a  com- 
pliance with  our  humour.  •  For  these  things  are  in- 
tolerably fastidious  in  conversation,  and  obnoxious 
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tu}  be  charged  with  usurpation  and  iniquity;  all  men  SERM. 
xiaturallj  challenging  to  themselves  an  equal,  or  at  XXIX. 
least  a  proportionable  share  of  reason,  together  with 
*he  free  conduct  of  their  lives  uncontrollable  by  pri- 
vate dictates.     If  therefore  we  desire  to  live  quietly, 
find  not  needlessly  to  disoblige  or  displease  others, 
'we  should  be  modest  in  esteeming  our  own  abilities, 
and  moderate  in  pursuing  our  own  advantages,  and 
in  our  converse  not  less  complacent  to  others  than 
i¥e  desire  they  should  be  to  us ;  and  as  liberal  in 
allowing  leave  to  dissent  from  us,  as  we  ai*e  bold  in 
taking  freedom  to  abound  in  our  own  sense.   And  if 
in  debate  a  modest  declaration  of  our  opinion,  and 
the  reasons  inducing  us  thereto,  will  not  prevail,  it 
behoves  us  to  give  over  such  a  successless  combat, 
and  to  retire  into  the  silent  enjoyment  of  our  own 
thoughts.    From  not  observing  which  rule,  discourse 
grows  into  contention,  and  contention  improves  into 
feud  and  enmity. 

10.  If  we  would  live  peaceably,  it  concerns  us  to 
abstain  from  needless  contests  about  matters  of  opin- 
ion, and  questions  either  merely  vain  and  frivolous, 
of  little  use  or  concernment ;  or  over  nice  and  sub- 
tile, and  thence  indeterminable  by  reason ;  or  that 
are  agitated  with  extraordinary  eagerness  and  heat 
of  passion  ;  or  such  as  are  already  defined  by  general 
consent;  or  such  upon  the  decision  of  which  the 
public  peace  and  safety  do  depend.  There  are 
some  controversies  prickly,  like  brambles,  and  apt  to 
scratch  those  that  handle  them,  but  yielding  no  sa- 
voury or  wholesome  fruit :  such  as  concern  the  con- 
sequences of  imaginary  suppositions,  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  beings  to  us  unknown,  the  right 
application  of  artificial  terms,  and  the  like  imperti- 
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SERM.  nent  matters ;  which  serve  to  no  other  purpose  but 
^^^'  the  exercise  of  curious  wits,  and  exciting  emulation 
among  them.  Others  there  be  concerning  matters 
of  more  weighty  moment,  yet  having  the  resolution 
depending  upon  secrets  unsearchable,  or  the  inter- 
pretation of  ambiguous  words  and  obscure  phrases, 
or  upon  some  other  uncertain  conjectures ;  and  are 
yet  rendered  more  difficult  by  being  entangled  with 
Non  ampii- inextricable  folds  of  subtilty,  nice  distinctions,  and 
Ucet  quam  Crafty  cvasious,  devised  by  th6  parties  engaged  in 
dr^tur!^*^  them  for  the  maintenance  oiF  their  causes  respectively; 
Tertuu,  de  whcucc  it  hath  happened,  though  with  immense  care 
cap.  2.  and  diligence  of  both  parts  they  have  been  long  can- 
vassed, that  yet  they  do,  and  in  all  probability  will 
for  ever  remain  undecided.  So  that  now  to  engage 
in  contest  about  them,  may  be  reasonably  deemed 
nothing  more  than  a  wilful  mispense  of  our  time, 
labour,  and  good  humour,  by  vainly  reciprocating 
the  saw  of  endless  contention.  Other  questions 
there  be  in  themselves  of  more  easy  resolution,  and 
of  considerable  importance,  which  yet  by  extreme 
opposition  of  parties  are  so  clouded  and  overgrown 
with  insuperable  prejudices,  that  the  disputing  them 
is  seldom  attended  with  other  success,  than  an  in- 
flaming ourselves  and  others  with  passion.  Others 
are  by  small  and  obscure  parties  managed  against 
the  common  consent,  and  against  the  positive  decrees 
of  the  most  venerable  authorities  among  men,  by 
ventilating  which,  as  truth  is  like  to  gain  little,  so 
peace  is  sure  to  suffer  much.  For  as  it  is  nowise  a 
safe  or  advised  course  (except  in  case  of  necessary 
defence)  to  subject  received  opinions  to  the  hazard- 
ous trial  of  a  tumultuary  conflict,  their  credit  being 
better  upheld  by  a  stately  reservedness,  than  by  a 
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popular  forwardness  of  discourse ;  as  buildings  stand  SERM. 

XXIX 

fEistest  that  are  never  shaken,  and  those  possessions 
remain  most  secure  that  are  never  called  in  question : 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  countenance  new  and  un- 
couth paradoxes,  as  it  argues  too  much  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  confronting  our  single  apprehen- 
sions against  the  deliberate  sense  and  suffrage  of  so 
many  men,  yea  so  many  ages  of  men ;  and  is  likely 
to  prove  a  successless  attempt,  like  swimming  against 
the  current,  accompanied  with  much  toil  and  little 
progress,  so  it  serves  no  good  end,  but  only  foments 
divisions,  and  disturbs  both  our  private  and  the  pub- 
lic peace.     But  most  of  all  we  are  to  be  cautelous 
of  meddling  with  controversies  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, wherein  the  public  weal  and  quiet  are  con- 
cerned, which  bare  the  roots  of  sacred  authority,  and 
prostitute  the  mysteries  of  government  to  vulgar  in- 
spection.    Such  points  ought  to  be  subjects  of  law, 
not  of  syllogism,  and  the  errors  in  them  to  be  cor- 
rected by  punishment,  rather  than  confuted  by  argu- 
ment :  neither  can  it  be  thought  reasonable  that  the 
interest  of  public  peace  should  depend  upon  the  event 
of  private  disputation  ^.     It  concerns  us  therefore,  if 
we  would  live  peaceably  in  such  disputable  matters, 
reserving  all  due  reverence  to  the  judgments  of  the 
most,  the  best  and  wisest  persons,  to  be  content  in  a 
modest  privacy,  to  enjoy  the  results  of  a  serious  and 
impartial  disquisition,  patiently  enduring  others  to 
dissent  from  us,  and  not  attempting  by  needless, 
fruitless,  and  endless  contentions,  to  gain  others  to 
our  persuasions ;  especially  since  the  truth  contended 

^  Oi  fxfv  yap  Scvopovrrti  vorepw  Sc?  rovq  Oeovq  rifx^Vf  ku)  Tot^  yoyuq 
ayavfy,  ^  ov,  KOAaff€Vi  ^orrou'  oi  Be  voT€pw  ij  ^tfi^y  Xcvkij,  ^  o^,  cuaBrjcev^, 

Arist.  Top.  i.  8. 
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SERM.  for  may  not  be  worth  the  passion  employed  upon  it, 
^^^^'  and  the  benefits  of  the  victory  not  countervail  the 
prejudices  sustained  in  the  combat.  For  goodness 
and  virtue  may  often  consist  with  ignorance  and 
error,  seldom  with  strife  and  discord.  And  this 
consideration  I  shall  conclude  with  those  exhortations 
of  St.  Paul,  Tit.  iii.  9-  But  foolish  questions,  and 
genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  law-contests,  de- 
cline ;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  bain.  And  in 
2  Ep.  to  Tim.  ii.  23 — 25.  But  foolish  and  unlearned 
questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they  gender  strifes  ; 
and  the  servant  of  the  Lord  (that  is,  a  minister  of 
religion)  mu^t  not  strive,  hut  he  gentle  to  all  men, 
apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those 
1»^^rrt'  that  are  contrarily  disposed.  And  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  14.  Of  these  things  put  them  in  re- 
membrance,  charging  them  before  the  Lord,  that 
they  strive  not  ahout  words  to  no  profit,  to  the  sub- 
verting  of  the  heaters :  of  so  pernicious  consequence 
did  St.  Paul  esteem  unnecessary  wrangling  and  dis- 
puting to  be.     But  further, 

11.  If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably,  we  must  re- 
strain our  pragmatical  curiosity  within  the  bounds  of 
our  proper  business  and  concernment,  not  [Tieing 
curiosi  in  aliena  republ.']  invading  other  men's  pro- 
vinces, and  without  leave  or  commission  intermed- 
dling with  their  alBairs^ ;  not  rushing  into  their  clo- 
sets, prying  into  their  concealed  designs,  or  dictating 
counsel  to  them  without  due  invitation  thereto ;  not 
controlling*  their  actions,  nor  subjecting  their  pro- 
ceedings to  our  censure,  without  competent  authority. 

^  According  to  St.  Paul's  advice,  i  Thess.  iv.  1 1 .  Strive  (or  be 
ambitious)  to  be  quiet,  and  to  mind  your  own  Imsiness,    {^lAorifAcT- 
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For  these  coui'ses  men  usually  look  upon  as  rashsERM. 
intrusions,  both  injurious  and  reproachful  to  them,  ^^^^^' 
usurping  upon  that  freedom  of  choice,  which  all  men 
passionately  affect  to  preserve  entire  to  themselves, 
and  arguing  them  of  weakness  and  incapacity  to 
manage  their  own  business :  neither  do  men  more 
naturally  drive  away  flies  that  buz  about  their  ears, 
and  molest  them  in  their  employments,  than  they 
with  disdain  repel  such  immodest  and  unseasonable 
meddlers  in  their  affairs.     Let  no  man  suffer,  saith 
St.  Peter,  a*  a  hu»yhody  in  other  men^s  matters :  iPei.\v.i$. 
intimating,  that  those  who  are  impeitinently  inqui- 
sitive into  other  men's  matters,  make  themselves 
liable  to  suffer  (and  that  deservedly)   for  their  fond 
curiosity   and   bold   presumption.     And,   He  thatvroy.x^n, 
passeth  by^  and  meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not^^' 
to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears, 
saith  Solomon ;  that  is,  he  catcheth  at  that  which  he 
cannot  hold,  and  vainly  aims  at  that  which  he  cannot 
effect,   and   rashly  irritates  those    which  will  turn 
upon  him  and  bite  him.     If  therefore  we  would  nei- 
ther molest  others,  nor  be  disquieted  ourselves,  we 
must  be  like  natural  agents,  never  working  aught 
beyond  our   proper  sphere  of  activity.     But  espe- 
cially, if  we  desire  to  live  peaceably,  we  must  beware 
of  assuming  to  ourselves  a  lilieity  to  censure  the  de- 
signs, decrees,  or  transactions  of  public  authority,  and 
of  saying  to  our  superiors,  What  doest  thou  ?  and 
much  more  by  querulous  murmurings,  or  clamorous 
declamations,  of  bringing  envy  and  odium  upon  them. . 
Few  private  men  are  capable  of  judging  aright  con- 
cerning those  things,  as  being  placed  beneath  in  a 
valley,  and  wanting  a  due  prospect  upon  the  ground 
and  causes  of  their  proceedings,  who  by  reason  of 
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SERM.  their  eminent  station  can  see  more  and  further  than 
XXIX.  they;  and  therefore  are  incompetent  judges,  and 
unjustly  presume  to  interpose  their  sentence  in  such 
cases.  But  suppose  the  actions  of  superiors  noto- 
riously blameabie  and  scandalous,  and  that  by  infal* 
lible  arguments  we  are  persuaded  thereof;  yet  seeing 
neither  the  taxing  of,  nor  complaint  against  them  doth 
in  anywise  regularly  belong  to  us,  nor  the  discovery 
of  our  mind  therein  can  probably  be  an  efficacious 
means  of  procuring  redress,  and  immediately  tends 
to  diminish  the  reputation  and  weaken  the  affection 
due  to  government,  and  consequently  to  impair  the 
peaceable  estate  of  things  which  by  them  is  sustained, 
we  are  wholly  to  abstain  from  such  unwarrantable, 
unprofitable,  and  turbulent  practices;  and  with  a 
submiss  and  discreet  silence,  passing  over  the  mis- 
carriages of  our  superiors,  to  wait  patiently  upon  the 
providence,  and  implore  the  assistance  of  him,  who  is 
Prov.xxi.i.the  only  competent  Judge  of  such,  and  sovereign  Dis- 
xxxui.  15.  pQg^j,  Qf  gjj  things,  who  hath  their  hearts  in  his  hands, 

and  fashioneth  them  as  he  thinks  good.    Further, 

12.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  it  be- 
hoves us  not  to  engage  ourselves  so  deeply  in  any 
singular  friendship,  or  in  devotion  to  any  one  party 
of  men,  as  to  be  entirely  partial  to  their  interests, 
and  prejudiced  in  their  behalf,  without  distinct  con- 
sideration of  the  truth  and  equity  of  their  pretences 
in  the  particular  matters  of  difference ;  not  to  ap- 
prove, favour,  or  applaud  that  which  is  bad  in  some ; 
to  dislike,  discountenance,  or  disparage  that  which 
is  good  in  others :  not,  out  of  excessive  kindness  to 
some,  to  give  just  cause  of  distaste  to  others :  not, 
for  the  sake  of  a  fortuitous  agreement  in  disposition, 
opinion,  interest,  or  relation,  to  violate  the  duties  of 
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justice  or  humanity.     For  he  that  upon  such  terms  SERM. 
.  is  a  friend  to  any  one  man,  or  party  of  men,  as  to  be  ^^^' 
resolved,  with  an  implicit  faith,  or  blind  obedience,  to 
maintain  whatever  he  or  they  shall  affirm  to  be  true, 
and  whatever  they  shall  do  to  be  good,  doth  in  a 
manner  undertake  enmity  against  all  men  beside,  and 
as  it  may  happen,  doth  oblige  himself  to  contradict 
plain  truth,  to  deviate  from  the  rules  of  virtue,  and 
to  offend  Almighty  God   himself.     This   unlimited 
partiality  we  owe  only  to  truth  and  goodness,  and  to 
God,  (the  fountain  of  them,)  in  no  case  to  swerve 
from  their  dictates  and  prescriptions.     He  that  fol- 
lowed Tiberius  Gracchus  in  his  seditious  practices,  cic.  in  Lse- 
upon  the  bare  account  of  friendship,  and  alleged  in  '^' 
his  excuse,  that,  if  his  friend  had  required  it  of  him, 
he  should  as  readily  have  put  fire  to  the  Capitol, 
was  much    more  abominable  for   his   disloyalty  to 
his  country,  and  horrible  impiety  against  God,  than 
commendable  for  his  constant  fidelity  to  his  friend. 
And  that  soldier  which  is  said  to  have  told  Caesar,  luc.  lib.  i. 
(in  his  first  expedition  against  Rome,)  that  in  obe- 
dience to  his  commands  he  would  not  refuse  to  sheathe 
his  sword  in  the  breast  of  his  brother,  or  in  the 
throat  of  his  aged  father,  or  in  the  bowels  of  his  preg- 
nant mother,  was  for  his  unnatural  barbarity  rather 
to  be  abhorred,  than  to  be  esteemed  for  his  loyal 
affection  to  his  general.     And  in  like  manner,  l^e  Prov.  xxW. 
that,  to  please  or  gratify  the  humour  of  his  friend, 'a1t"tou!lf 
can  be  either  injurious,  or  treacherous,  or  notably  ^,f^ 
discourteous  to  any  man  else,  is  very  blameable,  and  ^.^**^^,| ' 
renders   himself   deservedly   odious    to    all  others,  the  people 
Laelius,  who  incomparably  well  both  understood  and  tioos 'shall 
practised  the  rules  of  friendship,  is  by  Cicero  reported  cic  in  ijBfr- 
to  have  made  this  the  first  and  chief  law  thereof;  Ut^^^' 
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SERlkl.neque  rogemus  res  turpes^  nee  Jhciamus  rogati: 
^^^^'  2%«/  we  neither  require  of  our  friends  the  perform- 
ance  of  base  and  naughty  things ;  nor,  being  re- 
quested  oftheiUy  perform  such  ourselves.  And  in 
the  heraldry,  or  comparison  of  duties,  as  all  others 
must  give  place  to  those  of  piety,  verity,  and  virtue, 
so  after  them  the  duties  of  humanity  justly  challenge 
the  next  place  of  respect,  even  above  those  which  be- 
long to  the  highest  degree  of  friendship,  (due  to  our 
nearest  relations,  yea  to  our  country  itself,)  precisely 
taken,  abstracted  and  distinguished  from  those  of  hu- 
manity. For  the  world  is  in  nature  the  first,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  dearest  country  of  us  all ; 
and  our  general  obligations  to  mankind  are  more 
ancient,  more  fundamental,  and  more  indispensable^ 
than  those  particular  ones  superadded  to,  or  super- 
structed  on  them.  The  peace  therefore  of  the  world, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  men  its  citizens,  ought  to 
he  more  dear  to  us^  and  the  means  conducing  thereto 
more  carefully  regarded  by  us  in  our  actions,  than 
either  the  love,  favour,  or  satisfaction  of  any  parti- 
cular persons  is  to  be  valued  or  pursued.  And  the 
not  observing  this  rule  may  reasonably  be  esteemed 
to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  continuance  of 
those  implacable  feuds  and  dissensions,  wherewith 
the  world  is  so  miserably  torn  and  shattered.  Men's 
being  peremptorily  resolved  to  extol,  countenance,  or 
excuse  promiscuously  all  the  principles  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  party  to  which  they  have  addicted  them- 
selves, and  to  see  no  error,  fault,  or  abuse  in  them  ; 
but  by  all  means  to  depress,  vilify,  and  condemn  (if 
not  to  reproach,  calumniate,  and  persecute)  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  others,  and  not  to  acknow- 
ledge in  them  any  thing  considerably  good  or  com- 
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mendaUe;  whence  commonly  all  apprehend  their  SERM. 
adversaries  extremely  unjust  and  disingenuous  to-  ^^^^' 
wards  them^  and  are  alienated  from  all  thoughts  (or 
however  discouraged  from  all  hopes)  of  friendly  ac- 
commodation and  reconcilement.  But  he,  that  would 
live  peaceably  with  all  men,  must  be  free  in  his 
judgment,  impartial  in  his  dealing,  and  ingenuous  in 
his  carriage  toward  all :  not  Bav/Ao^w  wpo(r»9aj  admir- Jode  16. 
ing  or  wondering  at  some  men,  (as  if  they  were  impec- 
cable, or  in&llible,)  nor  having  the  truth  in  respect  James  H.  f. 
of  persons,  abetting  in  his  friends  only  what  is  just 
and  true,  and  allowing  the  same  in  others,  but  in 
neither  by  signal  approbation   countenancing   any 
thing  false  or  evil ;  for  so   demeaning  himself,  he 
giveth  no  man  just  occasion  of  displeasure  or  en- 
mity against  him. 

IS.  If  we  would  live  peaceably  ourselves,  we 
should  endeavour  to  preserve  peace,  and  prevent 
differences,  and  reconcile  dissensions  among  others, 
by  doing  good  offices,  and  making  fair  representa- 
tions of  intercurrent  passages  between  them ;  by 
concealing  causes  of  friture  disgust,  and  removing 
present  misunderstandings,  and  excusing  past  mis- 
takes ;  by  allaying  their  passions,  and  rightly  in- 
forming their  minds,  by  friendly  intercessions,  and 
pacific  advices.  For  the  fire  that  devoureth  our 
neighbour  s  house  threateneth  and  endangereth  ours ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  approach  contention,  without  being 
engaged  therein.  'Tis  not  easy  to  keep  ourselves  in- 
different or  neutral ;  and  doing  so  we  shall  in  like- 
lihood be  maligned  and  persecuted  by  both  the  con- 
tending parties.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakerSfM9XL,y.^. 
saith  our  Saviour,^^>r  they  shall  he  called  the  sons  of 
God ;  that  is,  they  shall  be  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
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SERM.  verenced  for  this  divine  quality,  wherein  they  so 
^^^'  nearly  resemble  the  God  of  peace,  and  his  Messed 
Son  the  great  Mediator.     But  further,  without  re- 
spect to  other  recompense,  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  such  are  immediately  happy,  and 
in  this  their  virtuous  practice  rewards  itself,  that  by 
appeasing  others'  quarrels,  they  save  themselves  from 
To  tiie   •  trouble,  and  enjoy  themselves  that  tranquillity  which 
of  peace  is  they  procurc  to  others.     But  those  mfonmng  syco- 
i^rao^  phants,  those  internuncios  of  pestilent  tales,  and  in- 
cendiaries of  discord,  that  (from  bad  nature,  or  upon 
base  design)  by  the  still  breath  of  clandestine  whispers, 
or  by  the  more  violent  blasts  of  impudent  calumnies, 
kindle  the  flames  of  dissension,  or  foment  them 
among  others ;  that,  by  disseminating  infamous  ru- 
mours, and  by  malicious  suggestions,  instil  jealousies 
into,  and  nourish  malevolent  surmises  in  the  minds  of 
ProT.xvi.   men,  separating,  as  it  is  in  the  Proverbs,  between 
chief  friends,  and  widening  the  distance  between 
others :  these,  I  say,  from  the  seeds  of  variance  they 
scatter  among  others,  reap  in  the  end  mischief  and 
disturbance  to  themselves ;  nor  can  expect  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  that  quiet,  which  they  labour  to  de- 
ProF.  xvii.  prive  others  of.    The  beginning  of  strife,  saith  Solo- 
^'  mon,  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water;  and  he  that, 

to  the  intent  his  neighbour's  lands  should  be  over- 
flown with  a  torrent  of  dissension,  doth  unloose  the 
dams,  and  cut  the  banks  of  former  friendship,  may 
Prov.  XXV.  (if  he  be  wise)  expect  the  merciless  flood  should  at 
length  reach  himself,  and  that  his  own  ^habitation 
vid.  Prov.  should  be  at  last  surrounded  therewith.     For  when 
He  that      i^cn  at  length  begin  to  be  weary,  and  to  repent 
mv^^  of    their   needless   quarrels,   and    the   mischievous 
good  pro.   consequences   attending  them,  and  to   be  inquisi- 
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tive  into  the  causes  and  instruments  of  their  vex-  SERM. 
ation,  they  will  certainly  find  out,  detest,  and  in-  ^^^' 
Tert    the   edge   of    their    displeasure  upon  these  ciureth  £iu 
wretched  makebates;  and  so  the  poison  they  mingled  be  Uuit 
for  others  they  themselves   drink  up;   the-  cata-mi8diief,it 
strophe  of  the  tragedy  (begun  by  them)  is  acted  *^^* 
upon  themselves ;  they  sink  down  into  the  pit  they 
made  for  others,  and  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is 
their  own  foot  taken  :  JEt  delator  habet  quod  dedit 
ewiHum. 

Lastly,  If  we  would  effectually  observe  this  pre- 
cept, we  must  readily  comply  with  the  innocent  cusr 
toms,  and  obey  the  established  laws  of  the  places 
where  we  Uve.  I  say  first  comply  with  the  customs; 
which  also  are  in  effect  inferior  laws  enacted  by  the 
tacit  agreement  of  the  generality  of  men ;  the  non- 
observation  of  which  is  upon  many  accounts  very 
prejudicial  to  peaceable  life.  For  to  those  concerned 
in  it,  it  will  always  seem  to  iptimate  a  squeamish 
niceness,  a  froward  perverseness,  an  arrogant  self- 
conceitedness,  a  manifest  despising  other  men's  judg- 
ments, and  a  virtual  condemning  their  practices  of 
fault  or  folly,  and  consequently  a  monopolizing  all 
goodness,  and  appropriating  all  wisdom  to  himself ; 
qualities  intolerably  odious  to  m^n,  apd  productive 
of  enmity.  It  incenses  the  people  (hugely  susceptive 
of  provocation)  with  a  sense  of  notable  injury  done, 
and  contempt  cast  upon  it.  For  the  only  authority, 
which  the  commonalty  can  lay  claim  to,  consists  in 
prescribing  rules  of  decency  in  language,  habit,  ges- 
ture, ceremony,  and  other  circumstances  of  action, 
declared  and  ratified  by  ordinary  practice ;  noncon- 
formity to  which  is  by  them  adjudged  a  marvellous 
irregularity,  contumacy,  and  rebellion  against  the 
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SERM.  majesty  of  the  people,  and  is  infallibly  revenged  and 
^^^'  punished  by  them. 

There  is  no  preserving  peace,  nor  preventing  broils 
and  stirs,  but  by  punctually  observing  that  ordinary 
rule  of  equity,  that  in  cases  of  doubtful  debate,  and 
points  of  controverted  practice,  the  fewest  should 
yield  to  the  most,  the  weakest  bend  to  the  strongest, 
and  that  to  the  greatest  number  should  be  allowed 
at  least  the  greatest  appearance  of  reason.  To  which 
purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the  best  and  wisest 
men  (not  to  displease  those  with  whom  they  con- 
versed, as  far  as  their  duty  to  God,  and  their  con- 
science would  permit)  have  commonly  in  their  man- 
ners of  life  followed  not  what  in  their  retired  judg- 
ment they  most  approved,  but  what  suited  to  the 
customs  of  their  times  and  places,  avoiding  a  morose 
singularity,  as  offensive  to  others,  and  productive  of 
Epist.  ad    disquiet  to  themselves  ^   You  know  how  Cicero  cen- 
Ep/i.  '  '  sured  Cato  for  endeavouring,  against  the  grain  and 
predominant  genius  of  those  times,  to  reduce  things 
to  a  strict  agreement  with  his  private  notions :  Ille 
optima  animo  utens,  et  summafidey  nocet  interdum 
reipublic€e.     Dicit  enim  tanquam  in  Platonis  voAi- 
Tc/a,  non  tanquam  in  Romulijwce  sententiam.  But 
a  more  clear  and  pertinent  instance  we  have  in  St. 
I  Cor.  ix.    Paul,  who  thus  represents  his  own  practice :  /  have 
X.  33/      made  myself  a  servant  to  all:  Unto  the  Jews  I  be* 
came  as  a  Jew ;  to  them  that  are  without  law,  as 
without  law :   To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak :  I 
am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all 

^  Id  agamu8,  ut  meliorem  vitam  seqiiamur  quara  vulgus^  noh 
ut  contrariam ;  alioqui  quos  emendari  volumus  fugamus  et  a  nobis 
avertimus. 

Tempereliir  vita  inter  bonos  mores  et  publicos,  &c.  Sen.  Ep.  5. 
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means  save  styme.  St.  Paul  wisely  knew,  that,  by  a  SCRM. 
prudent  compliance  with  men's  customs,  and  con-  ^^^* 
descension  to  their  capacities,  he  engaged  to  him,  or  ^>f  Acu 
at  least  did  not  alienate  from  him,  their  affections ; 
and  thereby  became  more  capable  of  infusing  good 
doctrine  into  their  minds,  and  promoting  their  spiri- 
tual good.  And  the  same  course  was  generally  taken 
by  the  primitive  Christians,  who  in  all  things  (not 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  theii* 
religion)  did  industriously  conform  their  conversation 
to  the  usual  practices  of  men  ;  thereby  shunning  those 
scandalous  imputations  of  pride  and  perverseness, 
which  then  rendered  the  Jews  so  odious  to  the  world, 
as  appears  by  divers  passages  in  the  ancient  apolo- 
gists for  Christian  religion :  particularly  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (in  his  Epistle  to  Diognetus)  hath  these  words : 

Xpi(mavoi  yap  ovt€  yij,  ovre  <fwvyjf  ovre  eBeai  haK€KpifjJvoi 
Tw  XoittSv  ela-iv  avBpdcvcoV  ovre  yap  vov  vo\€i^  l^lag  kotoiK' 
ovcriv,  ovT€  iutXitCTa)  rivi  vaffiXKayi^bfyi  '/jpSonraij  outc  ^iov 
veipdarifMV  aer/coveriv — tcaroiKovvTeg  8e  voXcic  'EXA^/^a^  t€ 
kai  ^ap^apovgy  ig  ilfcaarof  eKXvjpidvj,  ev  TOig  ey/jopUig  eBeeriv 

oKokovOowrefj  &c.  The  Christians  neither  in  dwell- 
ingy  language^  or  customs  differ  from  the  rest  qf 
men ;  they  neither  inhabit  towns  proper  to  them- 
selves,  nor  use  any  peculiar  dialect,  nor  exercise  an 
uncouth  manner  qf  living;  hut,  as  hy  chance  it  is 
allotted  to  them,  inhabiting  cities  belonging  both  to 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  comply  with  the  customs 
of  the  country.  And  much  more  hath  he  there ;  and 
much  Teitullian  likewise  in  his  Apologetic,  to  the 
same  purpose.  Neither  do  we  find  in  the  life  of  our  Sa- 
viour, that  exact  pattern  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  that 
in  any  thing  he  did  affect  to  differ  from  the  received 
customs  of  his  time  and  country,  except  such  as  were 
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SERM.  grounded  upon  vain  conceits^  extremely  prejudicial 
^^^^^'  to  piety,  or  directly  repugnant  thereto. 

And  I  cannot  except  from  this  rule  the  compliance 
with  religious  customs  used  in  the  worship  and  ser^ 
vice  of  God  :  since  a  wilful  discrepancy  from  them 
doth  much  mote  destroy  peace,  and  kiniUe  the  flame 
of  contention,  inasmuch  as  men  are  a|>t  to  apprehend 
themselves  much  more  slighted  and  more  condemned 
by  a  disagreement  in  those,  than  in  matters  of  lesser 
concernment.  And  it  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined, 
that  the  God  of  love  and  peace,  who  questionless  de- 
lights to  s(te  men  converse  in  peace  and  amity,  and 
Rom.  sir.  who  therefore  in  general  terms  enjoins  us  to  pursue 
'^'  the  things  that  make  for  peace,  (whereof  certainly  in 

reason  and  to  experience^  following  indifferent  and 
harmless  customs,  not  expressly  repugnant  to  his 
law,  nor  to  the  dictates  of  natural  reason,  is  one 
thing,  and  not  the  least,)  in  our  addresses  to  himself 
(partly  designed  and  mainly  serving  more  strictly  to 
unite,  not  to  dissociate  men  in  affection)  should  dis- 
like or  disapprove  the  use  of  this  course  so  expedient 
and  conducible  to  peace :  especially  since  he  infinitely 
more  regards  the  substance  of  the  duty,  and  the  de- 
votion of  the  heart  therein,  than  the  manner,  or  any 
circumstantial  appendages  thereof :  it  is  certain  how- 
ever, that  St.  Paul  intimates  a  wilful  departure  from 
ordinary  practice  in  such  cases,  to  proceed  frt>m  a 
I  Cor.  xi.  contentious  disposrition  :  JBut  if  any  tnan,  saith  he, 
have  a  mind  to  he  contentious,  (so  ioiceT  ^iXw^uc^ 
€%ai  imports,)  we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
churches  of  God. 

But  yet  much  more  is  peaceable  conversation  im- 
peached by  disobedience  to  established  laws,  those 
great  bulwarks  of  society,  fences  of  order,  and  sup- 
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ports  of  peace  :  which  he  that  refuses  to  obey,  is  so  SERM. 
far  from  living  peaceably  with  all  men,  that  he  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  unwilling  to  have  peace  with 
any  man  ;  since  in  a  manner  he  defies  all  mankind^ 
vilifies  its  most  solemn  judgments,  endeavours  to  dis- 
solve those  sacred  bands  by  which  its  union  is  con- 
tained, and  to  subvert  the  only  foundations  of  public 
tranquillity.  He  declares  himself  either  to  affect  an 
universal  tyranny  over,  or  an  abhorrency  from  society 
with,  other  men,  to  be  unwilling  to  live  with  them 
upon  equal  terms,  or  to  submit  to  any  fair  arbitra- 
tion, to  desire  that  strifes  should  be  endless,  and 
controversies  never  decided,  who  declines  the  verdict 
of  law,  the  most  solemn  issue  of  deliberate  advice, 
proceeding  from  the  most  honourable,  most  wise,  most 
worthy  and  select  persons,  and  involving  in  it  the 
consent  of  the  whole  commonwealth.  St.  Paul,  di- 
recting that  prayers  should  be  made  for  princes  and 
those  in  authority,  assigns  the  reason,  that  we  mayiT\mA\.t. 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  lifCj  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty :  and  certainly  if  we  are  to  pray  for,  we  are 
also  obliged  to  obey  them  in  order  to  the  same  end, 
which  to  do  is  absolutely  in  our  power,  and  more 
immediately  requisite  to  that  purpose.  For  as  no 
peace  can  be  preserved  without  the  influence  of  au- 
thority ;  so  no  aythority  can  subsist  without  obedi- 
ence to  its  sanctions.  He  that  is  desirous  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  this  happy  estate  of  peace,  must  in 
reason  be  content  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined,  and 
bear  the  common  burdens  imposed  by  those  who  are 
the  protectors  of  it. 

Thus,  as  plainly  as  I  could,  have  I  described  what 
it  is  to  live  peaceably,  and  what  the  means  are  that 
principally  conduce  thereto :  I  should  now  proceed 
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SERM.  to  consider  the  object  of  the  duty,  and  the  reason* 
^^^^'  why  it  respects  all  men ;  as  also  whence  it  comes, 
that  sometimes  we  may  fail  in  our  endeavour  of  at- 
taining this  desirable  condition :  and  lastly,  to  pro- 
pound some  inducements  persuasive  of  its  practice. 
But  I  must  not  further  encroach  on  your  patience, 
and  shall  therefore  reserve  these  things  to  the  next 
opportunity. 

Now  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under^ 
standing,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  know^ 
ledge  and  lave  of  Ood,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord;  and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  he  among  you,  and 
remain  with  you  always.    Amen, 


SERMON   XXX, 


OF  A  PEACEABLE  TEMPER  AND  CARRIAGE. 


Rom.  xii.  18. 

If  it  be  possible f  as  mtich  as  lieih  in  you^  live  peaceably 

mth  aU  men. 

I  HAVE  very  lately  considered  what  it  is  to  live  serm. 
peaceably f  and  what  are  the  duties  included  therein ;   XXX. 
and  what  means  conduce  thereto. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  object  thereof, 
and  why  the  duty  of  living  peaceably  extends  to  eUl 
men,  that  is,  why  we  are  bound  to  bear  good-will, 
and  do  good  offices,  and  shew  civil  respects  to  all 
men ;  and  to  endeavour  that  all  men  reciprocally  be 
well-affected  toward  us.  For  it  might  with  some 
colour  of  reason  be  objected,  and  said.  Why  should 
I  be  obliged  heartily  to  love  those,  that  desperately 
hate  me ;  to  treat  them  kindly,  that  use  me  despite- 
fully ;  to  help  them,  that  would  hinder  me  ;  to  re^ 
lieve  them,  that  would  plunge  me  into  utter  distress ; 
to  comfort  them,  that  delight  in  my  affliction ;  to  be 
respective  to,  and  tender  of,  their  reputation,  who 
despise,  defame,  and  reproach  me ;  to  be  indulgent 
and  favourable  to  them,  who  are  harsh  and  rigorous 
in  their  dealings  with  me ;  to  spare  and  pardon  them, 
who  with  implacable  malice  persecute  me  ?  Why 
should  I  seek  their  friendship,  who  disdainfully  reject 
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SERM.  mine?  why  prize  their  favour,  who  scorn  mine?  whj 
^^^'  strive  to  please  them,  who  purposely  offend  me  ?  Or 
why  should  I  have  any  regard  to  men,  void  of  all 
faith,  goodness,  or  desert  ?  And  most  of  all,  why 
should  I  be  bound  to  maintain  amicable  correspond- 
ence with  those,  who  are  professed  enemies  to  piety 
and  virtue,  who  oppugn  truth,  and  disturb  peace, 
and  countenance  vice,  error,  and  faction  ?  How  can 
any  love,  consent  of  mind,  or  communion  of  good 
offices,  intercede  between  persons  so  contrarily  dis- 
posed ?  I  answer,  they  may,  and  ought,  and  that 
because  the  obligation  to  these  ordinary  perform- 
ances is  not  grounded  upon  any  peculiar  respects, 
special  qualifications,  or  singular  actions  q£  men, 
(which  are  ccHitingent  and  variable,)  but  upon  the 
indefectible  score  of  common  humanity.  We  owe 
them  (as  the  philosopher  alleged,  when  he  dispensed 
his  alms  to  an  unworthy  person)  w  r£  aoApivfy  oXAa 
Tf  avdpwriff  not  to  the  men,  but  to  human  nature 
resident  in  them.  There  be  indeed  divers  other 
sorts  of  love,  in  nature  and  object  more  restrained, 
built  upon  narrower  foundations,  and  requiring  more 
extraordinary  acts  of  duty  and  respect,  not  com- 
petent to  all  men  ;  as  a  love  of  friendship,  founded 
upon  long  acquaintance,  suitableness  of  disposition, 
and  frequent  exchanges  of  mutual  kindness ;  a  love 
of  gratitude,  due  to  the  reception  of  valuable  bene- 
fits ;  a  love  of  esteem,  belonging  to  persons  endued 
with  worth  and  virtue ;  a  love  of  relation,  resulting 
from  kindred,  affinity,  neighbourhood,  and  other 
common  engagements.  But  the  love  of  benevolence, 
(which  is  precedent  to  these,  and  more  deeply  rooted 
in  nature,  more  ancient,  more  unconfined,  and  more 
immutable,)  and  the  duties  mentioned  consequent  on 
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ity  are  grounded  upon  the  natural  constitution,  ne-  SERM. 
cessary  properties,  and  unalterable  condition  of  hu-  ^^^' 
inanity,  and  are  upon  several  accounts  due  thereto. 

1.  Upon  account  of  universal  cognation,  agree- 
ment, and  similitude  of  nature.     For  oi/rciby  ava^  ooh 
^pcfwo^  iytpwFw  Koi  ^/Aov*   All  men  naturally  are  of 
tin  and  friends  to  each  other ^  saith  Aristotle.     Et^*  Eai.cap. 
Jratres  etiam  veetri  sumus  jure  naturts  matrie 
mnius :  We  are  also  your  brethren  in  the  right  of 
nature y  our  common  mother,  saith  Tertullian  of  old,  in  Apoiog. 
in  the  name  of  the  Christians  to  the  heathens.    We 
are  but  several  streams  issuing  from  one  primitive 
source;  several  branches  sprouting  from  the  same 
stock ;  several  stones  hewed  out  of  the  same  quarry : 
one  substance,  by  miraculous  efficacy  of  the  divine 
benediction  diffused  and  multiplied.     One  element 
affords  us  matter,  and  one  fire  actuates  it,  kindled  at 
first  by  the  breath  of  God.     One  blood  flows  in  all  Acts  ztB. 
our  veins;   one  nourishment  repairs  our  decayed *'' 
bodies,  and  one  common  air  refreshes  our  languish- 
ing spirits  \     We  are  cohabitants  of  the  same  earth, 
and  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  great  commonwealth ; 
Unam  remp.  omnium  agnoscimue  mundum,  said 
the  fore-mentioned  apologist  for  Christianity.     We 
were  all  fashioned  according  to  the  same  original 
idea,  (resemUing  God  our  common  Father,)  all  wi- 
dowed with  the  same  faculties,  inclinations,  and 
affections;  all  conspire  in  the  essential  and  more 

iawtp  vUi  fic  tSv  aiirtav  (rmtffi^mr  yiyotft,  iceu  t^^  a^(  SufvBtJf  Kara' 
/SoXsif,  &c.  Epict.  i.  13. 

Nemo  est  in  genere  humano,  cui  non  dilectio,  etsi  non  pro 
miitua  charitate,pro  ipsa  tamen  communis  naturae  societate  debea- 
tur.     Aug,  Ep,  121.  ad  Probam, 
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SERM.  notable  ingredients  of  our  constitution ;  and  are  only 
^^^^'   distinguished  by  some  accidental,  inconsiderable  cir- 
cumstances of  age,  place,  colour,  stature,  fortune,  and 
the  Uke ;  in  which  we  differ  as  much  from  ourselves 
in  successions  of  time.     So  that  what  Aristotle  said 
of  a  friend  is  applicable  to  every  man ;  every  man  is 
oXAof  avTog^  another  ourself^ :  and  he  that  hates  an- 
other, detests  his  own  most  lively  picture ;  he  thut 
harms  another,  injures  his  own  nature ;  he  that  denies 
relief  to  another,  starves  a  member  of  his  own  body, 
ProT.xi.17.and  withers  a  branch  of  his  own  tree.     The  merci- 
Jill  man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul ;  hut  he  that  is 
cruel  trouhleth  his  own  flesh.    Neither  can  any  per- 
sonal demerit  of  vicious  habit,  erroneous  opinion, 
enormous  practice,  or  signal  discourtesy  towards  us, 
SeeDeot  dissolve   these  bands:  for   as  no  unkindness  of  a 
LMt  tii7    bi*other  can  wholly  rescind  that  relation,  or  disoj^ge 
seem^ne    "^  ^''^"^  ^^^  duties  annexed  thereto ;  so  neither  upon 
onto  tbcc.  the  faults  or  injuries  of  any  man  can  we  ground  a 
total  dispensation   from   the   offices   of   humanity, 
especially  if  the  injuries  be  not  irreparable,  nor  the 
faults  incurable. 

2.  We  are  indispensably  obliged  to  these  duties, 
because  the  best  of  our  natural  inclinations  prompt 
us  to  the  performance  of  them ;  especially  those  of 
pity  and  benignity,  which  are  manifestly  discernible 
in  all,  but  most  powerful  and  vigorous  in  the  best 
natures ;  and  which,  questionless,  by  the  most  wise 
and  good  Author  of  our  beings  were  implanted  therein 
both  as  monitors  to  direct,  and  as  spurs  to  incite  us 
to  the  performance  of  our  duty.     For  the   same 

^  Nihil  est  enim  unum  uni  tain  simile,  tarn  par,  quam  oiunes 
inter  nosmetipsos  sumus,  &c.  Cic,  de  Legib.  i.  p.  161. 
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bowels,  that,  in  our  want  of  necessary  sustenance,  SERM. 
do  by  a  lively  sense  of  pain  inform  us  thereof,  and   ^^^* 
instigate  us  to  provide  against  it,  do  in  like  manner 
grievously  resent   the    distresses   of   another,    and 
thereby  admonish  us  of  our  duty,  and  provoke  us  to 
relieve  them.    Even  the  stories  of  calamities,  that  in 
ages  long  since  past  have  happened  to  persons  nowise 
related  to  us,  yea,  the  fabulous  reports  of  tragical 
events,  do  (even  against  the  bent  of  our  wills,  and 
all  resistance  of  reason)  melt  our  hearts  with  com- 
passion, and  draw  tears  from  our  eyes ;  and  thereby 
evidently  signify  that  general  sympathy  which  na- 
turaUy  intercedes  between  all  men,  since  we  can— ii»cno- 
neither  see,  nor  hear  of,  nor  imagine  another's  grief,  timawMu^ 
without  being  afflicted  ourselves.     Antipathies  niay  ^"q^j^"^" 
be  natural  to  wild  beasts ;  but  to  rational  creatures  J^*""  p?:. 

tere  aaxili- 

they  are  wholly  unnatural.     And  on  the  other  side,  «m>  ct  piw- 

,  stare  jabe- 

as  nature  to  eatmg  and  dnnkmg,  and  such  acts  ret.  Juvm. 
requisite  to  the  preservation  of  our  life,  hath  ad-  ^ '  '^* 
joined  a  sensible  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  enticing 
us  to,  and  encouraging  us  in  the  performance  of 
them ;  so,  and  doubtless  to  the  same  end,  hath  she 
made  relieving  the  necessities  of  others,  and  doing 
good  offices  to  them,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  very 
contentful  and  delicious  relish  to  the  mind  of  the 
doer.  Epicurus,  that  great  master  of  pleasure,  did 
himself  confess,  that  to  bestow  benefits  was  not  only 
more  brave,  but  more  pleasant,  than  to  receive  them ; 
(^EariKovpog^  saith  ^  Plutarch,  rov  ev  waopjc/v,  to  el  voteiv^  ov 
fjiOVGV  KaXkioVj  aXXa  Kai  rj^iov  eivcu  (fyfjo^L)    And,  certainly, 

no  kind  of  actions  a  man  can  perform  are  attended 
with  a  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  savoury  de- 

'  De  Philos.  convictu  cum  Princip.     Et^^tvw  to  tU^^ruv,  M. 
Ant. 
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SERM.  light,  than  those  of  beneficence  are.  Since  nature 
^^^  therefore  hath  made  our  neighbour's  misery  our 
pain,  and  his  content  our  pleasure;  since  with  in* 
dissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sympathy  she  hatb  ooq- 
catenated  our  fortunes  and  affections  together ;  nnce 
by  the  discipline  of  our  sense  she  instructs  us,  and 
by  the  importunity  thereof  solicits  us  to  the  obN 
servance  of  our  duty,  let  us  follow  her  wise  direc- 
tions, and  conspire  with  her  kindly  motions ;  kt  us 
not  stifle  or  weaken  by  disuse,  or  contrary  practice^ 
but  by  conformable  action  cherish  and  confirm  the 
good  inclinations  of  nature. 

S.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  upon  account  of 
common  equity.  We  have  all  (the  most  sour  and 
stoical  of  us  all)  implanted  in  us  a  natural  ambition, 
and  a  desire  (which  we  can  by  no  means  eradicate) 
of  being  beloved  and  respected  by  all ;  and  are  dis- 
posed in  our  need  to  demand  assistance,  commisera* 
tion  of  our  misfortunes,  and  relief  in  our  distress  of 
all  that  are  in  capacity  to  afford  them  ;  and  are  apt 
to  be  vehemently  displeased,  to  think  ourselves 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  to  complain  of  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  in  those  that  refuse  them  to  us:  and 
therefore  in  all  reason  and  equity  we  should  readily 
pay  the  same  love,  respect,  aid,  and  comfort  to 
others,  which  we  expect  from  others ;  for,  Benefidum 
qui  dare  nescit,  injuste  petit ;  nothing  is  more  un- 
reasonable, or  unequal,  than  to  require  from  others 
those  good  turns,  which  upon  like  occasion  we  are 
unwilling  to  render  to  others. 

4.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  of  humanity, 
upon  account  of  common  interest,  benefit,  and  ad- 
vantage. The  welfare  and  safety,  the  honour  and 
reputation,  the  pleasure  and  quiet  of  our  lives  are 
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concerned  in  our  maintaining  a  loving  correspond-  SERM. 
ence  with  all  men.     For  so  uncertain  is  our  condi-  ^^^^' 
tion,  80  obnoxious  are  we  to  manifold  necessities, 
that  there  is  no  man  whose  good-will  we  may  not 
|ieed,  whose  good  word  may  not  stand  us  in  stead, 
who9e  helpful  endeavour  may  not  sometime  oblige 
us.   The  great  Pompey,  the  glorious  triumpher  over 
nations,  and  admired  darling  of  fortune,  was  be- 
holden at  last  to  a  slave  for  the  composing  his  ashes, 
and  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies.     The  honour 
of  the  greatest  men  depends  on  the  estimation  of  the 
least ;  and  the  good-will  of  the  meanest  peasant  is  a 
brighter  ornament  to  the  fortune,  a  greater  acces- 
sion to  the  grandeur  of  a  prince,  than  the  most  ra- 
diant gem  in  his  royal  diadem.     However  the  spite 
and  enmity  of  one  (and  him  the  most  weak  other- 
wise and  contemptible)  person  may  happen  to  spoil 
the  content  of  our  whole  life,  and  deprive  us  of  the 
most  comfortable  enjoyments  thereof;  may  divert 
our  thoughts  from  our  delightful  employments  to  a 
scdicitous  care  of  self-preservation  and  defence ;  may 
discompose  our  minds  with  vexatious  passions ;  may 
by  false  reports,  odious  suggestions,  and  slanderous 
defamations  blast  our  credit,  raise  a  storm  of  general 
hatred,  and  conjure  up  thousands  of  enemies  against 
us ;  may  by  insidious  practices  supplant  and  under- 
mine us,  prejudice  our  welfare,  endanger  our  estate, 
and  involve  us  in  a  bottomless  gulph  of  trouble  :  it 
is  but  reasonable  therefore,  if  we  desire  to  live  se- 
curely, comfortably,  and  quietly,  that  by  all  honest 
means  we  should  endeavour  to  purchase  the  good- 
will of  all  men,  and  provoke  no  man's  enmity  need- 
lessly; since  any  man's  love   may  be  useful,   and 
every  man's  hatred  is  dangerous. 
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SERM.  5.  We  are  obliged  to  these  duties  bjr  a  tacit  com- 
^^^^*  pact  and  fundamental  constitution  of  mankind,  in 
pursuance  of  those  principal  designs,  for  which  men 
were  incorporated,  and  are  still  contained  in  dvil 
society.  For  to  this  purpose  do  men  congregates 
cohabit,  and  combine  themselves  in  sociable  com* 
munion,  that  thereby  they  may  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful conversation,  void  of  fear,  free  from  suspicion^ 
and  free  from  danger;  promote  mutual  advantage 
and  satisfaction;  be  helpful  and  beneficial  each- to 
other :  abstracting  from  which  commodities,  the  re- 
tirements of  a  cloister,  or  the  solitudes  of  a  desert, 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  or  of  a  wild  beast,  would  per- 
haps be  more  desirable  than  these  of  gregarioas 
converse :  for  as  men,  being  pleased  and  well-affected 
to  each  other,  are  the  most  obliging  friends,  and 
pleasant  companions ;  so  being  enraged,  they  are 
the  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  neighbours, 
the  most  fierce  and  savage  enemies.  By  n^- 
lecting,  therefore,  or  contravening  these  duties  of 
humanity,  we  frustrate  the  main  ends  of  society, 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  each  other,  subvert 
the  grounds  of  ordinary  civility,  and  in  the  com- 
monwealth deal  as  unpoliticly,  as  the  members  in 
the  body  should  act  unnaturally,  in  subtracting 
mutual  assistance,  or  harming  each  other;  as  if 
the  eye  should  deny  to  the  hands  the  direction  of 
sight,  and  the  hands  in  revenge  should  pluck  out 
the  eyes. 

6.  We  are  by  observing  these  rules  to  oblige  and 
render  men  well-affected  to  us,  because  being  upon 
such  terms  with  men  conduceth  to  our  living  (not 
only  delightfully  and  quietly,  but)  honestly  and  re- 
ligiously in  this  world.     How  peace  and  edification. 
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spiritual  comfort  and  temporal  quiet  do  concur  and  SERM. 
cooperate,  we  see  intimated  Acts  ix.  81.  Then  had  ^^^' 
the  churches  peoA^e  throughout  all  Judtea^  and  Ga- 
UleCt  ond  Samaria,  and  were  edified :  and  walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord^  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied.  St.  Paul  advised  the 
Christians  of  his  time,  liable  to  persecution,  to  make  i  Tim.  n. 
prayers  for  all  men,  (and  especially  for  those  in  *** 
eminent  power ^  that  they  might  lead  ^a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty;  to 
pray  for  them,  that  is,  to  pray  that  they  might  be 
so  disposed,  as  not  to  molest,  interrupt,  or  discou- 
rage them  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  practice  of 
piety.  For  these  by  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  a  se- 
dateness  of  affections,  a  competency  of  rest,  and 
leisure,  and  retirement,  a  freedom  from  amazing 
fear,  distracting  care,  and  painful  sense,  are  greatly 
advanced ;  of  which  advantages  by  contentious  broils 
and  enmities  we  are  deprived,  and  encumbered  with 
the  contrary  impediments.  They  breed  thorny  anx- 
ieties, and  by  them  choke  the  seeds  of  good  inten- 
tion: they  raise  dusky  fumes  of  melancholy,  by 
them  intercepting  the  beams  of  spiritual  light,  and 
stifling  the  flames  of  devout  affection.  By  them  our 
thoughts  are  affixed  upon  the  basest,  and  taken  off 
from  the  most  excellent  objects ;  our  fancies  are  ' 
disordered  by  turbulent  animosities;  our  time  is 
spent,  and  our  endeavour  taken  up  in  the  most  un- 
grateful and  unprofitable  employments,  of  defeating 
the  attempts,  resisting  the  assaults,  disproving  the 
calumnies,  countermining  the  plots  of  adversaries ; 
they  bring  us  upon  the  stage  against  our  will,  and 
make  us  act  parts  in  tragedies,  neither  becoming, 

^  "H^ftoy  Koi  ijavx^w  piw,  a  retired  and  quiet  life. 
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SERM.  nor  delighting  us.     They  disturb  often  our  natural? 

^^^'  rest,  and  hinder  us  in  the  despatch  of  our  ordinaiy 
business ;  and  much  more  impeach  the  steadiness  of 
our  devotion,  and  obstruct  the  course  of  religious* 
practice.  They  tempt  us  also  to  omissions  of  our* 
duty,  to  unseemly  behaviour,  and  to  the  commisdons 
of  grievous  sin ;  to  harsh  censure,  envious  detrac-' 
tion,  unwarrantable  revenge,  repining  at  the  good' 
successes,  and  delighting  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  Many  examples  occur  in  history,  like  those 
of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  Quint.  Metellus^ 
(Pompey's  antagonist,)  who,'  in  pursuance  of  some 
private  grudges,  have  not  only  betrayed  their  own 
interests,  and  sullied  their  own  reputations;  but  not- 
ably disserved  and  damnified  the  public  weal  of  their 
country :  and  so  will  our  being  engaged  in  enmity- 
with  men  cause  us  to  neglect,  if  not  to  contradict^ 
our  dearest  concernments ;  whence  we  should  care- 
fully avoid  the  occasions  thereof,  and  by  an  innocent* 
and  beneficent  conversation  oblige  men  to  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  us. 

7.  We  are  obliged  to  perform  these  duties  of  hu- 
manity, because  by  so  doing  we  become  more  capable 
of  promoting  goodness  in  others,  and  so  of  fulfilling 
the  highest  duties  of  Christian  charity ;  of  success- 
fully advising  and  admonishing  others ;  of  instruct- 
ing their  ignorance,  and  convincing  their  mistakes; 
of  removing  their  prejudices,  and  satisfying  their 
scruples;  of  reclaiming  them  from  vice,  error,  fac- 
tion ;  and  reconciling  them  to  virtue,  truth,  and  peace. 
For  by  no  force  of  reason,  or  stratagem  of  wit,  are 
men  so  easily  subdued,  by  no  bait  so  throughly 
allured  and  caught,  as  by  real  courtesy,  gentleness, 
and  affability ;  as  on  the  other  side,  by  a  sour  and 
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peeirish  humour,  supercilious  looks,  bitter  language^  SERM. 
and  harsh  dealing,  men  are  rendered  indocile  and  ^^^* 
intractable,  averse  from  better  instruction,  obstinate 
in  their  ways,  and  pertinacious  in  their  conceits. 
Easily  do^  men  swallow  the  pill  gilded  with  fair  car- 
riage, and  sweetened  by  kind  speech ;  readily  do  they 
afford  a  favourable  ear  to  the  advice  seeming  to  pro- 
ceed from  good^will^  and  a  tender  care  of  their  good : 
but  the  physic  of  wholesome  admonition  being  steep-- 
ed  in  the  vinegar  of  reproach,  and  tempered  with  the 
gall  of  passion,  becomes  distasteful  and  loathsome  ta 
the  patient :  neither  will  men  willingly  listen  to  the 
reasonings  of  those,  whom  they  apprehend  disaffect< 
ed  to  their  persons,  and  more  desirous  to  wound  their 
reputations,  than  to  cure  their  i  distempers.  The 
slightest  ailment,  the  mostysimple  and  unpolished 
oration,  issuing  from  the  mouth  pf  a  friend,  is  woii- 
derfuUy  more  prevdent^ithan  the  strongest  demon  r 
stration,  than  the.inost  powerful  eloquence  of  an 
enemy.  For  obliging  usage  and  courteous  speech 
unlock  the  affections,  and  by  them  insinuate  into 
the  reason  of  men :  but  surly  deportment  and  fro- 
ward  expressions  dam  up  the  attention  with  prqju-" 
dice,  and  interclude  all  avenues  to  the  understand->- 
ing.  An  illustration  of  which  discourse  we  have 
fitutt  comparing  the  different  practice  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  smcient  Christians,  with  the  .contrary  suc- 
cesses, thereof.  The  Jews,  by  their  seditious  and  tur- 
bulent practices,  by  their  insolent  contempt,  and  im^ 
placable  hatred  of  others ;  (for  you  know  what  Taci- 
tus saith  of  them  :  Apud  ipsos  fides  obstinatay  mi-  HUt  lib.  v. 
sericordia  in  promptUy  sed  adverstts  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium ;)  by  their  perverse,  and  unsociable  hu- 
mours, declining  all  intercourse,  and  refusing  ordi- 
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SERM.  nary  offices  of  humanity  (so  much  as  to  shew  the 
^^^'  way,  or  to  direct  the  thirsty  traveller  to  the  fountain) 
to  any  not  of  their  own  sect,  did  procure  an  odium, 
scorn,  and  infamy  upon  their  religion,  rendered^ all 
men  averse  from  inquiring  into,  or  entertaining  any 
good  opinion  thereof,  and  so  very  little  enlarged  its 
bounds,  and  gained  few  proselytes  thereto.  But  the 
Christians,  by  a  mild,  patient,  and  peaceable  beha- 
viour; by  obedience  to  laws,  and  compliance  with 
harmless  customs ;  by  perfect  innocence,  and  absti- 
nence from  doing  injury;  by  paying  due  respects, 
and  performing  civil  offices  and  demonstrations  of  be- 
nevolence; by  loving  conversation,  and  friendly  com- 
merce with  all,  commended  their  doctrine  to  the  re- 
gard of  men  *^:  and  by  this  only  piece  of  rhetoric  (with- 
out terror  of  arms,  or  countenance  of  power,  or  plau- 
sibility of  discourse,  or  promise  of  temporal  reward) 
subdued  the  faith  of  men,  and  persuaded  a  great  part 
of  the  world  to  embrace  their  excellent  profession. 
Tcrtaii.  *^  We  converse  with  you  like  men,  we  use  the 
*^  same  diet,  habit,  and  necessary  furniture :  we  have 
recourse  to  your  tribunals ;  we  frequent  your  mar- 
kets, your  fairs,  your  shops,  your  stalls,  your  sham- 
bles, your  baths :  we  cohabit,  we  sail,  we  war,  we 
till,  we  trade,  we  maintain  all  manner  of  commerce 
with  you;*'  saith  the  Christian  apologist  to  the 
pagans,  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  Christians.  Which 
kind  of  practice  they  derived  not  only  from  the 
sweet  temper  and  noble  genius  of  their  religion^ 
but  from  the  express  institution  of  the  first  teachers 

c  Thus  the  ancient  Christians  :  but  when"religion  declined^  dis- 
sension and  ilUwill  did  grow ;  so  that  the  heathen  historian  {Am, 
Mar.  lib.  xxii.)  could  say  of  Julian  :  Nullas  infestas  hominibus  bes* 
Has,  ut  sunt  sibiferales  plerique  Christianorum,  expertus. 
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thereof,  and  from  their  exemplary  practice  therein.  SERM. 
For  both  by  doctrine  did  the  apostles  exhort,  and  by  ^^^ 
their  example  incite  them  to  adorn  the  gospel,  and 
render  the  discipline  of  Christ  amiable  by  their  meek, 
gentle,  compliant,  and  inoffensive  conversation  ;  and 
thereby  to  allure  others  to  a  willing  entertainment 
thereof.  To  this  purpose  are  those  exhortations, 
Phil.  iv.  5.  Let  your  moderation  (to  arieiKh  v/Mivy 
your  equity  J  or  gentleness)  be  known  to  all  men  : 
and,  1  Thess.  v.  14. — Comfort  the  cffflicted,  sup- T*vt  ixsy- 
port  the  weahy  be  long-suffering  toward  all.  Se  *^' 
ye  all  careful  not  to  render  evil  for  evil,  but  always 
pursue  goodness  toward  each  other,  and  toward 
all:  and.  Gal.  vi.  10.  As  we  have  opportunity,  let 
us  do  good  to  all  men :  and.  Tit.  iii.  1,  2.  Put  them 
in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers, 
to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to  reproach  no 
man,  not  to  be  contentious,  but  gentle,  shewing  all 
meekness  to  all  men :  and,  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.  The 
minister  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  but  be  gentle 
unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient;  in  meekness 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  (or  those 
that  are  otherwise  disposed,  rov^  amhariSeficvov^ :)  if 
peradventure  God  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth :  where  gentleness  to- 
ward all,  and  meekness  toward  adversaries,  are  op- 
positely conjoined,  with  aptness  to  teach  and  in- 
struct ;  the  one  qualification  so  effectually  predispos- 
ing to  the  other:  and  it  is  beside  intimated,  that 
gentle  and  meek  treatment  are  suitable  instruments 
ordinarily  employed  by  God  to  convert  men  from 
error  to  truth. 

8.  We  are  bound  hereto  in  compliance  and  con- 
formity to  the  best  patterns  ;  Grod,  Christ,  the  apo- 
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SERM.  Sties,  the  primitire  saints.     This  illustrious  doctor 
^^^'   of  Christian  religion,  St.  Paul,  did  not  fail  ta  second 
iCor.z.    this  his  doctrine  with  his  own  example:  f<Nr,  GVf^ 
*  '    '      none  offence^  saith  he,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  Gentiles^  nor  to  the  church  of  God;  even  as  I 
please  all  men  in  all  things^  not  seeking  mine  awn 
profit  J  hut  the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be 
saved.  Please  all  men  in  all  things :  what  could  St. 
I  Cor.u.    Paul  say,  or  what  do  more  ?  And  again.  For  though, 
"'  saith  he,  /  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  Tmade 

myself  a  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the 
more.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  by  all  means  I  might  save  some,  flee 
how  far  this  charitable  design  of  doing  good  to 
others  transported  him :  he  parted  with  his  own 
freedom,  that  he  might  redeem  them  from  the  sla- 
very of  a  wicked  life ;  he  denied  his  own  present 
satisfaction,  that  he  might  procure  them  a  lasting 
content ;  he  despised  his  own  profit,  that  he  might 
promote  their  spiritual  advantage;  he  prostituted 
his  own  reputation,  that  he  might  advance  them  to 
a  condition  of  true  glory.  He  underwent  grievous 
afflictions  for  their  comfort,  sustained  restless  pains 
for  their  ease,  and  hazarded  his  own  safety  for  their 
salvation.  He  condescended  to  their  infirmities, 
suited  his  demieanour  to  their  tempers,  complied  with 
their  various  humours,  and  contrary  customs :  he 
differed  firom  himself,  that  he  might  agree  with 
them,  and  transformed  himself  into  all  shapes,  that 
he  might  convert  them  into  what  they  should  be, 
reform  their  manners,  and  translate  them  into  a 
happy  estate.  But  above  all  is  the  practice  of  our 
Lord  himself  most  remarkable  to  this  purpose ;  and 
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discovers  plainly  to  him  that  observes  an  univer-SERM. 
sally  large  and  unrestrained  philanthropy.    For  hav-  ^ 


ing  from  a  wonderful  conspiracy  of  kindness  and 
good-will  (between  him  and  his  eternal  Father)  to- 
ward the  world  of  men,  descended  willingly  from 
the  throne  of  his  celestial  majesty,  and  enveloped  his 
divine  glory  in  a  cloud  of  mortal  frailty,  and  that^ 
as  the  apostle  saith,  he  might  reconcile  aU  things  coioa8.i.2o. 
in  heaven  and  earth,  conjoin  God  and  man  by  a 
nearer  alliance,  and  unite  men  together  by  the  more 
^«cred  bands  of  common  relation  to  himself :  having 
assumed  not  only  the  outward  shape  and  corporeal 
resemblance  of  man,  but  the  inward  frame,  and  real 
passions  of  human  souls;  he  disdained  not  accordingly 
to  obey  the  laws,  to  follow  the  inclinations,  to  ob- 
serve the  duties  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  hu- 
manity ;  with  an  equal  and  impartial  bounty  im- 
parting free  admittance,  familiar  converse,  friendly 
aid  and  succour  unto  all,  even  the  worst  of  men  in 
all  appearance,  (and  that  so  far,  that  some  rigorous 
censurers  thence  presumed  to  tax  him  as  a  glutton^Mtxt  id. 
and  a  goodrfellow,  a  friend  to  publicans  and  sin- 
ners,)  distributing  liberally  to  all  the  incomparable 
benefits  of  his  heavenly  doctrine,  of  his  holy  exam- 
ple, of  his  miraculous  power ;  instructing  the  igno- 
rances, detecting  the  errors,  dispossessing  the  devils ; 
sustaining  the  weaknesses,  overlooking  the  injuries, 
comforting  the  af&ictions,  supplying  the  necessities, 
healing  the  diseases,  and  remedying  all  the  miseries 
of  all,  that  did  not  wilfully  reject  their  own  welfare : 
He  went  about,  saith  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts,  doing  ^cts  z.  38. 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil :  and,  Me  went  about  all  the  cities  and  vil-  Matt.  iz. 
lages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching 
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SERM.  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom ^  and  healing  every  sick- 
^^^'   ness  and  every  disease  among  the  people,  saith  St 
Matthew's  Gospel.     He  despised  not  the  meanest, 
either  in  outward  estate,  or  spiritual  improvement. 
He  invited  all  unto  him,  repelled  or  discouraged 
none ;  nor  refused  to  any  that  came  unto  him  his 
counsel  or  his  help.     He  was  averse  from  no  man's 
Lake  xviu.  socicty,  (and  if  in  any  degree  from  any,  chiefly  from 
^'  those,  who  confidently  pretended  to  extraordinary 

sanctity,  and  proudly  contemned  others.)  Meek  and 
gentle  he  was,  mild  and  patient ;  courteous  and  be- 
nign ;  lowly  and  condescensive ;  tender  and  com- 
passionate in  his  conversation  unto  all.  And  for  a 
complement  of  his  transcendent  charity,  and  for  an 
Rom.TuL  enforcement  unto  ours,  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us 
^''  all,  as  a  common  price  to  purchase  remission  of  sins ; 

a  general  ransom  to  redeem  the  human  creation 
from  the  captivity  of  hell  and  slavery  of  corrup- 
tion, into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Grod; 
demolishing  by  his  pacific  death  all  partition-walls, 
and  laying  open  all  enclosures  of  the  divine  favour ; 
reconciling  God  to  man,  and  combining  man  to 
himself  by  the  fresh  cement  of  his  precious  blood : 
so  that  now  not  only  as  fellow  creatures,  but  (which 
is  exceedingly  more)  as  partakers  of  the  same  com- 
mon redemption,  as  objects  of  the  same  mercy,  as 
obliged  in  the  same  common  debt,  and  as  capable  of 
the  same  eternal  happiness,  by  new  and  firmer  en- 
gagements we  are  bound  to  all  mutual  kindness  and 
benevolence  toward  all.  For,  Destroy  not,  saith  St. 
Paul,  (and  by  like  reason  I  may  say,  harm  not,  vex 
not,  be  not  unkind  to)  him,  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Nay,  further,  we  have  the  example  of  Almighty 
God  himself  directing,  and  by  our  Saviour's  express 
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admonition  obliging  us  to  this  universal  beneficence,  SERM. 
compassion,  and  patience  towards  all :  who  by  ex-   ^^^' 
press  testimony  of  sacred  writ,  and  by  palpable  signs 
of  continual  experience,  declareth  himself  to  be  a 
lover  of  mankind;  to  be  good  to  all,  and  tenderly  Tit.  m.  4. 
merciful  over  all  his  works  ;  not  to  afflict  willingly,  9. 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;  to  compassionate 
the  miseries,  and  supply  the  needs,  and  relieve  the 
distresses,  to  desire  the  salvation,  and  to  delight  in 
the  happiness  of  men  :  who  with  an  indifferent,  un- 
limited munificence  dispenses  his  blessings,  extends 
his  watchful  providence,  and  imparts  his  loving  care 
unto  all ;  causing  his  sun  with  comfortable  beams  to 
shine,  and  the  refreshing  showers  to  descend,  the 
earth   to  yield  her  pleasant  fruits,  the  temperate 
seasons  to  recur,  and  all  the  elements  to  minister 
succour,  joy,  and  satisfaction  even  to  the  most  im-vid.ae- 
pious  and  ungrateful  toward  him:  who  with  v^'-^^x?^. 
mense  clemency  and  long-sufferance  overlooks  the*^' 
sacrilegious  affronts  offered  daily  to  his  majesty,  the 
outrageous  violations  of  his  laws,  and  the  contemp- 
tuous neglects  of  his  unexpressible  goodness :  who 
patiently  waits  for  the  repentance,  and  incessantly 
solicits  the  reconcilement,  courts  the  amity,  and  in 
a  manner  begs  the  good-will  of  his  most  deadly  ene- 
mies; whom  he  hath  always  in  his  hand,  and  can 
crush  to  nothing  at  his  pleasure.    For,  We  are  am^ 
hassadorsjbr  Christy  as  if  Gad  hy  us  did  entreat 
you:  we  beseech  you  in  Christ s  behalf;  be  re^ 
conciled  to  God^  saith  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

Since  therefore  upon  account  of  natural  consan- 
guinity, of  our  best  inclinations,  of  common  equity, 
and  general  advantage,  and  an  implicit  compact  be- 
tween men ;  of  securing  our,  and  promoting  others* 
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SERM.  virtue  and  pietj;  from  the  exhortations  of  scrip- 
^XX.  j-yy^  mentioned,  and  manj  more  tending  to  the 
same  purpose;  from  the  example  of  the  ancieiit 
Christians,  the  leaders  and  champions  of  our  religion, 
of  the  apostles,  the  masters  and  patriarchs  thereoC 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  of  Almighty.  God  him- 
self, we  are  obliged  to  this  universal  benevolence  and 
beneficence  toward  all ;  no  misapprehensions  of  judg- 
ment, no  miscarriages  in  practice,  no  ill  dispositioDi 
of  soul,  no  demerits  in  himself,  no  discourtesies  to- 
ward us,  ought  wholly  to  alienate  our  affecdom 
from,  or  to  avert  us  from  doing  good,  or  to  incline 
us  to  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  person :  especially 
considering,  that  the  omissions  of  others  cannot  ex- 
cuse us  from  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  that  no 
man  is  to  be  presumed  incorrigible,  nor  (like  the 
lapsed  angels)  concluded  in  desperate  impenitence; 
and  that  our  loving  and  gentle  demeanour  toward 
them  may  be  instrumental  to  their  amendment,  and 
the  contrary  may  contribute  to  their  progress  and 
continuance  in  offences ;  that  God  hath  promised  to 
us  a  reward  of  our  patience,  and  hath  reserved  to 
them  a  season  of  judgment  and  punishment,  if  they 
persist  obstinate  in  their  disorderly  courses ;  that  to 
avenge  their  trespasses  belongs  not  to  us,  but  to  Al- 
mighty God,  who  is  more  nearly  concerned  in,  and 
more  injured  by  them,  and  is  yet  content  to  endure 
them,  to  prolong  their  lives,  to  continue  his  benefits 
to  them,  and  to  expect  their  conversion :  that  our 
differing  from  them  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  our- 
selves, but  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  the  goodness  of 
God ;  that  we  always  were,  are,  and  shall  be  liable 
to  the  same  errors,  vices,  and  misdemeanours :  that, 
lastly,  the  faults  and  follies  of  others,  like  the  maims 
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of  bodj,  distempers  of  soul,  or  crosses  of  fortune,  SERM. 
(being  their  own  greatest  unhappinesses,)  require  ^^■^' 
rather  our  pity  than  our  hatred,  to  be  eased  by  our 
help  than  aggravated  by  our  unkindness.  'Tis  too 
scant  therefore  and  narrow  a  charity  that  is  limited 
by  correspondence  of  courtesy,  or  by  the  personal 
merits  of  others.  We  are  bound  to  live  peaceably  with, 
that  is,  to  be  innocent,  beneficial,  respective  to  all,  and 
to  seek  the  reciprocal  good-will,  love,  and  amity  of  all. 
But  I  have  insisted  too  long  upon  this  particular, 
concerning  the  object  of  this  duty,  and  its  extension. 
III.  I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  whence  it  comes, 
that,  (as  I  before  observed  was  intimated  in  these 
words.  If  it  be  possible^  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,) 
though  we  do  our  parts,  and  perform  carefully  the 
duties  incumbent  on  us,  though  we  bear  good-will, 
and  do  good  offices,  and  yield  due  respects,  and  ab- 
stain from  all  not  only  injurious,  but  rigorous  deal- 
ings toward  all;  though  we  revile  none,  nor  cen- 
sure harshly,  nor  presumptuously  intermeddle  with 
others'  affairs ;  though  we  obey  laws,  and  comply 
with  received  customs,  and  avoid  all  occasions  of 
contention ;  though  our  tempers  be  meek,  our  prin- 
ciples peaceable,  and  our  conversations  inoffensive, 
we  may  yet  prove  successless  in  our  endeavours  to 
live  peaceably,  and  may  be  hated,  harmed,  and  dis- 
quieted in  our  course  of  life.  That  it  so  happens, 
we  find  by  plain  experience,  and  manifold  example. 
For  Moses,  the  meekest  vruin  upon  earth,  and  com- 
mended beside  by  all  circumstances  of  divine  favour, 
and  human  worth,  was  yet  often  envied,  impugned, 
and  molested  by  those,  whom  by  all  manner  of  bene- 
fits he  had  most  highly  obliged.  And  we  find  David  vid.  p*.  ir. 
frequently  complaining,  that  by  those,  whose  good* 
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SERM.  will,  by  performing  all  offices  of  friendlj  kindness 
^^^*  and  brotherly  affection,  he  had  studiously  laboured 
to  deserve,  whose  maladies  and  calamities  he  had 
not  only  tenderly  commiserated,  but  had  prayed 
and  humbled  his  soul  with  fasting  for  their  recovery 
and  deliverance  from  them,  was  yet  recompensed 
by  their  treacherous  devices  against  his  safety,  by 
grievous  reproaches,  and  scoi*nful  insultings  over 
him  in  his  affliction ;  as  we  see  at  large  in  Psalms 
XXXV.  and  Ixix.  And  in  Psalm  cxx.  he  thus  la- 
mentably bemoans  his  condition :  Woe  is  me,  that 
I  sojourn  in  Mesechj  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar:  Aly  soul  hath  long  dwelt  with  him  that 
hateth  peace :  I  am  for  peace;  hut  when  I  speak ^ 
they  are  for  war.  And  our  blessed  Saviour  himself, 
though  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  he  demon- 
strated an  incomparable  meekness  and  sweetness  of 
disposition,  and  exercised  continually  all  manner  of 
kindness  and  beneficence  toward  all  men,  was  not- 
withstanding loaded  with  all  kinds  of  injuries  and 
contumelies,  was  bitterly  hated,  ignominiously  dis- 
graced, and  maliciously  persecuted  unto  death.  And 
the  same  lot  befell  his  faithful  disciples,  that  although 
their  design  was  benign  and  charitable,  their  car- 
riage blameless  and  obliging  toward  all,  they  were 
yet  pursued  constantly  both  by  the  outrageous  cla- 
mours of  the  people,  and  cruel  usages  from  those  in 
eminent  power.  Now  though  it  seem  strange  and 
almost  incredible,  that  they  who  are  truly  friends 
to  all,  and  are  ready  to  do  to  all  what  good  they 
can ;  who  willingly  displease  none,  but  industriously 
strive  to  acquire  (not  with  glozing  shows  of  popu- 
larity, but  by  real  expressions  of  kindness)  the  good- 
will and  favour  of  aU,  should  yet  be  maligned,  or 
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'molested  bj  any;  yet  seeing  it  so  happens,  if  we  in-  SERM. 
quire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  this  miracle  in   ^^' 
morality  to  proceed  (to  omit  the  neglect  of  the  du- 
ties mentioned  in  our  former  discourse)  chiefly  from 
the  exceeding  variety,  difference,  and  contrariety  of 
men's  dispositions,  joined  with  the  morosity,  apt- 
ness to  mistake,  envy,  or  unreasonable  perverseness 
of  some ;  which  necessarily  render  the  means  of  at- 
taining all  men's  good-will  insufficient,  and  the  en- 
deavours unsuccessful.    For  men  seeing  by  several 
lights,  relishing  with  diversely  disposed  palates,  and 
measuring   things  by  different   standards,  we   can 
hardly  do  or  say  any  thing,  which,  if  approved  and 
applauded  by  some,  will  not  be  disliked  and  blamed 
by  others ;  if  it  advance  us  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
will  not  as  much  depress  us  in  the  judgment  of 
others ;  so  that  in  this  irreconcileable  diversity  and 
inconsistency  of  men's  apprehensions,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  displease  many;   especially  since  some 
men  either  by  their  natural  temper,  or  from  the  in- 
fluence of  some  sour  principles  they  have  imbibed, 
are  so  morose,  rigid,  and  self-willed ;  so  impatient  of 
all  contradiction  to,  or  discrepancy  from  their  sen- 
timents, that  they  cannot  endure  any  to  dissent  in 
judgment,  or  vary  in  practice  from  them,  without 
incurring  their  heavy  disdain  and  censure.     And, 
which  makes  the  matter  more  desperate  and  reme- 
diless, such  men  commonly  being  least  able  either 
to  manage  their  reason  or  to  command  their  pas- 
sion, as  guided  wholly  by  certain  blind  impulses  of 
fancy,  or  groundless  prejudices  of  conceit,  or  by  a 
partial  admiration  of  some  men's  persons,  examples, 
and  authorities,  are  usually  most  resolute  and  pe- 
remptory in  their  courses,  and  thence  hardly  capa- 
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SERM.  ble  of  any  change,  mitigatioD,  or  amendment.  Of 
^^^'  which  sort  there  being  divers  engaged  in  several 
ways,  it  is  impossible  to  please  some  without  dis- 
gusting the  other;  and  difficult  altogether  to  ap- 
proach any  of  these  wasps  without  being  stung  or 
vexed  by  them.  Some  also  are  so  apt  to  misunder- 
stand men's  meanings,  to  misconstrue  their  words, 
and  to .  make  ill  descants  upon,  or  draw  bad  coDse-^ 
quences  from  their  actions,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
prevent  their  entertaining  ill-favoured  prejudices 
against  even  those  that  are  heartily  their  friends, 
and  wish  them  the  best.  To  others,  the  good  and 
prosperous  estate  of  their  neighbour,  that  he  flou- 
rishes in  wealth,  power,  or  reputation^  is  ground 
sufficient  of  hatred  and  enmity  against  him :  for  so 
we  see  that  Cain  hated  his  innocent  brother  Abel, 
because  his  brother's  works  were  more  righteous, 
and  his  sacrifices  better  accepted,  than  his  own; 
that  Joseph's  brethren  were  mortally  offended  at 
him,  because  his  father  especially  loved  and  delight- 
ed in  him ;  that  Saul  was  enraged  against  David, 
because  his  gallant  deeds  were  celebrated  with  due 
praises  and  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people ;  and 
that  the  Babylonian  princes  upon  no  other  score 
maligned  Daniel,  but  because  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  king,  and  a  dignity  answerable  to  his  deserts. 
And  who,  that  loves  his  own  welfare,  can  possibly 
avoid  such  enmities  as  these?  But  the  fatal  rock, 
upon  which  peaceable  designs  are  most  inevitably 
split,  and  which  by  no  prudent  steering  our  course 
can  sometimes  be  evaded,  is  the  unreasonable  per- 
verseness  of  men's  pretences,  who  sometimes  will 
upon  no  terms  be  friends  with  us,  or  allow  us  their 
good-will,  but  upon  condition  of  concurring  with 
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tfiem  in  dishonest  and  unwarrantable  practices;  of  SERM. 
omitting  some  duties,  to  which  by  the  express  com-  XXX. 
mand  of  God,  or  evident  dictates  of  right  reason,  we 
are  obliged,  or  performing  some  action  repugnant 
to  those  indispensable  rules.  But  though  peace  with 
men  is  highly  valuable,  and  possessing  their  good- 
wiU  in  worth  not  inferior  to  any  other  indiflferent 
accommodation  of  life,  yet  are  these  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  favour  of  God,  or  the  internal  satis- 
faction of  conscience ;  nor,  though  we  were  assured 
thereby  to  gain  the  entire  love  and  favour  of  all 
men  living,  are  we  to  purchase  them  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  as  with  the  loss  of  these.  We  must  not,  to 
I^ease  or  gratify  men,  commit  any  thing  prohibited, 
or  omit  any  thing  enjoined  by  God,  the  least  glimpse 
of  whose  favourable  aspect  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
prized,  than  the  most  intimate  friendship  of  the 
mightiest  monarchs  upon  earth ;  and  the  least  spark 
of  whose  indignation  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
the  extremest  displeasure  of  the  whole  world.  In 
case  of  such  competition,  we  must  resolve  with  St. 
Paul,  Do  I  yet  ''conciliate  God,  or  do  I  endeavour  GtXA.  lo. 
to  soothe  menl  For  if  I  yet  soothed  (or  flattered)''*'^*" 
men,  (so  you  know  apccKeiv  signifies,)  /  were  not 
the  servant  of  Christ.  Nor  are  we,  that  we  may 
satisfy  any  man's  pleasure,  to  contravene  the  die- 
tates  of  reason,  (that  subordinate  guide  of  our  ac- 
tions,) to  do  any  dishonourable  or  uncomely  action, 
unworthy  of  a  man,  misbeseeming  our  education,  or 
incongruous  to  our  station  in  human  society,  so  as^ 
to  make  ourselves  worthily  despicable  to  the  most 
by  contenting  some:  nor  are  we  bound  always  to 
desert  our  own  considerable  interest,  or  betray  our 
just  liberty,  that  we  may  avoid  the  enmity  of  such 
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SERM.  as  would  violentlj  or  fraudulently  encroach  upon 
^^^'  them.  Nor  are  we  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
distribution  of  rewards,  or  arbitration  of  controver- 
sies, to  respect  the  particular  favour  of  any,  but  the 
merits  only  of  the  cause,  or  the  worth  of  the  per- 
sons concerned.  Nor  are  we  by  feeding  men's  dis- 
tempered humours,  or  gratifying  their  abused  fan- 
cies, to  prejudice  or  neglect  their  real  good;  to 
encourage  them  in  bad  practices,  to  foment  their 
irregular  passions,  to  applaud  their  unjust  or  uncha- 
ritable censures,  or  to  puff  up  their  minds  with  vain 
conceit  by  servile  flattery :  but  rather,  like  faithful 
physicians,  to  administer  wholesome,  though  unsa- 
voury advice ;  to  reveal  to  them  their  mistakes,  to 
check  their  intended  progress  in  bad  courses,  to  re- 
prove their  faults  seasonably,  and  when  it  may  pro- 
bably do  them  good,  though  possibly  thereby  we 
may  provoke  their  anger  and  procure  their  ill-will, 

Gtti.  17. 1 6.  and,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  become  their  enemies,  for 
telling  them  the  truth.  Nor  are  we  ever  explicitly 
to  assent  to  falsehoods,  (so  apprehended  by  us,)  to 
belie  our  consciences,  or  contradict  our  real  judg- 
ments ;  (though  we  may  sometimes  for  peace  sake 
prudently  conceal  them  ;)  nor  to  deny  the  truth  our 
defence  and  patronage,  when  in  order  to  some  good 
purpose  it  needs  and  requires  them,  though  thereby 
we  may  incur  the  dislike,  and  forfeit  the  good-will 
of  some  men.  Nor  are  we  by  entertaining  any  ex- 
traordinary friendship,  intimate  familiarity,  or  fre- 
quent converse  with  persons  notoriously  dissolute  in 
their  manners,  disorderly  in  their  behaviour,  or  erro- 
neous in  weighty  points  of  opinion,  to  countenance 
their  misdemeanours,  dishonour  our  profession,  ren- 
der ourselves  justly  suspected,  run  the  hazard  of 
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contagion,  or  hinder  their  reformation.    And  espe-  SERM. 
daily  we  are  warily  to  decline  the  particular  ac-_2_L 
quaintance  of  men  of  contentious  dispositions,  mis- 
chievous principles,  and  factious  designs;  a  bare 
keeping  company  with  whom  looks  like  a  conspi- 
racy, an  approving  or  abetting  their  proceedings; 
the  refusing   any  encouragement,   signification   of 
esteem,  or  vouchsafing  any  peculiar  respect  to  such, 
we  owe  to  the  honour  of  virtue,  which  they  dis- 
grace, to  the  love  of  truth,  which  they  oppugn,  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  which  they  disturb,  and  to 
the  general  good  of  mankind,  which  they  impeach. 
And  so  St.  Paul  warns  us  not  to  nUngle  or  consort, 
not  to  diet  or  common  {fA^  av¥a»afjJyvv^ai,  and  fMjiCor.r.n. 
aimtriUiv)  with  men  of  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  j!^V.'^ 
conversation :  and,  to  mark  them  which  cause  sedi^  Rom.  zH. 
iions^  and  scandals^  contrary  to  Christian  cfoc-Tit.iii.io. 
trine^  and  to  shun  or  decline  them,  {UKkiveiv  aw 
ovrfv,)  and  to  repudiate,  deprecate  the  familiarity  of 
heretics  {euperiKov  ayfljponroy  wetpeuieTaOeu).   And  St.  John  i  John  lo. 
forbids  us  to  wish  joy,  or  to  allow  the  ordinary  re- 
spects of  civil  salutation  to  apostates  and  impostors ; 
lest  (by  such  demonstration  of  favour)  we  commu^ 
nicate  with  them  in  their  wicked  works.     None  of 
which  precepts  are  intended  to  interdict  to  us,  or  to 
disoblige  us  from  bearing  real  good-will,  or  dispens- 
ing needful  benefits  to  any,  but  to  deter  us  from 
yielding  any  signal   countenance  to  vice  and  im- 
piety ;  and  to  excite  us  to  declare  such  dislike  and 
detestation  of  those  heinous  enormities,  as  may  con- 
fer to  the  reclaiming  of  these,  and  prevent  the  se- 
duction of  others.     So  St.  Paul  expressly,  But  |^2The8s.iii. 
any  man  oheyeth  not  our  i^f  unction  by  epistle,  do  '^'  '^' 
not  consort  with  him,  that  he  may  by  shame  be 
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SERM.' reclaimed  {Iva  enpeani):  and.  Account  him  not  on 
^^^'  enemy^  hut  admonish  him  as  a  brother.  Nor  cwght, 
lasdyf  the  love  of  peace^  and  desire  of  friendly  cor^ 
respondence  with  any  men,  •avert  us  from  an  booest 
zeal  (proportionable  to  our  abilities  and  opportuni- 
ties) of  promoting  the  concernments  of  truth  and 
goodness,  though  against  powerful  and  dangerous 
opposition ;  I  say  an  honest  zeal,  meaning  thereby 
not  that  blind,  heady  passion,  or  inflammation  of 
spirit,  transporting  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son and  discretion,  upon  some  superficially  plausible 
pretences,  to  violent  and  irregular  practices ;  but  a 
considerate  and  steady  resolution  of  mind,  effectually 
animating  a  man  by  warrantable  and  decent  means 
vigorously  to  prosecute  commendable  designs ;  like 

Jode  3.  that  St.  Jude  mentions,  of  striving  earnestly ^^  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  For  this  zeal 
may  be  very  consistent  with,  yea,  greatly  conducible 
to,  the  designs  of  peace.  And  'tis  not  a  drowsiness, 
a  slack  remissness,  a  heartless  diffidence,  or  a  cow- 
ardly flinching  from  the  face  of  danger  and  opposi- 
tion,  we  discourse  about,  or  plead  for ;  but  a  wise 
and  wary  declining  the  occasions  of  needless  and 
unprofitable  disturbance  to  ourselves  and  others. 

To  conclude  this  point,  (which,  if  time  would  have 
permitted,  I  should  have  handled  more  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly,) though  to  preserve  peace,  and  purchase  the 
good-will  of  men,  we  may  and  ought  to  quit  much 
of  our  private  interest  and  satisfaction,  yet  ought  we 
not  to  sacrifice  to  them  what  is  not  our  own,  nor 
committed  absolutely  to  our  disposal,  and  which  in 
value  incomparably  transcends  them,  the  maintenance 
of  truth,  the  advancement  of  justice,  the  practice  of 
virtue,  the  quiet  of  our  conscience,  the  favour  of 
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Almighty  God.  And  if,  for  being  dutiful  to  God,  SERM. 
and  faithfiil  to  ourselves  in  these  particulars,  any  ^^^' 
men  will  hate,  vex,  and  despite  us ;  frustrate  our  de- 
sires, and  defeat  our  purposes  of  living  peaceably 
with  aU  men  in  this  world;  we  may  comfort  our^ 
selves  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  peace  and  satis- 
&ction'of  mind,  in  the  assurance  of  the  divine  fat- 
vour,  in  the  hopes  of  eternal  rest  and  tranquillity 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Now  briefly  to  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  this 
duty  of  living  peaceably,  we  may  consider, 

1«  How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  itis^&R  David  P^an^'"- 
ssiilifjbr  brethren  (and  so  we  are  all  at  least  by  na- 
ture) to  live  together  in  unity.  How  that,  as  Solomon 
saiUi,  better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  there^  pcor.  xni. 
withj  than  a  house  faU  of  sacrifices  with  strife.  '* 
How  delicious  that  conversation  is,  which  is  accom^ 
panied  with  a  mutual  confidence,  freedom,  courtesy, 
and  complacence :  how  calm  the  mind,  how  composed 
the  affections,  how  serene  the  countenance,  how  me- 
lodious the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  contentftil 
the  whole  life  is  of  him,  that  neither  deviseth  tins- 
chief  against  others,  nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived 
against  himself;  and  contrariwise,  how  ingrateful  and 
loathsome  a  thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of  enmity^ 
wrath,  dissension;  having  the  thoughts  distracted 
with  solicitous  care,  sfhxious  suspicion,  envious  re-^ 
gret ;  the  heart  boiling  with  choler,  the  face  over- 
clouded with  discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and  out 
of  tuncy  the  ears  filled  with  discordant  noises  of  con-« 
tradiction,  clamour,  and  reproach ;  the  whole  frame 
of  body  and  soul  distempered  and  disturbed  with  the 
worst  of  passions.  How  much  more  comfortable  it 
is  to  walk  in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than  to  wander 
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SERM.  in  rugged  ways  overgrown  with  briers,  obstructed 
^^^'  with  rubs,  and  beset  with  snares ;  to  sail  steadily  in 
a  quiet,  than  to  be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea ;  to 
behold  the  lovely  face  of  heaven  smiling  with  a 
cheerfiil  serenity,  than  to  see  it  frowning  with  douds, 
or  raging  with  storms ;  to  hear  harmonious  consents, 
than  dissonant  janglings ;  to  see  objects  correspondent 
in  graceful  symmetry,  than  lying  disorderly  in  con- 
fused heaps ;  to  be  in  health,  and  have  the  natural 
humours  consent  in  moderate  temper,*  than  (as  it 
happens  in  diseases)  agitated  with  tumultuous  com- 
motions :  how  all  senses  and  £Eiculties  of  man  unani- 
mously rejoice  in  those  emblems  of  peace,  order,  har- 
mony, and  proportion ;  yea,  how  nature  universally 
delights  in  a  quiet  stability,  or  undisturbed  progress 
'  of  motion ;  the  beauty,  strength,  and  vigour  of  every 
thing  requires  a  concurrence  of  force,  cooperation, 

Vid.  ciein.  and  contribution   of  help ;   all  things  thrive   and 

27,  &c'.^'  flourish  by  communicating  reciprocal  aid,  and  the 
world  subsists  by  a  friendly  conspiracy  of  its  parts ; 
and  especially  that  political  society  of  men  chiefly 
aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  depends  on  it  as  its  cause, 
relies  on  it  as  its  support.     How  much  a  peaceful 

Rey.  xxi.    state  rcscmbles  heaven,  into  which  neither  complaint^ 

pain,  nor  clamour  (ovtc  irivOo^f  ourc  irovo^,  ovre  Kpavyiif 

as  it  is  in  the  Apocaljrpse)  do  ever  enter ;  but  blessed 
souls  converse  together  in  perfect  love,  and  in  per- 
petual concord  :  and  how  a  condition  of  enmity  re- 
presents the  state  of  hell,  that  black  and  dismal 
region   of  dark  hatred,  fiery  wrath,  and   horrible 

Better  is  a       ®  •' 

dinner  of   tumult.     How  like  a  paradise  the  world  would  be, 

^loyeuTtUn  flourishing  in  joy  and  r^st,  if  men  would  cheerfully 

wdbatwd'' conspire  in  affection,  and  helpfully  contribute  to  each 

herewith,  other's  contcut :  and  how  like  a  savai^e  wilderness 
Prov.xv.17.  ^ 
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now  it  is,  when,  like  wild  beasts,  they  vex  and  per-  SERM; 
secute,  vfOTTj  and  devour  each  other.  How  not  only    ^^^' 
philosophy  hath  placed  the  supreme  pitch  of  happi- 
ness in  a  calmness  of  mind,  and  tranquillity  of  life, 
void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregular  passions  and 
perturbations ;  but  that  holy  scripture  itself  in  that 
one  term  oi peace  most  usually  comprehends  all  joy 
and  content,  all  felicity  and  prosperity :  so  that  the 
heavenly  consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree  most 
highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the  greatest  happiness  to 
mankind,  could  not  better  express  their  sense,  than 
by  saying,  Be  on  earth  peace,  and  good  tvill  amangixkeii.  14. 
men. 

2.  That  as  nothing  is  more  sweet  and  delightful, 
so  nothing  more  comely  and  agreeable  to  human  na- 
ture than  peaceable  living,  it  being,  as  Solomon  saith, 
an  honour  to  a  man  to  cease  from  strife;  and  con-Pn)v.ix.3. 
sequently  also  a  disgrace  to  him  to  continue  therein : 
that  rage  and  fury  may  be  the  excellencies  of  beasts, 
and  the  exerting  their  natural  animosity  in  strife  and 
combat  may  become  them ;  but  reason  and  discretion 
are  the  singular  eminences  of  men,  and  the  use  of 
these  the  most  natural  and  commendable  method  of 
deciding  controversies  among  them  :  and  that  it  ex- 
tremely misbecomes  them  that  are  endowed  with 
those  excellent  faculties  so  to  abuse  them,  as  not 
to  apprehend  each  others'  meanings,  but  to  ground 
vexatious  quarrels  upon  the  mistake  of  them;  not 
to  be  able  by  reasonable  expedients  to  compound 
differences,  but  with  mutual  damage  and  inconve- 
nience to  prorogue  and  increase  them :  not  to  discern 
how  exceedingly  better  it  is  to  be  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial, than  to  be  mischievous  and  troublesome  to  one 
another.     How  foolishly  and  unskilfully  they  judge, 
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SERM.  that  thiiik  by  unkind  speech  and  h^rsh  deaUiig  to 
^^^X^'  9Uiq^  «^n*si  distempers,  alter  their  c^kuons,  or  ve- 
moye  their  prejudices;  as  if  they  should  attempt  to 
Uyi  hy  ministering  nourishment,  or  to  extinguish  a 
flame  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  How  childish  a  thing 
it  is  eagerly  to  contend  about  trifles,  fi>r  the  supe^ 
nonij  in  some  impertinent  contest,  for  the  satisfiEK- 
tion  of  some  petty  humour,  for  ihe  possession  of  some 
ilieonsiderab)e  toy ;  yea,,  hov  barbarous  and  brutish 
a  thio^  it  is,  to  be  fierce  and  impetuous  in  the  por* 
^it  of  things  that  please  i^,  snarling  at,  biting,  and 
teofii^  fdl  competitors  of  our  game,  or  opposera  of 
our  undertaldng.  But  how  divine  and  amiable,,  how 
worthy  of  human  nature,  of  dvil  breedii^,  of  pru- 
dent consideration  it  is,  to  restrmn  partial  desires,  to 
condescend  to  equal  teniis>  to  abate  from  rigorous 
pretisnces,  to  appease  dboords,  and  vanquish  enmities 
by  courtesy  and  discretion;  like  the  best  and  wisest 
ccHumanders,  who  by  skilful  conduct,  and  patient 
attendance  upon  opportunity,  without  striking  of 
stroke,  or  shedding  of  blood,  subdue  their  enemy. 

S.  How  that  peace  with  its  near  alliance  and  con- 
comitants, its  causes  and  effects,  love,  meekness,  gen- 
tleness, and  patience,  are  in  sacred  writ  reputed  the 
Gal.  ▼.      genuine  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  issues  of  divine 
grace,  and  offsprings  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  produc- 
ing like  themselves  a  goodly  progeny  of  r^hteous 
deedp.     But  that  emulation,   hatred,  wrath,  vari- 
ance, and  strife  derive  their  extraction  from  fleshly 
lust,  hellish  craft,  or  beastly  folly ;  propagating  them- 
selves also  into  a  like  ugly  brood  of  wicked  works. 
Jam.  ill.  14  For  so  saith  St.  James,  i^  ye  have  hitter  zeal  and 
^KaiJIi'*  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  ^nor  be  deceived 
tlrkX    ^^f^^P'  This  wisdom  descendeth  notjrom  above. 
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but  ie  earMyy  eensualf  and  deviUsh:  For  where  SERM. 
emulation  and  strife  are ^  there  is  ^  tumults  and  ^^^^ 
every  ^  naughty  thing :  but  the  wisdom  that  isJroM^  •a»«t«. 
abof>e  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable^  getUle,  ^obse^eonfa^. 
quious,  fuU  of  mercy  ^or  beneficence)  and  of  good\^X 
fruits,  without  partiality  and  dissimulation:  And*  ^*•■•^• 
the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sowed  in  peace  to 
those  thai  make  peace ;  And  frdm  whence  are 
wars  and  quarrels  among  you  ?  Are  they  not 
hence,  even  from  your  lusts,  that  war  in  yout 
members  f  Likewise,  He  loveth  transgression  thatProy.  mi. 
loveth  strife ;  and,  A  fool's  lips  enter  into  eon-  q^^\x 
tewtion,  and  his  mouth  calleth  for  strokes,  saif h  ^j^  iq 
Solomon.     That  the  most  wicked  and  miserable  of  g^f'i^'^ 
Creatures  is  described  by  titles  denoting  enmity  arid  o^<>m  inter 
discord :  the  hater  (Satan),  the  enemy  {i  exfipo^  caBp^  tns.  ^. 
xof),  the  accuser  (o  Kor^opoi),  the  slanderer  (i  hafi^  28.  'Avri- 
Ao^),  the  destroyer  (0  airoAAww),  the  furious  dragon,  Jf^';^  ****• 
and  mischievously  treacherous  snake :  and  how  sad  ^^J^^' 
it  is  to  imitate  him  in  his  practices,  to  resemble  him  44. 
in  his  qualities.    But  that  the  best,  most  excellentiu.  Philip.* 
and  most  happy  of  Beings  delights  to  be  styled,  and  7'iLm.  t. 
accordingly  to  express  himself.  The  God  of  love,?^'^^^ 
mercy,  and  peace ;  and  his  blessed  Son  to  beciAed,  ^-  ^^^  *• 
and  to  be,  J%e  Prince  of  peace,  the  great  Me- ^;*e"y^^ 
diator.  Reconciler,  and  Peacemaker ;  who  is  alsb  x»y,»mf  ^» 
said  from  on  high  to  have  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  iiri«r^!^! 
them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  d/^^TJ'*"' 
death ;  and  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  ways  of  peace.  ^'J^-f' 
That,  lastly,  no  devotion  is  pleasing,  no  oblation  ac-p.434- 
ceptable  to  God,  conjoined  with  hatred,  or  proceed* 
ing  from  an  unreconciled  mind:  for.  If  thou  bringMtLu.v.23, 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  ^^' 
thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee ;  leave  there 
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S^RM.  thy  gift  btfare  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  fifst  he 
XXX.   reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  qffer 
thy  gift,  saith  our  Saviour. 

I  close  up  all  with  this  corollary :  that  if  we  must 
live  lovingly  and  peaceably  with  all  men,  then  much 
more  are  we  obliged  to  do  so  with  all  -Christians :  to 
whom  by  nearer  and  firmer  bands  of  holy  alliance 
we  are  related;  by  more  precious  communions  in 
faith  and  devotion  we  are  endeared ;  by  more  pecu- 
liar and  powerful  obligations  of  divine  commands, 
sacramental  vows,  and  formal  professions  we  are  en- 
gaged :  our  spiritual  brethren,  members  of  the  same 
mystical  body,  temjdes  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  ser- 
vants of  the  same  Lord,  subjects  of  the  same  Prince, 
professors  of  the  same  truth,  partakers  of  the  sam^ 
hope,  heirs  of  the  same  promise,  and  candidates  of 
the  same  everlasting  happiness. 

Now  Almighty  God,  the  most  good  and  benefit 
cent  Maker,  gracious  Lord^  and  mercifd  Pre- 
server  qfall  things,  infuse  into  our  hearts  those  heft- 
venly  graces  of  meekness,  patience,  and  benignity^ 
grant  us  and  his  whole  church,  and  aU  his  creor- 
tion  to  serve  him  quietly  here,  and  in  a  blissful  rest 
to  praise  and  magnj/y  himjbr  ever:  to  whom,  with 
his  blessed  Son,  the  great  Mediator  and  Prince  i^f 
,  peace,  and  with  his  holy  Spirit,  the  evetflounng 

spring  (if  aU  love,  joy,  contort,  and  peace,  be  all 
honour,  glory,  and  praise.    And, 

7%^  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under^ 
standing,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  know^ 
ledge  and  love  qf  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord;  and  the  blessing  (f  God  Almighty,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  among  you,  and 
remain  unth  youjbr  ever.    Amen. 
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THE  DUTY  AND  REWARD  OF  BOUNTY  TO 

THE  POOR. 


Psalm  cxii.  9* 

He  haih  di^persedy  he  haih  given  to  the  poor;  hie  righteouS" 
ness  endureih  Jbr  ever^  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with 
honour. 

As  this  whole  Psalm  appears  to  have  a  double  in-  SERM. 
tent ;  one  to  describe  the  proper  actions  and  affec- 
tions  of  a  truly  religious  or  pious  man ;  (of  a  man 
who  feareih  the  Lard,  and  deUghteth  greatly  in  vene  i. 
his  commandments ;)  the  other  to  declare  the  hap- 
piness of  such  a  man's  state,  consequent  upon  those 
his  affections  and  actions,  whether  in  way  of  natural 
result,  or  of  gracious  recompense  from  God :  so  doth 
this  verse  particularly  contain  both  a  good  part  of  a 
pious  man's  character,  and  some  considerable  in- 
stances of  his  felicity.  The  first  words  (He  hath 
dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor)  express  part 
of  his  character ;  the  latter  {his  righteousness  en^ 
dureth  Jbr  ever,  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  ho- 
nour)  assign  instances  of  his  felicity.  So  that  our 
text  hath  two  parts,  one  affording  us  good  informa- 
tion concerning  our  duty,  the  other  jrielding  great 

*  This  Sermon  was  preached  at  thef  Spital  upon  Wednesday  iu 
Easter-week,  A.  D.  167 1. 
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SERM.  encouragement  to  the  performance  thereof;  for  we 
^^^^*  are  obliged  to  follow  the  pious  man's  practice,  and 
so  doing  we  shall  assuredly  partake  of  his  condition. 
These  parts  we  shall  in  order  prosecute,  endeaTour- 
ing  (by  Grod's  assistance)  somewhat  to  illustrate  the 
words  themselves,  to  confirm  the  truths  couched  in 
them,  and  to  inculcate  the  duties  which  they  imfdy. 
For  the  first  part,  JFTe  hath  dispersed^  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor ;  these  words  in  general  do  import  the 
liberal  bounty  and  mercy  which  a  pious  man  is  wont 
to  exercise;  doing  which  doth  in  good  part  constitute 
him  pious,  and  signally  dedareth  him  such ;  is  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  of  his  piety,  and  a  conspicuous 
mark  thereof.  But  particularly  they  insinuate  some 
things  concerning  the  nature,  the  matter,  the  man- 
ner, and  the  object  of  those  acts. 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given.  Those  words 
being  put  indefinitely^  or  without  determining  what 
is  dispersed  and  given  by  him,  may  be  supposed  to 
imply  a  kind  of  universality  in  the  matter  of  his 
beneficence ;  that  he  bestoweth  whatever  he  hath 
within  compass  of  his  possession,  or  his  power;  his 
Luke  xii.  ra  {ntdpyfiVTa,  (the  things  which  he  hath,)  and  his  ra 
33.  XI.  41.  w^^_  ^^jj^  things  which  he  may,)  according  to  the 

prescriptions  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel.  Every 
thing,  I  say,  which  he  hath  in  substance,  or  can  do 
by  his  endeavour,  that  may  conduce  to  the  support 
of  the  life,  or  the  health,  or  the  welfare  in  any  kind 
of  his  neighbour,  to  the  succour  or  relief  of  his  imH- 
gency,  to  the  removal  or  easement  of  his  affliction, 
he  may  well  here  be  understood  to  disperse  and  give. 
Feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the 
sick,  entertaining  the  stranger,  ransoming  the  cap- 
tive, easing  the  oppressed,  comforting  the  sorrowful. 
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assisting  the  weak,  instructing  or  advising  the  igno-  SERM. 
rant,  together  with  all  such  kinds  or  instances  of  be-  ^^^' 
neficence,  roay  be  conceived  either  meant  directly  as 
the  matter  of  the  good  man's  dispersing  and  giving, 
or  by  just  analogy  of  reason  reducible  thereto :  sub- 
stantial alms,  as  the  most  sensible  and  obvious  mat- 
ter of  bounty,  was  (it  is  probable)  especially  intended, 
but  thence  no  manner  of  expressing  it  is  to  be  ex- 
diided ;  for  the  same  reasons  which  oblige  us,  the 
same  affections  which  dispose  us  to  bestow  our 
money,  or  deal  our  bread,  wiU  equally  bind  and 
move  us  to  contribute  our  endeavour  and  advice,  for 
the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  our  poor  neighbour. 
Answerably  our  discourse  will  more  expressly  regard 
the  principal  matter,  liberal  communication  of  our 
goods ;  but  it  may  be  referred  to  all  sorts  of  bene- 
ficence. 

Further,  the  word  dUpersedmiimBieth  the  nature 
of  hk  bounty,  in  exclusion  of  practices  different  from 
it.  He  dUpersethj  and  is  therefore  not  tenacious, 
doth  not  hoard  up  his  goods,  or  keep  them  close  to 
himself,  for  the  gratifying  his  covetous  humour,  or 
nourishing  his  pride,  or  pampering  his  sensuality; 
but  sendeth  them  abroad  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
others.  He  disperseth  his  goods,  and  therefore  doth 
not  fling  them  away  altogether,  as  if  he  were  angry 
with  them,  or  weary  of  them,  as  if  he  loathed  or  de* 
spised  them ;  but  fairly  and  softly  with  good  consi- 
deration he  disposeth  of  them  here  and  there,  as  rea- 
son and  need  do  require.  He  disperseth  them  to  the 
pooTf  not  dissipateth  them  among  vain  or  lewd  per- 
sons in  wanton  or  wicked  profusions,  in  riotous  ex- 
cesses, in  idle  divertisements,  in  expensive  curiosities, 
in  hazardous  gamings,  in  any  such  courses  which 
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SERM.  swallow  whole  all  that  a  man  hath,  or  do  so  crippk 
XXXI.  i^im^  ^Yisi  he  becomes  unable  to  disperse  any  thh^: 


our  good  man  is  to  be  understood  wisely 
honestly  industrious,  and  soberly  frugal,  that  he  may 
have  wherewith  to  be  just  first,  and  then  liberal>. 
Eph.  It.  aS.    His  dispersing  also  (or  scattering,  so  the  *  Hebrew 
Prov.  zi.34«  word  here  used  is  otherwhere  rendered :  X%ere  iSf 
saith  the  Wise  Man,  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
i^reaseth:   where  we  may  remark,  that  this  word 
.   singly  by  itself,  without  any  adjunct  matter  to  limit 
or  interpret  it,  is  used  to  signify  this  kind  of  prac- 
tice.    This  his  dispersing,  I  say,  also)  denotes  the 
extent  of  the  pious  man's  bounty,  that  it  is  very 
large  and  diffusive,  and  in  a  manner  unrestrained ; 
that  it  reacheth  to  many  places,  and  is  withheld 
from  no  persons  within  the  verge  of  his  power  and 
opportunity  to  do  good.     This  practice  commonly  by 
a  like  phrase  (unto  which  perhaps  this  word  refers)  is 
a  Cor.  ix.  termed  sowing :  He,  saith  St.  Paul,  which  soweth 
Gtl%.  7,  sparingly  shall  also  reap  sparingly ;  and  he  which 
F^y.  xi.is.^^'^^'^  hountifuUy  shall  also  reap  bountifully.  Now, 
ProT.xi.a5.jjg  that  soweth,  having  chosen  a  good  soil,  and  a  fit 
season,  doth  not  regard  one  particular  spot,  but  throw- 
eth  all  about  so  much  as  his  hand  can  hold,  so  far  as 
the  strength  of  his  arm  doth  carry.     It  is  likewise 
called  watering ;  {He  that  watereth^  saith  Solomon, 
shall  he  watered  himself:)  which  expression  also 
seemeth  to  import  a  plentiful  and  promiscuous  effu- 
sion of  good,  dropping  in  showers  upon  dry  and 
parched  places ;  that  is,  upon  persons  dry  for  want, 
or  parched  with  affliction.     So  the  good  man  doth 
not  plant  his  bounty  in  one  small  hole,  or  spout  it  on 

£th.  iv.  I. 
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one  narrow  spot,  but  with  an  open  hand  disseminates  SERM. 
it,  with  an  impartial  regard  distils  it  all  about.     He  ^^^^' 
stints  it  not  to  his  own  family  or  relations ;  to  his 
neighbours,  or  friends,  or  benefactors ;  to  those  of 
his  own  sect  and  opinion,  or  of  his  humour  and 
disposition ;  to  such  as  serve  him,  or  oblige  him,  or 
please  him;  whom  some  private  interest  ties,  or 
some  particular  affection  endears  him  to ;  but  scatters 
it  indifferently  and  unconfinedly  toward  all  men  that 
need  it ;  toward  mere  strangers,  yea,  toward  known    . 
enemies;  toward  such  who  never  did  him  any  good, or 
can  ever  be  able  to  do  any ;  yea,  even  toward  them 
who  have  done  evil  to  him,  and  may  be  presumed 
ready  to  do  more  ^.    Nothing  in  his  neighbour  but 
absence  of  need,  nothing  in  himself  but  defect  of 
ability,  doth  curb  or  limit  his  beneficence.     In  that  >  ^r.  Tin. 
vpeSviMOj  (that  proclivity  and  promptitude  of  mind,)  ubictmqae 
which  St.  Paul  speaketh  of,  he  doth  good  every  j^'benefi- 
where :  wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  room  for  his  ^JJ.  5S** 
wishing  well,  and  doing  good,  if  he  can :  he  observes  ^^--^-^p- 
that  rule  of  the  Apostle,  As  we  have  opportunity ^  oia.  ti.  io. 
let  us  do  good  unto  all  men.     So  the  pious  man  13. 
hath  dispersed.     It  follows, 

He  hath  given  to  the  poor.  These  words  denote 
the  freeness  of  his  bounty,  and  determine  the  prin- 
cipal object  thereof :  he  not  only  lendeth  (though  he 
also  doth  that  upon  reasonable  occasion ;  for,  A  good  ?BtJ.  exu^s- 
man,  as  it  is  said  before  in  this  Psalm,  sheweih 
mercy f  and  lendeth;  and  otherwhere.  The  righteous ?%,  xxxrii. 
is  ever  merciful^  and  lendeth ;  he,  I  say,  not  only  *  * 
sometimes  willingly  lendeth)  to  those  who  in  time 

KaU»iut  t5?  poifida^,  rot;  KOKuq  %aB€h  o^oi''— tw;  OeoS  ^ati,  k  jty  AXXi^y, 
K jur  *lot$aro<.     Chrys.  in  Heb.  OratT  1  o. 
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SERM.  may  repay,  or  requite  him;  but  he  freely  givetbto 

^^^^^  the  poor,  that  is,  to  those  from  whom  he  can  exped 

Qoidirid  Qo  retribution  back.     He  doth  not  (as  good  mA 

donat,petit.  .  •     ,  ^ 

He  that  giv- pious,  he  doth  not)  present  the  nch :  to  do  so  is  bol 
rich  sbau   a  ckauly  way  of  begging,  or  a  subtile  kind  of  trade; 
to'^Jn^°*it  is  hardly  courtesy;  it  is  surely  no  bounty;  fer 
vtov.  xxii.  g^^jj  persons  (if  they  are  not  very  sordid  or  vcTf 
careless,  and  such  men  are  not  iKually  much  troubled 
.  with  presents)  will,  it  is  likely,  overdo  him,  <^  a* 
least  will  be  even  with  him  in .  kindness.     In  ddtag 
this,  there  is  little  virtue ;  for  it  there  will  be  smaB 
i^^eri.33,  reward.     For,  If  you  do  good  to  them  U)ho  do  good 
to  you,  (or  whom  you  conceive  able  and  disposed  to 
requite  you,)  9w  yofiu  vohat  thanks  are  due  to  you  ? 
For  that,  saith  our  Saviour,  et)en  sinners  (even  men 
notoriously  bad)  do  the  same :  And  if  you  lend^  to 
themjrom  whom  you  hope  to  receive,  what  thanks 
have  you  f  For  sinners  even  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  as  much  again.    All  men  commonly,  the 
bad  no  less  than  the  good,  are  apt  to  be  superfluoudy 
kind  in  heaping  favours  on  those  whom  fortune  be-> 
friends,  and  whose  condition  requires  not  their  cour- 
tesy ;  every  one  almost  is  ready  to  adopt  himself  into 
the  kindred,  or  to  screw  himself  into  the  friendship  of 
the  wealthy  and  prosperous  ^ :  but  where  kindred  is 
of  use,  there  it  is  seldom  found ;  it  is  commonly  so 
deaf,  as  not  to  hear  when  it  is  called ;  so  blind,  as 
not  to  discern  its  proper  object  and  natural  season, 
Pror.  xvii.  {the  time  of  adversity,  Jbr  which  a  brother  is  bam.) 
'^'  Men  disclaim  alliance  with  the  needy,  and  shun  his 

\u)f  6€>M¥.     Eurip.  in  Orest. 
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cquaintance ;  so  the  Wise  Man  observed.  All  the  SERM. 
rethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him ;  how  much  more  ^^^^^' 
Eo  hisJHends  go  far  from  him  ?  Thus  it  is  in  vul-  P«wr-  »«• 
;ar  practice :  but  the  pious  man  is  more  judicious,  e*;  #^i- 
aore  just,  and  more  generous  in  the  placing  of  his  '^aul^nt 
avours ;  he  is  courteous  to  purpose,  he  is  good  to  ^^^' 
hose  who  need.     He,  as  such,  doth  not  make  large 
ntertainments  for  his  friends,  his  brethren,  hishviktiir. 
indred,  his  rich  neighbours ;  but  observes  that  pre-  "'  *^' '  ' 
ept  of  our  Lord,  When  thou  mahest  a  feast,  call 
he  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou 
halt  be  blessed :  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee ; 
hau  shaU  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
ust.     Thus  the  pious  man  giveth,  that  is,  with  a 
ree  heart  and  pure  intention  bestoweth  his  goods  on 
he  indigent,  without  designing  any  benefit,  or  hoping 
6r  any  requital  to  himself;  except  from  God,  in  con- 
cience,  respect,  and  love  to  whom  he  doeth  it.  . 

It  may  be  also  material  to  .observe  the  form  of 
peech  here  used  in  reference  to  the  time :  He  hath 
Uspersed,  and  he  hath  given;  or.  He  doth  disperse, 
\e  doth  give ;  (for  in  the  Hebrew  language .  the 
last  and  present  times  are  not  distinguished :)  which 
oanner  of  speaking  may  seem  to  intimate  the  reality, 
IT  the  certainty,  and  the  constancy  of  his  practice  in 
his  kind ;  for  what  is  past  or  present,  we  are  infal- 
ibly  secure  of;  and  in  morals,  what  one  is  said  to 
lave  done,  or  to  do,  is  always  understood  according 
o  habit  or  custom.  It  is  not.  He  will  disperse,  he 
oUl  give ;  that  were  no  fit  description  of  a  good 
nan ;  to  pretend  to,  would  be  no  argument  of  piety ; 
hose  words  might  import  uncertainty,  and  delay  in 
lis  practice.  He  that  saith,  /  wiU  give^  may  be  fal- 
acious  in  his  professions,  may  be  inconsistent  with 
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SERM.  his  resolutions,  may  wilfully  or  n^ligentljr  kl  iil|r 
XXXI.  ^Y^^  jy^  season  of  performing  it    Our  good  nMH  ii 


aI^^w  not  a  DoMu,  or  WUl^ve,  (like  that  king  of  M9m 

mrygxriMit  dou,  wfao  got  that  name  from  often  signifying  an  j»> 

r JL^^n"  tention  of  giving,  but  never  giving  in  effect ;)  he  not 

IZft^^^*'  ^^^7  purposes  well,  and  promises  fairly  for  the  ftrtoi^ 

SluloiBiiiii  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  effectually  done  it,  and  perseveres  doing 

it  upon  every  fit  occasion.  He  puts  not  his  neigfaiMNV 

into  tedious  expectations,  nor  puts  him  off  with  M* 

volous  excuses,  saying  to  him,  as  it  is  in  the  Fko? 

Ph>T.iii.a8.  verbs.  Go,  and  came  again,  and  to^morrcw  Iwitt 

give^  when   he  hath  it  by  him :   he  bids  him  Mt^ 

Jam.  ii.  i6.  have  patience,  or  says  unto  him.  Depart  in  peace, 

when  his  need  is  urgent,  and  his  pain  impatka|» 

when  hunger  or  cold  do  then  pinch  him,  when  mcjk^ 

ness  incessantly  vexeth  him,  when  present  straits  and 

burdens  oppress  him ;  but  he  affordeth  a  ready,  quick, 

and  seasonable  relief. 

He  hath  iUepereed,  and  given,  while  he  lives,  not 
reserving  the  disposal  of  all  at  once  upon  his  death, 
or  by  his  last  will ;  that  unwilling  will,  wiiereby 
men  would  seem  to  give  somewhat,  when  the^can 
keep  nothing;  drawing  to  themselves  those  com- 
mendations and  thanks,  which  are  only  due  to  their 
mortality ;  whenas  were  they  immortal,  they  would 
never  be  liberal :  No ;  it  is,  he  hath  freely  diepersmi: 
not  an  inevitable  necessity  will  extort  it  from  him ; 
ATaruByoidit  canuot  be  said  of  him,  that  he  never  does  wdl, 
tar!nu  ^e  but  when  he  dies ;  so  he  hath  done  it  really  and 
^c*^^*^- surely. 

He  also  doth  it  constantly,  through  all  the  coarse 
of  his  life,  whenever  good  opportunity  presents  itself. 
He  doth  it  not  by  fits,  or  by  accident,  according  to 
unsta|l)le  causes  or  circumstances  moving  him,  (when 
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liodily  temper  or  humour  inclineth  him,  when  a  sad  SERM. 
object  makes  vehement  impression  on  him,  when  ^^^^' 
diame  obligeth  him  to  comply  with  the  practice  of 
others,  when  he  may  thereby  promote  some  design, 
or  procure  some  glory  to  himself,)  but  his  practice  is 
constant  and  uniform,  being  drawn  from  steady  prin- 
ciples, and  guided  by  certain  rules,  proceeding  from 
reverence  to  God,  and  good-will  toward  man,  follow- 
ing the  clear  dictates  and  immutable  laws  of  con-* 
science.  Thus  hath  the  pious  man  dispersed^  and 
given  to  the  poor :  and  let  thus  much  suffice  for  ex-^ 
plicatory  reflection  upon  the  first  words. 

The  main  drift  and  purport  of  which  is,  to  repre- 
sent the  liberal  exercising  of  bounty  and  mercy  to 
be  the  necessary  duty,  the  ordinary  practice^  and  the 
proper  character  of  a  truly  pious  man ;  so  that  per- 
forming such  acts  is  a  good  sign  of  true  piety ;  and 
omitting  them  is  a  certain  argument  of  ungodliness. 
For  the  demonstration  of  which  points,  and  for  ex- 
citing us  to  a  practice  answerable,  I  shall  propound 
several  considerations,  whereby  the  plain  reasonable- 
ness, the  great  weight,  the  high  worth  and  excellency 
of  this  duty,  together  with  its  strict  connection  with 
other  principal  duties  of  piety,  will  appear.  And 
first,  I  will  shew  with  what  advantage  the  holy  scrip- 
ture represents  it  to  us,  or  presses  it  upon  us.. 

1.  We  may  consider,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  duties  i.  Head  of 
which  God  hath  more  expressly  commanded,  or  more  '■^°"®' 
earnestly  inculcated,  than  these  of  bounty  and  mercy 
toward  our  brethren :  whence  evidently  the  great 
moment  of  them,  and  their  high  value  in  God's 
esteem  may  be  inferred.  Even  in  the  ancient  law, 
we  may  observe  very  careful  provisions  made  for 
engaging  men  to  works  of  this  kind,  and  the  perform- 
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SERM.  ance  of  them  is  with  huge  life  and  urgency  pre^ 
^^^'  scribed :  Thou  shaU  not  harden  thy  hearty  nor  skut 
i>tnt.xr.7.thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother. —  Thorn  shaU 
open  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother^  unto  thy  poor^ 
and  to  thy  needy  in  the  land.    So  did  Moses,  in 
God's  iiame,   with  language   very  significant  and 
emphatical,  enjoin  to  the  children  of  Israel.     The 
holy  prophets  also  do  commonly  with  an  especial 
heat  and  vigour  press  these  duties,  most  smartly  re-' 
proving  the  transgression  or  neglect  of  them ;  espe- 
cially when  they  reclaim   men  from   their  widced 
courses,  urging  them  seriously  to  return  unto  God 
and  goodness,  they  propose  this  practice  as  a  singular 
instance  most  expressive  of  their  conversion,  most 
apt  to  appease  God's  wrath,  most  effectual  to  the  re- 
Ua.  i.  i6,  covery  of  his  favour.    Wa^h  you^  saith  God  in  Isaiah, 
make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well.     So  in  general  he  exhorts  to  repentance :  then 
immediately  he  subjoins  these  choice  instances  there- 
isa.  i.  17,  of:  Seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed.  Judge  the 
je'r.yi\.s,6  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow. — Come  now,  then 
he  adds,  let  us  reason  together :  though  your  sins  be 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  Uke  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 
Wlien  Daniel  would  prescribe  to  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  best  way  of  amendment,  and  the  surest 
means  of  averting  God's  judgments  impendent  on 
Dan.iT.37.him,  he  thus  speaks:   Wherefore,  O  king,  let  my 
counsel  be  acceptable  unto  thee ;  break  qff  thy  sins 
by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor^.     This  he  culled  out  as  of  all 

^  T^dfutfria^cov  IKen^Moiivm^  X^fvcat :  SO  the  LXX.  render  those 
words,  reading,  it  seems,  mo  for  jna. 
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pious  acts  chiefly  grateful  to  God,  and  clearly  testi-  SERM. 
fying  repentance ;  and,  80  very  impious  a  person  was  ^^^^' 
alms  able  to  Justify^  says  the  Father  thereupon  «.   So 
also  when  God  himself  would  declare  what  those  acts 
are  which  render  penitential  devotions  most  agree- 
able to  him,  and  most  effectual,  he  thus  expresseth 
his  mind :  Is  not  this  the  fast  which  I  have  chosen  ?  Jm.  i?iii.  6, 
To  loose  the  hands  of  wickedness y  to  undo  the  heavy  ^ 
hurdensy  to  let  the  oppressed  go  Jree^  and  that  ye 
hreak  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out  to  thine  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked, 
that  thou  cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyseff 
from  thine  own  flesh  ?  Of  so  great  consideration  and 
moment  was  this  sort  of  duties,  even  under  that  old 
dispensation  of  weakness,  servility,  and  fear ;  so  much 
tenderness  of  compassion  and  benignity  did  God  ex- 
act even  from  that  hardhearted  and  worldly  people, 
who  were  so  little  capable  of  the  best  rules,  and  had 
encouragements,  in  comparison,  so  mean  toward  per- 
formances of  this  nature.     The  same  we  may  well 
conceive,  under  the  more  perfect  discipline  of  uni- 
versal amity,  of  ingenuity,  of  spiritual  grace  and  good- 
ness, in  a  higher  strain,  with  more  force  and  greater 
obligation  to  be  imposed  on  us,  who  have  so  much 
stronger  engagements,  and  immensely  greater  en- 
couragements to  them.     And  so  indeed  it  is:   for 
those  precepts  delivered  by  our  Lord,  Sell  all  that  Luke  zii. 
you  have,  and  give  alms ;  If  thou  wilt  be  p€Kf^ct,l?' ^]  ^°' 
sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor ;  Give  ^""i  *'*• 
to  every  man  that  asketh  thee ;  Treasure  not  up  to 
yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth,  Ao  indeed  sound 

^  Hapwx^o^opf  rlv  roiourov  dcrtpri^  Ttf^^vo-cy  i)  iXa^AiOa^  hucatScM, 
Athan.  ad  Antioch.  Quest.  87. 
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SERM.  high,  but  are  not  insignificant  or  impertinent.   Thef 
^^^'  cannot  signify  or  design  less,  than  that  we  shoidd  be 
always,  in  affection  and  disposition  of  mind,  ready  to 
part  with  any  thing  we  have  for  the  succour  of  oar 
poor  brethren ;  that  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  (ao*- 
cording  to  moral  estimation  prudently  rated)  upon  all 
occasions  we  should  really  express  that  disposition  in 
our  practice ;  that  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the 
continual  exercise  of  these  duties  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.     These  indeed  were  the  duties  which  our 
Lord,  as  he  did  frequently  in  his  discourse  commend 
and  prescribe,  so  he  did  most  signally  exemplify  in 
his  practice ;  his  whole  life  being  in  effect  but  one 
continual  act  of  most  liberal  bounty  and  mercy  to- 
ward mankind ;  in  charity  to  whom  he  outdid  his 
own  severest  rules,  being  content  never  to  possess 
any  wealth,  never  to  enjoy  any  ease  in  this  world. 
And  therein  (both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice)  did 
3  Cor.  VI.   the  holy  apostles  closely  follow  their  Master :   ^s 
poor  J  yet  enriching  many ;  as  having  nothings  yet 
possessing  all  things.     So  they  throughly  in  deeds 
practised  these  duties,  which  in  words  they  taught 
and  earnestly  pressed ;  admonishing  their  converts 
Rom.  xii.  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  to  do 
Gid.  Ti.  10.  good  to  all  men ;  to  do  good,  and  to  communicate 
le!  *    ''  not  to  Jbrget;  to  shew  mercy  with  cheerfulness,  to 
c^ioM.  III.  p^f  ^^  bowels  of  mercy ;  to  be  kind  and  tender- 
Eph.  IT.  32.  hearted  one  toward  another ;  to  abound  in  the  grace 

3  cor.  Till.  <^ 

7.  ^  liberality.     Such  are  their  directions  and  injunc- 

tions to  all  Christian  people ;  so  did  they  preach 
themselves,  and  so  they  enjoined  others  to  preach. 
Charge  the  rich  in  this  world,  saith  St.  Paul  to  his 
I  Tun.  vi.  scholar  Timothy,  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be 
i7»  »8.      fich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  wiUing  to 
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eammunica^;  and,  T^ese  things,  saith  he  likewise,  SERM, 
adviang  bishop  Titus,  /  tvill  that  thou  qffirm  con^  ^XXXI^ 
wtantly,  that  they  which  believe  in  God  may  i^Tit.m.  s. 
car^td  to  maintain  good  works ;  what  good  works 
he  meaneth,  the  reason  adjoined  doth  shew;  For 
these  things^  saith  he,  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
fuen^ 

ft.  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  as  in  every  kind 
that  which  is  most  excellent  doth  commonly  assume 
to  itself  the  name  of  the  whole  kind ;  so  among  the 
parts  of  righteousness  (which  word  is  used  to  com- 
prehend all  virtue  and  goodness)  this  of  exercising 
bounty  and  mercy  is  peculiarly  called  righteousness ; 
80  that  righteousness  and  mercijulnessy  (or  alms^ 
deedSf)  the  righteous  and  bountiful  person,  are  in 
acripture  expression  ordinarily  confounded,  as  it 
were,  or  undistinguishably  put  one  for  the  other ;  it 
being  often,  when  commendations  are  given  to  right- 
eousoess,  and  rewards  promised  to  righteous  per- 
sdns^  hard  to  discern,  whether  the  general  observ- 
ance of  God's  law,  or  the  special  practice  of  these 
duties,  are  concerned  in  them.  Likewise  works  of 
this  nature  are  in  way  of  peculiar  excellency  termed 
good  works ;  and  to  perform  them  is  usually  styled, 
to  do  goody  and  to  do  well;  {^ayoBov  epya^€(rddUf  ^iroXiv •  Acts  ix. 

words  applied  to  this  purpose ;)  which  manners  of  iJ!?*^TJ-.  *|* 
expression  do  argue  the  eminent  dignity  of  these  >  4;    , 
performances.  ^  oai.  vi.  9. 

3.  We  may  also  consequently  mark,  that  in  those  d  Lu^e  vi. 
places  of  scripture  where  the  divine  law  is  abridged,  ;^fipb.xiii. 
and  religion  summed  up  into  a  few  particulars  of /^'cts  x.  38. 
main  importance,  these  duties  constantly  make  a 
part:  so  when  the  prophet  Micah  briefly  reckons 
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SERM.  up  those  things  which   are  best  in  the  law^  and 

^^5^^  chiefly  required  by  God,  the  whole  catalogue  of 
them   consisting  but  of  three  particulars,   mercy 

MicahTi.8.comes  in  for  one ;  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
saith  he,  what  is  good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  Likewise  of 
those  (PapvT€pa  Tov  vofMv,  those)  more  substantial  and 
weighty  things  of  God*s  law,  the  neglect  of  whidl 
our  Saviour  objecteth  as  an  argument  of  impiety^ 
and  a  cause  of  woe,  to  those  pretending  zealots,  this 

Matt-xxiu.  is  one :  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ky^ 

*^*         pocrites ;  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin, 

and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 

judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.     The  sum  of  St.  John 

the  Baptist's  instruction  of  the  people  is  by  St.  Luke 

Lukeiii.io,  reduced  to  this  point ;  TTie  people  asked  him,  say- 
ing.  What  shall  we  do*?  He  answering  saith  unto 
them.  He  that  hath  two  coatSy  let  him  impart  to 
him  that  hath  none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let 
him  do  likewise,     St.  James's  system  of  religion  is 

Jam.  I.  a;,  this :  Purc  and  undejUed  religion  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this;  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widow  in  their  affliction,  (that  is,  to  comfort  and  re- 
lieve all  distressed  and  helpless  persons,)  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world.    St.  Paul  seems 

Gal.  v5. 2.  to  be  yet  more  compendious  and  close :  Bear  ye, 
saith  be,  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ.  Yea,  God  himself  compriseth  all  the 
substantial  part  of  religion  herein,  when,  comparing 

Hos.  Ti.  6.  it  with  the  circumstantial  part,  he  saith,  /  wiU  have 
'    mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

4.  It  is  in  like  manner  considerable,  that  ip  the 
general  descriptions  of  piety  and  goodness,  the  prac- 
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tke  of  these  duties  is  specified  as  a  grand  ingredient  SERM. 
of  them.     In  this  Psalm,  where  such  a  description  ^^^^' 
is  intended,  it  is  almost  the  only  particular  instance ; 
and  it  is  not  only  mentioned,  but  reiterated  in  divers 
forms  of  expression.     In  the  S7th  Psalm  it  is  af- 
firmed  and  repeated,  that  the  righteous  sheweth^'-^v^^'^'^- 
mercy ;  he  shetoeth  mercy ^  and  giveth ;  he  sheweth  The  right- 
mercy ^  and  lendeth.     In  the  Proverbs  it  is  a  com-  3*^In»th 
mendation  of  the  virtuous  woman,  whose  price  is  Jar  l^^[  ^^^' 
above  rubies,  that  she  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to^^^^'^o- 
the  poor,  yea,  stretcheth  forth  both  her  hands  to  the 
needy.    And  in   Ezekiel,  (which  is  espedtdly  re- 
markable,) the  18th  chapter,  where  the  principal 
things  constituting  a  pious  man  are  more  than  once 
professedly  enumerated,  this  among  a  very  few  other 
particulars  is  expressed,  and  taketh  up  much  room 
in  the  account ;  of  such  a  person  (who  shaU  surely 
lk>e,  and  not  die,  that  is,  who  certainly  shall  abide 
in  God's  favour,  and  enjoy  the  happy  consequences 
thereof)  it  is  supposed,  that  he  neither  hath  op- Ezek.  xriii. 
pressed  any,  nor  hath  withholden  the  pledge,  nor  ^' '  ' 
hath  spoiled  by  violence;  but  hathgiien  his  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  gar- 
ment, and  hath  taken  off  his  hand  from  the  poor. 

5.  Also  in  the  particular  histories  of  good  men 
his  sort  of  practice  is  specially  taken  notice  of,  and 
expressed  in  their  characters.  In  the  story  of  our  Heb.  xiii.i. 
father  Abraham,  his  benignity  to  strangers,  and 
hospitableness,  is  remarkable  among  all  his  deeds  of 
goodness,  being  propounded  to  us  as  a  pattern  and 
encouragement  to  the  like  practice.  In  this  the 
conscience  of  Job  did  solace  itself,  as  in  a  solid  as- 
surance of  his  integrity :  /  delivered  the  poor  that  ^oh  xx\x. 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none\t,  '*^'  *^' 
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sfiRM.  to  help  him.     The  blessing  ^ him  thai  was  readjf 

^^^^*  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widomfs 
heart  to  sing.    I  was  eyes  to  the  blind^  andjeet  I 

Job  XXX.    was  to  the  lame ;  /  was  a  father  to  Ike  poor.  XHd, 

'^'  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble  f  Was  not 

my  soul  grieved  Jbr  the  poor  ?  Hence  also  did  the 
good  publican  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  and 

Luke  xix.  approbation  of  our  Saviour,  saying,  Sehold^  Lord^ 

*  ^'  ha^  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor :  hence  did. 
salvation  come  to  his  house:  hence  he  is  proclaimed^ 
a  son  of  Abraham.  Of  Dorcas,  that  good  woman,  who 
was  so  gracious  and  precious  among  the  disdplei^ 

Acts  ix.36.  this  is  the  commendation  and  character;  She  wasJuU 
qfgood  works  and  almsdeeds^  which  she  did;  such 
practice  made  her  capable  of  that  favour,  so  great  and 
extraordinary,  the  being  restored  to  life ;  at  least  in 
St.  Chrysostom*s  judgment :  Thejbrce  of  her  alms^ 
saith  he,  did  conquer  the  tyranny  ofdeathK  Cor- 
nelius alsa,  that  excellent  person,  who  was,  though 
a  Gentile,  so  acceptable  to  Grod,  and  had  so  extra- 
ordinary graces  conferred  on  him,  is  thus  represented; 

Acts  X.  3.  He  was  a  devout  maUy  and  one  that  feared  God, 
with  all  his  house;  who  gave  much  alms  to  the 

iTim.Ui.2.p^opfe,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.  We  may  add, 
that  to  be  hospitable  (one  branch  of  these  duties, 
and  inferring  the  rest)  is  reckoned  a  qualification  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  guides  and  patterns  of  good* 
ness  unto  others.  And  particularly,  one  fit  to  be 
promoted  to  a  widow's  office  in  the  church  is  thus 

1  Tim.  V.  described ;  WeU  reported  of  for  good  works;  if  she 
have  brought  up  children ;  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers ;  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet;  if 

'  'H  T?^  ^Xci}fAA7vii)<  linftuju^  hitni^t  Soj^toi/  t^  rvpavyPia.     Chrys» 

in  Geo.  Oral.  55. 
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ike  have  relieved  the  qfflicted;  if  she  have  dilU  SERM. 
^enihf  Jhlkywed  every  good  work.  ^XXl. 

6.  So  near  ta  the  heart  of  piety  doth  the  holy  Gai.  t.  14. 
scripture  lay  the  practice  of  these  duties :  and  no  9, 10. 
wonder ;  for  it  often  expressly  declares  charity  to  be  MattTTu.^' 
the  fulfilling  of  Grod's  law,  as  the  best  expression  of'^' 
all  our  duty  toward  Ood,  of  faith  in  him,  love  and 
reverence  of  him,  and  as  either  formally  containing, 
Oft  naturally  producing  all  our  duty  toward  our  neigh- 
bour.    And  of  charity,  works  of  bounty  and  mercy 
are  both  the  chief  instances  and  the  plainest  signs : 
f<Nr  whereas  all  charity  doth  consist  eith^  in  mental 
desire,  or  in  verbal  signification,  or  in  effectual  per- 
fi>rmance  of  good  to  our  neighbour ;  this  last  is  the 
end,  the  completion,  and .  the  assurance  of  the  rest. 
Good-will  is  indeed  the  root  of  charity;  but  that  ^e^^f^iwis 
under  ground,  and  out  of  sight ;  nof  can  we  conclude^I^^jGreg. 
its  being  or  life  without  visible  fruits  of  beneficence.  ^"^1°  7. 
Good  words  are  at  best  but  fair  leaves  thereof,  such 
as  ndiay,  and  too  often  do,  proceed  from  a  weak  and 
barren  disposition  of  mind.     But  these  good  works  Tit.  iu.  14. 
are  real  Jruits^  (so  St.  Paul  calls  them ;  Let  ours  28."'  *'^' 
abOf  saith  he,  learn  to  maintain  good  works  for  ne^^^^*  '^'  '^' 
cessary  uses,  that  they  be  not  unfruiffiil^)  which 
dedare  a  true  life,  and  a  good  strength  of  charity  in 
the  bearer  of  them:  by  them  to  yv^a-iov  t^^  070*17^9 2 Cor.nii.8. 
the  sincerity   (or  genuineness)  of  our  charity  is 
proved.     For  as  no  man  ever  doth  impress  a  false 
stamp  on  the  finest  metal;  so  costly  charity  is  seldom 
counterfeit     It  is  to  decline  spending  their  goods  or 
their  pains,  that  men  forge  and  feign  ;  pi'etending  to 
nibke  up  in  wishing  well,  the  defect  of  doing  so,  and 
paying  words  instead  of  things  :  but  be  that  freely 
imparts  what  he  hath,  or  can  do  for  his  neighbour's 
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SERM.  good,  needs  no  other  argument  to  evince  that  he  loves 
^^^^^^'  in  good  earnest,  nor  can  indeed  well  use  any  other : 

for  words,  if  actions  are  wanting,  seem  abusive ; 

and  if  actions  are  present,  they  are  superfluous. 

I  JoiiD  iii.  Wherefore  St.  John  thus  advises ;  My  Utile  children. 
18 

let  us  not  love  in  word,  or  in  tongue,  (oXA*  (Sfyf,) 

but  in  work  and  in  truth.  To  love  in  work,  and  to 
love  in  truth,  he  signifies  to  be  the  same  thing;  and 
to  pretend  love  in  speech,  without  practising  it  in 
deed,  he  implies  not  allowable.  And  St.  James  in 
way  of  comparison  says,  that  as  faith  without  works 
is  dead,  so  love  without  beneficence  is  useless.  Far, 
James  ii.  If  o  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
'^''  '*^*  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  him,  Depart 
in  peace,  be  you  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding 
ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  need/ul  to 
the  body,  what  doth  it  profit  f  Even  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead.  Cold  wishes  of  good,  working 
no  real  benefit  to  our  neighbour,  and  a  faint  assent 
unto  truth,  producing  no  constant  obedience  to  God, 
are  things  near  of  kin,  and  of  like  value ;  both  of 
little  worth  or  use.  Charity  then  being  the  main 
point  of  religion,  mercy  and  bounty  being  the  chief 
parts  of  charity,  well  may  these  duties  be  placed  in 
so  high  a  rank,  according  to  the  divine  heraldry  'of 
scripture. 

7.  To  enforce  which  observations,  and  that  we 
may  be  further  certified  about  the  weight  and  worth 
of  these  duties,  we  may  consider,  that  to  the  observ- 
ance of  them  most  ample  and  excellent  rewards  are 
assigned  ;  that,  in  return  for  what  we  bestow  on  our 
poor  brethren,  God  hath  promised  all  sorts  of  the 
best  mercies  and  blessings  to  us.  The  best  of  all 
Ps.  ixiu.  3.  good  things,  (that  which  in  David's  opinion  was  better 
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than  life  itself,)  the  fountain  of  all  blessings,  (God's  S£RM. 
love  and  favour,  or  mercy,)  is  procured  thereby,  or  ^^^^' 
is  annexed  to  ii.    For,  God  loveth  a  cheerjhd giver ^  a  Cor.  iz.  7. 
saith  St.Paul;  and.  The  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy  ^  ^pit  t.  7. 
saith  our  Saviour:   and,  Mercy  r^oiceth  against itmtiVui^, 
judgment f  (or  boasteth,  and  triumphetb  over  it;  Ixco^ 
KteroKaaf^arai  Kpicreuf :  that  is,  it  appeaseth  (jod*s  wrath, 
and  prevents  our  condemnation  and  punishment,) 
saith  St.  James;  Grod  will  not  continue  displeased  Matt.  ¥1.14. 
with  him,  nor  will  withhold  his  mercy  from  him, 
who  is  kind  and  merciful  to  his  neighbour.     It  is 
true,  if  rightly  understood,  what  the  Hebrew  Wise 
Man  saith.  Water  will  quench  a  flaming  fir  e^  and  e^cIus.  in. 
alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.   For  this  prac- irnadam 
tice  hath  the  nature  and  name  of  a  sacrifice,  and  is  ipsum  io- 
dedared  as  such  both  in  excellency  and  efficacy  to  ^^ro!^!»^. 
surpass  all  other  sacrifices  ;  to  be  most  acceptable  to  ^^^X^^' 
Gody  most  available  for  expiation  of  guilt,   most^^;;!' 
effectual  in  obtaining  mercy  and  favour.     Other  sa- cAry«.  tom. 
orifices  performed  in  obedience  to  Grod's  appointment  ^'   ^^  ^  ' 
(on  virtue  of  our  Lord's  perfect  obedience,  and  with 
r^ard  to  his  pure  sacrifice  of  himself)  did  in  their 
way  propitiate  God,  and  atone  sin;  but  this  hath 
an  intrinsic  worth,  and  a  natural  aptitude  to  those 
purposes.     Other  obligations  did  signify  a  willing- 
ness to  render  a  due  homage  to  God :  this  really  and 
immediately  performs  it.     They  were  shadows  or 
images  well  resembling  that  duty,  (parting  with  any 
thing  we  have  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  for  purchas- 
ing his  favour,)  whereof  this  is  the  body  and  sub- 
stance.    This  is  therefore  preferred  as  in  itself  ex- 
celling the  rest,  and  more  estimable  in  Grod's  sight  ^ 
so  that  in  comparison  or  competition  therewith,  the 
other  seem  to  be  slighted  and  rejected.  /  will^  saith  Hos.  ri.  6. 
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SERM*  God,  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice:  and,  WUl  Ac 
J^^^Lard  be  pleased  with  thousands  qframs^  or  wiA 
MicahTi.7./eii  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Will  he?  that  if, 
he  will  not  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices,  if  they  be 
abstracted  from  the  more  delightftil  sacrifioea  of 
bounty  and  mercy.    Grod  never  made  an  exoeptioo 
against  these,  or  derogated  from  them  in  any  case : 
they  absolutely  and  perpetually  are,  as  St.  Paul 
Phil.  It.  i8.  speakcth,  odours  of  a  sweet  swell,  sacrifices  accept- 
able and  wellpleasing  to  God.    And  the  apostle 
Heb.  xiii.  to  the  Hebrcws  seconds  him :  To  do  good,  saith  he, 
and  to  communicate,  forget  not ;  for  with  such  jo- 
crifices  Grod  is  well  pleased.    By  these,  all  other 
Lake xi4i. works  and  all  enjoyments  are  sanctified:  for,  Oive 
alms,  saith  our  Lord,  of  what  ye  have ;  and,  behold, 
all  things  are  pure  unto  you.    Such  charitable  per*- 
sons  are  therefore  frequently  pronounced  blessed,  that 
is,  in  effect  instated  in  a  confluence  of  all  good  things. 
Pftai.  xii.  I,  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  says  the 
ivoy.  xxii.  Psalmist ;  and.  He  that  hath  a  bountiful^,  eye  is 

O    xiv    21  9^  %r 

.  '  '  blessed,  saith  Solomon ;  and.  He  that  hath  mercy 
on  the  poor,  happy  is  he,  saith  the  Wise  Man  again  ; 

Matt  T.  7.  and.  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  saith  our  Lord  him- 
self. So  in  gross  and  generally.  Particularly  also 
and  in  retail,  the  greatest  blessings  are  expressly 
allotted  to  this  practice  ;  prosperity  in  all  our  affairs 

i><^t.  XT.   is  promised  thereto.   Thou,  saith  Moses,  shall  surefy 

10. 

give  thy  poor  brother,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be 
grieved  that  thou  givest  unto  him ;  because  that  for 
this  thing  the  Lord  thy  Gad  shall  bless  thee  in  all 
thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand 
unto.  Stability  in  a  good  condition  is  ordinarily 
consequent  thereon  :  so  the  prophet  Daniel  implies, 
when,  advising  king  Nebuchadnezzar  to  these  works. 
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he  adds.  If  it  may  be  a  lengthening^  of  thy  tran-  SERM. 
qmUUiy.    Deliverance  from  evil  incumbent,  protec-  XXXI, 
tioD  in  imminent  danger,  and  support  in  afflictions,  i>M*iv*a7* 
are  the  sure  rewards  thereof :  so  the  Psalmist  assures 
118:   Blessed,  s^th  he,  if  he  that  consider eth  /^P8ai.zii.  i, 
poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  Lord  wiU  preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive, 
4md  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  earth ;  and  thou  wUt 
not  deliver  him  unto  the  wiU  of  his  enemies.     The 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  qflanguish- 
ing;  thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 
Security  from  all  want  is  likewise  a  recompense 
proper  thereto :  for,  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall^TOfxrnW, 
not  lack,  saith  the  Wise  Man.     If  thou  draw  outlliiym. 
tiky  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  qfflicted  soul,  '^  "'  ''* 
M^ii  shaUthy  light  arise  in  obscurity,  &c.  Thriving 
in  wealth  and  estate  is  another  special  reward :  for, 
7%^  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat;  the  same  author  ProT.xi.35. 
gives  us  his  word  for  it.     Even  of  the  good  things 
here  below,  to  those  who  for  his  sake  in  this  or  any 
other  way  do  let  go  houses  or  lands,  our  Lord  pro-  Matt  six. 
miseth  the  return  of  a  hundredfold,  either  in  kind 
or  in  value.     So  great  encouragements  are  annexed 
to  this  jMTactice  even  in  relation  to  the  concernments 
of  this  transitory  life :  but  to  them  beside  Grod  hath 
destinated  rewards  incomparably  more  considerable 
and  precious,  spiritual  and  eternal  rewards,  treasures 
of  heavenly  wealth,  crowns  of  endless  glory,  the  per- 
fection of  joy  and  bliss  to  be  dispensed  at  the  renter- Luke  xi^. 
rection  of  the  just.     He  that  for  my  sake  hath  lefl^ixL  xix. 
houses  or  lands,  shall  receive  a  hundrec^old  now  ^'^^ 
at  this  time,  (or  in  this  present  life,)  and  in  the  world  ^o- 
to  come  shall  inherit  everlasting  life ;  so  infallible 
truth  hath  assured  us.     They  who  perform  these 
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SERM.  duties  are  said  to  make  themselves  hags  which  wax 
^^^^'  not  oldy  a  treasure  thatfaileth  not  in  the  heavens; 

Lake  xii.  to  make  themselves  friends  of  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  who,  when  they  fail,  (when  they  depart, 
and  leave  their  earthly  wealth,)  wM  receive  them 

I  Tim.  vi.  ifitQ  everlasting  habitations;  to  lay  up  in  store  for 
themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come^  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  Such 
rewards  are  promised  to  the  observers. 

8.  And  correspondently  grievous  punishments  are 
designed  and  denounced  to  the  transgressors  of  these 
duties;  the  worst  of  miseries  is  their  portion  and 
doom:  they,  for  being  such,  do  forfeit  God*s  love 
and  favour;  they  lose  his  blessing  and  protection; 
they  can  have  no  sure  possession,  nor  any  comfort- 
able enjoyment  of  their  estate;  for  He^  saith  St. 

James  ii.    Jamcs,  shaU  have  judgment  without  mercy,  who 

^^'  sheweth  no  mercy.    And  of  such  a  person  it  is  said 

Job  XX.  i8,  in  Job,  That  which  he  lahoureth  for  he  shall  re- 
store,  and  shall  not  swallow  it  down:  according 
to  his  substance  shall  the  restitution  be,  and  he 
shall  not  rejoice  therein ;  because  he  hath  oppress- 
edj  and  forsaken  the  poor.  (Not  only  because  he 
hath  unjustly  oppressed,  but  because  he  hath  un- 
charitably forsaken  the  poor.)    If  by  tlie  divine  for- 

P9.xrii.  i4.bearance  such  persons  do  seem  to  enjoy  a  fair  por- 
tion in  this  life,  {prospering  in  the  world,  and  in- 
creasing in  riches,)  they  will  find  a  sad  reckoning 
behind  in  the  other  world :  this  will  be  the  result 

Lukevi.24.of  that  audit ;  Woe  be  unto  you,  rich  men,  for  ye 
have  received  your  consolation ;  (such  rich  men  are 
meant,  who  have  got,  or  kept,  or  used  their  wealth 
basely;  who  have  detained  all  the  consolation  it 
yields  to  themselves,  and  imparted  none  to  others ;) 
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and.  Remember  J  son^  thou  didst  receive  thy  good  SERM. 
things  in  this  life;  (so  didst  receive  them,  as  to_^5^^ 
swallow  them,  and  spend  them  here,  without  any  Luke  xvi. 
provision  or  regard  for  the  future  in  the  use  of 


them;)  and.  Cast  that  unprqfitahle  servant  (who Matt 
made  no  good  use  of  his  talent)  into  utter  darkness. 
Such  will  be  the  fate  of  every  one  that  treasures  Luke  xw. 
up  to  himself  J  and  is  not  rich  unto  God;  not  rich^'' 
in  piety  and  charity,  not  rich  in  performing  for  Grod's 
sake  works  of  bounty  and  mercy. 

9-  It  is  indeed  most  considerable,  that  at  the  final 
reckoning,  when  all  men's  actions  shall  be  strictly 
scanned,  and  justly  sentenced  according  to  their 
true  desert,  a  special  regard  will  be  had  to  the  dis- 
cbarge or  neglect  of  these  duties.  It  is  the  boun- 
tiful and  merciful  persons,  who  have  relieved  Christ 
in  his  poor  members  and  brethren,  who  in  that  day 
will  appear  to  be  the  sheep  at  the  right  hand,  and 
shall  hear  the  good  Shepherd's  voice  uttering  those 
jojrful  words.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father ,  enter  M^tt.  xxr. 

m  ^A      ^C      %0 

into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  thefoun^  ' 

dation  of  the  world:  for  I  was  an  hungredj  and 
ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty ^  and  ye  gave  me 
drink ;  I  was  a  stranger ^  and  ye  took  me  in ;  I 
was  naked^  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto 
me.  He  doth  not  say,  because  you  have  made 
goodly  professions,  because  you  have  been  orthodox 
in  your  opinions,  because  you  have  frequented  reli- 
gious exercises,  (have  prayed  often  and  long,  have 
kept  many  fasts,  and  heard  many  sermons,)  because 
you  have  been  staunch  in  your  conversations,  be- 
cause you  have  been  punctual  in  your  dealings,  be- 
cause you  have  maintained  a  specious  guise  of  piety. 
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SERM.  sobriety,  and  justice;  (although,  indeed,  he  that  will 
^^^^^'  come  off  well  at  that  great  trial,  must  be  respon- 
sible, and  able  to  yield  a  good  account  in  respect  to 
all  those  particulars;)  but  because  you  have  been 
charitably  benign  and  helpful  to  persons  in  need 
and  distress,  therefore  blessed  are  you,  therefore  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  glorious  bliss  prepared  for 
such  persons.   This  proceeding  more  than  intimates, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Lord,  no  sort  of  virtue 
or  good  practice  is  to  be  preferred  before- that  of 
charitable  bounty;  or  rather  that,  in  his  esteem, 
none  is  equal  thereto :  so  that  if  the  question  were 
put  to  him,  which  is  one  of  them  to  Antiochus,  (in 
Atfaanasi-  Athauasius's  works,)  which  is  the  most  eminent  yir- 
us,   m.  II.  ^^^  p  ^^^  Lord  would  resolve  it  no  otherwise  than  is 

done  by  that  father,  aflirming,  that  mercifulness  is 
the  queen  of  virtues ;  for  that,  at  the  final  account, 
the  examination  chiefly  proceeds  upon  that;  it  is 
made  the  special  touchstone  of  piety,  and  the  pecu- 
liar ground  of  happiness.  On  the  other  side,  those 
who  have  been  deficient  in  these  performances  (un- 
charitable and  unmerciful  persons)  will  at  the  last 
trial  appear  to  be  the  wretched  goats  on  the  left 
hand,  unto  whom  this  uncomfortable  speech  shall 
Matt  ixv.  by  the  great  Judge  be  pronounced ;  Depart  from 
^■'^''^'  nus,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  Jbr 
the  devil  and  his  angels :  Jbr  I  was  hungry y  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not 
in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  It  is  not,  we  may 
see,  for  having  done  that  which  in  this  world  is 
called  rapine  or  wrong,  for  having  pillaged  or  co- 
zened their  neighbour,  for  having  committed  adul- 
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tery  or  murder,  or  any  other  thing  prohibited,  that  SERM. 
these  unhappy  men  are  said  to  be  formally  impeach-  ^^^^' 
ed,  and  finally  condemned  to  that  miserable  doom ; 
but  for  having  been  unkind  and  unmerciful  to  their 
poor  brethren  ^ :  this  at  that  high  tribunal  will  pass 
for  a  most  enormous  crime,  for  the  capital  offence ; 
for  this  it  is  that  they  shall  be  cursed,  and  cast 
down  into  a  wretched  consortship  with  those  mali- 
cious and  merciless  fiends,  unto  whose  disposition 
they  did  so  nearly  approach. 

Thus  it  appears  how  mighty  a  stress  God  in  the 
holy  scripture  doth  lay  upon  these  duties,  so  pe- 
remptorily commanding  them,  so  vehemently  press- 
ing them,  so  highly  commending  them,  so  graciously 
by  promises  alluring  us  to  the  performance,  so  dread- 
fully by  threatenings  deterring  us  from  the  neglect 
of  them.  What  an  affront  then  will  it  be  to  God's 
authority,  what  a  distrust  to  his  word,  what  a  con- 
tempt of  his  power,  his  justice,  his  wisdom,  what  a 
despite  to  his  goodness  and  mercy,  if,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  declarations  of  his  will  and  purposes, 
we  shall  presume  to  be  uncharitable  in  this  kind! 
There  are  also  considerations,  (very  many,  very  clear, 
and  very  strong,)  which  discover  the  great  reason- 
ableness and  equity  of  these  laws,  with  our  indis- 
pensable obligation  to  obey  them*;  the  which  indeed 
with  greater  force  do  exact  these  duties  from  us, 
and  do  more  earnestly  plead  in  the  poor  man's  be- 
half, than  he  can  beg  or  cry.  If  we  either  look  up 
unto  Grod,  or  down  upon  our  poor  neighbour,  if  we 
reflect  upon  ourselves,  or  consider  our  wealth  itself, 

tri  fAii  Xpia^oif  Bta  rwv  l€OfA€^wy  nde/^airet/ica^iy.  Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  1 6. 
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SERM.  every  where  we  may  discern  various  reasons  obtig- 
^^^^^'  ing  us,  and  various  motives  inducing  us  to  the  prac- 
tice of  these  duties. 
In  regard  to  God» 
II.  Head        1.  We  may  consider,  that,  by  exercising  of  bounty 
oourw.      and  mercy,  we  are  kind  and  courteous  to  God  him- 
self; by  neglecting  those  duties,  we  are  unkind  and 
rude  to  him :  for  that  what  of  good  or  evil  is  by  us 
done  to  the  poor,  Grod  interprets  and  accepts  as  done 
to  himself.    The  poor  have  a  peculiar  relation  to 
God;  he  openly  and  frequently  professeth  himself 
their  especial  friend,  patron^  and  protector;  he  is 
much  concerned  in^  and  particularly  chargeth  his 
providence  with  their  support.    In  effect  therefore 
they  shall  surely  be  provided  for,  one  way  or  other ; 
P8.zzii.a6.(7%e  po(^  shall  eat  and  he  sat^fied:  God  wili 
czivi.  9.'    save  the  qfflicted  people :  The  Lord  preserveth 
the  strangers f  he  relieveth  the  fatherless  and  tri- 
iia.  xii.  1 7.  dow.    When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water ^  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirsty 
I  the  Lord  will  hear  them^  I  the  God  of  Israel 
wiU  not  forsake  them:)  but  out  of  goodness  to  us, 
he  chooseth,  (if  it  may  be,  we  freely  concurring 
therein,)  and  best  liketh,  that  it  should  be  done  by 
our  hands;  this  conducing  no  less  to  our  benefit, 
than  to  theirs;  we  thereby  having  opportunity  to 
shew  our  respect  to  himself,  and  to   lay  an  en- 
gagement on  him  to  do  us  good.     God  therefore 
lendeth  the  poor  man  his  own  name,  and  alloweth 
him  to  crave  our  succour  for  his  sake.    (Wlien  the 
poor  man  asketh  us  in  Grod's  name,  or  for  God's 
sake,  he  doth  not  usurp  or  forge,  he  hath  good  au- 
thority, and  a  true  ground  for  doing  so :)  God  gives 
him  credit  from  himself  unto  us  for  what  he  wants. 
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and  bkk  us  charge  what  he  reoeiveCh  on  his  own  SERM. 
account ;  permitting  us  to  reckon  him  obliged  there-  ^XXI. 
by,  and  to  write  him  our  debtor ;  engaging  his  own 
word  and  reputation  duly  to  repay,  fully  to  satisfy 
us.  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Pn>v.  zix. 
Jjord ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay 
him  again,  saith  the  Wise  Man:  and,  Inasmuch ^it^tt. xxv. 
ae  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me,  saith  our  Saviour:  and,  God  nth.  a.  lo. 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour 
qf  love,  which  ye  have  shewed  toward  his  name, 
in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do 
minister,  saith  the  apostle.  What  therefore  we 
give  to  the  poor,  Grod  accepteth  as  an  expression  of 
kindness  to  himself,  being  given  to  one  of  his  friends 
and  clients,  in  respect  to  him ;  he  r^ards  it  as  a 
testimony  of  friendly  confidence  in  him,  signifying 
that  we  have  a  good  opinion  of  him,  that  we  take 
bim  for  able  and  willing  to  requite  a  good  turn, 
that  we  dare  take  his  word,  and  think  our  goods 
wfe  enough  in  his  custody.  But  if  we  stop  our 
ears,  or  shut  our  hands  from  the  poor,  God  inter- 
prets it  as  a  harsh  repulse,  and  an  heinous  affront 
^put  upon  himself:  we  doing  it  to  one  who  bears  his 
name,  and  wears  his  livery,  (for  the  poor  man's  rags 
sete  badges  of  his  relation  unto  God,)  he  thereby 
I  judges,  that  we  have  little  good-will,  little  respect, 
little  compassion  toward  himself:  since  we  vouch- 
safe not  to  grant  him  so  mean  a  favour,  since  we 
jrefuse  at  his  request,  and  (as  it  were)  in  his  need, 
to  accommodate  him  with  a  small  sum,  he  justly 
reputes  it  as  an  argument  of  unkindly  diffidence  in 
him,  that  we  have  sorry  thoughts  of  him,  deeming 
him  no  good  correspondent,  little  valuing  his  word, 

o  2 
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.SERM.  suspecting  his  goodness,  hi^  truth,  or   his    suffi- 
^^^^'  ciency, 

2.  We  by  practising  those  duties  are  just,  by 
omitting  them  are  very  unjust  toward  Grod.  For 
our  goods,  our  wealth,  and  our  estate  are  indeed 
none  of  them  simply  or  properly  our  own,  so  that 
we  have  an  absolute  property  in  them,  or  an  entire 
disposal  of  them :  no,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of 
such  a  right  unto  them,  or  power  over  them :  God 
necessarily  is  the  true  and  absolute  proprietary  of 

Eccies.  T.  them.  They  are  called  the  gifts  of  God :  but  we 
must  not  understand  that  Grod,  by  giving  them  to 
us,  hath  parted  with  his  own  right  to  them :  they 
are  deposited  with  us  in  trust,  not  alienated  from 
him ;  they  are  committed  to  us  as  stewards,  not 
transferred  upon  us  as  masters:  they  are  so  ours, 
that  we  have  no  authority  to  use  them  according  to 
our  will  or  fancy,  but  are  obliged  to  manage  them 
according  to  God's  direction  and  order.  He,  by 
right  immutable,  is  Lord  paramount  of  all  his  crea- 
tion ;  every  thing  unalienably  belongs  to  him  upon 
many  accounts.  He  out  of  nothing  made  all  things 
at  first,  and  to  every  creature  through  each  moment 
a  new  being  is  conferred  by  his  preservative  influ- 
ence :  originally  therefore  he  is  Lord  of  all  things, 
and  continually  a  new  title  of  dominion  over  every 
thing  springeth  up  unto  him :  it  is  his  always,  be- 
cause he  always  maketh  it.  We  ourselves  are  natu- 
rally mere  slaves  and  vassals  to  him:  as  we  can 
never  be  our  own,  (masters  of  ourselves,  of  our  lives, 
of  our  liberties,)  so  cannot  we  ever  properly  be  own- 
ers of  any  thing;  there  are  no  possible  means,  by 
which  we  can  acquire  any  absolute  title  to  the  least 
mite ;  the  principal  right  to  what  we  seem  to  get, 
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according  to  all  law  and  reason,  accrueth  to  our  SERM. 
master.   All  things  about  us,  by  which  we  live,  with  ^^^' 
which  we  work  and  trade,  the  earth  which  supports  !"■•  ™^«  «• 
and  feeds  us,  and  fumisheth  us  with  all  commodi-ixxxix.ii. 
ties,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sun  and  stars  which  *^* 
cherish  our  life,  are  all  of  them  his,  his  productions 
and  his  possessions,  subsisting  by  his  pleasure,  sub^ 
ject  to  his  disposal.     How  then  can  any  thing  be 
ours  ?     How  can   we  say,  with   the  foolish  churl 
Nabal,  Shall  I  take  my  hread^  and  my  water ^  and^  Sam. 
my  Jleshf  and  give  it  ?    Thine  ?    O  inconsiderate 
man !    How  earnest  thou  by  it  ?    How  dost  thou 
bold  it  ?    Didst  thou  make  it  ?    Or  dost  thou  pre- 
serve it  ?    Canst  thou  claim  any  thing  by  nature  ? 
No;   thou  broughtest  nothing  with  thee  into  the 
world  ;  thou  didst  not  bring  thyself  hither  ^.    Canst 
thou  challenge  any  thing  to  thyself  from  chance  ? 
No,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  all  things  ' 

being  guided  and  governed  by  God's  providence. 
Dost  thou  conceive  thy  industry  can  entitle  thee  to 
any  thing  ?  Thou  art  mistaken ;  for  all  the  wit  and 
strength  thou  appliest,  the  head  thou  contrivest 
with,  and  the  hands  thou  workest  with,  are  6od*s ; 
all  the  success  thou  findest  did  wholly  depend  on 
him,  was  altogether  derived  from  him ;  all  thy  pro- 
jects were  vain,  all  thy  labours  would  be  fruitless, 
did  not  he  assist  and  bless  thee.  Thou  dost  vainly 
and  falsely  lift  up  thine  hearty  and  forget  the  Lord  i>eut  viii. 
thy  God^  whenas  thy  herds  and  flocks  multiply,  ]s/^' ^'^^ 
and  thy  silver  and  gold  is  multiplied^  and  all  that 

^^  Sed  ais.  Quid  injustum  est,  si  cum  aliena  non  invadam,  pro- 
pria diligentius  servem  ?  O  impudens  dictum !  propria  dicis  ? 
quae  ?  ex  quibus  reconditis  in  hunc  mundum  detulisti  ?    Ambros. 

o3 
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SERIL  thou  haH  is  multiplied;  if  thou  eayeH  in  thy  hearty 

XXXr,  ]i£yp(^er^  and  the  might  qfmy  handf  hath  gotten 

me  this  wealth.  But  thou  must  remember  the  JLord 

thy  Crod^for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 

wealth.     [ JFho  am  I,  saitb  David,  and  what 

is  my  people^  that  we  should  be  able  to  qffer  so 
willingly  after  this  sort  ?  For  all  things  came  qf 
thee;  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee,  i  Chron. 
xxix.  14.}  Since  then  upon  all  scores  every  thing 
we  have  doth  appertain  to  God,  h6  may  without  any 
injury  recall  or  resume  whatever  he  pleaseth ;  and 
while  he  letteth  any  thing  abide  with  us,  we  cannot 
justly  use  it  otherwise  than  he  hath  appointed,  we 
cannot  duly  apply  it  otherwise  than  to  his  interest 
and  serviced  God  then  having  enjoined,  that  after 
we  have  satisfied  our  necessities,  and  supplied  our 
reasonable  occasions,  we  should  employ  the  rest  to 
Lnkeiii.ii.the  relief  of  our  poor  neighbours;  that  if  we  have 
two  coats,  (one  more  than  we  need,)  we  should  im^ 
part  one  to  him  that  hath  none;  if  we  have  meat 
abundant,  that  we  likewise  communicate  to  him 
that  wants  it'':  God,  by  the  poor  man's  voice,  (or  by 
his  need  and  misery,)  demanding  his  own  from  us, 
we  are  very  unjust  if  we  presume  to  withhold  it; 
doubly  unjust  we  are,  both  toward  God  and  toward 
our  neighbour :  we  are  unfaithful  stewai'ds,  misap- 
pl3ring  the  goods  of  our  Master,  and  crossing  his 

i  AUena  rapere  convincitur,  qui  ultra  necessaria  sibi  retinere 
probatur.    Hieron. 

^  Quicquid  Deus  plusquam  opus  est  dederit,  non  nobis  speci- 
aliter  dedit,  sed  \ier  nos  aliis  erogandtun  transmisit  3  quod  si  non 
dederimus,  res  alienas  invasimus.     jivg,  Sertn.  219.  de  Temp. 

Proprium  nemo  dicat  quod  commune  3  plus  qiiam  sufficeret 
suniptui  violenter  obtentum  est.    Ambros. 
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order^:  we  are  wrongfal  usurpers,  detaining  from  SERM. 
our  neighbour  that  which  God  hath  allotted  him;  ^^^^' 
we  are  in  the  court  of  conscience ;  we  shall  appear 
at  the  bar  of  God's  judgment  no  better  than  robbers, 
(under  vizards  of  legal  right  and  possession,)  spoiling 
our  poor  brother  of  his  goods;  his,  I  say,  hj  the 
very  same  title  as  any  thing  can  be  ours,  by  the  free 
donation  of  Grod,  fully  and  frequently  expressed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  his  holy  word.  (He  cannot  take  it 
away  by  violence  or  surreption  against  our  will,  but 
we  are  bound  willingly  to  yield  it  up  to  him ;  to  do 
that,  were  disorder  in  him ;  to  refuse  this,  is  wrong 
in  us.)  'Tis  the  hungry  man's  bread  which  we  hoard 
up  in  our  bams,  'tis  his  meat  on  which  we  glut,  and 
his  drink  which  we  guzzle  "^ :  'tis  the  naked  man's 
apparel  which  we  shut  up  in  our  presses,  or  which 
we  exorbitantly  ruffle  and  flaunt  in :  'tis  the  needy 
person's  gold  and  silver  which  we  closely  hide  in 
our  diests,  or  spend  idly,  or  put  out  to  useless  use. 
We  are  in  thus  holding,  or  thus  spending,  truly  vAe- 
(nfitcTOiy  not  only  covetous,  but  wrongful,  or  havers  of 
more  than  our  own,  against  the  will  of  the  right 
owners ;  plainly  violating  that  precept  of  Solomon  ; 
Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,TToyAii2'j. 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thy  hand  to  do  it.  If  we 
are  ambitious  of  having  a  property  in  somewhat,  or 
affect  to  call  any  thing  our  own,  'tis  only  by  noUy 
giving  that  we  can  accomplish  our  desire ;  that  will 
certainly  appropriate  our  goods  to  our  use  and  bene- 
fit :  but  from  basely  keeping,  or  vainly  embezzling 

%oiovfjL€yoi ;  Bas.  M.  ^ 

"  Nostrum  est  (pauperes  clamant)  quooeffunditis ;  nobis  cru- 
deliter  subtrahitur,  quod  inaniter  expenditur.    Bern.  Ep,  4a. 

O  4 
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SERM.  them,  they  become  not  our  possession  and  enjoy- 
^^^^^^'  ment,  but  our  theft  and  our  bane".  (These  things, 
spoken  after  the  holy  fathers,  wise  instructors  in 
matters  of  piety,  are  to  be  understood  with  reason* 
able  temperament,  and  practised  with  honest  pru- 
dence. I  cannot  stand  to  discuss  cases,  and  remove 
scruples ;  a  pious  charity  will  easily  discern  its  due 
limits  and  measures,  both  declining  perplexity,  and 
not  evading  duty.  The  sum  is,  that  justice  towards 
God  and  man  obligeth  us  not  to  suffer  our  poor  bro- 
ther to  perish,  or  pine  away  for  want,  when  we  sur- 
feit and  swim  in  plenty,  or  not  to  see  him  lack  ne- 
cessaries, when  we  are  well  able  to  relieve  him.) 

3.  Shewing  bounty  and  mercy  are  the  most  pro- 
per and  the  principal  expressions  of  our  gratitude 
unto  Grod;  so  that  in  omitting  them,  we  are  not 
only  very  unjust,  but  highly  ingrateful.  Innumer- 
able are  the  benefits,  favours,  and  mercies,  (both 
common  and  private,)  which  God  hath  bestowed 
on  us,  and  doth  continually  bestow :  he  incessantly 
Ps.  ixTiii.  showers  down  blessings  on  our  heads;  he  daily  load^ 
19.  cMi.  4.  ^^^  ^^  ^^Y^  ^^.^  benefits ;  he  perpetually  crawneth 

us  with  lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies:  all 
that  we  are,  all  that  we  have,  all  that  we  can  hope 
for  of  good,  is  alone  from  his  free  bounty:  our 
beings  and  lives,  with  all  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  them,  we  entirely  owe  to  him  as  to  our 
Maker,  our  Preserver,  our  constant  Benefactor :  all 
the  excellent  privileges  we  enjoy,  and  all  the  glori- 
ous hopes  we  have  as  Christians,  we  also  stand  in- 
debted for  purely  to  his  undeserved  mercy  and  grace. 
p».cxiri.i2.And,  What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  Jbr  all 

"  Omne  quod  mal^  possidetur  alienum  est :  male  auleni  possi- 
det,  qui  male  utitur.    August,  Ep,  54. 
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his  benefits  toward  us?  Shall  we  render  him  no-  SERM: 
thing?  Shall  we  refuse  him  any  thing?  Shall  we 
boggle  at  making  returns  so  inconsiderable,  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  hath  done  for  us  ?  What  is  a  little 
gold,  or  silver,  or  brass  perhaps,  which  our  poor 
neighbour  craveth  of  us,  in  comparison  to  our  life, 
our  health,  our  reason ;  to  all  accommodations  of  our 
body,  and  all  endowments  of  our  mind  ?  What  are 
all  the  goods  in  the  world  to  the  love  and  favour  of 
God,  to  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  to  the  gifts  of  6od*s 
Spirit,  to  the  dignity  of  being  the  children  of  God 
and  heirs  of  salvation ;  to  the  being  freed  from  ex- 
treme miseries,  and  made  capable  of  eternal  felicity  ? 
And  doth  not  this  unexpressible  goodness,  do  not  all 
these  inestimable  benefits  require  some  correspond- 
ent thankfulness  ?  Are  we  not  obliged,  shall  we  not 
be  willing  to  exhibit  some  real  testimony  thereof? 
And  what  other  can  we  exhibit  beside  this?  We 
cannot  directly  or  immediately  requite  God,  for  he 
cannot  so  receive  any  thing  from  us ;  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  being  himself  enriched  or  exalted,  of  being 
anywise  pleasured  or  bettered  by  us,  who  is  in  him- 
self infinitely  sufficient,  glorious,  joyful,  and  happy: 
Our  goodness  extends  not  to  him;  a  man  cannotvs,xv\,2. 
he  profitable  to  his  Maker.  All  that  we  can  do  in  ^  "*'*  *' 
this  kind  is  thus  indirectly,  in  the  persons  of  his 
poor  relations,  to  gratify  him,  imparting  at  his  desire, 
and  for  his  sake,  somewhat  of  what  he  hath  bestow- 
ed on  us  upon  them.  Such  a  thankful  return  we 
owe  unto  God,  not  only  for  what  he  hath  given  us, 
kfat  even  for  the  capacity  of  giving  to  others ;  for 
that  we  are  in  the  number  of  those  who  can  afford 
relief,  and  who  need  not  to  demand  it.  Our  very 
wealth  and  prosperous  state  should  not  seem  to  us 
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SBRM.  so  contemptible  things,  that  we  should  be  unwiB- 
^^_^v[^g  to  render  somewhat  back  in  grateful  resent- 
ment for  them :  the  very  act  of  giving  is  itself  no 
mean  benefit ;  (having  so  much  of  honour  in  it,  so 
much  of  pleasure  going  with  it,  so  much  of  re- 
ward following  it;)  we  receive  far  more  than  we  re- 
turn in  giving ;  for  whidi  therefore  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  return  our  gratitude,  and  consequently  that 
we  should  perform  these  duties^.  For  indeed  wiUi- 
out  this  practice,  no  other  expression  of  gratitude 
can  be  true  in  itself,  or  can  be  acceptable  to  God. 
We  may  seem  abundantly  to  thank  him  in  words ; 
but  a  sparing  hand  gives  the  lie  to  the  fullest  mouth: 
we  may  spare  our  breath,  if  we  keep  back  our  sub- 
stance; for  all  our  praising  God  for  his  goodness, 
and  blessing  him  with  our  lips,  if  we  will  do  nothing 
for  him,  if  we  will  not  part  with  any  thing  for  his 
sake,  appears  mere  compliment ;  is,  in  truth,  plain 
mockery,  and  vile  hypocrisy. 

4.  Yea,  which  we  may  further  consider,  all  our 
devotion,  severed  from  a  disposition  of  practising 
these  duties,  is  no  less  such ;  cannot  have  any  true 
worth  in  it,  shall  not  yield  any  good  effect  from  it. 
Our  prayers,  if  we  are  uncharitably  disposed,  what 
are  they  other  than  demonstrations  of  egregious  im- 
pudence and  folly  ?  For  how  can  we  with  any  face 

c3  iro^cry  8fo/Acv»y.   Naz. 

—TOP  <l}tKJiv6pvfKW  vf/tyr^trai  ^covotijv,  «t<  tok  iXKarpiot^  hf*^  vt^^fMttfii 

aXkiv^  viyay€  6ypa^.   Theod.  £p.  30.  ^ 

£/  te  fMi  vo/a/^ck  >MfA.Paaf€tif  yuSOO^w^  %  It^vai,  fAvi  %afaaxf^^.  Chrysost. 

torn.  V.  Orat.  54. 

Nee  enim  homo  Deo  pnestat  beneficium  in  his  que  dederit, 

sed  Deus  his  homini  quae  acceperit.    Salvian. 
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presume  to  ask  any  thing  from  God,  when  we  deny  SERM. 
requesting  a  small  matter  from  us  ?  How  can 


we  with  any  reason  expect  any  mercy  from  him, 
when  we  vouchsafe  not  to  shew  any  mercy  for  his 
sake  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  Grod  will  hearken  unto, 
or  mind  our  petitions,  when  we  are  deaf  to  his  en- 
treaties, and  regardless  of  his  desires  ?  No ;  Whoso  Pro^.  zu. 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  '^' 
shall  cry  himself,  hut  shall  not  he  heard.    'Tis  his 
dedaration  to  such  bold  and  unreasonable  petitiott^ 
ere^  When  you  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  wiU  notuti.  \.  15. 
hemr  you ;  when  you  make  many  prayers,  I  will 
not  hear.     No  importunity,  no  frequency  of  prayers 
wifl  move  God  in  such  a  case;  the  needy  man's  cries  J*in.  v.  4. 

Ecclus  iv 

and  complaints  will  drown  their  noise;  his  sighs  and 4, 5, 6. 
groans  will  obstruct  their  passage,  and  stop  the  ears 
of  God  against  them.     Likewise  all  our  semblances 
of  repentance,  all  our  corporal  abstinences  and  aus- 
terities, if  a  kind  and  merciful  disposition  are  want- 
ing, what  are  they  truly  but  presumptuous  dallyings, 
or  impertinent  triflings  with  God  ?  For  do  we  not 
grossly  collude  with  sin,  when  we  restrain  the  sen- 
sual appetites  of  the  body,  but  foment  the  soul's 
more  unreasonable  desires ;  when  we  curb  our  wan- 
ton flesh,  and  give  licence  to  a  base  spirit  ?  Do  we  t/  ft  «i^#, 
not  palpably  baffle,  when  in  respect  to  God  we  pre-^irH!!^*. 
tend  to  deny  ourselves,  yet  upon  urgent  occasion  ^.'c^s. 
aUow  him  nothing?  Do  we  not  strangely  prevari- ^™- ^' ^''• 
cate,  when  we  would  seem  to  appease  God's  anger, 
and  purchase  his  favour  by  our  submissions,  yet  re- 
fnse  to  do  that  which  he  declares  most  pleasing  to 
him,  and  most  necessary  to  those  purposes  ?  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  men  thus  to  serve  God,  and  thus 
to  delude  themselves :  /  have  known  many,  saith  St. 
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SERM.  Basil,  who  have  Justed ^  and  prayed,  and  groaned^ 
^^       and  eaypressed  all  kind  of  costless  piety ,  who  yet 
a  Sana,      would  not  part  with  one  doit  to  the  qJffUeted^. 
^P  Such  a  cheap  and  easy  piety,  which  costs  us  little  Of 
nothing,  can  surely  not  be  worth  much ;  and  we 
I  Sam.  ii.3.  must  not  conceit,  that  the  all-wise  God  {the  God  of 
knowledge,  hy  whom  actions  are  weighed,  as  Anna 
Pror.zTi.s.sang,  and  who  weigheth  the  spirits  also,  as  the  Wise 
Man  saith)  will  be  cheated  therewith,  or  take  it  for 
more  than  its  just  value.     No ;  he  hath  expressly 
signified,  that  he  hath  not  chosen  such  services,  nor 
doth  take   any  pleasure  in  them:  he  hath  called 
isa.  Mil. 5. them  vain  and  impertinent  oblations;  not  sweet  or 
fAii'A.  6,  acceptable,  but  abominable  and  troublesome  to  him, 
Jer.  ▼i.30.  such  as  he  cannot  away  with,  and  is  weary  to  bear. 
'Tis  religious  liberality  that  doth  prove  us  to  be 
serious  and  earnest  in  other  religious  performances : 
which  assures  that  we  value  matters  of  piety  at  a 
considerable  rate ;  which  gives  a  substance  and  so- 
lidity to  our  devotions;  which  sanctifies  our  fasts, 
and  verifies  our  penances ;  which  renders  our  praises 
real,  and  our  prayers  effectual;  so  that  these  being 
combined,  we  may  reasonably  expect  acceptance  and 
recompense;  and  in  effect  to  hear  that  from  God, 
Acts  z.  4.    which  by  him  was  returned  to  good  Cornelius,  jHiy 
prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  Jor  a  memo- 
rial  before  God. 

5.  The  conscionable  practice  of  these  duties  doth 
plainly  spring  from  those  good  dispositions  of  mind 
regarding  God,  which  are  the  original  grounds  and 
fountains  of  all  true  piety ;  and  the  neglect  of  them 

>0K.  Bas.  M.  in  Luc.  xii.  8. 
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issueth  from  those  vicious  dispositions  which  have  a  SERM. 
peculiar  inconsistency  with  piety,  being  destructive 
thereof  in  the  very  foundation  and  root.  Faith  in 
Qod  is  the  fundamental  grace  upon  which  piety  is 
funded ;  love  and  fear  of  God  are  the  radical  prin- 
ciples from  which  it  grows:  all  which  as  the  cha- 
ritable man  discovers  in  his  practice,  so  they  are  ap- 
parently banished  from  the  heart  of  the  illiberal  and 
unmerciful  person. 

As  for  faith,  the  good  man,  in  shewing  bounty, 
exerciseth  the  chief  act  thereof;  he  freely  parteth 
with  his  goods,  because  he  trusteth  on  God's  provi- 
dence more  than  them,  and  i)elieveth  God  more 
ready  to  help  him,  than  any  creature  can  do,  in  his 
need;  because  he  is  persuaded  that  God  is  most 
good  and  benign,  so  as  never  to  suffer  him  to  be 
oppressed  with  want ;  because  he  taketh  God  to  be 
just  and  faithful,  who,  having  charged  him  to  care MKVLy\.2^, 
for  nothings  but  to  cast  his  care  and  burden  upon ,  pe^^^.  '^ 
the  Lord^  having  promised  to  care  for  him^  to  sus-  ^^^^'J^\. 
tain  him^  never  to  leave  or  forsake  him,  having 
also  engaged  himself  to  repay  and  recompense  him 
for  what  he  giveth  to  his  poor  neighbour,  will  not 
&il  to  make  good  his  word ;  because  he  thinks  God 
abundantly  solvent,  and  himself  never  the  poorer  for 
laying  out  in  his  behalf;  because,  in  short,  he  is 
content  to  live  in  a  dependance  upon  God,  and  at 
his  disposal.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  special  instance  of  a  resolute  and  con- 
stant faith  in  the  first  Christians,  that  they  took  Joy-  Heb.  z.  34. 
fully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  in  them- 
selves that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an 
enduring  substance.  He  that  not  forcibly  by  the 
violent  rapacity  of  others,  but  voluntarily  by  his  own 
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SERM.  free  resignation  for  the  service  of  God^  ddiveretb 
^^^^  •  them  up  with  the  same  alacrity,  ojKinion,  and  hop^ 
thereby  demonstrates  the  same  faith.  But  the 
gripple  wretchf  who  will  bestow  nothing  on  hfa 
poor  brother  for  Grod's  sake,  is  evidently  an  infidd, 
having  none  at  all,  or  very  heathenish  conceits  (tf 
Grod.  He  must  be  either  a  mere  atheist,  disbdiev- 
ing  the  existence  of  God ;  or  an  epicurean,  in  his 
heart  denying  God's  providence  over  human  affairs^; 
(for  did  he  conceive  God  to  have  any  regard  unto^ 
or  any  influence  over  what  passes  here,  how  could 
he  be  afraid  of  wanting  upon  this  score  ?  how  could 
he  repose  any  confidence  in  these  possessions  ?  how 
could  he  think  himself  secure  in  such  a  neglect  or 
defiance  of  Grod  ?)  or  he  must  be  exceedingly  i»o- 
fane,  entertaining  most  dishonourable  and  iojuriaus 
apprehensions  of  God.  He  cannot  but  imagine  God 
very  unkind,  not  only  in  neglecting  men  that  want 
his  help,  but  in  making  them  to  suffer  for  spending 
upon  his  account ;  very  unjust,  in  not  repaying  what 
he  borrows ;  very  unfaithful,  in  breaking  his  word; 
very  deceitful,  in  gulling  us  of  our  things  by  fair 
promises  of  restitution  and  requital :  or  he  must  ap- 
prehend God  forgetful  of  what  we  do,  and  himself 
says ;  or  that  he  is  needy  and  impotent,  not  having 
wherewith  to  make  satisfaction,  not  being  able  to 
make  good  what  he  pretends.  He  must  in  his  con- 
ceit debase  God  even  beneath  the  vilest  creatures, 
thinking  a  senseless  lump  of  clay  more  apt  in  his 
need  to  help  him,  than  God  can  be  with  all  his 
power  and  care ;  supposing  his  money  safer  in  his 
own  coffers  than  in  Grod's  hands,  and  that  iron  bars 

^  'O  yap  rowvToq  oi  rf  9c  ff  vciriVrct/Kcv,  aXka,  rS  tavrov  Xfwi^y  tfeov 
TouTo  ^v/ACMf,  Kcu  VK  ai/T^  «€T0idfl^(.     Const.  Apost.  iv.  4. 
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nriU  guard  it  more  surely  than  divine  protection ;  SERlif. 
esteeming  his  neighbours  bond  for  much  better  se-  ^^^^' 
rarity  than  God's  word,  and  that  a  mortal  man  is  far 
more  able  or  more  true  than  the  eternal  God.  He 
Dertainly  cannot  think  one  word  true  that  God  says, 
being  loath  to  trust  him  for  a  penny,  for  a  piece  of 
bread,  or  for  an  old  garment.  All  God's  promises  of 
recompense^  and  threatenings  of  punishment,  he  takes 
for  idle  fictions :  heaven  and  hell  are  but  Utopias  in 
his  conceit ;  the  joys  of  one,  offered  to  the  charitable 
person,  are  but  pleasant  fancies;  the  torments  of 
the  other,  denounced  to  the  uncharitable,  but  fearful 
dreams.  All  other  things  are  but  names ;  money  and 
lands  are  the  only  real  things  unto  him;  all  the  hap- 
piness he  can  conceive  or  wish  is  contained  in  bags 
uid  bams;  these  are  the  sole  points  of  his  faith,  and  Hab.  u.  9. 
[>bjects  of  bis  confidence.  He  makes  gold  his  hope^  Job  xni. 
tmd  saith  to  the  fine  goldj  Thou  art  my  confidence.  ^^'  '^* 
Me  rejoices  because  his  wealth  is  greats  and  he- 
oause  his  hand  hath  gotten  much^  as  Job  speaketh, 
disclaiming  that  practice  in  himself,  and  tacitly 
charging  it  on  the  persons  we  speak  of.  He  doth. 
Id  fine,  affect  a  total  independency  upon  God,  and 
cares  to  have  no  dealing  with  him ;  he  would  trust 
to  himself,  and  live  on  his  own  estate !  so  gross  in- 
fidelity and  horrible  profaneness  of  mind  lie  couched 
under  this  sort  of  vices. 

As  for  the  love  of  God,  the  liberal  man  declares  it, 
in  that  for  God's  sake  he  is  willing  to  part  with  any 
thing,  that  he  values  God's  love  and  favour  above  all 
3ther  goods ;  that  he  deems  himself  rich  and  happy 
snough  in  the  enjoyment  of  Grod.  But,  Who  hath «  Johniii. 
tlUs  worlds  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
needt  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  firom  him,  how 
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|[SERM.  dweUeth  the  lave  of  God  in  him  ?  saith  St.  John: 
^^^^'  that  is,  it  is  impossible  he  should  love  God ;  'tis  a 
vain  conceit  to  think  he  does ;  'tis  a  frivolous  thing 
for  him  to  pretend  it.  For  how  possibly  can  ht 
bear  in  his  heart  any  affection  to  God^  who  will  not 
for  his  sake,  and  at  his  instance,  part  with  a  littk 
worthless  trash  and  dirty  pelf?  who  prizes  so  in- 
considerable matters  beyond  God's  favour  and  friendp 
ship  ?  who  prefers  the  keeping  of  his  wealth  before 
the  enjoyment  of  God ;  and  chooses  rather  certainly 
to  quit  his  whole  interest  in  Grod,  than  to  adventure 
a  small  parcel  of  his  estate  with  God  ?  *His  practice 
indeed  sufficiently  discovers,  that  his  hard  and  stupid 
heart  is  uncapable  of  any  love,  except  of  a  corrupt 
inordinate,  and  fond  love,  or  dotage  toward  himself^ 
since  so  present  and  sensible  objects  cannot  affect 

iJohniv.  him.    He  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he 

^-  hath  seen,  how  can  he  lave  God,  whom  he  hath  not 

seen? 

And  as  to  the  fear  and  reverence  of  Grod,  the 
liberal  man  expresses  it  in  submission  to  God's  com- 
mands, although  with  his  own  present  seeming  di- 
minution and  loss  ;  in  preferring  the  discharging  of 
his  conscience  before  the  retaining  his  money;  in 
casting  overboard  his  temporal  goods,  that  he  may 
secure  his  spiritual  and  eternal  concernments.  He 
can  say  (his  practice  attesting  to  his  profession)  with 

Ps.  cxiz.  David,  I  love  thy  commandments  above  gold;  and. 
The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  dearer  to  me  than  thoU" 

Eiod.xx\ii  sands  of  gold  and  silver:  he  shews  that  he  is  a 
man  of  truths  fearing  Grod^  and  hating  covetous^ 
ness ;  which  dispositions,  as  having  much  affinity 
and  connection,  are  well  joined  together  by  Jethro. 
But  the  uncharitable  man  can  have  little  fear  of 
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Grod  before  his  eyes :  since  the  commands  of  God  SERM. 
have  no  efficacy  on  his  conscience ;  since  he  dreads  ^^ 
not  the  effects  of  divine  power  and  justice,  provoked 
by  his  disobedience ;  since  he  deems  an  imaginary 
danger  of  want  from  giving,  worse  than  a  cer- 
tain commission  of  sin  in  withholding ;  and  is  more 
afraid  of  penury  here,  than  of  damnation  here- 
after. 

The  truth  is,  the  covetous  or  illiberal  man  is 
therefore  uncapable  of  being  truly  pious,  because  his 
heart  is  possessed  with  vain  devotion  toward  some- 
what beside  God,  which  in  effect  is  his  sole  divinity ; 
he  is  justly  styled  an  idolater,  for  that  he  directs  andcoi.  iu.5. 
employs  the  chief  affections  of  his  mind  upon  an  ' 
idol  of  clay,  which  he  loves  with  all  his  heart  and 
all  his  soul,  which  he  entirely  confides  in,  which  he 
esteems  and  worships  above  all  things.  It  is  Mam- 
mon, which  of  all  the  competitors  and  antagonists  of 
Grod,  invading  God's  right,  and  usurping  his  place, 
is  (as  our  Lord  intimates)  the  most  dangerous,  and 
desperately  repugnant :  where  he  becomes  predo- 
minant, true  religion  is  quite  excluHed;  Ye  cannot  MvxiM,!^, 
serve  God  and  mammon.  Other  vicious  inclinations 
combat  reason,  and  often  baffle  it,  but  seldom  so 
vanquish  it,  as  that  a  man  doth  approve  or  applaud 
himself  in  his  miscarriages:  but  the  covetous  humour 
seizeth  on  our  reason  itself,  and  seateth  itself  therein ; 
inducing  it  to  favour  and  countenance  what  is  done 
amiss.  The  voluptuous  man  is  swayed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  appetite  ;  but  the  covetous  is  seduced 
by  the  dictate  of  his  judgment :  he  therefore  scrapes 
and  hoards,  and  lets  go  nothing,  because  he  esteems 
wealth  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  then  judges 
himself  most  wise,  when  he  is  most  base.     Labour  Vtoy.xiXn. 
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SERM.  not  to  he  rich ;  cease  from  thine  own  wisdom^  saitfa 
^^^^'  Solomon ;  intimatiiig  the  judgment  sudi  persons  are 
wont  to  make  of  their  riches :  whence,  of  all  dispo- 
sitions opposite  to  piety,  this  is  the  moat  pernicious. 
But  further, 

6.  Let  us  consider,  that  nothing  is  more  conform- 
able to  God's  nature,  or  renders  us  more  like  to  him, 
than  beneficence  and  mercy  ;  and  that  consequently 
nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  him :  that  nothing 
is  more  disagreeable  and  contrary  to  the 
disposition  of  Grod,  than  illiberality  and 
ness ;  and  therefore  that  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tasteful to  him.     What  is  any  being  in  the  worid, 
but  an  efflux  of  his  bounty,  and  an  argument  of  his 
liberality?     Look  every  where  about  nature,  con- 
sider the  whole  tenor  of  providence,  survey  all  the 
works,  and  scan  all  the  actions  of  God,  you  will  find 
them  all  conspiring  in  attestation  to  those  sweet 
characters  and  elogies   which   the    holy  scripture 
Exod.       ascribeth  to  God,  representing  him  to  be  mercifkl 
Joel  ii.  i.^  and  gracious,  longsuffering,    and  abundant   in 
iBti.xxx,iS.gooaness ;  to  be  sorry  jor  evtl,  (incident  to,  or  m- 
^°33.  ^^    flicted  upon  any  creature,)  to  delight  in  mercy,  to 
2  Cor^'xfii  ^^'^  '^^^  *^  ^^y  be  gracious;  styling  him  the  Crod 
"•  13-   of  love,  of  peace,  of  hope,  of  patience,  of  (dl  grace, 
iVtiv.io.  and  of  all  consolation,  the  Father  of  pities,  rich  in 
mercy,  and  full  of  bowels;  affirming  of  him,  and  by 
Luke Ti. 35.  manifold  evidences  demonstrating,  that  he  is  benign 
Ps.  cxiv.  9.  even  unto  the  ungrateful  and  evil;  that  he  is  good 
to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works.     Nature,  I  say,  providence,  and  revelation, 
do  all  concur  in  testifying  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  God  so  peculiarly  admirable,  nothing,  as  it  were, 
so  godlike,  that  is,  so  highly  venerable  and  amiable. 
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.  "88  to  do  good  and  shew  mercy  ^    We  therefore  by  SERIC. 
Mberal  communication  to  the  needy  do  most  ap- J2__ 
^  roach  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  most  exactly  imi-i^^"f*^ 
jfAie  his  practice;  acqumng  to  ourseiyes  thereby varemorui- 

^  soniewhat  of  diyinitjr,  and  becoming  little  gods  to  at.  'h.  i.  u. 

'  our  neighbour.  Nothings  saith  St.  Chrysostom, 
wutkeih  us  so  near  equal  to  God  as  beneficence*: 
and,  Be,  saith  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  god  to  the 
unfortunaie,  imitating  the  mercy  of  God;  Jbr  a 
man  hath  nothing  of  God  so  much  as  to  do  goodK 
That  such  hath  always  been  the  common  apprehen* 
sion  of  men,  the  practice  of  all  times  sheweth,  in 
that  men  haye  been  eyer  apt  to  place  their  bene-* 
&ctors  among  their  gods,  deferring  that  loye  and 
yeneration  unto  them  in  degree,  which  in  perfection 
do  appertain  to  the  supreme  Benefactor".  Be  mer-inkeiiss, 
ciful,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  merciful ;  so  our  ^  ' 
Sayiour  proposeth  God  s  mercy  to  us,  both  as  a  pat- 
tern directing,  and  as  an  argument  inducing  us  to 
mercifulness:  impljring  it  also  to  be  a  good  sign,  de- 
daring  us  the  children  of  God,  the  genuine  oJBTspring 
of  the  all-good  and  all-merciful  Father ;  yea,  that  it 
eyen  renders  and  constitutes  us  such,  (we  thereby 
coming  most  truly  to  represent,  and  most  nearly  to 

ymh  ttt&rttrw,     Naz.  Orat.  26. 

'  O^^  71^^  4fA5(  M7W(  Ocjlf  voicT;  ^  T^  d^pTCTciV.  Chrys.  in  Matt. 
Orat.  35. 

oCrTtf^  «(  TO  (2  xotcry  oydponro^  ^Ci  9cov.     Naz.  Or.  1 6. 

°  Hie  est  vetustissimus  referendi  bene  merentibus  gratiam  mos, 
at  tales  nuininibus  adscribantur.     Plin.  ii.  7. 

Suscepit  vita  hominum,  consuetudoque  communis,  ut  beneficiis 
ezcellentes  viros  in  ccelum  fama  ac  voluntate  toUerent.  Cic.  de 
N.  D.  lib.  ii. 
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SERM.  resemble  him.)     Our  Lord  further  teaches  us,  say- 
^^^^'  ing,  Love  your  enemies^  bless  them  that  curse  y^u^ 

Matt.v.44>i/o  good  to  those  that  hate  you that  ye  mag  be 

the  sons  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And 
they  who  thus  are  God's  children  must  consequently 
be  very  dear  to  him,  and  most  gracious  in  his  sight; 
he  cannot  but  greatly  like  and  love  himself  (the  best 
of  himself)  in  them ;  he  cannot  but  cherish  and  treat 
them  well,  who  are  the  fairest  and  truest  images  of 
himself;  no  spectacle  can  be  so  pleasant  to  him,  as 
to  see  us  in  our  practice  to  act  himself,  doing  good 
Col.  ill.  12,  to  one  another ;  as  the  elect  of  God^  holy  and  be^ 
'^'  loved,  putting  on  bowels  of  mercies  and  kindness, 

humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  longsifffering ;  Jbr" 
bearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another , 
Eph,T.  1,2.  even  as  Christ  forgave  us;  being  followers  of  Gad 
as  dear  children,  and  walking  in  love,  even  as 
Christ  also  loved  us.  But  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  not  in  nature  any  thing  so  remotely  distant  fix>m 
Grod,  or  so  extremely  opposite  to  him,  as  a  greedy 
and  griping  niggard :  hell  is  scarce  so  contrary  to 
heaven,  as  such  a  man's  disposition  to  the  nature  of 
God:  for  'tis  goodness  which  sits  gloriously  tri- 
umphant at  the  top  of  heaven ;  and  uncharitable-' 
ness  lieth  miserably  grovelling  under  the  bottom  of 
hell :  heaven  descends  from  the  one,  as  its  principal 
cause ;  hell  is  built  on  the  other,  as  its  main  founda- 
tion :  as  the  one  approximates  the  blessed  angek  to 
God,  and  beatifies  them  ;  so  the  other  removeth  the 
cursed  fiends  to  such  a  distance  from  God  and  hap- 
piness :  not  to  wish,  not  to  do  any  good,  is  that 
which  renders  them  both  so  bad  and  so  wretched ; 
and  whoever  in  his  conditions  is  so  like  to  them,  and 
in  his  practice  so  agrees  with  them,  cannot  but  also 
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be  very  odious  to  Grod,  and  extremely  unhappy.  SERM. 
God  cannot  but  abhor  so  base  a  degeneration  from  ^^^^' 
his  likeness  in  those  who  by  nature  are  his  children, 
and  should  be  further  such  according  to  his  gracious 
design  ;  neither  can  any  thing  more  oJBTend  his  eyes, 
than  seeing  them  to  use  one  another  unkindly.  So 
that  if  obtaining  the  certain  favour  of  the  great  God, 
with  all  the  benefits  attending  it,  seem  considerable 
to  us ;  or  if  we  think  it  advisable  to  shun  his  dis« 
pleasure,  with  its  sad  effects;  it  concerns  us  to  prac- 
tise these  duties.  So  I  conclude  that  sort  of  consi- 
derations, enforcing  these  duties,  which  more  imme- 
diately regard  God. 

Further,  before  we  deny  our  relief  to  our  poorui.Headof 
neighbour,  let  us  with  the  eyes  of  our  mind  look  on  "^""*' 
him,  and  attentively  consider  who  he  is,  what  he  is 
in  himself,  and  what  he  is  in  relation  unto  us.  [The 
righteous  consider eth  the  cause  of  the  poor;  hut 
the  wicked  regardeth  not  to  know  it,  Prov.  xxix.  7. 
JSlessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.  Psal.  xli.  1 .] 

1.  He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  mi- 
sery demands  our  mercy,  what  is  he  ?  He  is  not 
truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a  thing,  as  the  disguise  of 
misfortune,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  represent 
him.  He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dismally, 
who  to  outward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead,  and  so  piti- 
fiiUy  accoutred,  hath  latent  in  him  much  of  admir- 
able beauty  and  glory.  He  within  himself  containeth 
a  nature  very  excellent;  an  immortal  soul,  and  an 
intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth 
God  himself,  and  is  comparable  to  angels:  he  in- 
visibly is  owner  of  endowments,  rendering  him  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  and  best  things.  What  are 
money  and  lands  ?     What  are  silk  and  fine  linen  ? 
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SERM.  What  are  horses  and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  rea- 

^^^^^^^^'  son,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  religion,  which  be  hath, 
or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have  if  he 
please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneak-» 
ing,  in  so  despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  conve* 
nience  and  comfort,  (lying  in  the  dust,  naked,  or 
clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain,)  he 
comes  of  a  most  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he 
was  bom  a  prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King 
eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the  sovereign  Lord  of  aU 
the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his  soul  from 
the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands 

Provj[zii.2.of  God  himself.  (In  this.  The  rich  and  poor ^  as  the 
Wise  Man  saith,  do  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  all.)  That  same  forlorn  wretch, 
whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 

Gen.  L  28.  was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world; 
had  all  the  goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  aU 
the  costly  furnitures  of  earth  created  to  serve  him. 

Ps.vui.  6.  (2%ott  madest  him,  saith  the  Psalmist  of  man,  to 
have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  Jeet.)  Yea,  he  was 
made  an  inhabitant  of  paradise,  and  possessor  of  fe- 
licities superlative;  had  immortal  life  and  endless 
joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire  favour  and 
friendship  of  the  Most  High.  Such  in  worth  of  na- 
ture and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man ;  and 
highly  more  considerable  he  is,  as  a  Christian.  For, 
as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he  looks,  God  hath  so 
regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  descend 
from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  for  his  good  to  undertake 
and  undergo  the  greatest  inconveniences,  infirmities, 
wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous  troubles  and 
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most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature.  God  SERM. 
hath  ad<^ted  him  to  be  his  child;  the  Son  of  God  ^^^^' 
hath  deigned  to  call  him  brother:  he  is  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  a  free  denizen  of 
the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation,  and  candidate 
of  eternal  glory.  The  greatest  and  richest  personage 
is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  God  hath 
granted  him,  or  of  higher  preferments  than  Grod  hath 
designed  him  to.  He  equally  with  the  mightiest 
prince  is  the  object  of  (rod's  especial  providence  and 
grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  his  fa- 
therly love  and  affection  ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith, 
aecepteih  not  the  persons  of  princes^  nor  regardeth  J®^  ««J^- 
the  rich  more  than  the  poor ;  for  they  are  cM  the 
work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  poor  creature 
whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine 
equal,  whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in 
condition :  I  say  not,  in  the  uncertain  and  unstable 
gifts  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly  state,  which  is 
very  inconsiderable;  but  in  gifts  vastly  more  pre- 
cious, in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and 
excellent^.  Yea,  if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  so- 
ber and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better,  in  true  dignity 
much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  &r  in  real  wealth 
surpassing  thee :  for.  Better  is  the  poor  that  waUc-  EccIus.  x. 
etk  in  his  uprightness^  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  prov.xxriiL 
his  ways^  though  he  he  rich,  ^' 

2.  That  distinction  which  thou  standest  upon, 
and  which  seemeth  so  vast  between  thy  poor  neigh- 

*  in^troy,  Stx  o/m^u^  ctn  i'Af^Stpoi  lari^  kclI  t^^  uMi^  trot  Kouftmt 

t^¥€ia^f  Koi  Ttarra  coi  icoiva  K€KVt;^ai,      Chrys.  in  Heb.  Orat.  2. 

Oi  roiifw  iv  tw(5  mtviAarucoTi  roa-avrifiy  cpgovrcc  la^crtfjday,  •glBcv  fjJya 
^poycrrc  ;  oTi  i  Mfu  icXovtrtof,  Ka)  o  ^Tva  ia^vpoq;  Chrys.  in  Eph.  iv.  4. 
in  Job.  Orat.  15.  ^ 

*H  ToC  irv€c//bcaTO<  x^P^i  ofAorffMVi  icoitT  rolq  ofMxppoya^,     Naz.  Or.  23. 
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SERM.  hour  and  thee,  what  is  it  ?  whence  did  it  come  ? 

^^^^'  whither  tends  it  ?  It  is  not  anywise  natural,  or  ac- 
cording to  primitive  design :  for  as  all  men  are  in 
faculties  and  endowments  of  nature  equal,  so  were 
they  all  originally  equal  in  condition,  all  wealthy 
and  happy,  all  constituted  in  a  most  prosperous  and 
plentiful  estate;  all  things  at  first  were  promiscu- 
ously exposed  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all,  every 
one  from-  the  common  stock  assuming  as  his  own 
what  he  needed.  Inequality  and  private  interest  in 
things  (together  with  sicknesses  and  pains,  together 
with  all  other  infelicities  and  inconveniences)  were 
the  by-blows  of  our  falU:  sin  introduced  these  d^rees 
and  distances;  it  devised  the  names  of  rich  and  poor; 
it  begot  these  ingrossings  and  inclosures  of  things ; 
it  forged  those  two  small  pestilent  words,  meum  and 
tuum,  which  have  engendered  so  much  strife  among 
men,  and  created  so  much  mischief  in  ^he  world : 
these  preternatural  distinctions  were,  I  say,  brooded 
by  our  fault,  and  are  in  great  part  fostered  and 
maintained  thereby  ;  for  were  we  generally  so  good, 
so  just,  so  charitable  as  we  should  be,  they  could 
hardly  subsist,  especially  in  that  measure  they  do^ 

y  ricvia  Kou  xXovro^f  iXivBcpla  re,  vjv  <l}afA.€v,  koi  ^vXe/a,  koI  ra  tw- 
avra  rSv  oyofAoirwy,  Ccrepw  ivci^^XBov  rf  yevct  rSv  StuBpavuVf  u<rwcp  Sif" 
pwrrf^iAaTa  tJ  Koucltjf.  trvy€t<nr€<TOirra,  K^tlyrjq  trta  iifUKrifAMTa,      Greg. 

Naz.  Orat  6. 

*  To  yap  if/av,  Koi  to  <rov,  toSto  to  ^t/p^oy  ^?fAa,  kou  fMpiov^  voX€fMv^  tl^ 
tV  ohcwfAivtiv  tlaayayov/SiLC,    Chrys.  toin.  v.  Xoy,  y^,  et  in  Act.  ii.  47. 

Natura  omnia  omnibus  in  commune  profudit;  sic  enim  Deus 
generari  jussit  omnia,  ut  pastus  omnibus  communis  esset,  et  terra 
foret  omnium  qusedam  communis  possessio.  Natura  igitur  jus 
commune  generavit,  usurpatio  jus  fecit  privatum.  Amb.  Offic,  \.  28. 

Koi  yip  ex  /Acra  Sucp^^tla^  toiJto  i<fivKdiT(TOy  oC  $oi/Xo;,  wk  tXct/^cpof  J^, 
oC#f  okpyjiavy  OVK  apX'^f^*<^it   ©^  irWerio?,  oi'  wcmj?,  ov  fMXpo^^  oC  fAeya^t  oi 

hd^o^  ay  iyy&aBv^  icvtL     Chrys.  in  I  Cor.  Orat.  32. 
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God  indeed  (for  promoting  some  good  ends,  and  for  SERM. 
prevention  of  some  mischiefs,  apt  to  spring  from  our  ^^^' 
ill-nature  in  this  our  lapsed  state;  particularly  to 
prevent  the  strife  and  disorder  which  scrambUng 
would  cause  among  men,  presuming  on  equal  right 
and  parity  of  force)  doth  suffer  them  in  some  man- 
ner to  continue,  and  enjoins  us  a  contented  submis- 
sion to  them  :  but  we  mistake,  if  we  think  that  na- 
tural equality  and  community  are  in  effect  quite 
taken  away ;  or  that  all  the  world  is  so  cantonized 
among  some  few,  that  the  rest  have  no  share  therein. 
No;  every  man  hath  still  a  competent  patrimony 
due  to  him,  and  a  sufficient  provision  made  for  his 
tolerable  subsistence.  God  hath  brought  no  man 
hither  to  be  necessarily  starved,  or  pinched  with 
extreme  want;  but  hath  assigned  to  every  one  a 
child's  portion,  in  some  fair  way  to  be  obtained  by 
him,  either  by  legal  right,  or  by  humble  request, 
which  according  to  conscience  ought  to  have  effect^. 
No  man  therefore  is  allowed  to  detain,  or  to  destroy 
superfluously  what  another  man  apparently  wants ; 
Init  is  obliged  to  impart  it  to  him ;  so  that  rich  men 
are  indeed  but  the  treasurers,  the  stewards,  the  ca- 
terers of  God  for  the  rest  of  men,  having  a  strict 
charge  to  dispense  unto  every  one  his  meat  in  due  MAtt.xxAv. 
season f  and  no  just  privilege  to  withhold  it  from  loke  xU. 
any :  the  honour  of  distribution  is  conferred  on  them,^'* 
as  a  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  care ;  the  right  of 

tctq  Xtiw  iavTov  Kpivuv  to  koimov  vciffi  kutu  ryjv  yfiaw  vpoKtifMyov'   TOiox/To/ 
thi  KM  oi  v'Mvaioi'  ra   Kot  Koiira  ifpoKaToa^oynq  tbtovoiovrrai  ha  t^» 

Ifk^iji^iy.     Basil.  M. 

'  Incasstim  se  innocentes  putant,  qui  commune  Dei  munus  sibi 
privatum  vindicant.     Greg.  M, 
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SERM.  enjoyment  is  reserved  to  the  poor,  as  a  provision  for 
^^^^^'  their  necessity.     Thus  hath  God  wisely  projected, 
that  all  his  children   should  both  effectually  and 
quietly  be  provided  for,  and  that  none  of  them 
should  be  oppressed  with  penury ;  so  that,  as  St 
2  Cor.  Tiii.  Paul  hath  it,  one  man's  abundance  shall  supply  im- 
other  man's  want,  that  there  may  he  an  equality : 
for  since  no  man  can  enjoy  more  than  he  needs,  and 
every  man  should  have  so  much  as  he  needs,  there 
can  be  really  no  great  inequality  among  men ;  the 
distinction  will  scarce  remain  otherwhere  than  in 
Ego  mea  sic  fancy.    What  the  philosopher  said  of  himself.  What 
omDiam     /  have  is  so  mine^  that  it  is  every  man's^  is  accord- 
^Hiuly!id  i"&  ^^  ^^^  practice  of  each  man,  who  is  truly  and  in 
s^'deBen.^^^  mcasurc  charitable;   whereby  that  seemingly 
enormous^  discrimination  among  men  is  well  mo- 
der^ed,  and  the  equity  of  divine  Providence  is  vin- 
dicated.    But  he  that  ravenously  grasps  for  more 
than  he  can  well  use,  and  gripes  it  fast  into  his 
clutches,  so  that  the  needy  in  their  distress  cannot 
come  by  it,  doth  pervert  that  equity  which  Grod  hath 
established  in  things,  defeats  his  good  intention,  (so 
far  as  he  can,)  and  brings  a  scandal  on  his  provi- 
dence: and  so  doing  is  highly  both  injurious  and 
impious. 

3.  It  was  also  (which  we  should  consider)  even 
one  main  end  of  this  difference  among  us,  permitted 
and  ordered  by  God's  providence,  that  as  some  men's 
industry  and  patience  might  be  exercised  by  their 
poverty,  so  other  men  by  their  wealth  should  have 
ability  of  practising  justice  and  charity;  that  so  both 
rich  and  poor  might  thence  become  capable  of  ra- 

^  *0  &yenQv  roy   vXyftrlw  a^   eavroy,  oCdcv   itepuro'OTfpov  KtKTTfteu  roi/ 
itXrja-tov,     Basil.  M. 
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compeoses,  saitable  to  the  worth  of  such  virtuous  SERM. 
performances.  Why  art  thou  rich,  saith  St.  Basil,  ^^^^^' 
and  he  poor  ?  Surely  for  this ;  that  thou  may  est 
attain  the  reward  of  benignity ,  and  faithful  dis^ 
pensation ;  and  that  he  may  he  honoured  with  the^ 
great  prixe  of  patience^.  God  in  making  thee  rich, 
would  have  thee  to  be  a  double  benefactor,  not  only 
to  thy  poor  neighbour,  but  also  to  thyself,  whilst 
thou  bestowest  relief  on  him,  purchasing  a  reward  to 
thyself  God  also  by  this  order  of  things  designs, 
that  a  charitable  intercourse  should  be  maintained 
among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and  beneficial;  the 
rich  kindly  obliging  the  poor,  and  the  poor  grate- 
fiilly  serving  the  rich.  Wherefore  by  neglecting 
these  duties  we  unadvisedly  cross  the  good  purpose 
of  God  toward  us,  depriving  ourselves  of  the  chief 
advantages  our  wealth  may  alSbrd. 

4.  We  should  also  do  well  to  consider,  that  a  poor 
man,  even  as  such,  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  that 
poverty  itself  is  no  such  contemptible  thing  as  we 
may  be  prone  to  imagine.  There  are  considerations, 
which  may  qualify  poverty  even  to  dispute  the  place 
with  wealth,  and  to  claim  precedence  to  it.  If  the 
world  vulgarly  doth  account  and  call  the  rich  man 
happy,  a  better  Author  hath  pronounced  the  poor 
man  such:  Blessed  are  the  poor,  doth  march  in  the  Luke  vi. 20. 
van  of  the  beatitudes;  and  a  reason  goeth  along 
therewith,  which  asserteth  its  right  to  the  place,^^>r 

^  A(^  Ti  0^  yufv  qr\6irr€iV,  Ikuvo^  Be  vevrrat ;  ^  Koanti^  ha  av  xp'tirr^" 
T))T6(  Kcu  vi<rr^(  oucwoijJa^  fJuaOlv  ^oScf]},  K^KUvoq  tok  fAcyoXoif  odXotf 
'nji  vvciMtniq  rifAviB^.     Basil.  M. 

nXotrrey  km  vfyiav  tok  &>Bpcavot^  htyufMy  o  rSy  tkeoy  ^yuovpyiq  tc  koI 

vap^&y  Tftfy  vcyifrvy  t^v  cv^toy.   Theod.  Epist.  23. 
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SERM.  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  for  that  they  are 
^^^^'  not  only  in  an  equal  capacity  as  men,  but  in  a  nearer 
disposition  as  poor,  to  the  acquisition  of  that  blissful 
state ;  for  that  poverty  (the  mistress  of  sobriety  and 
^iMionest  industry,  the  mother  of  humility  and  pa- 
tience, the  nurse  of  all  virtue)  renders  men  more 
willing  to  go,  and  more  expedite  in  the  way  toward 
heaven  :  by  it  also  we  conform  to  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  the  heir  of  eternal  majesty,  the  Saviour  of 
a  Cor.  viii.  the  world,  who  for  our  sake  became  poor^  (&*  ^jxa^ 
^'  evTfl^et/cTf,  for  our  sake  became  a  beggar,)  that  we 

throtigh  his  poverty  (or  beggary)  might  become  rich: 
he  willingly  chose,  he  especially  dignified  and  sancti- 
fied that  depth  of  poverty,  which  we  so  proudly  slight 
and  loathe.     The  greatest  princes  and  potentates  in 
the  world,  the  most  wealthy  and  haughty  of  us  all, 
but  for  one  poor  beggar  had  been  irrecoverably  mi- 
Dedignatur  scrablc ;  to  povcrty  it  is,  that  every  one  of  us  doth 
pcrtate^"  owe  all  the  possibility  there  is,  all  the  hopes  we  can 
cUra  ima-  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^  salvation ;  and  shall  we  then  ingratefuUy 
g^^*"°*J  requite  it  with  scorn,  or  with  pitiless  neglect  ?  Shall 
adHriv,i2,we  presume,  in  the  person  of  any  poor  man,  to  abhor 
or  contemn  the  very  poor,  but  most  holy  and  most 
happy  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer  ?    No ;  if  we 
will  do  poverty  right,  we  must  rather  for  his  dear 
sake  and  memory  defer  an  especial  respect  and  ve- 
neration thereto. 

5.  Thus  a  due  reflection  on  the  poor  man  himself, 
his  nature  and  state,  will  induce  us  to  succour.  But 
let  us  also  consider  him  as  related  unto  ourselves: 
every  such  person  is  our  near  kinsman,  is  our  bro- 
ther, is  by  indissoluble  bands  of  cognation  in  blood, 
and  agreement  in  nature,  knit  and  united  to  us. 
We  are  all  but  several  streams  issuing  from  one 
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source,  several  twigs  sprouting  from  one  stock;  one  SERM. 
bloody  derived  through  several  channels ;  one  sub-  XXXL 


stance,  by  miraculous  eflScacy  of  the  divine  bene- Acts  xtH. 
diction  multiplied  or  dilated  unto  several  times  and 
places.  We  are  all  fashioned  according  to  the  same 
original  idea,  resembling  God,  our  common  Father ; 
we  are  all  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  inclina- 
tions, and  affections ;  we  all  conspire  in  the  same 
essentia]  ingredients  of  our  constitution,  and  in  the 
more  notable  adjuncts  thereof;  it  is  only  some  in- 
considerable accidents  (such  as  age,  place,  figure, 
stature,  colour,  garb)  which  diversify  and  distinguish 
us ;  in  which,  according  to  successions  of  time  and 
chance,  we  commonly  no  less  differ  from  ourselves, 
than  we  do  at  present  from  them :  so  that  in  effect 
and  reasonable  esteem,  every  man  is  not  only  our 
brother,  but  (as  Aristotle  saith  of  a  friend)  oAAo^ 
avTOf,  another  one*8  self;  is  not  only  our  most  lively 
image,  but  in  a  manner  our  very  substance ;  another 
ourself  under  a  small  variation  of  present  circum- 
stances :  the  most  of  distinction  between  us  and  our 
poor  neighbour  consists  in  exterior  show,  in  move- 
able attire,  in  casual  appendages  to  the  nature  of 
man ;  so  that  really  when  we  use  him  well,  we  are 
kind  to  ourselves ;  when  we  yield  him  courteous  re- 
gard, we  bear  respect  to  our  own  nature ;  when  we 
feed  and  comfort  him,  we  do  sustain  and  cherish  a 
member  of  our  own  body^.    But  when  we  are  cruel 

^  Nemo  est  in  genere  humane,  cui  non  dilectio,  etsi  non  pro 
mutua  charitate,  pro  ipsa  taroen  communis  naturae  societate 
debetur.  Aug.  Ep.  121. 

OiWcibv  vaf  atOpena^  ^Op^^  kcu  tplXov,    Arist. 

'Ey  aXX6Tp/o<(  vaB^ai  Btfaicivriw  to  avyyi^l^y  kcu  ofAAbovKov,  Greg.  Naz. 

Nihil  est  uuum  uni  tarn  simile,  tarn  par,  quam  onines  inter 
nosmetipsos  sumus.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1 . 
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SERM.  or  harsh  to  him,  we  abuse  ourselves ;  when  we  sconi 
'^^'  him,  we  lay  disparagement  and  disgrace  on  man- 
kind itself;  when  we  withhold   succour  or  suste- 
nance from  him,  we  do,  as  the  prophet  speaketb» 
isa.  iviii.  7.  hide  ouTselves  Jrom  our  own  fiesh ;  we  starve  a 
part  of  our  own  body,  and  wither  a  branch  of  our 
stock;  immoderate  selfishness  so  blindeth  us,  that 
we  oversee  and  forget  ourselves :  it  is  in  this,  as  it 
is  in  other  good  senses,  true  what  the  Wise  Mas 
ProT.zi.i7.saith,  The  merci/ul  man  doeth  good  to  his  own 
soul;  but  he  that   is    cruel    trouhleih   his  own 
Jlesh. 

6.  Further,  as  the  poor  man  is  so  nearly  aUied 
to  us  by  society  of  common  nature,  so  is  he  m(»e 
strictly  joined  to  us  by  the  bands  of  spiritual  con- 
sanguinity.  All  Christians  (high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor)  are  children   of  the  same  heavenly  Father, 
spring  from  the  same  incorruptible  seed,  are  rege- 
nerated to  the  same  lively  hope,  are  coheirs  of  the 
Rom.xii.s.same  heavenly  inheritance;  are  all  members  of  one 
G^.'iiiris!  body,  {members,  saith  St.  Paul,  one  of  another,)  and 
ffff^Jlrs^tli  animated  by  one  holy  Spirit :  which  relation,  as  it 
J'  ^^'^v    is  the  most  noble  and  most  close  that  can  be,  so  it 
chrys.in    should  breed  the  gi*eatest  endearments,  and  should 
o/xLr >^e  exp^^ss  itself  in    correspondent  effects;   it  should 
lirms  (piL  render  us  full  of  affection  and  sympathy  one  toward 
if$£s  w-i^i;-  another ;  it  should  make  us  to  tender  the  needs,  and 
H0ifk  ^^'-   fggi  tjje  sufferings  of  any  Christian  as  our  own  ;  it 
np.Aa-     should  disposc  us  freely  to  communicate  whatever 
we  have,  how  precious  soever,  to  any  of  our  bre- 
thren ;  this  holy  friendship  should  establish  a  cha- 
ritable equality  and  community  among  us,  both  in 
point  of  honour  and  of  estate :  for  since  all  things 
considerable  are  common  unto  us,  since  we  are  all 


drom. 
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purchased  and  purified  by  the  same  precious  blood,  SERM. 
since  we  all  partake  of  the  same  precious  faith,  <rf  XXXL 
the  same  high  calling,  of  the  same  honourable  pri* 
▼ileges,  of  the  same  glorious  promises  and  hopes; 
since  we  all  have  the  same  Lord  and  Saviour ;  whj 
should  these  secular  trifles  be  so  private  and  parti* 
calar  among  us  ?  Why  should  not  so  huge  a  parity 
in  those  only  valuable  things  not  wholly  (I  say,  not 
in  wildly  state  or  outward  appearance,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  order  in  secular  affairs  requireth,  but) 
in  our  cl^inion  and  affection  extinguish  that  slight 
distinction  o^rich  and  poor,  in  concernments  tem-Coi.  ULu. 
poral  ?  How  can  we  slight  so  noble,  so  great  a  per- 
sonage as  a  Christian,  for  wanting  a  little  dross? 
How  can  we  deem  ourselves  much  his  superior,  upon 
so  petty  an  advantage,  for  having  that,  which  is  not  , 
worth  speaking  or  thinking  of,  in  comparison  to 
what  he  enjoyeth  ?  Our  Lord  himself  is  not  asham- 
ed to  call  the  least  among  us  his  brother  and  hisHeb.ii.ii. 
friend :  and  shall  we  then  disdain  to  yield  to  such  40. 
an  one  the  regard  and  treatment  suitable  to  such*'**^"*^'^' 
a  quality  ?  Shall  we  not  honour  any  brother  of  our 
Lord  ?  Shall  we  not  be  civil  and  kind  to  any  friend 
of  his  ?   If  we  do  not,  how  can  we  pretend  to  bear 
any  true  respect  or  affection  unto  himself?  It  is.  his 
express  precept,  that  the  greatest  among  us  should.  Matt  u. 
in  imitation  of  his  most  humble  and  charitable  self, 
be  ready  to  serve  the  meanest ;  and  that  we  should 
in  honour  prefer  one  another,  and  in  lowliness  of  Rom,  xu. 
nUnd  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves,  are  apo-  Phli.  11. 3. 
stolical  rules,  extending  indifferently  to  rich   and 
poor,  which   are  plainly  violated   by   disregarding 
the  poor.    Yea,  this  relation  should,  according  to 
St.  John  s  doctrine,  dispose  us  not  only  freely  to  im- 
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SERM.  part  these  temporal  goods^  but  even,  if  occasion  be, 
^^^^'  willingly  to  expose  our  very  lives  for  our  brethren : 
I  John  ui.  Hereby^  saith  he,  we  perceive  the  love  qf  Gad^ 
because  he  laid  down  his  life  Jbr  us;  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  Jbr  our  brethren. 
How  greatly  then  are  they  deficient  from  their  duty, 
how  little  in  truth  are  they  Christians,  who  are  un- 
willing to  part  with  the  very  superfluities  and  ex- 
crements of  their  fortune  for  the  relief  of  a  poor 
Christian  !  Thus  considering  our  brother,  may  breed 
in  us  charitable  dispositions  toward  him,  and  induce 
us  to  the  practice  of  these  duties. 
IV.  Head       Morcover,  if  we  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  con- 
courac.      sider  either  our  nature,  or  our  state  here,  we  cannot 
but  observe  many  strong  engagements  to  the  same 
practice. 

1.  The  very  constitution,  frame,  and  temper  of 
our  nature  directeth  and  inclineth  us  thereto;  whence, 
by  observing  those  duties,  we  observe  our  own  na- 
ture, we  improve  it,  we  advance  it  to  the  best  4)er- 
fection  it  is   capable  of;  by  neglecting  them,  we 

thwart,  we  impair,  we  debase  the  same  h^ec 

JuvcD.  Sat  fwstri  pars  optima  sensus ;  the  best  of  our  natural 
^y-  U3-  inclinations  (those  sacred  relics  of  God's  image  ori- 
ginally stamped  on  our  minds)  do  sensibly  pronipt, 
— nmtaas  and  vehemently  urge  us  to  mercy  and  pity :  the  very 
fecSw  pete-  Same  bowcls,  which  in  our  own  want  do  by  a  lively 
J^^j*°^*p^  sense  of  pain  inform  us  thereof,  and  instigate  us  to 
Etere  jubc-  provide  for  its  relief,  do  also  grievously  resent  the 
X7. 149.  distresses  of  another,  admonishing  us  thereby,  and 
iVi^^rAdij  provoking  us  to  yield  him  succour.     Such  is  the 


o^irmp  >i.  natural  sympathy  between  men,  (discernible  in  all, 
ad  i^n.**  ^^^  appearing  most  vigorous  in  the  best  natures,) 
^52-         that  we  cannot  see,  cannot  hear  of,  yea,  can  hardly 
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imagine  the  calamities  of  other  men,  without  being  SERM. 
somewhat  disturbed  and  afflicted  ourselves.  As  also  ^^^^^' 
nature,  to  the  acts  requisite  toward  preservation  of 
our  life,  hath  annexed  a  sensible  pleasure,  forcibly 
enticing  us  to  the  performance  of  them :  so  hath 
she  made  the  communication  of  benefits  to  others 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  very  delicious  relish  upon 
the  mind  of  him  that  practises  it ;  nothing  indeed 
carrying  with  it  a  more  pure  and  savoury  delight 
than  beneficence.  A  man  may  be  virtuously  volup- 
tuous, and  a  laudable  epicure  by  doing  much  good ; 
for  to  receive  good,  even  in  the  judgment  of  Epi- 
curus himself,  (the  great  patron  of  pleasure,)  is  no- 
wise so  pleasant  as  to  do  it^:  God  and  nature  there- 
fore within  us  do  solicit  the  poor  man^s  case:  even 
our  own  ease  and  satisfaction  demand  from  us  com- 
passion and  kindness  towards  him;  by  exercising 
them,  we  hearken  to  nature's  wise  disciplines,  and 
comply  with  her  kindly  instincts :  we  cherish  good 
humour,  and  sweeten  our  complexion ;  so  ennobling 
our  minds,  we  become  not  only  more  like  to  God, 
but  more  perfectly  men :  by  the  contrary  practice 
we  rebel  against  the  laws,  and  pervert  the  due 
course  of  our  nature ;  we  do  weaken,  corrupt,  and 
stifle  that  which  is  best  in  us ;  we  harden  and  stu- 
pify  our  souls;  so  monstrously  degenerating  from 
the  perfection  of  our  kind,  and  becoming  raUier  like 
savage  beasts  than  sociable  men;  yea,  somewhat 
worse  perhaps  than  many  beasts;  for  commonly 
brutes  will  combine  to  tlie  succour  of  one  another, 
they  will  defend  and  help  those  of  the  same  kind. 
2.  And  if  the  sensitive  part  within  us  doth  sug- 

^W  cTvo/  tpn^i,   Plut.  de  Philos.  conv.  cum  Princ. 
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SERM.  gest  so  much,  the  rational  dictates  more  unto  us : 
that  heavenly  faculty,  having  capacities  so  wide,  and 
so  mighty  energies,  was  surely  not  created  to  serve 
mean  or  narrow  designs ;  it  was  not  given  us  to 
scrape  eternally  in  earth,  or  to  amass  heaps  of  clay 
for  private  enjoyment ;  for  the  service  of  one  puisne 
creature,  for  the  sustenance  or  satisfaction  of  a  single 
carcass :  it  is  much  below  an  intelligent  person  to 
weary  himself  with  servile  toils,  and  distract  his  mind 
with  ignoble  cares,  for  concernments  so  low  and 
scanty :  but  to  regard  and  pursue  the  common  good 
of  men ;  to  dispense,  advise,  and  aid,  where  need  re- 
quires ;  to  diffuse  its  virtue  all  about  in  beneficial  ef« 
fects ;  these  are  operations  worthy  of  reason,  these 
are  employments  congruous  to  the.native  excdlency 
of  that  divine  power  implanted  in  us ;  such  perform- 
ances declare  indeed  what  a  man  is,  whence  he 
sprang,  and  whither  he  tends. 

3.  Further,  examining  ourselves,  we  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  we  are  in  reality,  what  our  poor  neigh- 
bour appears  to  be,  in  many  respects  no  less  indigent 
and  impotent  than  he  :  we  no  less,  yea  far  more,  for 
our  subsistence  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of 
another,  than  he  seemeth  to  rely  upon  ours.  We  as 
defectible  creatures  do  continually  want  support; 
we  as  grievous  sinners  do  always  need  mercy ;  every 
moment  we  are  contracting  huge  debts,  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  discharge ;  debts  of  gratitude  for  bene- 
fits received,  debts  of  guilt  for  offences  committed ; 
we  therefore  perpetually  stand  obliged  to  be  craving 
for  mercy  and  relief  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  We  all, 
from  prince  to  peasant,  live  merely  upon  alms, 
and  are  most  really  in  condition  beggars :  to  pray 
always^  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  from  the  con- 
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dition  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  command  of  SERM. 
Grod.  Such  a  likeness  in  state  should  therefore  dispose  ^^^^' 
us  to  succour  our  fellows,  and,  Say6/^€iv  6f»  eAeov  Ixiov 
jjpjffovrai',  to  lend  mercy  to  God,  who  need  mercy Greg.'Saz. 
from  him,  as  the  good  father  speaketh.     We  should, 
as  the  apQstle  advises  and  argues,  remember  MemHeb.zui.3. 
that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them  ;  and  them 
which  suffer  adversity,  as  being   ourselves  also 
in  the  body;  as  being  companions  in  necessity,  or 
subject   to  the  like  distress.     If  we  daily  receive 
mercy  and  relief,  yet,  unmindful  of  our  obligation 
to  Grod,  refuse  them  to  others,  shall  we  not  deserve 
to  hear  that  dreadful  exprobration,  O  thou  wicked  Matt,  xviti. 
servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  *  ' '  ' 
desiredst  me :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  com-- 
passion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity 
on  thee  ? 

4.  The  great  incertainty  and  instability  of  our'o^frrn. 
condition  doth  also  require  our  consideration.     We, '^lJ^^7J"f 
that  now  flourish  in  a  fair  and  full  estate,  may  soon  T^^'f'  '^^ 
be  in  the  case  of  that  poor  creature,  who  now  sues  ^^  ^? , 

•      1  .1  1  ,         «••«.  Soph. 

for  our  relief;  we,  that  this  day  enjoy  the  wealth  of  in  Trachin. 
Job,  may  the  morrow  need  his  patience :  there  are 
Sabeans,  which  may  come,  and  drive  away  our 
cattle ;  there  are  tempests  which  may  arise,  and  smite 
down  our  houses ;  there  is  a  fire  of  God,  which  may 
fall  from  heaven,  and  consume  our  substance ;  a  mes- 
senger of  all  these  mischiefs  may,  for  all  we  know, 
be  presently  at  our  doors ;  it  happened  so  to  a  better 
man  than  we,  as  unexpectedly,  and  with  as  small 
^ound  to  fear  it,  as  it  can  arrive  to  us :  all  our 
wealth  is  surrounded  with  dangers,  and  exposed  to 
casualties  innumerable :  violence  may  snatch  it  from 
us,  treachery  may  cheat  us  of  it ;  mischance  may 

Q  2 
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SERM.  seize  thereon,  a  secret  moth  may  devour  it;  the  wis- 

^^^^*  dom  of  Providence  for  our  trial,  or  its  justice  for  our 

punishment,  may  bereave  us  thereof;  its  own  light 

and  fluid  nature  (if  no  other  accountable  causes  were 

apparent)  might  easily  serve  to  waft  it  from  us ;   for 

Prov.  xxiii.  Riches,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  make  themselves  wings^ 
(they,  it  seems,  do  need  no  help  for  that,)  and  Jig 
away  like  a^  an  eagle  toward  heaven ;  that  is,  of  their 
own  accord  they  do  swiftly  convey  themselves  away^ 
out  of  our  sight,  and  beyond  our  reach;  they  are  but 

Eceiea.  v.  wind :  ff^hat  prqfity  says  the  Preacher,  hath  he  that 
labourethjbr  the  wind?  For  wind ;  that  is,  for  a  thing 
which  can  nowise  be  fixed  or  settled  in  one  comer ; 
which,  therefore,  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  we 
can  surely  appropriate,  or  long  retain.  How  then 
can  we  think  to  stand  firm  upon  a  place  so  slippery? 
how  can  we  build  any  confidence  on  a  bottom  so  loose 
and  brittle?  how  can  we  suffer  our  minds  to  be 
swelled  up  like  bubbles  with  vain  conceit,  by  the 
breath  of  such  things,  more  fleeting  and  vertiginous 
than  any  air  ?  against  the  precepts  of  the  wisest  and 

Ps.  ixii.  lo.  best  men  :  If  riches  ificrease,  saith  the  Psalmist, 

Prov.  xxiii.  set  not  your  heart  on  them :  Wilt  thon  set  thine 
eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  f  saith  the  Wise  Man : 
(that  is,  wilt  thou  regard  that  which  is  so  transitory 
and  evanid,  that  it  hardly  may  be  deemed  real; 
which  we  can  scarce  look  on,  before  it  is  gone?) 
And,  Charge  them,  saith  St.  Paul,  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  he  not  high-minded,  nor  trust 
in  uncertain  riches :  {m  vXovtov  a^kor^i,  in  the  ob- 
scurity, or  inevidence  of  riches ;  things,  which  we 
can  never  plainly  discern  how  long  we  shall  keep 
them,  how  much  we  can  enjoy  them :)  what  should 
make  us  unwilling,  with  certain  advantages  to  our- 
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selves,  freely  to  let  that  go,  which  presently  without  SERM. 
our  leave  may  forsake  us  ?  How  can  we  reasonably  •^^^^^^' 
judge  our  case  much  different  from  that  of  the  poorest 
body,  whenas  in  a  trice  we  may  perhaps  change 
places  and  persons ;  when,  the  scene  turning,  he  may 
be  advanced  unto  our  wealth,  we  may  be  depressed 
into  his  want^?  Since  every  age  yieldeth  instances  of 
some  Croesus,  some  Polycrates,  some  Pompey,  some 
Job,  some  Nebuchodonosor,  who  within  a  small  com,- 
pass  of  time  doth  appear  to  all  men  the  object  both 
of  admiration  and  pity,  is  to  the  less  wise  the  mark 
both  of  envy  and  scorn  fi^;  seeing  every  day  presenteth 
unexpected  vicissitudes,  the  sea  of  human  affairs  con- 
tinually ebbing  and  flowing,  now  rolling  on  this,  now 
on  the  other  shore,  its  restless  waves  of  profit  and 
credit ;   since  especially  there  is  a  God,  who  arbitra- 
rily disposeth  things,  and  with  a  turn  of  his  hand 
changeth  the  state  of  men ;  who,  as  the  scripture 
saith,   maketh  rich  and  poor^   hringeth  low  arai/i  sain.ii.7. 
lifieth  up ;  poureth  contempt  upon  princes ;  raiseth  p^.  ^^  J'; 
the  poor  out  of  the  dusty  and  lifteth  the  heggarfrom  *^*"'*  ^>  ^' 
the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes^  and  to 
make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory :  seeing,  I 
say,^apparently  such  is  the  condition  of  things  here, 
that  we  may  soon  need  his  pity  and  help,  who  now 
requesteth  ours,  why  should  we  not  be  very  ready 
to  afford  them  to  him  ?  Why  should  we  not  gladly 
embrace  our  opportunity,  and  use  our  turn  well; 
becoming  aforehand   with  others,   and  preventing 

^  Kai  'yap  ia'xjxTfi^  avotai  w  €tij  Zv  kou  OKorreq  (il(rra<rOat  fA€AkafA€¥ 
KTcpoK,  TovTwv  [AVj  ujixaZoZvai  iKorraq  Tor<;  ^o^Voi^.  Chrys.  tora,  v, 
Orat.55. 

s  Sejanus — quo  die  ilium  Senatus  deduxerat,  popuhis  m  frusta 
divistt.     Sen.  de  Tranq.  ii. 
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SERM.  their  reciprocal  contempt  or  neglect  of  us  hereafter: 

-^^^^^   Ca^t  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  Jbr  thou  shaU 

Eccies.  xi.  find  it  after  many  days.     Give  a  portion  to  senen, 

1     2 

and  also  unto  eight ;  Jbr  thou  knowest  not  what 
evil  shall  he  upon  the  earth :  that  is,  considering  the 
inconstancy  and  uncertainty  of  affairs  here,  and  what 
adversity  may  befall  thee,  be  liberal  upon'all  occasions, 
and  thou  shalt  (even  a  good  while  after)  find  returns 
of  thy  liberality  upon  thee  :  so  the  Wise  Man  ad- 
vises, and  so  wisdom  certainly  dictates  that  we 
should  do. 

5.  And  equity  doth  exact  no  less :  for  were  any 
of  us  in  the  needy  man's  plight,  (as  easily  we  may  be 
reduced  thereto,)  we  should  believe  our  case  deserved 
commiseration ;  we  should  importunately  demand 
relief;  we  should  be  grievously  displeased  at  A  re- 
pulse; we  should  apprehend  ourselves  very  hardly 
dealt  with,  and  sadly  we  should  complain  of  inhu- 
manity and  cruelty,  if  succour  were  refused  to  us. 
Beneficium  In  all  equity  therefore  we  should  be  apt  to  minister 

qui  dare         _  i  o  i  •  i 

Descit,  in-  the  samc  to  others ;   for  nothing  can  be  more  unrea- 
^Lab^T^'  sonable  or  unjust,  than  to  require  or  expect  that 
Mm,        ftoxa  another,  which  in  a  like  case  we  are  unwilling 
to  render  unto  him  :  it  is  a  plain  deviation  from  that 
fundamental  rule,  which  is  the  base  of  all  justice,  and 
virtually  the  sum,  as  our  Saviour  telleth  us,  of  what- 
Matt. vii.  ever  is   prescribed  us:  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets^    I  add, 
that  upon  these  considerations,  by  unmerciful  deal- 
ing, we  put  ourselves  into  a  very  bad  and  ticklish 
condition,  wholly  depending  upon  the  constancy  of 
that  which  is  most  inconstant;  so  that  if  our  for- 
tune do  fail,  we  can  neither  reasonably  hope  for,  nor 


12. 
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justly  pretend  to,  any  relief  or  comfort  from  others :  SERM. 
He  that  doeth  good  turns  is  mindful  of  that  which  ^^^' 
may  come  herectfier;  and  when  heJaUethf  he  shall  ^^^'^^' 
finda^tay. 

6.  We  should  also  remember  concerning  ourselves, 
that  we  are  mortal  and  frail.     Were  we  immortal, 
or  could  we  probably  retain  our  possessions  for  ever 
in  our  hands ;  yea»  could  we  foresee  some  definite 
space  of  time,  considerably  long,  in  which  we  might 
assuredly  enjoy  our  stores,  it  might  seem  somewhat 
excusable  to  scrape  hard,  and  to  hold  fast ;  to  do  so 
might  look  like  rational  providence :  but  since  richesvtw,x%s\\. 
are  not  for  ever,  nor  doth  the  crown  endure  to  all^ 
generations,  as  the  Wise  Man  speaketh  ;  since  they 
must  infallibly  be  soon  left,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
of  keeping  them  for  any  time,  it  is  very  unaccount- 
able why  we  should  so  greedily  seek  them,  and  hug 
them  so  fondly.    The  rich  man,  saith  St.  James,  a^Jamesi.io, 
thejhwer  of  the  grass,  shall  pass  away ;  it  is  his  "* 
special  doom  to  fade  away  suddenly ;  it  is  obvious 
why  in  many  respects  he  is  somewhat  more  than 
others  obnoxious  to  the  fatal  stroke,  and  upon  spe- 
cial accounts  of  justice  he  may  be  further  more  ex- 
posed thereto :  considering  the  case  of  the  rich  fool 
in  the  Gospel,  we  may  easily  discern  them ;    we  Luke  xii. 
should  reckon,  that  it  may  happen  to  us  as  it  did  ^' 
there  to  him;  that  after  we  have  reared  great  bams, 
and  stored  up  much  goods  for  many  years,  our  soul 
this  very  night  may  be  required  of  us :  however,  if 
it  be  uncertain  when,  it  is  most  certain,  that  after  a 
very  short  time  our  thread  will  be  spun  out ;  then 
shall  we  be  rifled,  and  quite  stript  of  all;  becoming i Tim. tL 7. 
stark-naked,  as  when  we  came  mto  the  world :  we  ,5,  ***  ^' 
shall  not  carry  with  us  one  gram  of  our  glistering''**^*-** 

Q  4 
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SERM.  metals,  or  one  rag  of  our  gaudy  stuff;  our  stat^ 

^^^  •  houses,  our  fine  gardens,  and  our  spacious  walks^  must 
all  be  exchanged  for  a  close  hole  under  ground ;  we 

i8a.xiv,ii.must  for  ever  bid  farewell  to  our  pomps  and  magni- 
ficences, to  our  feasts  and  jollities,  to  our  sports  and 
pastimes ;  not  one  of  all  our  numerous  and  splendid 
retinue,  no  companion  of  our  pleasure,  no  admirer  of 
our  fortune,  no  flatterer  of  our  vices,  can  wait  upon 
us ;  desolate  and  unattended  we  must  go  down  to 
the  chambers  of  darkness :  then  shall  we  find  that 
to  die  rich,  as  men  are  wont  improperly  to  speak,  is 
really  to  die  most  poor ;  that  to  have  carefully  kept 
our  money,  is  to  have  lost  it  utterly ;  that  by  leaving 
much,  we  do  indeed  leave  worse  than  nothing:  to 
have  been  wealthy,  if  we  have  been  illiberal  and  un- 
merciful, will  be  no  advantage  or  satisfaction  to  us 
after  we  are  gone  hence ;  yea^  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
huge  damage  and  bitter  regret  unto  us.  All  our 
treasures  will  not  procure  us  any  favour,  or  purchase 
one  advocate  for  us  in  that  impartial  world ;  yea,  it 
shall  be  they  which  will  there  prosecute  us  with 
clamorous    accusations,    will    bear    sore   testimony 

James  V. 3. against  us,  (The  rust  ofthemy  saith  St.  James,  shall 

Lulce  xvi 

25.  n.  24.  he  a  witness  against  us^  signifying  our  unjust  or 

Matt .'xxv.  uncharitable  detention  of  them,)  will  obtain  a  most 

James V. 5.  ^cavy  sentence  upon  us;  they  will  render  our  audit 

more  difficult,  and  inflame  our  reckoning ;  they  will 

aggravate  the  guilt  of  our  sins  with  imputations  of 

unfaithfulness  and  ingratitude;  so  with  their  load 

irim.vi.9.they  will  press  us  deeper  into  perdition:  to  omitj 

that  having  so  ill  managed  them,  we  shall  leave  them 

behind  us  as  marks  of  obloquy,  and  monuments  of 

infamy  upon  our  memories ;  for  ordinarily  of  such  a 

>9,  ".^"   "^^  person  it  is  fnie,  that  Job  says  of  him,  Men 
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hall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him  SERM. 
ut  qfhis  place;  like  one  who  departs  from  off  this  ^^^^' , 
tage,  after  having  very  ill  acted  his  part.  Is  it  not 
[lerefore  infinitely  better  to  prevent  this  being  ne- 
essarily  and  unprofitably  deprived  of  our  goods,  by 
sasonably  disposing  them  so  as  may  conduce  to  our 
enefit,  and  our  comfort,  and  our  honour^;  being 
ery  indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  our  affection  to- 
irard  them;  modest  and  humble  in  our  conceits 
bout  them ;  moderate  and  sober  in  our  enjoyments 
if  them ;  contented  upon  any  reasonable  occasion  to 
ose  or  leave  them;  and  especially  most  ready  to 
lispense  them  in  that  best  way,  which  God  hath 
irescribed,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  humanity 
md  charity  ?  By  thus  ordering  our  riches,  we  shall  Luke xvi. 9. 
*ender  them  benefits  and  blessings  to  us ;  we  shall 
>y  them  procure  sure  friendship  and  favour,  great 
worship  and  respect  in  the  other  world ;  having  so 
ived,  (in  the  exercise  of  bounty  and  mercy,)  we 
shall  truly  die  rich,  and  in  effect  carry  all  our  goods 
ilong  with  us,  or  rather  we  have  thereby  sent  them 
before  us ;  having,  like  wise  merchants,  transmitted 
md  drawn  them  by  a  most  safe  conveyance  into  our 
xmntry  and  home ;  where  infallibly  we  shall  find 
them,  and  with  everlasting  content  enjoy  them.  So 
considering  ourselves,  and  our  state,  will  dispose  us 
to  the  practice  of  these  duties. 

Furthermore,  if  we  contemplate  our  wealth  itself,  v.  Head  of 
we  may  therein  descry  great  motives  to  bounty.  jmoutsc. 

1.  Thus  to  employ  our  riches  is  really  the  best 

''  T^(  yaf  iax^'^i  avolaq  cVtiv  ouptTval  xi  xQv  ijfJieTcpuy  ayavofAftyat  h" 
raZiSa,  vjfA^v  (Aucply  tcx€^v  [uXXoyTuy  €vr€vB€P  iwc^fd^iy'  km  y^p  titfp 
iKokeupff^  'fylf^'tot  yt¥€-tai'  vciyra  toiW  incT  'Kpcic€fMt€aOu,  €yBa  KoCi  ^^1*47^ 
)wvpifi€ty  /AcXXo/Acy  Xotvoy.     Chrys.  tom.  v.  Orat.  54. 
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SERM.  use  they  are  capable  of;  oot  only  the  most  innooenti 
XXXL  uj^g^  worthy,  most  plausible,  but  the  most  safe,  uidBt 
pleasant,  most  advantageous,  and  consequently  in  dl 
respects  most  prudent  way  of  disposing  them.  To 
keep  them  close  without  using  or  enjoying  them  at 
all,  is  a  most  sottish  extravagance,  or  a  strange  kind 
of  madness ;  a  man  thence  affecting  to  be  rich  quite 
impoverisheth  himself,  dispossesseth  himsdf  of  all, 
and  alienateth  from  himself  his  estate^:  hisgoUis 
no  more  his  than  when  it  was  in  the  Indies,  or  lay 
hid  in  the  mines ;  his  com  is  no  more  his  than  if  it 
stood  growing  in  Arabia  or  China ;  he  is  no  more 
owner  of  his  lands  than  he  is  master  of  Jerusalem, 
or  Grand  Cairo :  for  what  difference  is  there,  whe- 
ther distance  of  place,  or  baseness  of  mind,  sever 
things  from  him?  whether  his  own  heart,  or  an- 
other man's  hand,  detain  them  from  his  use  ?  whe- 
ther he  hath  them  not  at  all,  or  hath  them  to  no 
purpose  ?  whether  one  is  a  beggar  out  of  necessity 
or  by  choice?  is  pressed  to  want,  or  a  volunteer 
thereto  ?  Such  an  one  may  fancy  himself  rich,  and 
others  as  wise  as  himself  may  repute  him  so :  but  so 
distracted  persons  to  themselves,  and  to  one  another, 
do  seem  great  princes,  and  style  themselves  such ; 
with  as  much  reason  almost  he  might  pretend  to  be 
wise,  or  to  be  good.  Riches  are,  xp^pxro,  things, 
whose  nature  consists  in  usefulness^;  abstract  that, 
they  become  nothing,  things  of  no  consideration  or 
value ;  he  that  hath  them  is  no  more  concerned  in 

^  XK9pnn}^ofA€V9i  0  wy^JTo^  %(<pvK€  TfapafA^iVy  awvxfiiM.Vi^  iXKor^twrou, 

Basil.  M. 

Tarn  deest  avaro  quod  habet,  quain  quod  non  habet. 

hiov  avroT^  x/^'^f^>>     Chrys.  in  Matt.  Orat.  49. 
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m  than  he  that  hath  them  not :  it  is  the  art  and  SERM. 
1  to  use  affluence  of  things  wisely  and  nobly,  _^^^ 
ich  makes  it  wealth,  and  constitutes  him  rich  thati^esontin- 
h  it ;  otherwise  the  chests  may  be  crammed,  and  a7aro  om- 

bams  stuffed  full,  while  the  man  is  miserably  ^i,^7o8. 
it  and  beggarly  :  it  is  in  this  sense  true,  which 

Wise  Man  says.  There  is  that  maketh  himself  Pror.zui  7. 
h,  yet  hath  nothing.  But  the  very  having  riches 
.11  such  a  man  say)  is  matter  of  reputation ;  men 
esteem  and  honour  him  that  hath  them.  True, 
le  knows  how,  and  hath  the  mind  to  use  them 
U :  otherwise  all  the  credit  they  peld  consists  in 
king  their  master  ridiculous  to  wise  men,  and  in- 
lous  among  all  men.  But,  putting  case  that  any 
luld  be  so  foolish  as  to  respect  us  merely  for  seem- 

rich,  why  should  we  accommodate  our  practice 
their  vain  opinion,  or  be  base  ourselves,  because 
lers  are  not  wise?  But,  however,  (may  he  say 
lin,)  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  them  ;  a  heap  of 
d  is  the  most  lovely  spectacle  that  one  can  be- 
d ;  it  does  a  man's  heart  good  to  view  an  abund- 
^  of  good  things  about  him.  For  this  plea,  in- 
^d,  he  hath  a  good  author :  this,  it  should  seem, 
s  all  the  benefit  the  Wise  Man  observed  in  them, 
Tuing  to  such  persons :  What  good^  saith  he,  is  Cccies.  r. 
re  to  the  owners  thereof^  saving  the  beholding  of 
tn  with  their  eyes  ?  But  if  this  be  all  they  are 
>d  for,  it  is,  one  would  think,  a  very  slim  benefit 
)y  afford,  little  able  to  balance  the  pain  and  care 
[uisite  to  the  acquist  and  custody  of  them  ;  a  be- 
lt indeed  not  proper  to  the  possessor;  for  any  one 
ly  look  on  them  as  well  as  he,  or  on  the  like ;  any 
e  at  pleasure  may  enjoy  better  sights;  all  the 
hes  and  ornaments  of  nature,  the  glorious  splen- 


.(I. 
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S£RM.  dours  of  heaven,  and  the  sweet  beauties  of  the  fidd, 
XXXI.  ^^  exposed  to  common  view;  the  choicest  magnifi- 
cences and  gallantries  of  the  world  do  studiouslj  pre- 
sent themselves  to  every  man's  eye ;  these  in  part 
every  man  truly  may  appropriate  to  himself;  and 
by  imagination  any  man  can  as  well  take  all  that  he 
sees  for  his  own,  as  the  tenacious  miser  doth  fancy 
his  dear  pelf  to  be  his. 

But  mine  heir  (perhaps  he  will  further  say)  will 
thank  me,  will  praise  me,  will  bless  me  for  my  greal 
care  and  providence.    If  he  doth,  what  is  that  to 
thee?    Nothing  of  that  will  concern  thee,  or  can 
reach  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  hear  what  he  says,  or  feel 
any  good  from  what  he  does:  and  most  probably 
thou  art  mistaken  in  thy  opinion  concerning  him ; 
Psai.xxxix.as  thou  knowest  not  who  he  shall  be,  thiU  shall 
Ecdes.  ii.  gather  all  thou  heapest  up^  or  shall  rule  over  all 
'^'  thy  labour^  {whether  he  shall  he  a  wise  man  or  a 

fooly  a  kinsman  or  a  stranger,  a  friend  or  a  foe,)  so 
thou  canst  as  little  guess  what  he  will  think  or  say : 
if  he  hath  wit,  he  may  sweetly  laugh  at  thee  for  thy 
fond  wisdom ;  if  he  hath  none,  his  commendations 
will  little  adorn  thy  memory;  he  will  to  thy  disgrace 
spend  what  thou  leavest,  as  vainly  as  thou  didst  get 
or  keep  it.  But  (this  to  be  sure  he  will  in  the  end 
say  for  himself)  money  is  a  good  reserve  against 
necessary  occasions,  or  bad  times  that  may  come; 
against  a  time  of  old  age,  of  sickness,  of  adversity ; 
it  is  the  surest  friend  a  man  can  have  in  such  cases, 
which,  when  all  fails,  will  be  ready  to  help  him: 
Prov.  X.  15.  The  rich  man^s  wealth  is  his  strong  city:  the  Wise 
Man,  he  thinks,  never  spake  more  wisely ;  he  there* 
fore  will  not  dismantle  this  fortress,  but  will  keep  it 
well  stored,  letting  therefore  his  wealth  lie  dead  and 
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usdiess  by  him.  But  (to  let  piass  now  the  profane  SERM. 
infidelity  of  this  plea,  excluding  all  hope  in  God,  and  ^^^^' 
substituting  our  providence  in  the  room  of  his)  what 
a  folly  is  it  thus  to  anticipate  evil,  and  to  create  to 
ourselves  a  present  adversity  from  a  suspicion  of  one 
future ;  to  pinch  ourselves  now,  lest  we  should  suffer 
hereafter ;  to  pine  to-day,  because  we  can  imagine 
it  possible  that  we  may  starve  to-morrow ;  to  forego 
certain  occasions  of  enjopng  our  goods,  for  that  per- 
chance the  like  occasions  may  happen  one  day,  we 
know  not  when ;  not  to  use  things  now,  when  reason 
bids  us,  because  they  may  be  useful  at  another  time ! 
Not  considering  also,  that  many  intervenient  acci- 
dents, more  probably  than  a  moderate  and  hand- 
some use  of  our  wealth,  may  crop  the  excrescences 
thereof. 

2.  But  setting  aside  these  absurd  excuses  of  pe- 
nuriousness,  we  may  consider,  that,  secluding  the 
good  use  of  them  in  beneficence,  riches  are  very  im- 
pertinent, very  cumbersome,  very  dangerous,  very 
mischievous  things;  either  superfluous  toys,  or  trou- 
blesome clogs,  or  treacherous  snares,  or  rather  all 
these  in  combination,  productive  of  trouble,  sorrow, 
and  sin.  A  small  pittance  will  and  must  suffice,  to 
all  reasonable  purposes,  to  satisfy  our  necessities,  to 
procure  conveniences,  to  yield  innocent  delight  and 
ease :  our  nature  doth  not  require,  nor  can  bear 
much:   (Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness^ Luke^.i^. 

•  I  Tim   wi  It 

saith  our  Lord ;  Jbr  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in        '  '  ' 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth ; 
that  is,  a  man  may  live  well  without  it:)  all  the 
rest,  setting  beneficence  apart,  can  only  serve  vanity 
or  vice,  will  make  us  really  fools  and  slaves'.  {They  iVimM.^. 

^  Corporis  exigua  desideria  sunt;   frigus  submovere  vult,  alt- 
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SERM.  that  will  be  rich,  saith  the  apostie,  Jidl  into  temptt^ 
^^^^tion  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foMsh  and  kmrt- 
Jkl  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  per- 
dition.) They  puff  up  our  minds  with  Tain  and  iabe 
conceits ;  making  us,  as  if  we  were  in  a  dream  or 
phrensy,  to  take  ourselves  for  other  persons,  more 
great,  more  wise,  more  good,  more  happy  than  we 
proyjncTiii.  are ;  for  constantly,  as  the  Wise  Man  observed.  Tie 

jobzzzii.Q  ^*  ^^^  ^  ^**^  '^  ***  ^^•'^  conceit;  Great  meu 
are  not  always  wise.    And  Agar  thus  intimates  in 

ProT.zzz.8.his  prayer.  Remove  Jar  Jrom  me  vanity  and  lies; 
give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  They  render 
us  insensible  and  forgetful  of  God,  of  ourselves,  of 
piety  and  virtue,  of  all  that  is  good  and  worthy  of 

Prov.zzz.9.yg .  (^Lest  I  he  fall,  said  that  good  man  again,  as- 
signing a  reason  why  he  deprecated  being  rich,  aisA 

Mnti.jn. 24- deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord?)  they  svral- 

zixi.  T.      low  up  our  thoughts,  our  affections,  our  endeavours, 

Matt  xiii.  -  •  J    1   •  •  1       _A  -Ar 

33.  our  time  and  leisure,  possessing  our  hearts  with  a 

J  ^"ji"^^' doting  love  unto  them,  (excluding,  other  good  affec- 
Lukc'^'vi'  tions,)  distracting  our  minds  with  anxious  cares 
'9-  about  them,  (choking  other  good  thoughts,)  encum- 

bering all  our  life  with  business  about  them,  (incon- 
sistent with  due  attention  to  our  other  more  weighty 
and  necessary  concernments,)  fiUing  our  heads  with 
suspicions  and  fears,  piercing  our  hearts  with  trou- 
bles and  sorrows ;  they  immerse  our  souls  in  all  the 
follies  of  pride,  in  all  the  filths  of  luxury,  in  all  the 
mischiefs  emergent  from  sloth  and  stupidity;  they 
iTim.vi.io.are  the  root  of  all  evils  unto  us,  and  the  greatest 
23, 24.  *  obstructions  of  our  true  happiness,  rendering  salva- 
tion almost  impossible,  and  heaven  in  a  manner  in- 

nientis  famem  ac  sitim  extinguere ;  quicquid  extra  concupiscitur, 
vitiis,  noD  usibus,  laboratur.    5^71.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  9. 
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xressible  to  us :  so  that  to  be  rich  (if  severed  from  SERM. 
sober  mind,  and  a  free  heart)  is  a  great  disease,  ^^^^' 
ad  the  source  of  many  grievous  distempers  both  of 
ody  and  mind ;  from  which  we  cannot  well  other- 
rise  secure  or  rescue  ourselves,  than  by  liberally  Av-^jp^^rir*; 
pending  them  in  works  of  bounty  and  mercy  :  so  JJl'lIJifw  *''* 
hall  we  ease  ourselves  of  the  burdens,  so  shall  we  ^*^J!^*1' 
lude  the  temptations,  so  shall  we  abandon  the  vices, 
lod  so  shall  we  escape  all  the  sad  mischiefs  incident 
o  them :  thus  to  use  wealth  shall  turn  it  into  a  con- 
venience, and  an  ornament  of  our  lives,  into  a  con- 
iderable  blessing,  and  a  ground  of  much  comfort  to 
is.     Excluding  this  use  of  wealth,  or  abstracting  a 
opacity  of  doing  good  therewith,  nothing  is  more 
litiful  and  despicable  than  it ;  it  is  but  like  the  load 
)r  the  trappings  of  an  ass  :  a  wise  man  on  that  con- 
lition  would  not  choose  it,  or  endure  to  be  pestered 
ndth  it;  but  would  serve  it  as  those  philosophers 
lid,  who  flung  it  away,  that  it  might  not  disturb 
their  contemplations:  'tis  the  power  it  affords  of 
benefiting  men,  which  only  can  season  and  ingratiate 
it  to  the  relish  of  such  a  person  :  otherwise  it  is  evi- 
dently true,  which  the  Wise  Man  affirms,  Prov.  xv. 
16.  Better  is  a  Utile  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord^ 
than  great  treasure^  and  trouble  therewith. 

3.  Again ;  we  may  consider,  that  to  dispense  our 
wealth  liberally  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  it,  and 
to  continue  masters  thereof;  what  we  give  is  not 
thrown  away,  but  saved  from  danger™:  while  we 
detain  it  at  home  (as  it  seems  to  us)  it  really  is 
abroad,  and  at  adventures ;  it  is  out  at  sea,  sailing 

toMciyfiVf  iOCt^  vpayfjuxrciav,  yuitXfii  yap  Xafxj3aycK>  ?  W8«?,  &C.      Chrys. 
lorn.  V.  p.  2o8. 
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SERM.  perilously  in  storms,  near  rocks  and  shdves,  anfoi^ 
XXXL  pirates;  n^r  ^an  it  ever  be  safe,  till  it  is  broogiit 
into  this  port,  or  ensured  this  way :  when  we  have 
bestowed  it  on  the  poor,  then  we  have  lodged  it  in 
unquestionable  safety ;  in  a  place  where  no  rajniief 
no  deceit,  no  mishap,  no  corruption  can  ever  by  any 
means  come  at  it".     All  our  doors  and  bars,  all  our 
forces  and  guards,  all  the  circumspection  and  vigi- 
lancy  we  can  use,  are  no  defence  or  security  at  all  in 
comparison  to  this  disposal  thereof:  the  poor  man's 
stomach  is  a  granary  for  our  com,  which  never  can 
be  exhausted ;  the  poor  man's  back  is  a  wardrobe 
for  our  clothes,  which  never  can  be  pillaged ;  the 
poor  man's  pocket  is  a  bank  for  our  money,  which 
never  can  disappoint  or  deceive  us:  all  the  rich 
traders  in  the  world  may  decay  and  break ;  but  the 
poor  man  can  never  fail,  except  God  himself  turn 
bankrupt ;  for  what  we  give  to  the  poor,  we  deliver 
and  intrust  in  his  hands,  out  of  which  no  force  can 
wring  it,  no  craft  can  filch  it;  it  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
whither  no  thief  can  climb,  where  no  moth  or  rust 
do  abide.     In  despite  of  all  the  fortune,  of  all  the 
might,  of  all  the  malice  in  the  world,  the  liberal  man 
will  ever  be  rich:  for  God's  providence  is  his  estate ; 
God's   wisdom   and  power  are  his  defence;  God's 
love  and  favour  are  his  reward ;  God's  word  is  his 
Prov.        assurance ;  who  hath  said  it,  that  he  which  giveth 

0  yap  (p€ilofAivo^  rZv  ovruy  €i?  r^<;  t«v  vfr^ruv  x^^p^t  avra  ivairvri&treuy 
fU  To>'  aav>JHf  6vi(ravpcp  koi  Xvi(rra7i  kou  olK€Tat<;  Kai  avKO'payrati  xoicovp- 
yotq,  KOU  icaa-atq  i<po^ii  ivaXaroy.     Chrys.  torn.  v.  Orat.  55. 

Miilti  sancti,  et  sancta;  omnimodo  cavenles  ipsas  vclut  matres 
deliciaruni  divitias  dispergendo  pauperibus  abjecerunt,  et  tali  modo 
in  coelestibus  thcsauros  tutius  condiderunt.    Aug,  Ep.  121. 
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to  the  poor  shall  not  lack:  no  vicissitude  therefore  SERM« 
of  things  can  surprise  him,  or  find  him  unfurnished ;  ^^^^^^' 
no  disaster  can  impoverish  him ;  no  adversity  can 
overwhelm  him ;  he  hath  a  certain  reserve  against 
all  times  and  occasions :  he  that  deviseth  liberal  is^ToadiJB. 
thingSy  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand,  saith  the 
prophet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  being  niggardly  is 
the  likeliest  course  we  can  take  to  lose  our  wealth 
and  estate ;  we  thereby  expose  them  to  danger,  and 
leave  them  defenceless  ;  we  subject  them  to  the  en- 
vious eye,  to  the  slanderous  tongue,  to  the  ravenous 
and  insidious  hand ;  we  deprive  them  of  divine  pro- 
tection, which  if  it  be  away,  the  watchman  waieth  p<ui1- 
but  in  vain :  we  provoke  Grod  irrecoverably  to  take 
it  from  us,  as  he  did  the  talent  from  that  unprofit- 
able servant,  who  did  not  use  it  well.  We  do  indeed 
thereby  jrield  God  just  cause  of  war  and  enmity 
against  us;  which  being,  omnia  dat  quijusta  negat; 
we  do  forfeit  all  to  divine  justice,  by  denjring  that 
portion  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  he  claims. 
Can  we  hope  to  live  in  quiet  possession  of  any  thing, 
if  we  refuse  to  pay  our  due  tributes  and  taxes  im- 
posed upon  us  by  our  almighty  Sovereign ;  if  we 
live  in  such  rebellion  against  his  authority,  such  vio- 
lation of  his  right,  such  diffidence  to  his  word  ?  No : 
Me  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  faU;  but  M^Prov.xi.28. 
righteotis  shall  flourish  as  a  branch:  such  is  the 
difference  between  the  covetous  and  the  liberal,  in 
point  of  security  and  success  concerning  their  estate. 
Even  according  to  the  human  and  ordinary  way 
ctf  esteeming  things,  (abstracting  from  the  special 
providence  of  God,)  the  liberal  person  hath,  in  con- 
I  sequence  of  his  bounty,  more  real  security  for  his 
wealth,  than  this  world  hath  any  other :  he  thereby 
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SERM.  gets  an  interest  in  the  gratitude  and  affection  (i 
^^^^^'  those  whom  he  obligeth,  together  with  the  good-wiB 
and  respect  of  all  men,  who  are  spectators  of  bii 
virtuous  and  generous  dealing :  the  hearts  and  me^ 
mories  of  men  are  repositories  to  him  of  a  treasure, 
which  nothing  can  extort  from  him,  or  defraud  him 
of.     If  any  mischance  should  arrive,  or  any  want 
come  near  him,  all  men  would  be  ready  to  commise- 
rate him,  every  man  would  hasten  to  his  succour. 
Miraiiscam  As  wheu  a  haughty,  a  greedy,  or  a  gripple  man  do 
posTl^nU  fall  into  calamity  or  disgrace,  scarce  any  one  regard- 
nemo'pnB-  ^^^  ^^  piticth  him :  fortune,  deserting  such  a  person, 
Btet  quem   carries  all  with  it,  few  or  none  stick  to  him ;  his 

non  merea-  '  ' 

ns  amorem.  most  zealous  flatterers  are  commonly  the  first  that 
ti.'        forsake  him  ;  contempt  and  neglect  are  the  only 
adherents  to  his  condition ;  that  of  the  Wise  Man 
Prov,        appears  verified.  He  that  hideth  his  eyes  from  the 
*^'  poor  shall  have  many  a.  curse.     So  the  courteous 
and  bountiful  person,  when  fortune  seems  to  frown 
on  him,  hath  a  sure  refuge  in  the  good-will  and 
esteem  of  men ;  all  men,  upon  the  accounts  of  ho- 
nour and  honesty,  take  themselves  to  be  concerned 
in  his  case,  and  engaged  to  favour  him ;  even  those, 
who  before  were  strangers,  become  then  his  friends, 
and  in  effect  discover  their  affection  to  him ;  it,  in 
the  common  judgment  of  people,  appears  an  indig- 
nity and  a  disgrace  to  mankind,  that  such  a  man 
should  want  or  suffer, 

4.  Nay  further,  we  may  consider,  that  exercising 
bounty  is  the  most  advantageous  method  of  improv- 
ing and  increasing  an  estate ;  but  that  being  tena^ 
cious  and  illiberal  doth  tend  to  the  diminution  and 
decay  thereof.  The  way  to  obtain  a  great  increase 
is,  to  sow  much  :  he  that  sows  little,  how  can  he  ex- 
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pect  a  good  crop  ?    It  is  as  true  in  spiritual  husban-  SERM. 
dry  as  it  is  in  others;  that  what  a  man  smoeth^  that  XXXI. 
he  shall  reap^  both  in  kind  and  according  to  propor-GaiTi*7»8' 
tion :  so  that  great  husbandman  St.  Paul  assureth 
us.  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shaU  reap  sparingly;  %  Cor.  ix. 
but  he  that  soweth  hountifuUy  shall  also  reap  boun-  '  '^' 
ti/iilly :   and  Solomon  means  the  same,  when   he 
saith,  To  him  that  soweth  righteousness  shall  be  aProv.xi.i8. 
sure  reward.     The  way  to  gain  abundantly  is,  you 
know  well,  to  trade  boldly ;  he  that  will  not  adven- 
ture any  thing  considerable,  how  can  he  think  of  a 
large  return?  Honour  the  Lord  mth  thy  substance, 
so  shall  thy  barns  be  fiUed  with  plenty ,  and  thy 
presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine,  Prov.  iii.  9? 
10.    'Tis  so  likewise  in  the  evangelical  negotiations ; 
if  we  put  out  much  upon  score  of  conscience  or  cha- 
rity, we  shall  be  sure  to  profit  much.     Liberality  is 
the  most  beneficial  traffick  that  can  be ;  it  is  bringing 
our  wares  to  the  best  market ;  it  is  letting  out  our 
money  into  the  best  hands;  we  thereby  lend  our 
money  to  Grod,  who  repays  with  vast  usury;  an  hun- 
dred to  one  is  the  rate  he  allows  at  present,  and 
above  a  hundred  millions  to  one  he  will  render  here- 
after ;  so  that  if  you  will  be  merchants  this  way, 
you  shall  be  sure  to  thrive,  you  cannot  fail  to  grow 
rich  most  easily  and  speedily:    The  liberal  soul Prov.xi 2$, 
shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  himself:  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  again 
argues  upon,  when,  commending  the  Philippians' 
free  kindness  toward  him,  he  says.  Not  because  I W\\,\s,\>i, 
desire  a  gift,  but  I  desire  fruit  that  may  abound 
to  your  account.     Bounty  yields  Kafmh  vAcovofoyra,  a 
fruit  that  multiplies,  and  abundantly  turns  to  good 
account ;  it  indeed  procuring  God's  benediction,  the 
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SERM.  fountain  of  all  desirable  plenty  and  prosperily;  for 
^^^^^'  the  blessing  qf  the  Lard,  it  maieth  rick,  and  ha 
Vmv.  z.  22.  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.   It  is  therefore  the  great- 
est  want  of  policy,  the  worst  ill-husbandry  and  un- 
thriftiness  that  can  be^  to  be  sparing  this  way ;  he 
that  useth  it  cannot  be  thriving;  he  must  sp^ 
upon  the  main  stocky  and  may  be  sure  to  get  nothing 
considerable.     God  ordinarily  so  proceeds^  as  to  re- 
compense and  retaliate  men  in  the  same  kind^  wherein 
they  endeavour  to  please  him^  or  presume  to  offend 
him ;  so  that  for  them  who  freely  offer  him  their 
goods,  he  in  regard  thereto  will  prosper  their  deal- 
Deat  XT.   ings,  and  bless  their  estates :  {For  this  very  thing 
*^'  the  Lord  thy  God  shaU  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works, 

and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto,  says 
Moses :)  but  they  who  will  not  lay  out  any  thing 
fb.  izziiL  for  him,  he  will  not  concern  himself  in  their  success 
Otherwise  than  to  cross  it,  or,  which  is  worse,  to 
curse  it ;  for  if  he  seem  to  favour  them  for  a  time 
with  some  prosperity  in  their  affairs,  their  condition 
is  much  worse  thereby,  their  account  will  be  more 
grievous,  and  their  fate  more  disastrous  in  the  end. 

5.  Further,  the  contributing  part  of  our  goods  to 
the  poor  will  qualify  us  to  enjoy  the  rest  with  satis- 
faction and  comfort.  The  oblation  of  these  first* 
fruits,  as  it  will  sanctify  the  whole  lump  of  our 
estate,  so  it  will  sweeten  it;  having  offered  this  well- 
pleasing  sacrifice  of  piety,  having  discharged  this 
debt  of  justice,  having  paid  this  tribute  of  gratitude, 
our  hearts  being  at  rest,  and  our  conscience  well 
satisfied,  we  shall,  like  those  good  people  in  the 
Acts  ii.  46.  Acts,  eat  our  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart;  to  see  the  poor  man  by  our  means  ac- 
commodated, eased,  and  refreshed,  will  give  a  deli- 
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cious  relish  to  all  our  enjoyments.  But  withholding  SERM. 
his  portion  from  the  poor,  as  it  will  pollute  and  pro-  X^^^* 
fime  all  our  estate^  so  it  will  render  the  fruition 
thereof  sour  or  unsavoury  to  us :  for  can  we  with 
any  content  taste  our  dainties^  or  view  our  plenties, 
while  the  poor  man  stands  in  sight  pining  with 
hunger®?  Can  we  without  regret  see  our  walls 
clothed  with  tapestry,  our  horses  decked  with  golden 
trappings,  our  attendants  strutting  in  wanton  gayety, 
while  our  honest  poor  brother  appears  half  naked, 
and  trembling  with  cold?  Can  we  carry  on  one 
finger  enough  to  frimish  ten  poor  people  with  neces- 
saries, and  have  the  heart  within  us,  without  shame 
and  displeasure,  to  see  them  want  ?  No ;  the  sense 
of  our  impiety  and  ingratitude  toward  God,  of  our 
inhumanity  and  unworthiness  toward  our  neighbour, 
will  not  fail  (if  ever  we  considerately  reflect  on  our 
behaviour)  to  sting  us  with  cruel  remorse  and  self- 
condemnation  ;  the  clamours  of  want  and  misery 
surrounding  us  will  pierce  our  ears,  and  wound  our 
hearts ;  the  frequent  objects  of  pity  and  mercy,  do 
what  we  can  to  banish  them  from  our  prospect  or 
regard,  will  so  assail,  and  so  pursue  us,  as  to  disturb 
the  freedom  of  our  enjoyments,  to  quash  the  brisk- 
ness of  our  mirth,  to  allay  the  sweetness  of  our  plea- 
sure; yea  rather,  if  stupidity  and  obduration  have 
not  seized  on  us,  to  imbitter  all  unto  us ;  we  shall 
feel  that  true,  which  Zophar  speaks  of  the  cruel  and 
covetous  oppressor.  Surely  he  shall  not  feel  quiets  Johxx,  18, 
ness  in  his  heUy — he  shall  not  rejoice  in  his  sub^  *®'  **' 

K^ff  Pofviwif,  Koi  oSrof  ittpnpevifxfyoi  via^ ;  Nazian.  Orat.  27* 
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SERM.  stance — in  thejulness  of  his  st^fficiency  he  shall  he 

^^^^'  in  straits. 

6.  I  shall  touch  but  one  consideration  more,  per- 
suasive of  this  practice;  it  is  this:  The  peculiar 
nature  of  our  religion  specially  requires  it,  and  the 
honour  thereof  exacts  it  from  us;  nothing  better 
suits  Christianity,  nothing  more  graces  it^  than  li? 
berality ;  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  therewith,  ex 
more  disparageth  it,  than  being  miserable  and  sordid. 
A  Christian  niggard  is  the  veriest  nonsense  that  can 
be ;  for  what  is  a  Christian  ?  what,  but  a  man,  who 
adores  God  alone,  who  loves  God  above  all  things,  who 
reposes  all  his  trust  and  confidence  in  Gk>d  ?  What 
is  he,  but  one  who  undertaketh  to  imitate  the  most 
good  and  bountiful  Gk>d ;  to  follow,  as  the  best  pat* 
tern  of  his  practice,  the  most  benign  and  charitable 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God ;  to  obey  the  laws  of  God, 
and  his  Christ,  the  sum  and  substance  of  which  is 
charity ;  half  whose  religion  doth  consist  in  loving 
his  neighbour  as  himself?  What  is  he,  further,  but 
one  who  hath  renounced  this  world,  with  all  the 
vain  pomps  and  pleasures  of  it ;  who  professes  him- 
self in  disposition  and  affection  of  mind  to  forsake 
all  things  for  Christ's  sake ;  who  pretends  little  to 
value,  affect,  or  care  for  any  thing  under  heaven ; 
having  all  his  main  concernments  and  treasures,  his 
heart,  his  hopes,  and  his  happiness,  in  another  world? 
Such  is  a  Christian.  And  what  is  a  niggard  ?  All 
things  quite  contrary:  one,  whose  practice  mani- 
festly shews  him  to  worship  another  thing  beside 
and  before  God ;  to  love  mammon  above  God,  and 
more  to  confide  in  it,  than  in  him ;  one  who  bears 
small  good-will,  kindness,  or  pity  toward  his  bro- 
ther ;  who  is  little  affected  or  concerned  with  things 
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fbtiire  or  celestial ;  whose  mind  and  heart  are  rivet-  SERM. 
ed  to  this  world ;  whose  hopes  and  happinesses  are  ^^^^' 
settled  here  below ;  whose  soul  is  deeply  immersed 
and  buried  in  earth ;  one  who,  according  to  constant 
habit,  notoriously  breaketh  the  two  great  heads  of 
Christian  duty,  loving  God  with  all  his  hearty  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself;  it  is  therefore,  by  com- 
paring those  things,  very  plain,  that  we  pretend  to 
reconcile  gross  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  if 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  Christians,  and  are  illi- 
beral. It  is  indeed  the  special  grace  and  glory  of 
our  religion,  that  it  consisteth  not  in  barren  specu- 
lations, or  empty  formalities,  or  forward  professions ; 
not  in  fancying  curiously,  or  speaking  zealously,  or 
looking  demurely ;  but  in  really  producing  sensible 
firuits  of  goodness ;  in  doing,  as  St.  Paul  signifies, 
things  good  and  profitable  unto  men,  such  as  those  Tit  Wu  s. 
chiefly  are,  of  which  we  speak.  The  most  gracious 
wisdom  of  God  hath  so  modelled  our  religion,  that 
according  to  it  piety  and  charity  are  the  same  thing ; 
that  we  can  never  express  ourselves  more  dutiful 
toward  him,  or  better  please  him,  or  more  truly  glo- 
rify him,  than  when  we  are  kind  and  good  to  our 
poor  brother.  We  grossly  mistake,  if  we  take  giving 
of  alms  to  be  a  Jewish  or  popish  practice,  suitable 
to  children  and  dullards  in  religion,  beneath  so  re- 
fined, so  improved,  so  loftily  spiritual  gallants  as 
we :  no,  'tis  a  duty  most  properly  and  most  highly 
Christian,  as  none  more,  a  most  goodly  fruit  of 
grace,  and  a  most  faithful  mark  thereof:  JBy  thetCor.iK. 
experiment  of  this  ministration,  we,  as  St.  Paul  '^' 
saith,  glorify  God  for  our  professed  subjection 
unto  the  Gospel  qf  Christ,  and  for  our  liberal 
distribution  unto  our  brethren  and  unto  all  men : 
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SERM.  without  it  our  faith  is  dead  and  senseless,  our  high 
XXXI.  attainments  are  fond  presumptions,  our  fine  notions 
and  delicate  spiritualities  are  in  truth  but  silly 
dreams,  the  issues  of  a  proud  and  ignorant  fancy : 
he  that  appears  hard-hearted  and  close-fisted  to^ 
wards  his  needy  brother,  let  him  think  or  call  him- 
self what  he  pleaseth,  he  plainly  is  no  Christian,  but 
a  blemish,  a  reproach,  and  a  scandal  to  that  ho- 
nourable name. 

7.  To  all  these  considerations  and  reasons  induc- 
ing to  the  practice  of  this  kind  of  charity,  I  might 
subjoin  examples,  and  set  before  you   the  fairest 
copies  that  can  be  imagined  thereof.   We  have  for 
it  the  pattern  of  Gkxi  himself,  who  is  infinitely  mu- 
jam.  i.  5.  nificent  and  merciful ;  Jrom  whom  every  good  and 
Acts  xvii.  P^Kf^ct  gift  descendeth;  who  giveth  life,  and  breath, 
aCor.viii.  ^^^  ^  things  unto  all;  who  giveth  UberaUy,  and 
9'  uphraideth  not.  We  have  the  example  of  the  Son 

of  God,  who  out  of  pure  charity  did  freely  part 
with  the  riches  and  glories  of  eternity,  voluntarily 
embracing  extreme  poverty  and  want  for  our  sake, 
that  we  who  were  poor  might  be  enriched,  we  that 
Acts X. 38.  were  miserable  might  become  happy;  who  went 
about  doing  good,  spent  all  his  life  in  painful  dis- 
pensation of  beneficence,  and  relieving  the  needs  of 
men  in  every  kind.  We  have  the  blessed  patriarchs 
to  follow,  who  at  Grod's  pleasure  and  call  did  readily 
leave  their  country,  their  friends,  their  goods,  and 
all  they  had.  We  have  the  practice  of  the  holy 
Matt.  xix.  apostles,  who  freely  let  go  all  to  follow  their 
Lord;  who  cheerfully  sustained  all  sorts  of  losses, 
disgraces,  and  pains,  for  promoting  the  honour  of 
God,  and  procuripg  good  unto  men:  we  have  to 
move  and  encourage  us  hereto  the  first  and  best 
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Christians,  most  fiiU  of  grace  and  holy  zeal,  who  ^o  SERM. 
many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  and  houses j  did  ^^^' 
seU  them,  and  did  impart  the  price  of  them  to  the  Acts  17.34* 
community,  so  that  there  was  none  poor  among 
them,  and  that  distribution  was  made  to  every  one 
as  he  had  need.  We  have  all  the  saints  and  emi- 
nent servants  of  God  in  all  times,  who  have  been 
high  and  wonderful  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties.     I  could  tell  you  of   the  blessed   martyr 
St.  Cyprian,  who  was  liberal  by  wholesale,  bestow-  Pontiiw  in 
ing  all  at  once  a  fair  estate  on  Crod  and  the  poor ;  Greg.  Naz. 
of  the  renowned  bishop  St.  Basil,  who  constantly  sJiip.sl^er. 
waited  on  the  sick,  and  kissed  their  sores ;  of  the 
most  pious  confessor  St.  Martin,  who  having  but  one 
coat  left,  and  seeing  a  poor  man  that  wanted  clothes, 
tore  it  in  two  pieces,  and  gave  one  to  that  poor 
man:  and  many  like  instances  out  of  authentic  his- 
tory might  be  produced,  apt  to  provoke  our  imita- 
tion.   I  might  also,  to  beget  emulation  and  shame 
in  us,  represent  exemplary  practices  of  humanity 
and  charity  even  in  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  pagans, 
(such  as  in  these  cold  days  might  pass  for  more 
than  ordinary  among  us ;)  but  I  shall  only  propound 
one  present  and  sensible  example ;  that  of  this  noble 
city,  whose  public  bounty  and  charity  in  all  kinds 
(in  education  of  orphans,  in  curing  the  diseased  both 
in  body  and  mind,  in  provision  for  the  poor,  in  re- 
lieving all  sorts  of  necessities  and  miseries)  let  me 
earnestly  entreat  and  exhort  us  all  for  God's  sake, 
as  we  are  able,  by  our  private  charity  to  imitate,  to 
encourage,  and  to  assist ;  let  us  do  this  so  much  the 
more  willingly  and  freely,  as  the  sad  circumstances 
of  things,  by  God's  judgments  brought  upon  us,  do 
plainly  require,  that  the  public  charity  itself  (lying 
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SERM.  under  so  great  impediments,  discouragements,  and 
XXXI.  distresses)  should  be  supported,  supplied,  and  re- 
liev^ed  by  particular  liberality.  No  words  that  I  can 
devise  will  be  so  apt  to  affect  and  move  you,  as  the 
case  itself,  if  you  please  to  consider  it :  hear  it  there- 
fore speaking,  and,  I  pray,  with  a  pious  and  charit- 
able disposition  of  mind  attend  thereto : 

A  true  reporty  &c. 
For  this  excellent  pattern  of  pious  bounty  and  mercy, 
let  us  heartily  thank  Almighty  Grod ;  let  us  humbly 
implore  (rod's  blessing  on  the  future  management 
of  it ;  let  us  pay  due  respects  to  the  worthy  pro- 
moters thereof,  and  pray  for  rewards  upon  them, 
answerable  to  their  charitable  care  and  industry 
employed  therein ;  let  us  also  according  to  our  abi- 
lity perform  our  duty  in  following  and  furthering 
it :  for  encouragement  to  which  practice,  give  me 
leave  briefly  to  reflect  upon  the  latter  part  of  my 
text;  which  represents  some  instances  of  the  feli- 
city proper  to  a  bountiful  person,  or  some  rewards 
peculiar  to  the  exercising  the  duties  of  bounty  and 
mercy. 

The  first  is,  His  righteousness  endureth  Jbr 
ever.  These  words  are  capable  of  various  senses, 
or  of  divers  respects;  they  may  import,  that  the 
fame  and  remembrance  of  his  bounty  is  very  du- 
rable, or  that  the  effects  thereof  do  lastingly  continue, 
or  that  eternal  rewards  are  designed  thereto ;  they 
may  respect  the  bountiful  man  himself,  or  his  pos- 
terity here ;  they  may  simply  relate  to  an  endurance 
in  Grod's  regard  and  care ;  or  they  may  with  that 
also  comprehend  a  continuance  in  the  good  memory 
and  honourable  mention  of  men.  Now  in  truth, 
according  to  all  these  interpretations,  the  bountiful 
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man's  rigbteousDess  doth  endure'  for  ever,  that  is,  SERM. 
very  lastingly,  (or  so  long  as  the  special  nature  of  J2J2_1 
the  case  doth  bear,)  in  any  sense ;  or  for  an  abso- 
lute perpetuity  in  some  sense :  the  words  in  their 
plenitude  do  naturally  and  without  straining  involve 
so  many  truths ;  none  of  which  therefore  we  think 
fit  to  exclude,  but  shall  briefly  touch  them  all. 

1.  As  for  future  reputation  and  fame,  (which  that 
it  in  part  is  intended  here,  that  which  precedes,  The 
righteous  shall  he  had  in  everlasting  remembrancef 
doth  argue,)  it  is  evident,  that  it  peculiarly  attends 
upon  this  practice :  the  bountiful  person  is  especially 
that  just  man,  whose  memory  is  blessed,  (is  /ixcr  pror.  x.  7. 
iytc^fjJw,  as  the  Greek  renders  it ;  that  is,  is  prose* 
cuted  with  commendations  and  praises.)  No  spices 
can  so  embalm  a  man,  no  monument  can  so  pre- 
serve his  name  and  memory,  as  works  of  bene- 
ficence; no  other  fame  is  comparably  so  precious, 
or  truly  glorious,  as  that  which  grows  from  thence : 
the  renown  of  power  and  prowess,  of  wit  or  learn- 
ing, of  any  wisdom  or  skill,  may  dwell  in  the  fan- 
cies of  men  with  some  admiration :  but  the  remem- 
brance of  bounty  reigns  in  their  hearts  with  cordial 
esteem  and  afiection;  there  erecting  immoveable 
trophies  over  death  and  oblivion,  and  thence  spread- 
ing itself  through  the  tongues  of  men  with  sincere 
and  sprightly  commendations.  The  bountiful  man's 
very  dust  is  fragrant,  and  his  grave  venerable ;  bis 
name  is  never  mentioned  without  respect;  his  ac- 
tions have  always  these  best  echoes,  with  innumer- 
able iterations  resounding  after  them :  His  goods 
shall  he  established,  and  the  eangregatian  shall 
declare  his  alms,  Exxius.  xx3uL  11.  This  was  a 
true  friend  to  mankind ;  this  was  a  real  beoefiKrtor 
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SERM.  to  the  world ;  this  was  a  man  good  in  earnest,  and 
^^^'  pious  to  good  purpose. 

2.  The  effects  of  his  righteousness  are  likewise 
'    very  durable :  when  he  is  departed  hence,  and  in 

person  is  no  more  seen,  he  remains  visible  and  sen- 
sible  in  the  footsteps  and  fruits  of  his  goodness ;  the 
poor  still  beholds  him  present  in  the  subsistence  of 
himself  and  his  family ;  the  sick  man  feels  him  in  the 
refreshment  which  he  yet  enjoys  by  his  provision ;  he 
supervives  in  the  heart  of  the  afflieted,  which  still 
resents  the  comfort,  and  rejoices  in  the  ease,  which 
he  procured  him ;  all  the  world  derives  benefit  from 
him  by  the  edification  it  receiveth  from  his  example ; 
reUgion  obtaineth  profit  and  ornament,  God  himself 
enjoyeth  glory  and  praise  from  his  righteousness. 

3.  His  righteousness  also  endureth  in  respect  to 
his  posterity.  It  is  an  usual  plea  for  tenacity  and 
parsimony,  that  care  must  be  had  of  posterity,  that 
enough  must  be  provided  and  laid  up  for  the  family : 
but  in  truth  this  is  a  very  absurd  excuse  ;  and  doing 
according  thereto  is  a  very  preposterous  method  of 

^  proceeding  toward  that  end ;  it  is  really  the  greatest 

improvidence  in  that  respect,  and  the  truest  neglect 
that  can  be  of  our  children :  for  so  doing,  together 
with  a  seeming  estate,  we  entail  a  real  curse  upon 
them  :  we  divest  them  of  God's  protection  and  bene- 
diction, (the  only  sure  preservatives  of  an  estate;)  we 
leave  them  heirs  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  punishments 
due  to  our  ingratitude,  our  infidelity,  our  impiety  and 
injustice  both  toward  God  and  man:  whereas  by  libe- 
rally bestowing  on  the  poor,  we  demise  unto  them 
God's  blessing,  which  is  the  best  inheritance  ;  we  re^ 
commend  them  to  God's  special  care,  which  is  the  best 
tuition ;  we  leave  them  Grod's  protection  and  provi-r 
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dence,  which  are  a  wealth  indefectible  and  inex-  SERM. 
haustible ;  we  constitute  God  their  guardian,  who  ^^^^^' 
will  most  £Edthfiilly  manage,  and  most  wisely  im- 
prove their  substance,  both  that  which  we  leave  to 
them,  and  that  which  we  gave  for  them  to  the  poor ; 
we  thereby  in  good  part  entitle  them  to  the  rewards 
appropriate  to  our  pious  charity,  our  faith,  our  gra- 
titude, our  self-denial,  our  justice,  to  whatever  of 
good  is  virtually  contained  in  our  acts  of  bounty  ;  to 
omit  the  honour  and  good-will  of  men,  which  con- 
stantly adhere  to  the  bountiful  man's  house  and  fa- 
mily. Prov.  xiii.  22.  A  good  man  leaveth  an  inhe^ 
ritanee  to  his  children's  children.     It  is  therefore 
expressly  mentioned  in  scripture  as  a  recompense 
peculiar  to  this  virtue,  that  security  from  want  and 
aU  happiness  do  attend  the  posterity  of  the  bountiful 
person :  He  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth^  and  his  Ps.  xzzrii. 
seed  is  blessed,  saith  David  of  him  generally :  and 
David  also  particularly   observed,  that   in   all  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  could  find  no  exception  to 
the  rule  :  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old;  yet  Ps*  xxxvM. 
have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  *^' 
seed  begging  their  bread. 

4.  His  righteousness  also  endureth  for  ever  in  the 
perpetual  favour  of  God,  and  in  the  eternal  rewards 
which  God  will  confer  upon  him,  who,  out  of  con- 
science and  reverence  toward  God,  out  of  good-will 
and  kindness  toward  his  brother,  hath  dispersed,  and 
given  to  the   poor.     God  will  not,  as  the  apostle  Heb.  vi.  lo. 
saith,  be  unjust  to  forget  his  labour  of  charity  in 
ministering  to   his   poor  brother:   from   the   seed 
which  he  hath  sown  to  the  Spirit,  he  shall  assuredly  Gai.  n.  8. 
reap  a  most  plentiful  crop  of  blessings  spiritual ;   he 
shall  effectually  enjoy  the  good  foundation  that  heiTim.w. 
hath  stored  up :   for  the  goods  he  hath  sold  and  de-  '^' 
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SERM.  livered,  he  shall  bona  fide  receive  his  bargain,  the 

^^^^^'  hidden  treasure  and  precious  pearl  of  eternal  life ; 

Matt.ziii.  for  this  best  improvement  of  his  talent  of  worldly 

Mattzzir.  riches,  he  shall  hear  the  Euge  bone  serve ,  Wdi 

'*^'      done,  good  and  faithftd  servant,  enter  into  th/ 

master^s  joy :   he  shall  at  last  find  God  infinitdy 

more  bountiful  to  him,  than  he  hath  been  unto  the 

poor. 

Thus  when  all  the  flashes  of  sensual  pleasure  are 
quite  extinct ;  when  all  the  flowers  of  secular  gloiy 
are  withered  away ;  when  all  earthly  treasures  are 
buried  in  darkness;  when  this  world  and  all  the 
fashion  of  it  are  utterly  vanished  and  gone,  the 
bountiful  man's  state  will  still  be  firm  and  flourish- 
ing, and  his  righteousness  shall  endure  fi^r  ever. 

It  follows.  His  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  honour. 
A  horn  is  an  emblem  of  power ;  for  in  it  the  beasts' 
strength,  offensive  and  defensive,  doth  consist ;   and 
of  plenty,  for  it  hath  within  it  a  capacity  apt  to  con- 
I  Sam.  xri.  tain  what  is  put  into  it ;  and  of  sanctity,  for  that  in 
Vkingi  i.  it  was  put  the  holy  oil,  with  which  kings  were  con- 
^^'  secrated  ;  and  of  dignity,  both  in  consequence  upon 

the  reasons  mentioned,  (as  denoting  might,  and  in- 
fluence, and  sacredness  accompanying  sovereign  dig- 
nity,) and  because  also  it  is  an  especial  beauty  and 
ornament  to  the  creature  which  hath  it ;  so  that  this 
expression  {His  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  honour) 
may  be  supposed  to  import,  that  an  abundance  of 
high  and  holy,  of  firm  and  solid  honour  shall  attend 
upon  the  bountifiil  person.  And  that  so  it  truly 
shall,  may  from  many  considerations  appear. 

I.  Honour  is  inseparably  annexed  thereto,  as  its 
natural  companion  and  shadow.  God  hath  impressed 
upon  all  virtue  a  majesty  and  a  beauty,  which  do 
command  respect,  and  with  a  kindly  violence  extort 
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veneratioii  from  men :  such  is  the  natural  constitution  SERM. 
of  our  souls,  that  as  our  sense  necessarily  liketh  what  ^^^^^^' 
is  fair  and  sweet,  so  our  mind   unavoidably  will 
esteem  what  is  virtuous  and  worthy ;  all  good  ac* 
tions  as  such  are  honourable :  but  of  all  virtues,  be- 
neficence doth  with  most  unquestionable  right  claim 
honour,  and  with  irresistible  force  procures  it ;  as  it 
is  indeed  the  most  divine  of  virtues,  so  men  are  most 
apt  to  venerate  them,  whom  they  observe  eminently 
to  practise  it.     Other  virtues  men  see,  and  approve  <t>t>.*u^rat 
as  goodly  to  the  sight ;  but  this  they  taste  and  feel ;  x^JrcHT' 
this   by  most  sensible  experience  they  find  to  he^rifi^-^^- 
pleasant  and  profitable,  and  cannot  therefore   but '^'' 'i^'^" 
highly  prize  it.     They,  who  do  their  alms  before  Arist. 
men,  although   out   of  an  unworthy  vain-glorious 
design,  have  yet,  as  our   Saviour  intimates,  their 
reward;  they  fail    not    to    get   honour   thereby ; 
and  even  so  have  no  bad  pennyworth :  for,  in  the 
Wise  Man's  judgment,  a  good  name  is  rather  to  J^Prov.  xxii. 
chosen  than  great  riches ;   they  receive  at  least  fine 
air,  for  gross  earth ;  and  things  very  spiritual,  for 
things  most  material ;  they  obtain  that  which  every 
man  doth  naturally  desire  and  prize,  for  that  which 
only  fashion  in   some   places  endeareth  and  com- 
mendeth  :  they  get  the  end  for  the  means ;  for  scarce  a;  y^  ^i;*." 
any  man  seeketh  wealth  for  itself,  but  either  iox'^^^^J^ 
honour,  or  for  virtue's  sake,  that  he  may  live  credit-  fji^l'^^ri. 
ably,  or  may  do  good  therewith :  necessity  is  served  ^""'• 
with  a  little,  pleasure  may  be  satisfied  with  a  com- 
petence;   abundance   is   required   only   to   suppoit 
honour  or  promote  good ;  and  honour  by  a  natural 
connection  adhereth  to  bounty.     He  that foUoweth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy  findeth  life^  right- 
eousness^ and  honour.  Prov.  xxi.  21. 
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SERM.      2.  But  further,  an  accession  of  honour,  aocording 
j2__to  gracious  promise,  (grounded  upon  somewhat  of 
special  reason,  of  equity  and  decency  in  the  thii^ 
itself,)  is  due  from  God  unto  the  bountiful  person, 
and  is  by  special  providence  surely  conferred  on  him. 
There  is  no  kind  of  piety,  or  instance  of  obedience, 
whereby  God   himself  is  more  signally  honoured, 
Matty.  16. than  by  this.     These  are  chiefly  those  good  tcorhy 
the  which  men  seeing,  are  apt  to  glorify  our  Feather 
which  is  in  heaven.   Phil.  i.  11.  Being  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness ,  which  are  by  Christ 
Jesus  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.    To  these 
fruits  that  is  most  applicable  ivhich  our  Lord  saith, 
Johnxr.s.  Hereby  is  my  Father  gloried,  if  ye  bear  much 
Prov.xiir.  fruit ;  for  as  he  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproach^ 
eth  his  Maker;  so  he  honoureth  him,  that  hath 
mercy  on  the  poor.    The  comfortable  experience  of 
good  in  this  sort  of  actions  will  most  readily  dispose 
men  to  admire  and  commend  the  excellency,  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness  of  the  divine  laws,  will  therefore 
procure  God  hearty  praise  and  thanks  for  them :  for, 
2  Cor.  ix.   as  St.  Paul  teacheth  us.  The  administration  of  his 
service  not  only  supplieth  the  want  of  the  saints, 
but  is  abundant  also  by  many  thanksgivings  unto 
God;  whilst  by  experiment  of  this  ministration^ 
they  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  Gospel  of  Christ ,  and  for  your  liberal  distri^ 
bution  unto  them,  and  unto  all  men.  Since  then  Crod 
is  so  peculiarly  honoured  by  this  practice,  it  is  but 
equal  and  fit  that  God  should  remunerate  it  with 
honour :  Grod's  noble  goodness  will  not  let  him  seem 
defective  in  any  sort  of  beneficial  correspondence 
toward  us ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  yield  him  any 
kind  of  good  thing  in  duty,  which  he  will  not  be 
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more  apt  to  render  us  in  grace;  they  who,  as  So-  SERM. 
lomon  speaketh,  honour  God  with  their  substance^  XXXL 
shall  by  God  certainly  be  honoured  Mrith  his  bless- Prov.  Hi.  9. 
ing :  reason  intimates  so  much,  and  we  beside  have 
€rod*s  express  word  for  it :  Them,  s^th  he,  who  i  Sam.  ii. 
honour  me,  I  will  honour.     He  that  absolutely 
and  independently  is  the  fountain  of  all  honour, 
Jrom    whom,    as    good    king  David    saith,    riches  i  Chron. 
and  honour   cometh,  for  that  he  reigneth  over^^^^'^  ' 
all,  he  will  assuredly  prefer  and  dignify  those,  who 
have  been  at  special  care  and  cost  to  advance  his 
honour.     He  that  hath  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  hisprov.ixiA. 
hands,  and  Jashioneth  them  as  he  pleaseth,  will  raise  ,5*,"""^' 
the  bountiftil  man  in  the  judgments  and  affections 
of  men.     He  that  ordereth  all  the  events  of  things, 
and  disposeth  success  as  he  thinks  fit,  will  cause  the 
bountiful  person's  enterprises  to  prosper,  and  come 
off  with  credit.     He  will  not  suffer  the  reputation 
of  so  real  an  honourer  of  himself  to  be  extremely 
slurred  by  disaster,  to  be  blasted  by  slander,  to  be 
supplanted  by  envy  or  malice;  but  will  bring Jbrth^^- ^"^^ra. 
his  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  his  judgment  as 
the  noon-day, 

3.  God  will  thus  exalt  the  bountiftil  man's  horn 
even  here  in  this  world,  and  to  an  infinitely  higher 
pitch  he  will  advance  it  in  the  future  state:  he 
shall  there  be  set  at  the  right  hand,  in  a  most  ho- 
nourable place  and  rank,  among  the  chief  friends 
and  favourites  of  the  heavenly  King,  in  happy  con- 
sortship  with  the  holy  angels  and  blessed  saints ; 
where,  in  recompense  of  his  pious  bounty,  he  shall, 
from  the  bountiful  hands  of  his  most  gracious  Lord, 
receive  an  incorruptible  crown  of  righteousness, 
and  an  unfading  crown  of  glory.     The  which  God 

HARROW,   vol..  IT.  S 
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SERM.  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant  unto  us  all,  through  Jesus 
^^^^'  Christ  our  Lord ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  praise. 

Amen. 
Heb.  xiii.  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  Jrom 
'^'  ''•  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  weU-pleaS" 
ing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ :  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXII. 


UPON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  BLESSED 

SAVIOUR. 


Phil.  ii.  8. 

Atid  beingjbund  injaskion  as  a  many  he  fumbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross. 

fVHENy  in  consequence  of  the  original  apostasy  SERM. 

from  Crod,  which  did  banish  us  from  paradise,  and  2^55!^ 

by  continued  rebellions  against  him,  inevitable  toCyrii-5- 

our  corrupt  and  impotent  nature,  mankmd  had  for-  278.  iz.  p. 

feited  the  amity  of  God,  (the  chief  of  all  goods,  thejohoui.36. 

fountain  of  all  happiness,)  and  had  incurred  his  dis-  ^®'*  "'*  ^* 

pleasure ;  (the  greatest  of  all  evils,  the  foundation 

of  all  misery :) 

When  poor  man  having  deserted  his  natural  Lord  ireD.iii. 33. 

and  Protector,  other  lords  had  got  dcminion  over  im.  xxn. 

him,  so  that  he  was  captivated  by  the  foul,  malicious,  i7eQ.  \\i  g. 

cruel  spirits,  and  enslaved  to  his  own  vain  mind,  to 

vile  lusts,  to  wild  passions : 

When,  according  to  an  eternal  rule  of  justice,  that  Geo.  iv.  7. 

II  19 
sin  deserveth  punishment,  and  by  an  express  law,^ 

wherein  death  was  enacted  to  the  transgressors  of 
God's  command,  the  root  of  our  stock,  and  conse- 
quently all  its  branches,  stood  adjudged  to  utter  de-iren  v.  16. 
struction : 

s  2 
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SERM.  When,  according  to  St.  Paul's  expressions,  all  the 
XXXII.  y^Qfid  fii0(i8  become  guiUy  before  God,  (or,  sub- 
Rom,  iii.  jected  to  God's  judgment :)  all  men  (Jews  and  Gen- 
^bi««f  rf  tiles)  were  under  sin,  under  condemnation,  under 
Rom.  Hi.  o.  '^^  curse ;  all  men  were  concluded  into  disobe- 
qJ^.».'^-  dience,  and  shut  up  together  (as  close  prisoners) 
Rom.  xi.  under  sin ;  aU  men  had  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
$ii«».  the  glory  of  God :  death  had  passed  over  all,  be- 
Rom.  iu.    cause  all  had  sinned : 

23.  V.  13.       When  for  us,  being  plunged  into  so  wretched  a 
condition,  no  visible  remedy  did  appear,  no  possible 
redress  could  be  obtained  here  below:  (for  what 
means  could  we  have  of  recovering  God's  favour, 
who  were  apt  perpetually  to  contract  new  debts  and 
guilts,  but  not  able  to  discharge  any  old  scores? 
What  capacity  of  mind  or  will  had  we  to  entertain 
mercy,  who  were  no  less  stubbornly  perverse  and 
obdurate  in  our  crimes,  than  ignorant  or  infirm? 
How  could  we  be  reconciled  unto  Heaven,  who  had 
Rom.ri.     an  innate  antipathy  to  God  and  goodness?  [^Sin, 
Rom.  vii.    according  to  our  natural  state,  and  secluding  evan- 
Rom.  vii.    geiical  grace,  reigning  in  our  mo$*tal  bodies^  no 
^^'  good  thing  dwelling  ifi  us ;  there  being  a  predomi- 

nant leuv  in  our  members,  warring  against  the  law 
nom,r\,6.qf  our  mind,  and  bringing  us  into  captivity  to 
9.  *****  "*'  the  law  of  sin ;  a  main  ingredient  of  our  old  man 
Ephes.  iv.  ijeing  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  to  God,  and 
Rom.  riii.  cannot  submit  to  his  law ;  we  being  alienated  from 
•bjc  y^^rif-  the  life  of  God  by  the  blindness  of  our  hearts,  and 
Ephes. ir.  enemies  iti  our  minds  by  wicked  works:"]  How 
C0I0S8.  i.  could  we  revive  to  any  good  hope,  who  were  dead  in 
R^m.y.ioJ^^^P^^^^  «wrf  sius,  God  having  withdrawn  his 
quickening  Spirit  ?  How  at  least  could  we  for  one 
moment  stand  upright  in  God's  sight,  upon  the  na- 
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tural  terms,  excluding  all  sin^  and  exacting  perfect  SERM. 
obedience  ?)  XXXII. 

When  this,  I  say,  was  our  forlorn  and  desperate  Ephet.ii.  5. 
case,  then  Almighty  God,  out  of  his  infinite  good-  [^,^"'7*' 
ness,  was  pleased  to  look  upon  us  (as  he  sometime ''^•*^'"*- 
did  upon  Jerusalem,  lying  polluted  in  her  blood)  £zod. 

xxxiv.  7 

with  an  eye  of  pity  and  mercy,  so  as  graciously  toEsek.'xri. 
design  a  redemption  for  us  out  of  all  that  woful  dis- 
tress :  and  no  sooner  by  his  incomprehensible  wis- 
dom did  he  foresee  we  should  lose  ourselves,  than 
by  his  immense  grace  he  did  conclude  to  restore 
us.- 

But  how  could  this  happy  design  well  be  com-Eph.i.4, 
passed?  How,  in  consistence  with  the  glory,  with ^* "•*"'• 
the  lustice,  with  the  truth  of  God,  could  such  ene- ^ T". '•  ^' 

,  ,  I  Pet.  1. 20. 

mies  be  reconciled,  such  offenders  be  pardoned,  such  ^y-  "U.  8. 
wretches  be  saved  ?  Would  the  omnipotent  Majesty,  25. 
so  affronted,  design  to  treat  with  his  rebels  imme-  '^*  '*  *' 
diately,  without  an  intercessor  or  advocate  ?  Would 
the  sovereign  Governor  of  the  world  suffer  thus  no-  \ 

toriously  hb  right  to  be  violated,  his  authority  to  be 
slighted,  his  honour  to  be  trampled  on,  without  some 
notable  vindication  or  satisfaction  ?  Would  the  great 
Patron  of  justice  relax  the  terms  of  it,  or  ever  permit 
a  gross  breach  thereof  to  pass  with  impunity?  Would  Athan.  de 
the  immutable  Grod  of  truth  expose  bis  veracity  or  his  q^i  ,y. 
constancy  to  suspicion,  by  so  reversing  that  peremptory 
sentence  of  death  upon  sinners,  that  it  should  not  in 
a  sort  eminently  be  accomplished  ?  Would  the  most 
righteous  and  most  holy  God  let  slip  an  opportunity 
so  advantageous  for  demonstrating  his  perfect  love 
of  innocence,  and  abhorrence  of  iniquity  ?  Could  we 
therefore  well  be  cleared  from  our  guilt  without  an 
expiation,  or  reinstated  in  freedom  without  a  ran- 

s3 
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SERM.  som,  or  exempted  from  condemnation  without  some 

^^^^^'  punishment  ? 

No :  God  was  so  pleased  to  prosecute  his  designs 
of  goodness  and  mercy,  as  thereby  nowise  to  im- 
pair or  obscure,  but  rather  to  advance  and  illustrate 
the  glories  of  his  sovereign  dignity,  of  his  severe  jus- 
tice,  of  his  immaculate  holiness,  of  his  unchangeable 
steadiness  in  word  and  purpose.  He  accordingly 
would  be  sued  to  for  peace  and  mercy :  nor  would 
he  grant  them  absolutely,  without  due  compensations 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained;  yet  so,  that  his 
goodness  did  find  us  a  Mediator,  and  furnish  us  with 
means  to  satisfy  him.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
a  simple  remission  of  our  debts ;  yet  so,  that,  saving 
his  right  and  honour,  he  did  stoop  lower  for  an  effec- 
tual abolition  of  them.  He  would  make  good  his 
word,  not  to  let  our  trespasses  go  unpunished ;  yet 
so,  that  by  our  punishment  we  might  receive  advan- 
tage. He  would  manifest  his  detestation  of  wicked- 
ness in  a  way  more  illustrious  than  if  he  had  perse- 
cuted it  down  to  hell,  and  irreversibly  doomed  it  to 
endless  torment. 

But  how  might  these  things  be  effected  ?  Where 
was  there  a  Mediator  proper  and  worthy  to  inter- 
cede for  us  ?  Who  could  presume  to  solicit  and  plead 
in  our  behalf?  Who  should  dare  to  put  himself  be- 
tween God  and  us,  or  offer  to  screen  mankind  from 
the  divine  wrath  and  vengeance  ?  Who  had  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  to  ingratiate 
such  a  brood  of  apostate  enemies  thereto  ?  Who  could 
assume  the  confidence  to  propose  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion, or  to  agitate  a  new  covenant,  wherewith  God 
might  be  satisfied,  and  whereby  we  might  be  saved  ? 
Where,  in  heaven  or  earth,  could  there  be  found  a 
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priest  fit  to  atone  for  sins  so  vastly  numerous,  so  ex-  S  BRM. 
tremely  heinous  ?  And  whence  should  a  sacrifice  be  ^^^^^^^* 
taken,  of  value  sufficient  to  expiate  for  so  manifold 
enormities,  committed  against  the  infinite  Majesty  of 
Heaven  ?  Who  could  ^nd  out  the  everlasting  re-  ^^^^***  ^«^7 
aemptwn  of  mnumerable  souls,  or  lay  down  a  com-^'^'f*  Heb. 
petent  ransom  for  them  all  ?  Not  to  say,  could  also'*' "' 
purchase  for  them  eternal  life  and  bliss  ? 

These  are  questions  which  would  puzzle  all  the 
wit  of  man,  yea,  would  gravel  all  the  wisdom  of 
angels  to  resolve :  for  plain  it  is,  that  no  creature  on 
earth,  none  in  heaven,  could  well  undertake  or  per- 
form this  work. 

Where  on  earth,  among  the  degenerate  sons  of 
Adam,  could  be  found  such  an  high  priest  as  became  Heb.  yii. 
uSyholy^harmlesSj  undeJUed^  separate  from  sinners? 
and  how  could  a  man,  however  innocent  and  pure  as 
a  seraphim,  so  perform  his  duty,  as  to  do  more  than 
merit  or  satisfy  for  himself?  How  many  lives  could    - 
the  life  of  one  man  serve  to  ransom ;  seeing  that  it 
is  asserted  of  the  greatest  and  richest  among  men, 
that  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  Psai.  zUx. 
brother^  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him. 

And  how  could  available  help  in  this  case  be  ex- 
pected from  any  of  the  angelical  host ;  seeing  (beside 
their  being  in  nature  different  from  us,  and  thence 
improper  to  merit  or  satisfy  for  us;  beside  their  com- 
parative meanness,  and  infinite  distance  from  the 
majesty  of  God)  they  are  but  our  fellow-servants,  and 
have  obligations  to  discharge  for  themselves,  and  can- 
not be  solvent  for  more  than  for  their  own  debts  of 
gratitude  and  service  to  their  infinitely-bountiful 
Creator ;  they  also  themselves  needing  a  Saviour,  to 
preserve  them  by  his  ^ace  in  their  happy  state  ? 

s  4 
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SERM.       Indeed,  no  creature  might  aspire  to  so  august  an 

XXXII  O  *  C7 

'  honour,  none  could  achieve  so  marvellous  a  work,  as 
to  redeem  from  infinite  guilt  and  misery  the  noblest 
part  of  all  the  visible  creation  :  none  could  presume 
to  invade  that  high  prerogative  of  Grod,  or  attempt 
to  infringe  the  truth  of  that  reiterated  proclamation, 
isa.  ziui.    /,  even  /,  am  the  LA>rd,  and  beside  me  there  is  no 

II.  zlv.  ai.  ^ 

Ho«.  xiu.  4.  Saviour . 

Wherefore,  seeing  that  a  supereminent  dignity  of 
person  was  required  in  our  Mediator,  and  that  an 
immense  value  was  to  be  presented  for  our  ransom ; 
isa.  liz.  16.  seeing  that  God  saw  there  was  no  man,  and  won- 
^xxT*'  cfererf  (or  took  special  notice)  that  there  was  no  in-- 
tercessor ;  it  must  be  his  arm  alone  that  could  bring 
salvation;  none  beside  God  himself  could  inter- 
meddle therein. 

But  how  could  God  undertake  the  business  ?  Could 
he  become  a  suitor  or  intercessor  to  his  offended 
self?  Could  he  present  a  sacrifice,  or  disburse  a  satis- 
faction to  his  own  justice  ?  Could  God  alone  contract 
and  stipulate  with  God  in  our  behalf?  No ;  surely 
man  also  must  concur  in  the  transaction :  some 
amends  must  issue  from  him,  somewhat  must  be  paid 
out  of  our  stock :  human  will  and  consent  must  be 
interposed,  to  ratify  a  firm  covenant  with  us,  inducing 
obligation  on  our  part.  It  was  decent  and  expedient, 
that  as  man,  by  wilful  transgression  and  presumptu- 
ous self-pleasing,  had  so  highly  offended,  injured, 
and  dishonoured  his  Maker ;  so  man  also,  by  willing 
obedience,  and  patient  submission  to  God's  pleasure, 
should  greatly  content,  right,  and  glorify  him. 
Luke  Cn.  Here  then  did  lie  the  stress ;  this  was  the  knot, 
Tft!Tii.''4?  which  only  Divine  wisdom  could  loose.  And  so  in- 
Rom.  V.  8.  ^j^^j  }^  jjj J  jn  a  lUQst  effectual  and  admirable  way : 

Gal.  IF.  4.  -^ 
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in  correspondence  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  SERM. 
,  (that  God  and  man  both  might  act  their  parts  ^^^^^' 
ftving  us,)  the  blessed  eternal  Word,  the  only  Son  Joi»n  ^-  38. 
rod,  by  the  good- will  of  his  Father,  did  vouchsafe  John  i.  14. 
atercede  for  us,  and  to  undertake  our  redemption ;  1^^1*5^  ** 
)rder  thereto  voluntarily  being  sent  down  from  ^^^J;  \^ 
iren,  assuming  human  flesh,  subjecting  himself  to  p^"^  ^"* 
he  infirmities  of  our  frail  nature,  and  to  the  worst  ^J^^,-  u<^* 
mveniences  of  our  low  condition ;  therein  merit- Heb.ix.  15. 
God's  favour  to  us,  by  a  perfect  obedience  to  thecoi.'s.  2a. 
y  and  satisfying  God's  justice  by  a  most  patient 
urance  of  pains  in  our  behalf;  in  completion  of 
willingly  laying  down  his  life  for  the  ransom  of 

souls,  and  pouring  forth  his  blood  in  sacrifice  for 

sins. 

This  is  that  great  and  wonderful  mystery  of  god- « Tim.  iii. 
Wtj,  (or  of  our  holy  religion,)  the  which  St.  Paul 
e  doth  express,  in  these  words  concerning  our 
»ed  Saviour ;  JVho  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
ught  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  but 
de  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
me?i :  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
nbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
n  the  death  of  the  cross. 

[n  which  words  are  contained  divers  points  very 
ervable.  But  seeing  the  time  will  not  allow  me 
treat  on  them  in  any  measure  as  they  deserve,  I 
II  (waving  all  the  rest)  insist  but  upon  one  par- 
ilar,  couched  in  the  last  words,  even  the  death  o^e«»«v«» 

cross ;  which  by  a  special  emphasis  do  excite  us  ^^  '''••^''• 
consider  the  manner  of  that  holy  passion  which 

now  commemorate ;  the  contemplation  whereof, 
it  is  most  seasonable,  so  it  is  ever  very  profitable. 
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SERM.  Now  then  in  this  kind  of  passion  we  maj  consider 
XXXII.  divers  notable  adjuncts;  namely  these  :  1.  Its  being 
in  appearance  criminal.  2.  Its  being  most  bitter  and 
painful.  3.  Its  being  most  ignominious  and  shamefiiL 
4.  Its  peculiar  advantageousness  to  the  designs  of  our 
Lord  in  suffering.  5.  Its  practical  efficacy. 

I.  We  may  consider  our  Lord's  suffering  as  cri- 
minal;  or  as  in  semblance  being  an  execution  of 
isa.  liii.  1 3.  justice  upon  him.  Se^  as  the  prophet  foretold  of  him, 
was  numbered  among  the  transgressors ;  and  God| 
2Cor.y.2i.saith  St.  Paul,  made  him  sin  for  usy  who  knew  no 
sin :  that  is,  God  ordered  him  to  be  treated  as  a  most 
sinful  or  criminous  person,  who  in  himself  was  per- 
.  fectly  innocent,  and  void  of  the  least  inclination  to 
offend. 
John  ▼.  i8.      So  in  effect  it  was,  that  he  was  impeached  o£  the 
▼u.  12.      highest  crimes ;  as  a  violator  of  the  divine  laws  in 
6i?xxHir*divers  instances;  as  a  designer  to  subvert  their  reli- 
Luke  xxiii.  P^°  ^^^  temple ;  as  an  impostor,  deluding  and  se- 
j^         ..  ducing  the  people ;  as  a  blasphemer,  assuming  to  him- 
63-  self  the  properties  and  prerogatives  of  God ;  as  a  se- 

post  y.  14.  ditious  and  rebellious  person,  perverting  the  nation^ 
johrxJiii.  inhibiting  payments  of  tribute  to  Caesar,  usurping 
^®'  royal  authority,  and  styling  himself  Christ  a  king : 

in  a  word,  as  a  malefactor,  or  one  guilty  of  enormous 
offences ;  so  his  persecutors  avowed  to  Pilate,  If  said 
they,  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have 
delivered  him  up  unto  thee.  As  such  he  was  repre- 
sented and  arraigned ;  as  such,  although  by  a  sentence 
wrested  by  malicious  importunity,  against  the  will 
and  conscience  of  the  judge,  he  was  condemned,  and 
accordingly  suffered  death. 

Now  whereas  any  death  or  passion  of  our  Lord, 
as  being  in  itself  immensely  valuable,  and  most  pre- 
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nous  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  might  have  been  sufficient  SERM. 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  general  designs,  X^^^^- 
(the  appeasing  Grod's  wrath,  the  satisfaction  of  divine 
justice,  the  expiation  of  our  guilt ;)  it  may  be  in- 
quired, why  Grod  should  thus  expose  him,  or  why  he 
should  choose  to  suffer  under  this  odious  and  ugly 
character*?     Which  inquiry  is  the  more  consider- 
able, because  it  is  especially  this  circumstance  which 
crosseth  the  fleshly  sense  and  worldly  prejudices  of 
men,  so  as  to  have  rendered  the  gospel  offensive  to 
the  superstitious  Jews,  and  despicable  to  conceited 
Oentiles.     For  so  Tryphon  in  Justin  Martyr,  al- 
though, from  conviction  by  testimonies  of  scripture, 
he  did  admit  the  Messias  was  to  suffer  hardly ^  yet 
that  it  should  be  in  this  accursed  manner,  he  could 
not  digest.     So  the  great  adversaries  of  Christianity  Ong.  c. 
(Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian)  did  with  most  contempt  83.  Va.  p. 
urge  this  exception  against  it.     80  St.  Paul  did  ob-  J^^  ©; 
serve,  that  Christ  crucified  was  unto  the  Jews  a ' .?•  ^^i  ^y- 

1       ^     !•   ?  nl.  c.  Jul. 

stumblingblockf  and  unto  the  Greeks  jooltshness.  ▼!.  p.  194* 
Wherefore,  to  avoid  those  scandals,  and  that  we  may 
better  admire  the  wisdom  of  Qod  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, it  may  be  fit  to  assign  some  reasons  intimated 
in  holy  scripture,  or  bearing  conformity  to  its  doc- 
trine, why  it  was  thus  ordered.     Such  are  these. 

1.  As  our  Saviour  freely  did  undertake  a  life  of 
greatest  meanness  and  hardship,  so  upon  the  like  ac- 
counts he  might  be  pleased  to  undergo  a  death  most 
loathsome  and  uncomfortable.  There  is  nothing  to 
man's  nature  (especially  to  the  best  natures,  in  which 
modesty  and  ingenuity  do  survive)  more  abominable 

^  Cur  si  Deiis  fuit,  et  inori  voluit,  non  saltern  hon^to  aliquo 
mortis  genere  afifectus  est?  &c.      LacL  iv.  a6.  JusL  M, DiaL 
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SERM.  than  such  a  death.  Grod  for  good  purposes  hath 
planted  in  our  constitution  a  quick  sense  of  disgrace; 
and,  of  all  disgraces,  that  which  proceedeth  from  an 
imputation  of  crimes  is  most  pungent;  and  being 
conscious  of  our  innocence  doth  heighten  the  smart; 
and  to  reflect  upon  ourselves  dying  under  it,  leaving 
the  world  with  an  indelible  stain  upon  our  name  and 
memory,  is  yet  more  grievous.  Even  to  languish 
by  degrees,  enduring  the  torments  of  a  long,  however 
sharp  disease,  would  to  an  honest  mind  seem  more 
eligible,  than  in  this  manner,  being  reputed  and 
handled  as  a  villain,  to  find  a  quick  and  easy  de- 
spatch. 
Lukexxii.  Of  which  humau  resentment  may  we  not  observe 
Mattzxvi.  a  touch  in  that  expostulation,  Be  ye  come  out,  as 
^^'  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves  ?     If  as  a 

man  he  did  not  like  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  thief;  yet 
willingly  did  he  choose  it,  as  he  did  other  most  dis- 
tasteful things  pertaining  to  our  nature,  (the  likeness 
of  man,)  and  incident  to  that  low  condition,  (the 
form  of  a  servant^  into  which  he  did  put  himself: 
such  as  were,  to  endure  penury,  and  to  fare  hardly, 
to  be  slighted,  envied,  hated,  reproached  through  all 
his  course  of  life. 

It  is  well  said  by  a  pagan  philosopher,  that  no 
man  doth  eocpress  such  a  respect  and  devotion  to 
virtue,  as  doth  he  who  forfeiteth  the  repute  of  being 
a  good  man,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  conscience  qf 
being  suchy.  This  our  Lord  willingly  made  his 
case,  being  content  not  only  to  expose  his  life,  but 
to  prostitute  his  fame,  for  the  interests  of  goodness. 

y  Nemo  niihi  videtur  pluris  sestimare  virtutem,  nemo  illi  magis 
esse  devotus,  quam  qui  boni  viri  famam  perdidit,  ne  conscientiam 
|jerderet.     Sen.  Ep.  8i. 
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Had  he  died  otherwise,  he  might  have  seemed  to  SERM. 
purchase  our  welfare  at  a  somewhat  easier  rate ;  he  ^^^^ 
had  not  been  so  complete  a  sufferer;  he  had  not 
tasted  the  worst  that  man  is  liable  to  endure :  there 
had  been  a  comfort  in  seeming  innocent,  detracting 
from  the  perfection  of  his  sufferance. 

Whereas  therefore  he   often  was   in   hazard  of  John  ▼.  iS. 
death,  both  from  the  clandestine  machinations  andPcJlvultr 
the  outrageous  violences  of  those  who  maligned  him, '^'J^;  ^* 
he  did  industriously  shun  a  death  so  plausible,  and 
honourable,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  it  being  not  so  dis- 
graceful to  fall  by  private  malice,  or  by  sudden  rage, 
as  by  the  solemn  deliberate  proceeding  of  men  in 
public  authority  and  principal  credit. 

Accordingly  this  kind  of  death  did  not  fall  upon 
him  by  surprise  or  by  chance ;  but  he  did  Jrom  the  John  ri.  64. 
beginning  foresee  it;  he  plainly  with  satisfaction 
did  aim  at  it :  he,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Gospels,  did 
shew  his  disciples,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  by 
(rod's  appointment  and   his  own  choice ;  that  he  Matt  zH. 
ought^  it  is  said,  to  suffer  many  things,  to  be  re-Liikeix.23. 
jected  by  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  to  Mirifuji! 
be  vilified  by  them,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  be  mocked,  and  scourged,  and  crucified,  as 
a  flagitious  slave.     Thus  would  our  blessed  Saviour, 
in  conformity  to  the  rest  of  his  voluntary  afflictions, 
and  for  a  consummation  of  them,  not  only  suffer  in 
his  body  by  sore  wounds  and  bruises,  and  in  his 
soul  by  doleful  agonies,  but  in  his  name  also  and 
reputation  by  the  foulest  scandals;  undergoing  as 
well  all  the  infamy  as  the  infirmity  which  did  be- 
long to  us,  or  might  befall  us :  thus  meaning  by  all 
means  throughly  to  express  his  charity,  and  exer- 
cise his  compassion  towards  us ;  thus  advancing  his 
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SERM.  merit,  and  discharging  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  our 
^XX"'  behalf. 

2.  Death  passing  on  him  as  a  malefactor  by  puUic 
sentence,  did  best  suit  to  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, was  most  congruous  to  his  intent,  did  most 
aptly  represent  what  he  was  doing,  and  imply  the 
reason  of  his  performance.  For  we  all  are  guilty  in 
a  most  high  degree,  and  in  a  manner  very  notorious; 
the  foulest  shame,  together  with  the  sharpest  pain, 
is  due  to  us  for  affronting  our  glorious  Maker ;  we 
deserve  an  open  condemnation  and  exemplary  pun- 
ishment :  wherefore  he,  undertaking  in  our  stead  to 
bear  all,  and  fully  to  satisfy  for  us,  was  pleased  to 
undergo  the  like  judgment  and  usage;  being  termed, 
being  treated  as  we  should  have  been,  in  quality  of 
an  heinous  malefactor,  as  we  in  truth  are.  What  we 
had  really  acted  in  dishonouring  and  usurping  upon 
God,  in  disordering  the  world,  in  perverting  others, 
that  was  imputed  to  him ;  and  the  punishment  due 

isa.  iiii.6.  to  that  guilt  was  inflicted  on  him.  All  we  Hie 
sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one 
to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  all.  He  therefore  did  not  only 
sustain  an  equivalent  pain  for  us,  but  in  a  sort  did 
bear  an  equal  blame  with  us,  before  God  and  man. 

Acts  ii.  23.  8.  Seeing,  by  the  determinate  counsel  of  God^  it 
was  appointed  that  our  Lord  should  die  for  us,  and 
that  not  in  a  natural,  but  violent  way,  so  as  per- 
fectly to  satisfy  God's  justice,  to  vindicate  his  ho- 
nour, to  evidence  both  his  indignation  against  sin, 
and  willingness  to  be  appeased  ;  it  was  most  fit  that 
affair  should  be  transacted  in  a  way,  wherein  God's 
right  is  most  nearly  concerned,  and  his  providence 
most  plainly  discernible ;  wherein  it  should  be  most 
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apparent  that  God  did  exact  and  inflict  the  punish-  SERM. 
ment,  that  our  Lord  did  freely  jrield  to  it,  and  sub-  ^^^^^' 
missively  undergo  it,  upon  those  very  accounts.  All 
Judgment,  as  Moses  of  old  did  say,  is  God's,  or  is  Dent.  1.17. 
administered  by  authority  derived  from  him,  i^  his 
name,  for  his  interest ;  all  magistrates  being  hb  offi- 
cers and  instruments,  whereby  he  govemeth  and 
ordereth  the  world,  his  natural  kingdom :  whence 
that  which  is  acted  in  way  of  formal  judgment  by 
person^  in  authority,  God  himself  may  be  deemed  in 
a  more  special  and  immediate  manner  to  execute  it, 
as  being  done  by  his  commission,  in  his  stead,  on  his 
behalf,  with  his  peculiar  superintendence.  It  was 
therefore  in  our  Lord  a  signal  act  of  deference  to 
God's  authority  and  justice,  becoming  the  person 
sustained  by  him  of  our  Mediator  and  Proxy,  to  un- 
dei^o  such  a  judgment,  and  such  a  punishment; 
whereby  he  received  a  doom  as  it  were  from  God's 
own  mouth,  uttered  by  his  ministers,  and  bare  the 
stroke  of  justice  from  God's  hand,  represented  by  his 
instruments.  Whence  very  seasonably  and  patiently 
did  he  reply  to  Pilate,  27u>u  hadst  no  power  aver  John  j\x. 
me,  (or  against  me)  except  it  were  given  theejrom  l^* 
above:  impljdng  that  it  was  in  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginally supreme  authority  of  Grod  his  father,  and  to 
his  particular  appointment  upon  this  occasion,  that 
our  Saviour  did  then  frankly  subject  himself  to  those 
inferior  powers,  as  to  the  proper  ministers  of  divine 
justice.  Had  he  suffered  in  any  other  way,  by  the 
private  malice  or  passion  of  men,  God's  special  pro- 
vidence in  that  case  had  been  less  visible,  and  our 
Lord's  obedience  not  so  remarkable.  And  if  he  must 
die  by  public  hands,  it  must  be  as  a  criminal,  under 
a  pretence  of  guilt  and  demerit;  there  must  be  a 
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SERM.  formal  process,  how  full  soever  of  mockery  and  oi 
^^^^^'  rage ;  there  must  be  testimonies  produced,  how  vc 
soever  of  truth  or  probability ;  there  must  be  a  sc 
tence  pronounced,  although  most  corrupt  and  inju 
ous :  for  no  man  is  in  this  way  persecuted,  witho 
colour  of  desert:  otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be  pub 
authority,  and  become  lawless  violence ;  the  pen 
cutor  then  would  put  off  the  face  of  a  magistral 
and  appear  as  a  cut-throat  or  a  robber. 

4.  In  fine,  our  Saviour  hardly  with  such  advantaj 
in  any  other  way,  could  have  displayed  all  kinds 
virtue  and  goodness,  to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the  ec 
fication  of  men,  to  the  furtherance  of  our  salvation 
The  judgment-hall,  with  all  the  passages  leadii 
him  thither,  and  thence  to  execution,  attended  wi 
guards  of  soldiers,  amidst  the  crowds  and  clamou 
of  people,  were  as  so  many  theatres,  on  which  he  hx 
opportune  convenience,  in  the  full  eye  of  the  worl 
JohnxTiii.  to  act  divers  parts  of  sublimest  virtue:  to  exprc 
iTim.Ti.i3.his  insuperable  constancy,  in  attesting  truth,  ai 
maintaining  a  good  conscience ;  his  meekness, 
calmly  bearing  the  greatest  wrongs ;  his  patience, 
contentedly  enduring  the  saddest  adversities  ;  his  e 
tire  resignation  to  the  will  and  providence  of  Goi 
his  peaceable  submission  to  the  law  and  power 
man ;  his  admirable  charity,  in  pitying,  in  excusin 
in  obliging  those  by  his  good  wishes,  and  eame 
prayers  for  their  pardon,  who  in  a  manner  so  inji 
rious,  so  despiteful,  so  cruel,  did  persecute  him,  ye 
in  gladly  suffering  all  this  from  their  hands  for  the 
salvation ;  his  unshakeable  faith  in  God,  and  unalte 
able  love  toward  him,  under  so  fierce  a  trial,  j 
dreadful  a  temptation.  All  these  excellent  virtue 
and  graces,  by  the  matter  being  thus  ordered,  in 
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degree  most  eminent,  and  in  a  manner  very  conspi-  S£RM. 
cuous,  were  demonstrated  to  the  praise  of  God's  name,  ^^^^^' 
and  the  commendation  of  his  truth ;  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  faith  and  hope,  for  an  instruction  and 
an  encouragement  to  us  of  good  practice  in  those 
highest  instances  of  virtue. 

It  is  a  passable  notion  among  the  most  eminent 
pagan  sages,  that  no  very  exemplary  virtue  can  well 
appear  otherwise  than  in  notable  misfortune.  Whence 
it  is  said  in  Plato,  that  to  approve  a  man  heartily 
righteous^  he  must  be  scourged,  tortured,  bounds 
have  his  two  eyes  burnt  out,  and  in  the  close,  having 
suffered  all  evils,  must  be  impaled,  or  crucified^. 
And,  It  was,  saith  Seneca,  the  cup  of  poison  which 
made  Socrates  a  great  man,  and  which  out  of  prison 
did  transfer  him  to  heaven^,  or  did  procure  to  him 
that  lofty  esteem,  affording  him  opportunity  to  sig- 
nalize his  constancy,  his  equanimity,  his  unconcerned- 
ness  for  this  world  and  life.  And,  The  virtue,  saith 
he  again,  and  the  innocence  ofRutilius  would  have 
lain  hid,  if  it  had  not  (by  condemnation  and  exile) 
received  injury ;  while  it  was  violated,  it  brightly 
shone Jbrth^.  And  he  that  said  this  of  others,  was 
himself  in  nothing  so  illustrious,  as  in  handsomely 

'  Magnum  exernplum  nisi  mala  fortuna  non  invenit.  Sen,  de 
Prov.  c.  3. 

OipBaXfAt^f    TcXcvTe?v    •ndma  Kouca    vaBc^y  de»ao'Xi»$(X€V^a'€Ta(.     Plat,  de 

Rep.  2. 

■    Cicuta  magnum  Socratem  fecit.  Sen,  Ep.  13. 

Calix  venenatus,  qui  Socratem  transtulit  e  carcere  in  coelum. 
Sen,  Ep.  67. 

^qualis  fuit  in  tanta  insequalitate  fortune,  &c.  Sen.  Ep.  104. 

^  Rutilii  innocentia  ac  virtus  lateret,  nisi  accepisset  injuriam ; 
dum  violatur,  effulsit.  Sen,  Ep,  79. 
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SERM.  entertaining  that  death  to  which  he  was  by  the 
XXXII.  bloody  tyrant  adjudged.     And  generally,  the  most 
honourable  persons  in  the  judgment  of  posterity  fcnr 
gallant  worth,  to  this  very  end  (as  such  philosophers 
teach)  were  by  divine  Providence  delivered  up  to 
suffer  opprobrious  condemnations  and  punishments^ 
scn.de      by  the  ingrateful  malignity  of  their  times.     So  that 
&c.  '  '  '  the  Greeks,  in  consistence  with  their  own  wisdom 
Stoic.        and  experience,  could  not  reasonably  scorn  that  cross 
J93K  ^^'  which  our  good  Lord  (did  not  only,  as  did  their  best 
worthies,  by  forcible  accidental  constraint  undergo, 
but)  advisedly  by  free  choice  did  undertake,  to  re- 
commend the  most  excellent  virtues  to  imitation, 
and  to  promote  the  most  noble  designs  that  could  be, 
by  its  influence. 

So  great  reason  there  was  that  our  Lord  should 
thus  suffer  as  a  criminal. 

IL  We  may  consider,  that  in  that  kind  his  suffer- 
ing was  most  bitter  and  painful.     Easily  we  may 
imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be  endured  by 
our  Lord  in  his  tender  limbs  being  stretched  forth, 
racked,  and  tentered,  and  continuing  for  a  good  time 
Ps.  xxii.  1 6.  in  such  a  posture ;  by  the  piercing  his  hands  and  his 
feet^  parts  very  nervous  and  exquisitely  sensible,  with 
Ps.  cv.  i8.  sharp  nails,  (so  that,  as  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  the  iron 
entered  into  his  soul ;)  by  abiding  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  sun  scorching,  the  wind  beating,  the 
weather  searching  his  grievous  wounds  and  sores. 
Such  a  pain  it  was  ;  and  that  no  stupifying,  no  trans- 
ient pain,  but  one  both  very  acute  and  lingering : 
for  we  see,  that  he  together  with  his  fellow-sufferers 
had  both  presence  of  mind  and  time  to  discourse. 
Mark  xv.    Evcn  six  louff  hours  did  he  remain  under  such  tor- 

2S»  34-  .    , 

ture,  sustaining  in  each  moment  of  them  beyond  the 
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paDgs  of  an  ordinary  death.  But  as  the  case  was  so  SERM. 
hard  and  sad,  so  the  reason  of  it  was  great,  and  the 
fruit  answerably  good.  Our  Saviour  did  embrace 
such  a  passion,  that,  in  being  thus  content  to  endure 
the  most  intolerable  smarts  for  us,  he  might  demon- 
strate the  vehemence  of  his  love ;  that  he  might  sig- 
nify the  heinousness  of  our  sins,  which  deserved  that 
from  such  a  person  so  heavy  punishment  should  be 
exacted ;  that  he  might  appear  to  yield  a  valuable 
compensation  for  those  pains  which  we  should  have 
suffered;  that  he  throughly  might  exemplify  the 
hardest  duties  of  obedience  and  patience. 

III.  This  manner  of  suffering  was  (as  most  sharp 
and   afflictive,  so)  most  vile  and  shameful;   being 
proper  to  the  basest  condition  of  the  worst  men,  and 
unworthy  of  a  freeman,  however  nocent  and  guilty*^. 
It  was  servile  supplicium,  a  punishment  never  by 
the  Romans,  under  whose  law  our  Lord  suffered, 
legally  inflicted  upon  freemen,  but  upon  slaves  only; 
that  is,  upon  people  scarcely  regarded  as  men,  having 
in  a  sort  forfeited  or  lost  themselves.     And  among 
the  Jews  that  execution   which   most   approached 
thereto,  and  in  part  agreed  with  it,  (for  their  law  did 
not  allow  any  so  inhuman  punishment,)  hanging  up 
the  dead  bodies  of  some  that  had  been  put  to  death, 
was  held  most  infamous  and  execrable  :  for,  Cursed,  Deut.  xsi. 
said  the  law,  is  every  one  thathangeth  upon  a  treeiQ^x,  \\\,  ,3. 
cursed,  that  is,  devoted  to  reproach  and  malediction  ;  ^**''*^*^ 
Accursed  by  God^  saith  the  Hebrew,  that  is,  seeming  ^^"T^'f  ^* , 
to  be  rejected  by  God,  and  by  his  special  order  ex- iie«»  ?««'«. 
posed  to  affhction.  vi.  Or.6i. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  course  of  things,  to  be 

^  Quod  eliani  hotnine  libero»  quamvis  nocente,  videatur  indig- 
num.  Lact.  iv.  a6. 
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SERM.  set  on  high,  and  for  continuance  of  time  to  be  ob« 
XXXII.  jected  to  the  view  of  all  that  pass  by,  in  that  cala- 
mitous posture,  doth  infuse  bad  suspicion,  doth  pro- 
voke censure,  doth  invite  contempt  and  scorn,  doth 
naturally  draw  forth  language  of  derision,  despite,  and 
detestation ;  especially  from  the  inconsiderate,  hard- 
hearted, and  rude  vulgar,   which   commonly  doth 
think,  speak,  and  deal  according  to  event  and  ap- 
pearance:   ( — Sequitur  fortunam  semper^  et  odit 
Heb.  X.  33.  damnatos — )  whence  flcaTp/fco-flo/,  to  he  made  a  gaz- 
ing'Stockj  or  an  object  of  reproach  to  the  multitude, 
is  by  the  apostle  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  primitive  Christians.    And 
•e|i/«»«tiJ-  thus  in  extremity  did  it  befall  our  Lord :  for  we 
^mi!r'     read,  that  the  people  did  in  that  condition  mock, 
Xfixmw^'    jeer,  and  revile  him,  drawing  up  their  noses,  abusing 
Luke  xxUi.  him  by  scurrilous  gestures,  letting  out  their  virulent 
Mattixvii.  and  wanton  tongues  against  him ;  so  as  to  verify 
f^.  xxn.  that  prediction.  lama  reproach  of  men,  and  de- 
MaVt^ix     spised  of  the  people.    All  they  that  see  me  laugh 
33.  xxi.  9.  fn^  to  scorn  :  they  shoot  out  the  lip^  they  shake  the 
headf  sayings  He  trusted  in  the  Lord:  let  him  de» 
liver  him^  seeing  he  delighted  in  him. 

The  same  persons  who  formerly  had  admired  his 
glorious  works,  who  had  been  ravished  with  his  ex- 
cellent discourses,  who  had  followed  and  favoured 
him  so  earnestly,  who  had  blessed  and  magnified 
Luke iv.  15. him,  {for  he^  saith  St.  Luke,  taught  in  the  syn- 
agogues, being  glorified  hy  aU^)  even  those  very 
persons  did  then  behold  him  with  pitiless  contempt 
and  despite.     In  correspondence  to  that  prophecy, 
P8.xxii.  f.'^^y  fooAr  and  stare  upon  me^  elar'^Kei  0  kaog  BeoDpw^ 
Luke  xxiii.  ff^^  people  stood  gazing  on  him,  in  a  most  scorn- 
ful  manner,  venting  contemptuous  and  spiteful  re- 
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proaches  ;    as  we  see  reported  in  the  evangelical  SERM. 
story.  ^^^^^- 

Thus  did  our  blessed  Saviour  endure  the  cross,  Heb.  xii.  2. 
despising  the  shame.  Despising  the  shame,  that 
is,  not  simply  disregarding  it,  or  (with  a  stoical 
haughtiness,  with  a  cynical  immodesty,  with  a  stupid 
carelessness)  slighting  it  as  no  evil ;  but  not  eschew- 
ing it,  or  not  rating  it  for  so  great  an  evil,  that  to 
decline  it  he  would  neglect  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  and  glorious  designs. 

There  is  innate  to  man  an  aversation  and  abhor- 
rency  from  disgraceful  abuse,  no  less  strong  than 
are  the  like  antipathies  to  pain:  whence  cruel  mock- Ueh.  11,$^ 
ings  and  scourgings  are  coupled  as  ingredients  of 
the   sore  persecutions  sustained  by  God's  faithful 
martyrs.     And  generally  men  with  more  readiness 
will  embrace,  with  more  contentedness  will  endure 
the  cruelty  of  the  latter,  than  of  the  former ;  pain 
not  so  smartly  affecting  the  lower  sense,  as  being 
insolently  contemned  doth  grate  upon  the  fancy,  and 
wound  even  the  mind  itself.     For,  the  wounds  ofProy.xnH. 
infamy  do,  as  the  Wise  Man  telleth  us,  go  down  '  *"'  ^  * 
into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly,  reaching  the 
very  heart,  and  touching  the  soul  to  the  quick. 

We  therefore  need  not  doubt,  but  that  our  Saviour 
as  a  man,  endowed  with  human  passions,  was  sen- 
sible of  this  natural  evil ;  and  that  such  indignities 
did  add  somewhat  of  loathsomeness  to  his  cup  of 
affliction ;  especially  considering  that  his  great  cha- 
rity disposed  liim  to  grieve,  observing  men  to  act  so 
indecently,  so  unworthily,  so  unjustly  toward  him : 
yet  in  consideration  of  the  glory  that  would  thence 
accrue  to  God,  of  the  benefit  that  would  redound  to 
us,  of  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  when  he  Hcb.  xu.  2. 
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SERM.  should  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satis- 
^^^'^'  j^d^  he  most  willingly  did  accept,  and  most  gladly 
isa.  liii.  ii.did  comport  with  it.     He  became  a  curse  ^^m^  us, 
Heb. xii. 3. exposed  to  malediction  and  reviling;  he  endured 
the  contradiction,  or  obloquy,  of  sinful  men :  he 
Isa.  mi.  3.  was  despised,  rejected,  and  disesteemed  of  men : 
he  in  common  apprehension  was  deserted  by  God, 
i8a.riii.4.  according  to  that  of  the  prophet,  We  did  esteem 
him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  ({fflicted;  himsdf 
even  seeming  to  concur  in  that  opinion.     So  was  he 
Gal.  iii.  13.  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  we,  as  the  apostle  teach- 
eth,  might  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law; 
that  is,  that  we  might  be  freed  from  the  exemplaiy 
punishment  due  to  our  transgressions  of  the  law, 
with  the  displeasure  of  God  appearing  therein,  and 
the  disgrace  before  the  world  attending  it.    He  chose 
Phil.  ii.  7.  thus  to  make  himself  of  no  reputation,  vouchsafing 
to  be  dealt  with  as  a  wretched  slave,  and  a  wicked 
miscreant,  that  we  might  be  exempted,  not  only 
from  the  torment,  but  also  from  the  ignominy  which 
we  had  merited:  that  together  with  our  life,  our 
safety,  our  liberty,  we  might  even  recover  that  ho- 
nour which  we  had  forfeited  and  embezzled. 

But  lest  any  should  be  tempted  not  sufficiently  to 
value  these  sufferances  of  our  Lord,  as  not  so  rare, 
but  that  other  men  have  tasted  the  like;  lest  any 
should  presume  to  compare  them  with  afflictions  in- 
Orig.  c.  cident  to  other  persons,  as  Celsus  did  compare  them 
3^!  ^**  ^'  with  those  of  Anaxarchus  and  Epictetus ;  it  is  re- 
quisite to  consider  some  remarkable  particulars 
about  them. 

We  may  then  consider,  that  not  only  the  infinite 
dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  perfect  innocency  of 
his  life,  did  enhance  the  price  of  his  sufferings ;  but 
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some  endowments  peculiar  to  bim,  and  some  cir-  SERM. 
cumstances  adhering  to  his  design,  did  much  aug-  ^^^^^^^' 
ment  their  force. 

He  was  not  only,  according  to  the  frame  aud  tem- 
per of  human  natui*e,  sensibly  touched  with  the  pain, 
the  shame,  the  whole  combination  of  disasters  appa- 
rently waiting  on  his  passion ;  as  God  (when  he  did 
insert  sense  and  passion  into  our  nature,  ordering 
objects  to  affect  them)  did  intend  we  should  be,  and 
as  other  men  in  like  circumstances  would  have  been ; 
but  in  many  respects  beyond  that  ordinary  rate :  so 
thatr  no  man,  we  may  suppose,  could  have  felt  such 
grief  from  them  as  he  did,  no  man  ever  hath  been 
sensible  of  any  thing  comparable  to  what  he  did  en- 
dure; that  passage  being  truly  applicable  to  him, 
Beholdy  and  see  if  there  he  any  sorrow  like  to  myhm.  i.  12. 
sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord 
hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  oj^his  fierce  anger ;  as 
that  unparalleled  sweating  out  great  lumps  of  blood  Lake  xxii. 
may  argue ;  and  as  the  terms  expressing  his  resent-  ^' 
ments  do  intimate.     For,  in  respect  of  present  evils, 
he  said  of  himself,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrou)/ul Matt.  lam. 
to  death ;  he  is  said  oS^^/xovery,  to  be  in  great  anguish'joim  xiii. 
and  anxiety,  to  be  in  an  agony  or  pang  of  sorrow.  Miii^iiyf' 
In  regard  to  mischiefs  which  he  saw  coming  on,  he^^' 
is  said  to  be  disturbed  in  spirit^  and  to  be  sore 
amasLed^  or  dismayed  at  them.     To  such  an  exceed- 
ing height  did  the  sense  of  incumbent  evils,  and  the 
prospect  of  impendent  calamities,  the  apprehension 
of  his  case,  together  with  a  reflection  on  our  condi- 
tion, screw  up  his  affections. 

And  no  wonder  that  such  a  burden,  even  the 
weight  of  all  the  sins  (the  numberless  most  heinous 
sins  and  abominations)  that  ever  were  committed  by 
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SERM.  mankind,  by  appropiiation  of  them  to  himself,  lying 
^-^^^^^  on  his  shoulders,  he  should  feel  it  heavy,  or  seem  to 
crouch  and  groan  under  it;  that  in  the  mystical 
Heb.  X.  5.  Psalm,  applied  by  the  apostle  to  him,  he  should  cry 
P8ai.xi.12.out,  Innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me  about; 
mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I 
am  not  able  to  look  up;  they  are  more  than  the 
hairs  of  my  head,  and  my  heart  faileth  me.     The 
sight  of  God's  indignation,  so  dreadfully  j9aming  out 
against  sin,  might  well  astonish  and  terrify  him :  to 
stand,  as  it  were,  before  the  mouth  of  hell  belching 
fire  and  brimstone  in  his  face;  to  lie  down  in  the 
hottest  furnace  of  divine  vengeance ;  to  quench  with 
his  own  heart-blood  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the 
infernal  fire,  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  those  who  will 
not  rekindle  them  to  themselves,)  might  well  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  beget  unconceivable  and  unexpress- 
ible  pressures  of  affliction.    When  such  a  Father  (so 
infinitely  good  and  kind  to  him,  whom  he  so  dearly 
and  perfectly  loved)  did  hide  his  face  from  him,  did 
frown  on   him,  how  could  he  otherwise  than    be 
mightily  troubled?    Is  it  strange  that  so  hearty  a 
love,  so  tender  a  pity,  contemplating  our  sinfulness, 
and   experimenting   our   wretchedness,    should    be 
deeply  touched?    To  see,  I  say,  so  plainly,  to  feel 
so  throughly  the  horrible  blindness,  the  folly,  the 
infidelity,  the  imbecility,  the  ingratitude,  the  incor- 
rigibility, the   strange  perverseness,  perfidiousness, 
malice,  and  cruelty  of  mankind  in  so  many  instances, 
^in  the  treason  of  Judas,  in  the  denial  of  Peter,  in 
the  desertion  of  all  the  apostles,  in  the  spite  and 
rage  of  the  persecutors,  in  the  falsehood  of  the  wit- 
nesses, in  the  abuses  of  the  people,  in  the  compliance 
of  Pilate,  in  a  general  conspiracy  of  friends  and  foes 
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to  sin,)  all  these  surrounding  him,  all  invading  him,  SERM. 
all  discharging  themselves  upon  him ;  would  it  not 
astone  a  mind  so  pure  ?  would  it  not  wound  a  heart 
so  tender  and  full  of  charity  ? 

Surely^  any  of  those  persons  who  fondly  do  pre- 
tend unto,  or  vainly  do  glory  in,  a  sullen  apathy,  or 
a  stubborn  contempt  of  the  evils  incident  to  our  na- 
ture and  state,  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  ut- 
terly dejected :  the  most  resolved  philosopher  would 
have  been  dashed  into  confusion  at  the  sight,  would 
have  been  crushed  into  desperation  under  the  sense 
of  those  evils  which  did  assault  him. 

With  the  greatness  of  the  causes^  the  goodness  of 
his  constitution  did  conspire  to  increase  his  suffer- 
ings. For  surely,  as  his  complexion  was  most  pure 
and  delicate,  his  spirit  most  vivid  and  apprehensive, 
his  affections  most  pliant  and  tractable ;  so  accord- 
ingly would  the  impressions  upon  him  be  most  sen- 
sible,  and  consequently  the  pains  which  he  felt  (in 
body  or  soul)  most  afflictive. 

That  we  in  like  cases  are  not  alike  moved,  that 
we  do  not  tremble  at  the  apprehensions  of  God's 
displeasure,  that  we  are  not  affrighted  with  the 
sense  of  our  sins,  that  we  do  not  with  sad  horror 
resent  our  danger  and  our  misery,  doth  arise  from 
that  we  have  very  glimmering  and  faint  conceptions 
of  those  matters;  or  that  they  do  not  in  so  clear  and 
lively  a  manner  strike  our  fancy ;  (not  appearing  in 
their  true  nature  and  proper  shape,  so  heinous  and 
so  hideous  as  they  really  are  in  themselves  and  in 
their  consequences ;)  or  because  we  have  but  weak 
persuasions  about  them  ;  or  because  we  do  but 
slightly  consider  them ;  or  from  that  our  hearts  are 
very  hard  and  callous,  our  affections  very  cold  and 
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SERM.  duU,  so  that  nothing  of  this  nature  (nothing  beside 
^^^^'  gross  material  affairs)  can  mollify  or  melt  them ;  or 
for  that  we  have  in  us  small  love  to  God,  and  a 
slender  regard  to  our  own  welfare;  in  fine, .for  that 
in  spiritual  matters  we  are  neither  so  wise,  so  sober, 
so  serious,  nor  so  good  or  ingenuous,  in  any  reason- 
able measure,  as  we  should  be.    But  our  Saviour,  in 
all  those  respects,  was  otherwise  disposed*    He  most 
evidently  discerned  the  wrath  of  God,  the  grievous- 
ness  of  sin,  the  wretchedness  of  man,  most  truly, 
most  fully,  most  strongly  represented  to  his  mind: 
he  most  firmly  believed,  yea  most  certainly  knew, 
whatever  God's  law  had  declared  about  them :  he 
did  exactly  consider  and  weigh  them :  his  heart  was 
most  soft  and  sensible,  his  affections  were  most  quick 
and  excitable  by  their  due  objects:  he  was  full  di 
dutiful  love  to  God,  and  most  ardently  desirous  of 
our  good,  bearing  a  more  than  fraternal  good-will 
towards  us.    Whence  it  is  not  so  marvellous  that  as 
a  man,  as  a  transcendently  wise  and  good  man,  he 
was  so  vehemently  affected  by  those  occurrences, 
that  his  imagination  was  so  troubled,  and  his  pas- 
sions so  stirred  by  them ;  so  that  he  thence  did  suf- 
fer in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  unconceivable ;  ac- 
cording to  that  ejaculation  in  the  Greek  liturgies, 

JEfy  /%  unknown  sufferings^  O  Christy  have  mercy 
on  us.     But  further, 

IV.  We  may  consider,  that  this  way  of  suffering 
had  in  it  some  particular  advantages,  conducing  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's  principal  designs. 

Its  being  very  notorious,  and  lasting  a  competent 
time,  were  good  advantages.  For  if  he  had  been 
privately  made  away,  or  suddenly  despatched,  no 
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;uch  great  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  it,  nor  SERM. 
¥ould  the  matter  of  fact  have  been  so  fully  proved,  ^^      ' 
\o  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  conviction  of 
nfidelity;   nor  had  that  his  excellent  deportment 
under  such  bitter  affliction  (his  most  divine  patience, 
meekness,  and  charity)  so  illustriously  shone  forth. 
Wherefore,  to  prevent  all  exceptions,  and  excuses  of 
unbelief,  (together  with  other  collateral  good  pur- 
poses,) divine  Providence  did  so  manage  the  busi- 
ness, that  as  the  course  of  his  life,  so  also  the  manner 
of  his  death,  should  be  most  conspicuously  remark- 
able.    I  spake  freely  to  the  worlds  and  in  ^^cr^/ John  zviii. 
have  I  done  nothings  said   he  of  himself;   and,*^' 
These  things^  said  St.  Paul  to  king  Agrippa,  trere  Acts  xxw. 
not  done  in  a  comer.    Such  were  the  proceedings 
of  his  life,  not  close  or  clancular,  but  frank  and 
open ;  not  presently  hushed  up,  but  leisurely  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  men  might  have 
the  advantage  to  observe  and  examine  them.     And 
as  he  lived,  so  he  died,  most  publicly  and  visibly ; 
the  world  being  witness  of  his  death,  and  so  prepared 
to  believe  his  resurrection,  and  thence  disposed  to 
embrace  his  doctrine ;   according  to  what  he  did 
foretell,  /,  being  lifted  up  from  the  earthy  shall  John  xn 
draw  all  men  to  me :  for  he  drew  all  men,  by  so  (i%n.  u. 
obvious  a  death,  to  take  notice  of  it ;  he  drew  all  *^'^ 
well-disposed   persons,  from   the   wondrous   conse- 
quences of  it,  to  believe  on  him.     And,  As,  said  he  John  iu.  14. 
again,  Moses  did  exalt  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
nessy  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  exalted.     As  the  iren.  w.  5. 
elevation  of  that  mysterious  serpent  did  render  it 
visible,  and  did  attract  the  eyes  of  people  toward  it ; 
whereby,  God's  power  invisibly  accompanying  that 
sacramental  performance,  they  were  cured  of  those 
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SERM.  mortiferous  stings  which  they  had  received:  so  our 
^^^^^'  Lord,  being  mounted  on  the  cross,  allured  the  eyes 
of  men  to  behold  him,  and  their  hearts  to  close  with 
him ;  whereby,  the  heavenly  virtue  of  God's  Spirit 
cooperating,  they  became  saved  from  those  destruc- 
tive sins,  which  from  the  Devil's  serpentine  instiga- 
tions they  had  incurred. 

Another  advantage  of  this  kind  of  suffering  was, 
that  by  it  the  nature  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  did 
intend  to  erect,  was  evidently  signified :  that  it  was 
not  such  as  the  carnal  people  did  expect,  an  external, 
earthly,  temporal  kingdom,  consisting  in  domination 
over  the  bodies  and  estates  of  men,  dignified  by  out- 
ward wealth  and  splendour,  managed  by  worldly 
power  and  policy,  promoted  by  forcible  compulsion 
and  terror  of  arms,  affording  the  advantages  (tf 
safety,  quiet,  and  prosperity  here;  but  a  kingdom 
purely  spiritual,  celestial,  eternal ;  consisting  in  the 
governance  of  men's  hearts  and  minds;  adorned  with 
the  endowments  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  administered 
by  the  conduct  and  grace  of  God's  holy  Spirit ;  up- 
held and  propagated  by  meek  instruction,  by  virtu- 
ous example,  by  hearty  devotion,  and  humble  pa- 
tience; rewarding  its  loyal  subjects  with  spiritual 
joys  and  consolations  now,  with  heavenly  rest  and 
bliss  hereafter.  No  other  kingdom  could  he  presume 
to  design,  who  submitted  to  this  dolorous  and  dis- 
graceful way  of  suffering;  no  other  exploits  could 
he  pretend  to  achieve  by  expiring  on  a  cross;  no 
other  way  could  he  rule,  who  gave  himself  to  be 
managed  by  the  will  of  his  adversaries;  no  other 
benefits  would  this  forlorn  case  allow  him  to  dis- 
john  xvui.  P^nse.  So  that  well  might  he  then  assert.  My 
3^'  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  when  he  was  going 
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in  this  signal  way  to  demonstrate  that  important  SERM. 
truth.  X^xn. 

It  was  also  a  most  convenient  touchstone  to  prove  Luke  ii.35. 
the  genuine  disposition  and  worth  of  men ;   so  as 
to  discriminate  those  wise,  sober,  ingenuous,  sincere, 
generous  souls,  who   could   discern   true  goodness 
through  so  dark  a  cloud,  who  could  love  it  though 
so  ill-favouredly  disfigured,  who  could  embrace  and 
avow  it  notwithstanding  so  terrible  disadvantages ; 
it  served,  I  say,  to  distinguish  those  hlessed  ones,  Matt.  xi.  6. 
who  would  not  he  offended  in  hiniy  or  by  the  scand€d^p'^l\l^' 
qf  the  cross  he  discouraged  from  adhering  to  him,  ^-^^j 
from   the   crew  of  blind,  vain,   perverse,  haughty 
people,   who,   being   scandalized  at   his   adversity, 
would  contemn  and  reject  him. 

Another  considerable  advantage  was  this,  that  by  cjirvs.  tom. 
it  God's  special  providence  was  discovered,  and  his  * 
glory  illustrated  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
For  how  could  it  be,  that  a  person  of  so  low  parent- 
age, of  so  mean  garb,  of  so  poor  condition,  who  un- 
derwent so  lamentable  and  despicable  a  kind  of  death, 
falling  under  the  pride  and  spite  of  his  enemies,  so 
easily  should  gain  so  general  an  opinion  in  the  world 
(even  among  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  greatest  per- 
sons) of  being  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ?  How,  1 1  cor.  ii.s. 
say,  could  it  happen,  that  such  a  miracle  could  be 
effected  without  God's  aid  and  special  concurrence  ? 
That  king  Herod,  who  from  a  long  reign  in  flourish- 
ing state,  with  prosperous  success  in  his  enterprises, 
did  attain  the  name  of  Great;  or  that  Vespasian, 
who  triumphantly  did  ascend  the  imperial  throne, 
should  either  of  them,  by  a  few  admirers  of  worldly 
vanity,  seriously  be  held,  or  in  flattery  be  called  the 
Messias,  is  not  so  strange :  but  that  one  who  was 
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SERM.  trampled  on  so  miserably,  and  treated  as  a  wretched 

XXXII 

caitiff,  should  instantly  conquer  innumerable  hearts, 
and,  from  such  a  depth  of  extreme  adversity,  should 
be  advanced  to  the  sublimest  pitch  of  glory;  that 
Psai.  amiuthe  stoue  wkick  the  builders  with  so  much  scorn  did 
refuse 9  should  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer; 
this  (with  good  assurance  we  may  say)  was  the 
Ijord^s  doings  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
a  Cor.  IV.  7.  Hereby  indeed  the  excellency  of  divine  power 
and  wisdom  was  much  glorified  ;  by  so  impotent,  so 
.  improbable,  so  implausible  means  accomplishing  so 
great  effects ;  subduing  the  world  to  obedience  of 
God,  not  by  the  active  valour  of  an  illustrious  hero, 
but  through  the  patient  submission  of  a  poor,  abused, 
and  oppressed  person  ;  restoring  mankind  to  life  and 
happiness  by  the  sorrowful  death  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. 

V.  Lastly,  the  consideration  of  our  Lord's  suffering 
in  this  manner  is  very  useful  in  application  to  our 
practice  :  no  point  is  more  fruitful  of  wholesome  in- 
struction, none  is  more  forcible  to  kindle  devout  af- 
fections, none  can  afford  more  efficacious  inducements 
and  incentives  to  a  pious  life.  For  what  virtue  will 
not  a  serious  meditation  on  the  cross  be  apt  to  breed 
and  to  cherish  ?  To  what  duty  will  it  not  engage 
and  excite  us  ? 

1.  Are  we  not  hence  infinitely  obliged,  with  most 
humble  affection  and  hearty  gratitude,  to  adore  each 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  ? 

That  God  the  Father  should  design  such  a  re- 
Rom,  viii.  demption  for  us ;  not  sparing  his  own  Son,  {the  Son 
Col.  i.  13.  of  his  lovCy  dear  to  him  as  himself,)  but  delivering 
him  up  for  us^  to  be  thus  dealt  with  for  our  sake : 
that  God  would  endure  to  see  his  Son  in  so  pitiful  a 
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ondition,  to  hear  him  groaning  under  so  grievous  SERM. 

ressures,  to  let  him  be  so  horribly  abused ;  and  that       "^ 

)r  us,  who  deserved  nothing  from  him,  who  had  de- 

lerited  so  much  against  him ;  for  us,  who  were  no 

riends  to  him,  (for  even  when  we  were  enemies ^  we^am.y.  lo. 

jere  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;) 

rho  were  not  any  ways  commendable  for  goodness 

r  righteousness :  (for  Clirist  did  suffer  for  sinners^  i  Pet.  Hi. 

he  just  for  the  unjust;  and  God  commended  his Kom,^. 6. 

we  to  us^  that  while  we  were  siTifnlj  Christ  died]l^ll[^^' 

br  us :)  that  God  thus  should  love  us,  sending  his  ]J^^^  ^^' 

Jon  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sinsy  in  so  dismal  a 

ray  of  suffering,  how  stupendous  is  that  goodness  ! 

ow  vast  an  obligation  doth  it  lay  upon  us  to  reci- 

rocal  affection !  If  we  do  owe  all  to  God,  as  our 

faker,  from  whose  undeserved  bounty  we  did  receive 

11  that  we  have ;  how  much  further  do  we  stand  in- 

ebted  to  him  as  the  Author  of  our  redemption,  from 

rhose  ill-deserved  mercy  we  receive  a  new  being, 

nd  better  state ;  and  that  in  a  way  far  more  obliging ! 

'or  Grod  created  us  with  a  word,  without  more  cost 

r  trouble :  but  to  redeem  us  stood  him  in  huge  ex- 

enses  and  pains ;  no  less  than  the  debasing  of  his 

nly  Son  to  our  frailty,  the  exposing"  him  to  more 

fian  our  misery,  the  withdrawing  his  ^ce  and' re-   ^' 

training  his  bowels  from  his  best  beloved.    If  a  Jew 

len  were  commanded  by  law,  if  a  Gentile  were 

bliged  by  nature,  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart 

nd  all  his  soul;  what  afi*ection  doth  a  Christian, 

nder  the  law  and  duty  of  grace,  owe  unto  him  ?  By 

^hat  computation  can  we  reckon  that  debt  ?  What 

iculties  have  we  sufficient  to  discharge  it?  What 

nite  heart  can  hold  an  affection  commensurate  to 

jch  an  obligation  ? 
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SERM.      And  how  can  it  otherwise  than  inflame  our  heart 
^^f^|;_  with  love  toward  the  blessed  Son  of  Grod,  our  Saviour, 
Eph.  ill.  19.  to  consider  that,  merely  out  of  charitable  pity  toward 
Gai.'ii.'2o.  us,  he  purposely  came  down  from  heaven,  and  took 
j^n'xT.^   our  flesh  upon  him,  that  he  might  therein  undeigo 
\m$  ix^i,  those  extreme  acerbities  of  pain,  and  those  most  ugly 
7mi  ri$ —  indignities  of  shame  for  us  ?  Crreater  love,  said  he, 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  doum  his  lift 
for  his  friends.     But  that  God  should  lay  down  his 
life,  should  pour  forth  his  blood,  should  be  aspersed 
with   the  worst  crimes,  and   clothed  with   foulest 
shame,  should  be  executed  on  a  cross  as  a  roalefactiv 
and  a  slave,  for  his  enemies  and  rebellious  traitors, 
what  imagination  can  devise  any  expression  of  cha- 
rity or  friendship  comparable  to  this  ?  Wherefore  if 
love  naturally  be  productive  of  love,  if  friendship 
justly  meriteth  a  correspondence  in  good-will,  what 
effect  should  the  consideration  of  so  inefiable  a  love, 
of  so  unparelleled  friendship,  have  upon  us  ? 

How  can  any  serious  reflection  on  this  event  fail 
to  work  hearty  gratitude  in  us  toward  our  good 
Lord  ?  For  put  case  any  person  for  our  sake  (that 
he  might  rescue  us  from  the  greatest  mischiefs,  and 
purchase  for  us  the  highest  benefits)  willingly  should 
deprive  himself  of  all  his  estate,  (and  that  a  very 
large  one,)  of  his  honour,  (and  that  a  very  high  one,) 
of  his  ease  and  pleasure,  (and  those  the  most  perfect 
and  assured  that  could  be ;)  that  he  should  expose 
himself  to  the  greatest  hazards,  should  endure  the 
sorest  pains  and  most  disgraceful  ignominies ;  should 
prostitute  his  life,  and  in  most  hideous  manner  lose 
it,  merely  for  our  sake :  should  we  not  then  appre- 
hend and  confess  ourselves  monstrously  ingrateful, 
if  we  did  not  most  deeply  resent  such  kindness ;  if 
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upon  all  occasions  we  did  not  express  our  thankful-  S£RM. 
ness  for  it ;  if  we  did  not  ever  readily  jrield  all  the  ^^^^^' 
acknowledgment  and  all  the  requital  we  were  able  ? 
The  case  in  regard  to  our  blessed  Saviour  is  like  in 
kind ;  but  in  degree,  whatever  we  can  suppose  doth 
infinitely  fall  below  the  performances  of  him  for  us, 
who  stooped  from  the  top  of  heaven,  who  laid  aside 
the  majesty  and  the  felicity  of  God,  for  the  infamies 
and  the  dolours  of  a  cross,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
firom  the  torments  of  hell,  and  instate  us  in  the  joys 
of  paradise.  So  that  our  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
him  are  unexpressibly  great ;  and  we  cannot  with 
any  face  deny  ourselves  to  be  most  basely  un- 
worthy, if  the  effects  in  our  heart  and  life  be  not 
answerable. 

Nor  should  we  forget,  that  also  upon  this  account 
we  do  owe  great  love  and  thanks  to  God  the  Holy  John  iii.34. 
Ghost,  who,  as  he  did  originally  conspire  in  the  won- 
derful project  of  our  redemption,  as  he  did  exe- 
cutiirely  by  miraculous  operation  conduct  our  Saviour 
into  his  fleshly  tabernacle,  as  he  did  by  unmeasur- 
able  communications  of  divine  virtue  assist  his  hu- 
manity through  all  the  course  of  his  life ;  so  in  this 
juncture  he  did  inspire  him  with  charity  more  than 
human,  and  did  support  him  to  undergo  those  pressures 
with  invincible  patience ;  and  so  did  sanctify  all  this 
sacerdotal  performance,  that  our  Lord,  as  the  apostle 
doth  affirm,  did  through  the  eternal  Spirit  qfferuthAx,!^ 
himself  without  spot  to  God. 

2.  What  surer  ground  can  there  be  of  faith  in  tlh 

God,  what  stronger  encouragement  of  hope,  than  is 
suggested  by  this  consideration  ?   For  if  God  steaid- 1  ivt  i.  20. 
fastly  did  hold  his  purpose,  and  faithfully  did  accom-^^i.  y\JJ* 
plish  his  word  in  an  instance  so  distasteful  to  his 
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SERM.  own  heart  and  bowels;  how  can  we  ever  auapeci 
^^^^5ILhis  constancy  and  fidelity  in  any  case?  how  can 

we  distrust  the  completion  of  any  divine  promise  ? 
Rom.  Till.      If  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  deUvend 
^^'  him  up  for  us,  to  the  suffering  of  so  contumelioiis 

affliction ;  how  can  we  any  ways  be  diffident  of  hii 
bounty,  or  despair  of  his  mercy  ?  how,  as  the  apostle 
doth  argue,  shall  he  not  also  with  himjreely  give  m$ 
all  things  ? 

If  ever  we  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  God*s  gaodmmf 

will  not  this  experiment  thereof  convince  and  satisfy 

us?  For  what  higher  kindness  could  God  express, 

what  lower  condescension  could  he  vouchsafe,  by 

what  pledge  could  he  more  clearly  or  surely  testify 

his  willingness  and  his  delight  to  do  us  good,  than 

by  thus  ordering  his  dearest  Son  to  unde^;a  such 

miseries  for  us  ? 

Quia  de  se      If  the  greatucss  of  our  sins  discourageth  us  from 

pro  qao '    entertaining  comfortable  hopes  of  mercy,  will  it  not 

ihTcsse  Tol  1*^1*  our  hearts,  to  consider  that  such  a  punishment 

pj.?™"*  hath  been  inflicted  to  expiate  them,  which  might 

<2p^^.ar. content  the  most  rigorous   severity;  that   such  t 
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GRi.iii.  13.  price  is  laid  down  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse, 
I  Pet  L 19.  which  richly  may  suffice  to  discharge  it ;  that  such  a 
sacrifice  hath  been  offered,  which  God  hath  avowed 
for  most  available,  and  acceptable  to  himself?  So 
that  now  what  can  justice  exact  more  from  us? 
What  have  we  further  to  do,  than  with  a  penitent 
and  thankful  heart  to  embrace  the  mercy  purchased 
Bom.  viii.  for  us  ?   Who  is  he  that  condemneth,  seeing  CJirist 
1Pet.ii.24.  Aa^A  died,  and  hath  his  own  self  borne  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree  f  Whatever  the  wounds  of 
our  conscience  be,  is  not  the  blood  of  the  cross,  tem- 
pered with  our  hearty  repentance,  and  applied  by  a 


^Ay  ftiltb$  a  ioveteigii  batbam)  df  tirttie  sufficient  to  SERtt. 
imt  theiii  ?  And  may  we  ndt  by  his  &iripei  be  healed?  ^^^^^* 
Fiftve  ire  not  abundant  reason^  with  the  holy  apostle,  >  Pet.u.a4« 
bb  joy  t'A  £rorf  through  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ;  btfKom.v.  n. 
u^hmn  we  hate  received  the  at^neni^t?  Is  it  not  to 
i^ir^ftte  th^  Worth,  to  disparage  the  efficacy  of  our 
Lord's  pa^on,  any  ways  to  despair  of  mercy,  or  to 
be  disconsolate  for  guilt ;  ad  if  the  cross  Were  not 
gfbougb  Wdfthy  to  cdtiipensate  for  dur  unworthiness, 
it  dur  SaTiduf  s  patience  could  not  balaUM  otlr  dls- 
(Ai^ieikre  ? 

8.  It  itideed  may  yidld  great  joy  and  sj^hfly 
consolation  to  ns,  to  cdtitemplM^  <hir  Lord  upon 
^  dfoss,  e^efcisidg  his  immense  cbsHrity  tdward  us, 
etansactittg  all  the  work  of  dot  redemptidti,  defeat- 
ing all  the  Mamies,  and  evacuating  all  the  obstacles 
[>f  our  salvation. 

May  We  Hot  delectably  ^oflsider  him   as  there  Extendu 
^retcbiilg  forth  his  arms  (^  kindness^  With  them  to  m^"^^ 
^ttibrace  the  world,  and  to  redeive  all  mankind  under  ^;.i^;6. 
the  wings  of  his  protection  ?   as  there  ^reading  out  '"^  **^-  *• 
his  hands^  With  them  earnestly  inviting  and  entreat- 
ing ns  io  accept  the  overtutes  of  graee^  procuined  by 
him  for  us  ? 

Is  it  not  Sweet  and  satisfactory,  td  view  our  great  Ler.  ii^. »«. 
High  Priest  on  that  high  altar  ofiferiiig  up  his  own  Tom.  A. 
pure  fleshy  and  pouring  out  his  precious  Mood,  as  an  i^'pe  Leo  i. 
universal,  complete  sacrifice,  propitiatory  for  the  sins 
of  mankind  ?  ^ 

Is  it  not  a  goodly  object  to  behold  humility  and 
pfrtience  so  gloriously  rearing  themselves  above  all 
worldly,  all  infernal  pride  and  insolence;  by  the* 
cross  ascending  unta  the  celestial  throne  of  dignity 
and  majesty  superlative  ? 
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SERM.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  our  Lord  there 
^^^^^'  standing  erect,  not  only  as  a  resolute  sufferer^  but  as 
CoLii.  15.  a  noble  conqueror,  where  having  spoiled  principal' 
ities  andpowerSf  he  made  a  solemn  shoWy  triumph- 
ing over  them?  Did  ever  any  conqueror,  loftity 
seated  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  yield  a  spectacle  so 
gallant  and  magnificent?  Was  ever  tree  adorned 
with  trophies  so  pompous  and  splendid  ? 

To  the  exterior  view  and  carnal  sense  of  men,  our 
Lord  was  then  indeed  exposed  to  scorn  and  shame; 
but  to  spiritual  and  sincere  discerning,  all  his  and 
our  enemies  did  there  hang  up  as  objects  of  con- 
tempt, utterly  overthrown  and  undone, 
'o  Ux«fi$.       There  the  Devil,  that  strong  and  sturdy  one,  did 
%^'''^''    hang  up  bound  in  chains,  disarmed  and  rifled,  quite 
ai",  sa?'     baffled  and  confounded,  mankind  being  rescued  irom 
Heb.  a.  14.  jijg  tyrannic  power. 

There  the  world,  with  its  vain  pomps,  its  coun- 
terfeit beauties,  its  bewitching  pleasures,  its  fondly 
admired  excellencies,  did  hang  up,  all  defaced  and 
Gal.  ri.  14.  disparaged ;  as  it  appeared  to  St.  Paul :   for   God, 
saith  he,  forhid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  hy  which  the  world  is  crucified  to 
mCy  and  I  unto  the  world. 
Gal.  u.  ao.      There,  in  a  most  lively  representation,  and  most 
Cbi^iii.  5.  admirable  pattern,  was  exhibited  the  mortification 
Rom.  viii.  qfourflcsh^  with  its  affections  and  lusts ;   and  our 
old  man  was  crucified,  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
he  destroyed. 
iPetii.a4.     There  our  sins,  being,  as  St.  Peter  telleth  us,  car- 
ried up  by  him  unto  the  gibbet,  did  hang  as  marks 
Rom.Tiii.a.of  his  victorfous  prowess,  as  malefactors  by  him  con- 
demned  in  thefiesh,  as  objects  of  our  horror  and 
hatred. 
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There  death  itself  hung  gasping,  with  its  sting  SERM. 
pulled  out,  and  all  its  terrors  quelled;  his  death ^^^^^ 
having  prevented  ours,  and  induced  immortality.        «  Cor.  xv. 

There  all  wrath,  enmity,  strife,  (the  banes  of  com-  iTimX  lo. 
fortable  life,)  did  hang  abolished  in  his  flesh,  and  Eph!  li! '5^ 
slain  upon  the  cross,  by  the  blood  whereof  he  made  J^j  .^ 


so. 


peace,  and  reconciled  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth. 

There  manifold  yokes  of  bondage,  instruments  of 
vexation,  and  principles  of  variance,  even  all  the  Coi.  u.  14. 
handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us, 
did  hang  up,  cancelled  and  nailed  to  the  cross. 

So  much  sweet  comfort  by  special  consideration 
may  be  extracted  from  this  event,  which  in  appear- 
ance was  most  doleful,  but  in  effect  the  most  happy 
that  ever  by  Providence  was  dispensed  to  the  world. 
Further, 

4.  This  consideration  is  most  useful  to  render  us 
very  humble  and  sensible  of  our  weakness,  our  vile- 
ness,  our  wretchedness.     For  how  low  was  that  our 
fall,  from  which  we  could  not  be  raised  without 
such  a  depression  of  God's  only  Son  !  How  great 
is  that  impotency,  which  did  need  such  a  succour 
to  relieve  it!  How  abominable   must  be  that   in- 
iquity, which   might  not  be  expiated  without  so 
costly  a  sacrifice !   How  deplorable  is  that  misery, 
which  could  not  be  removed  without  commutation 
of  so  strange  a  suffering !  Would  the  Son  of  God'^^'^'LJjj- 
have  so  emptied  and  abased  himself  for  nothing  ?  u-  7* 
Would  he  have  endured  such  pains  and  ignominies 
for  a  trifle?   No,  surely;    if  our  guilt  had  been 
slight,  if  our  case  had  been  tolerable,  the  divine 
wisdom  would  have  chosen  a  more  cheap  and  easy 
remedy  for  us. 
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SERM.      \%\%  not  madness  for  us  to  be  coacdte4  ^  any 

^^P^'  ^^^  i^  ourselves,  to  confide  in  wy  m^rit  of  av 
works,  to  glory  in  any  thing  belonging  to  us^  to 
fancy  ourselves  brave,  fine,  happy  persons*  worthy  of 
great  respect  and  esteem ;  wh^nas  our  unworthin^ 
our  demerit,  our  forlorn  estate  did  extort  from  ^ 
most  gracious  God  a  displeasure  needing  such  %  re- 
conciliation, did  impose  upon  the  most  glorious  Son 
of  God  fi  necessity  to  undergo  sucb  <t  pumsbmy^nt  in 
our  behalf? 

How  o^n  we  reaspn^y  pretend  to  npy  honours 
or  justly  assume  mj  i*egard  to  ourselves,  wti^nw 

I  Cor.  ii.8.  the  firstbom  of  heaven,  the  Ji4^d  tf glory f  partakar 
'of  divine  majesty,  was  fain  to  mc^  hm^Jf  ^  w^ 
reputation^  to  put  himself  intp  fJie  garb  qf  a  ser- 
vant, and,  under  the  imputation  of  a  nialefactor,  tp 
bear  such  disgrace  and  infamy  in  our  room,  in  lieu 
of  the  confusion  due  to  us  ? 
What  more  palpable  confutation  can  there  be  of 

acor.x.5.  human  vanity  and  arrogance,  of  all  lofty  imagina- 
tions, all  presumptuous  confidences,  all  turgid  hu- 
mours, aU  fond  self-pleasings  and  self-admirings, 
than  is  that  tragical  cross,  wherein,  as  in  a  glass, 
our  fi;>ul  deformity)  our  pitiful  meanness,  our  help- 
less infirmity,  our  sad  wofulness  are  so  plainly  r^- 
presented* 

Well  surely  may  we  say  with  St.  Austin,  Let  man 
now  at  length  blush  to  be  proud^for  whom  God  is 
made  so  humble.     [And  since,  as  he  doth  add,  ^this 

^  Jam  Umdem  erubescat  homo  esse  superbus,  propter  quem 
factu9  est  htimilis  Deus.  Aug.  in  Ps,  xviii. 

Iste  ingens  morbus  omnipotentem  Medicum  de  coelo  deduxit, 
usque  ad  formam  servt  humiliavit,  contumeliis  egit,  ligno  sut- 
pendit,  ut  per  salutem  tants  medicinae  curetur  hie  tumor.  Ibid, 
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great  disease  of  soul  did  bring  dawn  the  almighty  SERM. 
J^sieianjram  heaven,  did  humble  him  to  the  form  ^^^^^^ 
of  a  servant^  did  sulyect  him  to  contumelies^  did 
suspend  him  on  a  cross,  that  this  tumour  by  virtue 
of  so  great  a  medicine  might  he  cured ;]  may  not 
he  well  be  presumed  incurable,  who  is  not  cured  of 
his  pride  bj  Uiis  medicine;  in  whom  neither  the  rea* 
son  of  the  case,  nor  the  force  (^  such  an  example, 
can  work  humility  ? 

5«  But  further,  while  this  contemplation  doth 
breed  sober  humility,  it  also  sTiould  preserve  us  from 
base  abjectness  of  mind ;  for  it  doth  evidently  de<- 
monstrate,  that,  according  to  God's  infedlible  judg- 
ment, we  are  very  considerable ;  that  our  souls  are 
capable  of  high  regard ;  that  it  is  a  great  pity  we 
^loald  be  lost  and  abandoned  to  ruin.  For  surdy, 
had  not  God  much  esteemed  and  respected  us,  he 
would  not  for  our  sakes  have  so  debased  himself,  or 
deigned  to  endure  so  much  for  our  recovery ;  divine 
justice  would  not  have  exacted  or  accepted  such  a 
ransom  fior  our  souls,  had  they  been  of  little  worth. 
We  should  not  therefore  slight  ourselves,  nor  demean 
ourselves  like  sorry,  contemptible  wretches,  as  if  we 
deserved  no  consideration,  no  pity  from  ourselves ; 
as  if  we  thought  our  souls  not  worth  saving,  which  Acts  xHi. 
yet  our  Lord  thought  good  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a 
rate  ^.  By  so  despising  or  disregarding  ourselves,  do 
we  not  condemn  the  sentiments,  do  we  not  vilify 

Quae  superbia  sanari  potest,  si  humilitate  Filii  Dei  noo  saoa- 
tur  ?     Aug,  de  Agone  Chr,  cap.  xi. 

*  Aut  vero  pro  niinimo  habet  Deus  hominem,  propter  quem 
niori  voluit  Filium  suum?  Aug.  in  PsaL  cxlviii. 

Si  vobis  ex  terrena  fragilitate  viles  estis,  ex  pretio  vestro  vos 
s^tiinate.  Aug. 
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SERM.  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  so  with  a  pitiful  mean- 
^^^^ness  of  spirit  joining  the  most  unworthy  injustice 
and  ingratitude  ?     Again, 

6.  How  can  we  reflect  upon  this  event  without 
extreme  displeasure  against,  and  hearty  detestation 
of  our  sins  ?  those  sins  which  indeed  did  bring  such 
^        tortures  and  such  disgraces  upon  our  blessed  Re^ 
deemer  ?  Judas,  the  wretch  who  betrayed  him ;  the 
Jewish  priests  who  did  accuse  and  prosecute  him; 
the  wicked  rout  which  did  abusively  insult  over 
him;  those  cruel  hands  that  smote  him;  those  pi- 
tiless  hearts   that  scorned   him ;    those    poisonous 
tongues  that   mocked   him   and   reviled  him;   all 
those  who  were  the  instruments  and  abettors  of  his 
;    affliction,  how  do  we  loathe  and  abhor  them !  how 
\   do  we  detest  their  names  and  execrate  their  memo- 
'    ries !  But  how  much  greater  reason  have  we  to  abo- 
minate our  sins,  which  were  the  true,  the  principal 
Rom.  iv.     actors  of  all  that  woful  tragedy !  He  was  delivered 
^^  fo^  ^^^  offences:   they  were  indeed  the  traitors, 

2Cor.v.3i.which  by  the  hands  of  Judas  delivered  him  up.  He 
that  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin  for  us;  that  is, 
was  accused,  was  condemned,  was  executed  as  a 
sinner  for  us.  It  was  therefore  we,  who  by  our  sins 
did  impeach  him ;  the  spiteful  priests  were  but  our 
advocates :  we  by  them  did  adjudge  and  sentence 
him  ;  Pilate  was  but  drawn  in  against  his  will  and 
conscience  to  be  our  spokesman  in  that  behalf:  we 
by  them  did  inflict  that  horrid  punishment  on  him ; 
the  Roman  executioners  were  but  our  represent- 
Gai.  ill.  13.  atives  therein.  He  became  a  curse  for  us ;  that 
is,  all  the  mockery,  derision,  and  contumely  he  en- 
dured, did  proceed  from  us ;  the  silly  people  were 
but  properties  acting  our  parts.    Our  sins  were  they 
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that  cried  out,  Crucifige^  {Crucify  him,  crucify  him,)  SERM. 
with  clamours  more  loud  and  more  importunate  than  ^^^^^^' 
did  all  the  Jewish  rabble  ;  it  was  thej,  which  by  the 
borrowed  throats  of  that  base  people  did  so  outrage- 
ously persecute  him.     He  was  wounded  for  ot^r  isa.  uu.  5. 
transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  it 
was  they,  which  by  the  hands  of  the  fierce  soldiers, 
and  of  the  rude  populace,  as  by  senseless  engines,  did 
buffet  and  scourge  him ;  they  by  the  nails  and  thorns 
did  pierce  his  flesh,  and  rend  his  sacred  body.  Upon 
them,  therefore,  it  is  most  just  and  fit  that  we  should 
turn  our  hatred,  that  we  should  discharge  our  indig- 
nation. 

7.  And  what  in  reason  can  be  more  powerful  to- 
ward working  penitential  sorrow  and  remorse,  than 
reflection  upon  such  horrible  effects,  proceeding  from 
our  sins  ?  How  can  we  forbear  earnestly  to  grieve, 
considering  ourselves  by  them  to  have  been  the  per- 
fidious betrayers,  the  unjust  slanderers,  the  cruel 
persecutors  and  barbarous  murderers  of  a  person  so 
innocent  and  lovely,  so  good  and  benign,  so  great 
and  glorious ;  of  God's  own  dear  Son,  of  our  best 
friend,  of  our  most  gracious  Redeemer? 

8.  If  ingenuity  will  not  operate  so  far,  and  hereby 
melt  us  into  contrition  ;  yet  surely  this  consideration 

must  needs  affect  us  with  a  religious  fear.  For  can  Psai.  cxix. 
we  otherwise  than  tremble  to  think  upon  the  hein- 
ous guilt  of  our  sins,  upon  the  dreadful  fierceness  of 
God*s  wrath  against  them,  upon  the  impartial  seve- 
rity of  divine  judgment  for  them,  all  so  manifestly 
discovered,  all  so  livelily  set  forth  in  this  dismal 
spectacle  ?  If  the  view  of  an  ordinary  execution  is 
apt  to  beget  in  us  some  terror,  some  dread  of  the 
law,  some  reverence  toward  authority ;  what  awful 
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SERlL  impneisioiis  should  thk  singular  example  of  divine 
^^^^^^*  jvBtice  work  upon  m  ? 

How  greatly  we  should  be  moved  themb7»  what 
affections  it  should  raise  in  u8»  we  mnj  even  lean 
iiom  the  most  inanimate  creatures :  finr  the  whole 
world  did  seem  affected  thereat  with  horror  and 
eonflision  s  the  frame  of  things  was  discomposed 
and  disturbed ;  aU  nature  did  feel  a  kind  of  eompa»- 
iion  and  compunction  for  it.  The  sun  (as  fiom 
aversion  and  shame)  did  hide  his  face,  leaving  Che 
WOTld  covered  for  three  hours  with  mournful  Uacfc^ 
ness ;  the  boweb  of  the  earth  did  jearo  and  qpiake; 
the  rocks  did  split ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent; 
the  graves  did  open  themselves^  and  the  dead  bodies 
were  roused  up.  And  can  we  then  (who  are  the 
most  concerned  in  the  event)  be  more  stupid  thaa 
the  earth,  more  obdurate  than  rocks^  more  drowij 
than  interred  carcasses,  the  most  insensible  and  im- 
movable things  in  nature  ?  But  further, 

9.   How  can   the  meditation  on  this  event  do 
otherwise  than  hugely  deter  us  from  all  wilful  dis- 
obedience and  commission  of  sin  ?  For  how  thereby 
can  we  violate  such  engagements,  and  thwart  such 
an  examjde  of  obedience?   How  thereby  can  we 
abuse    so    wonderful    goodness,    and    disoMige    so 
transcendent  charity?  How  thereby  can  we  reject 
that  gentle  dominion  over  us,  which  our  Redeemer 
Tit  ii.  i^  did  so  dearly  purchase,  or  renounce  the  Ijord  that 
19.     '    '  bought  us  at  so  high  a  rate  ?  With  what  heart  caa 
f^ntitwe  bring  upon  the  stage,  and  act  over  that  diit^ 
I  Cor.  Ti/*  ^^8^7'  renewing  all  that  pain  and  all  that  disgrace 
??v   *  ^  to  our  Saviour :  as  the  apostle  teacheth  that  we  do 
iwyrmtH    by  apostasy,  crucifying  to  ourselves  the  Son  of  God 
^^'^      qfreshj  and  putting  him  to  an  open  shame  ?  Can 
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ve  without  horror  tread  underfoot  the  Son  qfGody  SERM. 
ind  count  the  hlood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  X^^^- 
'hifig ;  (as  the  same  divine  apostle  saitfa  all  wilful  Heb.x.  16. 
Tansgressors  do;)   vilifying  that  most  sacred  and/ui^«MmM 
precious  blood,  so  freely  shed  for  the  demonstration  v'^an. 
)f  God's  mercy,  and  ratification  of  his  gracious  in- *^!|^' jj^" 
mentions  toward  us,  as  a  thing  of  no  special  worth  or 
consideration  ;  despising  all  his  so  kind  and  painful 
endeavours  for  our  salvation ;  defeating  his  most 
charitable  purposes  and  earnest  desires  for  our  wel- 
fare ;  rendering  aU  bis  so  bitter  and  loathsome  suf- 
ferings in  regard  to  us  utterly  vain  and  fruitless,  yea 
indeed  very  hurtful  and  pernicious  ?  For  if  the  cross 
lo  not  save  us  from  our  sins,  it  will  much  aggravate 
their  guilt,  and  augment  their  punishment ;  bringing 
%  severer  condemnation  and  a  sadder  ruin  on  us. 
Again, 

10.  This  consideration  affordeth  very  strong  en- 
gagements to  the  practice  of  charity  towards  our 
neighbour.  For  what  heart  can  be  so  hard,  that 
the  blood  of  the  cross  cannot  mollify  into  a  charitable 
and  compassionate  sense  ?  Can  we  forbear  tp  love 
those,  toward  whom  our  Saviour  did  bear  so  tender 
affection,  for  whom  he  was  pleased  to  sustain  so  wo- 
ful  tortures  and  indignities  ?  Shall  we  not,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  most  urgent  commands,  in  conformity  to 
tiis  most  notable  example,  in  grateful  return  to  him 
for  his  benefits,  who  thus  did  gladly  suffer  for  us, 
discharge  this  most  sweet  and  easy  duty  towards  his 
beloved  friends  ?  Shall  we  not  be  willing,  by  parting 
with  a  little  superfluous  stuff  for  the  relief  of  our 
poor  brother,  to  requite  and  gratify  him,  who,  tp 
succour  us  in  our  distress,  most  bountifully  did  part 
with  his  wealth,  with  his  glqry,  with  his  pleasure,  iCor.  Tiii.9« 
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SERM.  with  his  life  itsdf  ?  Shall  we  not  meekly  comport 
XXXII.  ^*^^  gQ  infirmity,  not  bear  a  petty  neglect^  not  foTgi?e 
£pb.!T.3i.a  small  injury  to  our  brother,  whenas  our  Lord  did 

CCHa  111*   I^a 

for  us  and  from  us  bear  a  cross,  to  procure  remisskxi 

for  our  innumerable  most  heinous  affronts  and  of- 

fences  against  Almighty  God  ?  Can  a  heart,  vmd  of 

mercy  and  pity,  with  any  reason  or  modesty  pretend 

to  the  mercies  and  compassions  of  the  cross  ?  Can 

we  hope  that  Grod  for  Christ's  sake  will  pardon  us,  if 

we  for  Christ's  sake  will  not  foi^ve  our  neighbour? 

joh.zT.i2.     Can  we  hear  our  Lord  saying  to  us,  I%is  is  mjf 

command,  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 

johnxHi.  you;  and,  Hereby  shaU  all  men  know  that  ye 

^^'         are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another  f  Can  we 

£ph.  T.  2.  hear  St.  Paul  exhorting,  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also 

hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  om 

qffering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweetsmeUhg 

^om.  XV.   savour :  and.  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 

infirmities  of  the  weak — For  even  Christ  pleased 

not  himself,  but,  as  it  is  written.  The  reproaches  of 

them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me  ?  Can  we  at- 

i  John  17.  tend  to  St.  John's  arguing.  Beloved,  if  Crod  so  loved 

us,  then  ought  we  also  to  love  one  another.  Hereby 

we  perceive  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down 

his  life  for  us :   wherefore  we  ought  to  lay  down 

our  lives  for  the  brethren  ? 

Can  we,  I  say,  consider  such  precepts,  and  such 
discourses,  without  effectually  being  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  them  for  the  sake  of  our  crucified  Saviour  ? 
all  whose  life  was  nothing  else  but  one  continual  re- 
commendation and  enforcement  of  this  duty ;  but  his 
death  especially  was  a  pattern  most  obliging,  most 
incentive  thereto.  This  use  of  the  point  is  the  more 
to  be  regarded,  because  the  apostle  doth  apply  it 
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^reto,  our  text  coming  in  upon  that  occasion ;  for  SERM. 
iving  pathetically  exhorted  the  Philippians  to  all  ^^^^^^^ 
nds  of  charity  and  humble  condescension,  he  sub- 
ineth.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  mPbiLu.5,6 
hrist  Jesus ;  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  &c. 
11.  But  furthermore,  what  can  be  more  operative 
lan  this  point  toward  breeding  a  disregard  of  this 
orld,  with  all  its  deceitful  vanities  and  mischievous 
dights  ;  toward  reconciling  our  minds  to  the  worst 
indition  into  which  it  can  bring  us ;  toward  support, 
g  our  hearts  under  the  heaviest  pressures  of  afflic- 
3n  which  it  can  lay  upon  us  ?  For  can  we  reason- 
)ly  expect,  can  we  eagerly  affect,  can  we  ardently 
jsire  great  prosperity,  whenas  the  Son  of  God,  our 
ord  and  Master,  did  only  taste  such  adversity? 
ow  can  we  refuse,  in  submission  to  God's  pleasure, 
mtentedly  to  bear  a  slight  grievance,  whenas  our 
iviour  gladly  did  bear  a  cross,  infinitely  more  dis- 
steful  to  carnal  will  and  sense  than  any  that  can 
^fall  us  ?  Who  now  can  admire  those  splendid  trifles, 
hich  our  Lord  never  did  regard  in  his  life,  and 
hich  at  his  death  only  did  serve  to  mock  and  abuse 
m  ?  Who  can  relish  those  sordid  pleasures,  of  which 
i  living  did  not  vouchsafe  to  taste,  and  the  contra- 
es  whereof  he  dying  chose  to  feel  in  all  extremity? 
^ho  can  disdain  or  despise  a  state  of  sorrow  and 
sgrace,  which  he,  by  voluntary  susception  of  itf 
ith  so  dignified  and  graced ;  by  which  we  so  near  Rom.  via. 
jsemble  and  become  conformable  to  him ;  by  which  phii.m.io. 
e  concur  and  partake  with  him ;  yea,  by  which  in  f^*.*'  ^' 
ime  cases  we  may  promote,  and  after  a  sort  com- 
ete  his  designs,  filing  up,  as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  coi.  i.  24. 
lat  which  is  behind  of  the  qfflictions  of  Christ  in 
ir  flesh  f 
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SERM.  Who  now  can  hugely  prefer  being  edteemed^  fi{>- 
y^^^^'  proved,  favdnred,  commended  by  men,  before  infamy, 
repfoach,  derision,  and  persecution  from  them ;  espe- 
cially when  these  do  follow  conscientious  ddheretice 
to  righteousness?  Who  can  be  very  ambitioas  of 
tvoridly  honour  and  repute,  Covetous  of  wecdth,  or 
greedy  of  pleasure,  who  doth  observe  the  Son  of  God 
choosing  rather  to  hang  upon  a  cross,  than  to  sit 
upon  a  throne ;  inviting  the  clamours  of  scorn  and 
spite,  rather  than  acclamations  of  blessing  and  praise ; 
divesting  himself  of  all  secular  power,  pomp,  plenty, 
conveniences,  and  solaces  ;  embracing  the  garb  of  a 
slave,  and  the  repute  of  a  malefactor,  before  the  dig- 
nity and  respect  of  a  prince,  which  were  his  due, 
which  he  most  easily  could  have  obtained^? 

Can  we  imagine  it  a  very  happy  thing  to  be  high 
dnd  prosperous  in  this  world,  to  swim  in  afiBuence 
and  pleasure?  Can  we  take  it  for  a  misery  to  be 
mean  and  low,  to  conflict  with  some  wants  and  straits 
here ;  seeing  the  Fountain  of  all  happiness  did  him- 
self purposely  condescend  to  so  forlorn  a  state,  and 
was  pleased  to  become  so  deep  a  sufferer^  ?  If  with 
devout  eyes  of  our  mind  we  do  behold  our  Lord 
hanging  naked  upon  a  gibbet,  besmeared  aU  over 
with  streams  of  his  own  blood,  groaning  under  smart 
anguish  of  pain,  encompassed  with  all  sorts  of  dis- 
graceful abuses,  yielding  (as  it  was  foretold  of  him) 
isa.  1. 6.  his  hack  to  the  smiters^  and  his  cheeks  to  them  who 
plucked  off"  the  hair,  hiding  not  his  face  from  shame 
and  spitting ;  will  not  the  imagination  of  such  a 

'Cogitemuscrucem  ejus,  et  divitias  lutum  esse  putabimus.  Uier. 
ad  Nepot,  Epist.  2. 

8  Quis  beatam  vitam  esse  arbitretur  in  iis,  qua;  contemnenda 
esse  docuit  Filius  Dei  ?  Aug,  de  Ag,  Chr.  cap.  xi. 
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qiectacl^  dim  the  lustre  of  all  eaithly  grandeum  and  SERM. 
beauties,  damp  the  sense  of  aU  carnal  delights  and  ^^^^^; 
satisfactions,  quash  all  that  extraviagant  glee  which 
we  can  find  in  any  wild  frolics  or  riotous  merriments? 
Win  it  not  stain  all  our  pride,  and  check  our  wanton* 
ness?  Will  it  not  dispose  oor  minds  to  be  sober, 
placing  tnir  hap{Hness  in  things  of  another  nature, 
seddng  our  content  in  matters  of  higher  importance ; 
preferring  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  before  com* 
pUance  with  the  fancies  and  desires  of  men  ;  accord- 
ing to  that  precept  of  St.  Peter,  Forasmuch  then  as iVtxM,  i, 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  fleshy  arm  your^^' 
selves  likewise  with  the  same  mind — so  as  no  longer 
to  live  the  remaining  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts 
ofmeuy  hut  to  the  wiU  of  God  f 

12.  This  indeed  will  instruct  and  incline  us  cheer- 
fully to  submit  unto  Ood*s  will,  and  gladly  to  accept 
from  his  hand  whatever  he  disposeth,  however  griev- 
ous and  afflictive  to  our  natural  will ;  this  point  sug- 
gesting great  commendation  of  afflictions^  and  strong 
consolation  under  them.     For  if  such  hardship  was 
to  our  Lord  himself  a  school  of  duty,  he,  as  the  apo-  tf^^**  «^' 
stle  saith,  learning  obedience  from  what  he  stffered;  HebT^.'s. 
if  it  was  to  him  a  fit  mean  of  perfection,  as  the  apo^ 
stle  doth  again  imply  when  he  saith,  that  it  became  Heb. ».  lo. 
Ood  to  perfect  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  by  suf- 
fering ;  if  it  was  an  attractive  of  the  divine  favour 
even  to  him,  as  those  words  import.  Therefore  /AeJohnx.  17. 
Father  loveth  me^  because  I  lay  down  my  life ;  if 
it  was  to  him  a  step  toward  glory,  according  to  that 
saying,  JV^as  not  Christ  to  suffer,  and  so  to  enter  into  Luke  xxir. 
his  glory  ?  yea,  if  it  was  a  ground  of  conferring  on 
him  a  sublime  pitch  of  dignity  above  all  creatures, 
God  for  this  obedience  having  exalted  him,  andfPhii.  u.  9/ 
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SERM. given  him  a  name  above  all  names;  We  seeing 
XXXII.  Jesus-'-^or  the  steering  of  death,  crowned  wiA 
Heb.  ii.  9.  gloTj/  and  honouT ;  the  heavenly  society  in  the  Be> 
Rey.v.  13.  velations  with  one  voice  crying  out.  Worthy  is  the 
^'  Lamb  that  was  slain  (who  redeemed  us  to  Grod  bff 

his  blood)  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing: 
if  affliction  did  minister  such  advantages  to  him; 
and  if  by  our  conformity  to  him  in  undergoing  it, 
(with  like  equanimity,  humility,  and  patience,)  it 
may  afford  the  like  to  us ;  what  reason  is  there  that 
we  should  anywise  be  discomposed  at  it,  or  disconso- 
late under  it  ?  Much  greater  reason,  surely,  there  is, 
that,  with  St.  Paul  and  all  the  holy  apostles,  we  should 
•(Rom.v.  'rejoice,  boast,  and  exult  in  our  tribulations;  far 
Col.  i.  24.  more  cause  we  have,  with  them,  to  esteem  it  a  favour, 
like  w.  23".*  privilege,  an  ornament,  a  felicity  to  us,  than  to  be 
Phil.  i.  29.  displeased  and  discontented  therewith. 

Acts  V.  41.         * 

Jhid.  i.  2.  To  do  thus  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  as  Chris- 
I  Pet.  (.  7.  tians.     For,  ^  He,  saith  our  Master,  Ma^  doth  not 

1  Cor  i*40  '^^^  ^P  ^^^  cross,  and  follow  me,  is  not  worthy  of 

1  Thcss.  iii.  ^^  .  j£^  fj^^f  ^^fj^  ^^f.  carry  his  cross,  and  go  (tfter 

Rom.  viii.  ^^^  canuot  be  my  disciple.  He  that  doth  not  will- 
Acts  xiv.    ingly  take  the  cross,  when  it  is  presented  to  him  by 

2  Tim.  ill.  God's  hand ;  he  that  doth  not  contentedly  bear  it, 
bMatt.x.  when  it  is  by  Providence  imposed  on  him,  is  nowise 
Lvikexivt'  worthy  of  the  honour  to  wait  on  Christ ;  he  is  not 
J7-  «•  *3-  capable  to  be  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of  our 

Orat.  38.  p.  heavenly  Master.  He  is  not  worthy  of  Christ,  as 
627 

not  having  the  courage,  the  constancy,  the  sincerity 

of  a  Christian ;  or  of  one  pretending  to  such  great 

benefits,  such  high  privileges,  such  excellent  rewards, 

as  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  doth  propose.     He 

cannot  be  Chrisfs  disciple,  shewing  such  an  inca--' 
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acitj  to  learn  those  needful  lesaoDS  of  humilitj  and  SERM. 
atience,  dictated  by  him ;  declaring  such  an  indis-  ^^^^^^' 
osition  to  transcribe  those  copies  of  submission  to 
he  divine  will,  self-denial,  and  self-resignation,  so 
Eorly  set  him  by  the  instruction  and  example  of 
/hrist :  for,  Christ,  saith  St.  Peter,  st^ffered  for  us,  irryfof^if 


saving  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his »«,». 


9Att, 

I  Pet.  ii.  21. 


teps. 

13.  The  willing  susception  and  the  cheerful  sus- 
enance  of  the  cross,  is  indeed  the  express  condition, 
od  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Christianity ;  in 
ignification  whereof,  it  hath  been  from  most  ancient 
imes  a  constant  usage  to  mark  those  who  enter  into 
t  with  the  figure  of  it.  The  cross»  as  the  instrument 
\y  which  our  peace  with  God  was  wrought,  as  the 
tage  whereon  our  Lord  did  act  the  last  part  of  his 
aanrellous  obedience,  consummating  our  redemp- 

ion,  as  the  field  wherein  the  Captain  of  our  salva-  rij-^rmcf^ 
ion  did  achieve  his  noble  victories,  and  erect  his  congtT*^**^ 
;lorious  trophies  over  all  the  enemies  thereof,  wasi^'^^"'* 
irell  assumed  to  be  the  badge  of  our  profession,  the 
nsign  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  the  pledge  of  our 
onstant  adherence  to  our  crucified  Saviour ;  in  re- 
^tion  to  whom  our  chief  hope  is  grounded,  our 
;reat  joy  and  sole  glory  doth  consist :  for,  Godfbr-Gni  vi.  14. 
>id,  saith  St.  Paul,  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
ross  of  Christ. 

1 4.  Let  it  be  to  the  Jews  a  scandal,  (or  offensive  1  cor.i.  23. 
0  their  fancy,  prepossessed  with  expectations  of  a 
^essias  flourishing  in  secular  pomp  and  prosperity;) 

et  it  he  folly  to  the  Greeks,  (or  seem  absurd  to 
nen  pufied  up  and  corrupted  in  mind  with  fleshly 
lotions  and  maxims  of  worldly  craft,  disposing  them 
o  value  nothing  which  is  not  grateful  to  present 

BARKOW,  vol..  II.  X 
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SERM.  sense  or  fancy,)  that  God  should  put  his  own  most 
^^^^^^^^^'  beloved  Son  into  so  very  sad  and  despicable  a  condi- 
tion ;  that  salvation  from  death  and  misery  should 
Ong.  in  be  procured  by  so  miserable  a  death ;  that  eternal 
^9'  joy»  S^'^U*  ^^^  happiness  should  issue  from  these 

fountains  of  sorrow  and  shame;  that  a  person  in 
external  semblance  devoted  to  so  opprobrious  usage, 
should  be  the  Lord  and  Redeemer  of  mankind^  the 
Eang  and  Judge  of  all  the  world :  let,  I  say,  this 
doctrine  be  scandalous  and  distasteful  to  some  per- 
sons tainted  with  prejudice;  let  it  be  strange  and 
ina*edible  to  others  blinded  with  self-conceit ;  let  all 
tHe  inconsiderate^  all  the  proud,  all  the  profane  part 
of  mankind  openly  with  their  mouth,  or  closely  in 
heart,  slight  and  reject  it :  yet  to  us  it  must  appear 
iTim.i.  15.  grateful  and  joyous ;  to  us  it  is  viaro^  y^oyog^  a  Jhith- 
a^Tim.ii.  ji^i  ^^^  \x\o^i  Credible  proposition  worthy  qfallae' 

ceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners^  in  this  way  of  suffering  for  them  :  to 
us,  who  discern  by  a  clearer  light,  and  are  endowed 
with  a  purer  sense,  kindled  by  the  divine  Spirit; 
from  whence  we  may  with  comfortable  satisfaction 
of  mind  apprehend  and  taste,  that  God  could  not  in 
a  higher  measure,  or  fitter  manner,  illustrate  his  glo- 
rious attributes  of  goodness  and  justice,  his  infinite 
grace  and  mercy  toward  his  poor  creatures,  his  holy 
displeasure  against  wickedness,  his  impartial  severity 
in  punishing  iniquity  and  impiety,  or  in  vindicating 
his  own  sacred  honour  and  authority,  than  by  thus 
ordering  his  only  Son,  clothed  with  our  nature,  to 
suffer  for  us ;  that  also  true  virtue  and  goodness 
could  not  otherwise^  be  taught,  be  exemplified,  be 
commended  and  impressed  with  greater  advantage. 
Since  thereby  indeed  a  charity  and  humanity  so 
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unparalleled,  (far  transcending  theirs  who  have  been  SERM. 
celebrated  for  devoting  their  lives  out  of  love  to_f2__ 
their  country,  or  kindness  to  their  friends,)  a  meek- 
ness so  incomparable,  a  resolution  so  invincible,  a 
patience  so  heroical,  were  manifested  for  the  instruc-  • 

tion  and  direction  of  men ;  since  never  were  the  ^  p^  "•  *• 
vices  and  the  vanities  of  the  world  (so  prejudicial  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind)  so  remarkably  discounte- 
nanced ;  since  never  any  suffering  could  pretend  to 
so  worthy  and  beneficial  effects,  the  expiation  of  the 
whole  world's  sins,  and  reconciliation  of  mankind  to 
God,  the  which  no  other  performance,  no  other  sa- 
crifice did  ever  aim  to  procure ;  since,  in  fine,  no  vir- 
tue had  ever  so  glorious  rewards,  as  sovereign  dignity 
to  him  that  exercised  it,  and  eternal  happiness  to 
those  that  imitate  it ;  since,  I  say,  there  be  such  ex- 
cellent uses  and  fruits  of  the  cross  borne  by  our  Sa- 
viour ;  we  can  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  at  it, 
or  ashamed  of  it;  but  with  all  reason  heartily  should 
approve  and  humbly  adore  the  deep  wisdom  of  God, 
together  with  all  other  his  glorious  attributes  dis- 
played therein.  To  whom  therefore,  as  is  most  due, 
let  us  devoutly  render  all  glory  and  praise.    And, 

Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  usjrom  our  Apoc.  i.  5, 
sins  in  his  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Blessing,  and  a^oc.  v.  is- 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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And  whaifoever  ye  do  in  word,  or  in  deed,  do  aUinAe 

name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

SERM.  Whatsoever  ye  do  m  wordy  or  deed:  A 
^^^^^^^'  duty  we  see  the  apostle  enjoins  us  of  a  large  extent^ 
and  therefore  surely  of  a  great  importance ;  indeed 
of  an  universal  concernment ;  such  as  must  go  along 
with,  must  run  through  all  our  words  and  all  our 
actions.  We  are  therefore  much  obliged,  and  much 
concerned  to  attend  thereto,  and  to  practise  it  care- 
fully. But  first  we  must  understand  what  it  is ;  the 
doing  whereof  depends  upon  understandings  the  sense 
of  that  phrase,  {doings  in  the  name  qfJesue,)  being 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  divers  nEiea»* 
ings ;  which  both  in  common  use  and  in  holy  scrip- 
ture we  find  it  to  bear,  different  according  to  the 
variety  of  matters  or  occasions  to  which  it  is  ap* 
[died ;  most  of  which  are  comprehended,  and,  as  it 
were,  complicated  in  that  general  one,  according  to 
which  we  may  be  said  to  do  that  in  another  person's 
name,  which  we  do  with  any  kind  of  reference  or 
regard  to  him ;  such  as  our  relations,  or  our  obliga- 
tions to  that  person  do  require ;  and  the  particular 
nature  of  the  action  doth  admit.  And  according  to 
this  acception  I  conceive  it  safest  and  best  to  inter- 
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pret  St  Paul's  meaning  here,  supposing  it  to  com-  SERM. 
prehend  all  the  more  ^)ecial  and  restrained  mean-  ^^^^™' 
ings  of  this  phrase,  truly  applicable  to  the  present 
matter ;  of  which  meanings  I  shall  endeavour  in 
order  to  propound  the  chief;  and,  together,  both 
to  unfold  and  to  inculcate  the  several  respective 
branches  of  this  duty :  yet  first  of  all  rejecting  one 
or  two,  which  cannot  well  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

To  do  in  another  s  name,  doth  sometime  denote 
the  assuming  another's  person,  or  pretending  to  be 
the  same  with  hiii),  the  very  He.  So,  many  shall M^tLxxW. 
tome  in  my  name^  prophesied  our  Saviour,  saying,  I^' 
am  Christ :  to  do  thus  in  Jesus's  name,  is  the  part 
of  an  Antichrist  and  ad  impostor.  That  sense  there- 
fore hath  nothing  to  do  here. 

Again ;  to  do  in  another's  name,  doth  often  imply 
doing  alterius  loco,  or  vice;  in  another's  name,  or 
stead,  as  a  deputy,  or  substitute ;  representing  the 
person,  or  supplying  the  office  of  another.     So  did 
the  prophets  come,  and  speak  in  God's  name;  what  Jer.  vii.  13. 
they  declared,  or  enjoined,  being  therefore  said  tOifr/'u! 
be  declared  and  enjoined  by  God  himself;  /fP«A^joh.*7.'43. 
unto  yoUy  rising  up  early,  and  speaking,  (viz.  by  ^^  *•  ^ 
the  prophets,  whom  he  sent,  and  who  are  said  to 
come  and  speak  in  his  name.)     And  thus  the  apo- 
stles spake  in  Christ's  name:  We  are  ambassadors ^^r-'^/jo. 
for  Christ ;  we  pray  you  in  Chris fs  stead,  be  re-  DeuCLit 
concHed.    Thus  also  princes  govern,  and  magistrates 
execute  justice  in  God's  name;  whence  they  are 
styled  gods,  as  being  his  lieutenants,  administering 
that  judgment  which  belongs  originally  and  princi- 
pally to  him.     Now  for  this  sense,  neither  is  it  so 
proper,  or  convenient  here;  it  agreeing  only  to  some 
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SERM.  particular  persons,  and  to  some  peculiar  actions  of 
XXXIII.  tjj^m .  insomuch  that  others  presuming  to  act,  ac- 
cording to  that  manner  or  kind,  in  Jesus's  name, 
shall  thereby  become  usurpers  and  deceivers.  We 
(and  to  us  all  this  precept  is  directed)  shall  heinously 
transgress  our  duty,  doing  any  thing  thus  in  his 
name,  without  his  letters  of  credence ;  without  being 
specially  called  or  sent,  or  being  duly  by  him  author- 
ized thereto. 

These  and  such  like  senses  the  present  matter 
doth  not  well  admit:  the  rest  that  suit  thereto  I 
shall  with  some  distinction  in  order  represent. 

Maritk!4i.     '•  "^^  ^^  ^^  another's  name  sometime  doth  signify 
Matt. z. 41. to  do  it  out  of  affection  or  honour  to  another;  for 

zxir.  9. 

six.  29.     another's  sake,  because  we  love  or  esteem  him ;  cy 
5.  't»  ovofJLOTi  being  equivalent  to  m#ra  rev  oyo/xoro^,  and 

ha  TO  oyo/Ao.  Thus  it  is  said.  Whosoever  shall  give 
you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name;  because 
ye  are  Chrisfs,  (is  added  by  way  of  interpretation, 
that  is,  out  of  respect  to  Christ,  because  of  your  re- 
lation to  him,)  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  And  thus 
surely  we  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  Jesus's  name : 
all  our  actions  ought  to  proceed  from  a  principle  of 
grateful  love  and  reverence  towards  our  gracious 
I  Cor.  xvi.  Redeemer.  Let  all  your  actions  be  done  in  charity^ 
saith  the  apostle;  if  in  charity  to  our  neighbour, 
then  much  more  in  love  to  him,  for  whose  sake  we 
are  especially  bound  to  love  our  neighbour.  Upon, 
any  undertaking,  or  applying  ourselves  to  action,  we 
should  so  reflect  thereupon,  as  to  consider,  whether 
that  we  are  going  about  be  apt  to  please  him,  and 
conducible  to  his  honour;  if  so,  remembering  what 
he  hath  done  and  suffered  for  us,  (what  excellent 
blessings  he  bath  purchased  for  us,  what  exceeding 
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benefits  he  hath  conferred  upon  us,)  we  should,  out  SERM. 
of  love  and  respect  to  him,  readily  perform  it ;  but 
if  it  otherwise  appear  displeasing  or  dishonourable 
to  him,  we  should,  from  the  same  principles,  care- 
fully decline  it.  The  duty  is  certain,  and  the  reason 
thereof  evident ;  for  inducement  to  the  practice 
thereof,  observe  St.  PauTs  example ;  who  thus  re- 
presents himself  in  the  main  employment  of  his  life, 
acting.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us ;  judging  ^»XT»f^ 
ihis^  that  he  died  far  aUj  that  they  who  live  might'^^ 


not  live  to  themselves j  but  to  him  that  died  and  rose  f^.  ^.  ^^ 
for  them  :  the  love  of  Christ,  begot  and  maintained  Yj\^^^^  u, 
by  a  consideration  of  his  great  benefits  conferred  on  ^ 
him,  was  the  spring  that  set  St.  Paul  on  work,  that  i  Pet!  ▼.  a. 
excited  and  uiged  him  forward  to  action.     Thus  Mao.  xi^i. 
doing,  we  shall  do  in  Jesus's  name ;  but  if  we  act  ^' 
out  of  love  to  ourselves,  (to  promote  our  own  in- 
terests, to  gratify  our  own  desires,  to  procure  credit 
or  praise  to  ourselves,)  we  act  only  in  our  own 
names,  and  for  our  own  sakes ;  not  in  the  name,  or 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus. 

II.  To  do  in  another's  name  implies  doing,  chiefly, 
for  the  interest  or  advantage  of  another,  upon  an- 
other's behalf  or  account,  as  the  servants  or  factors 
of  another.   For,  when  the  business  is  another's,  and 
the  fruit  or  benefit  emergent  belong  to  another,  he 
that  prosecutes  that  business  may  well  be,  and  is 
commonly,  supposed  to  act  in  that  other's  name. 
Thus  our  Saviour  is  in  St.  John's  Gospel  expressed  John  vu.i  8. 
to  come,  to  speak,  to  act  in  Gods  name;  because as.'y. 43.* 
he  did  God's  business,  {the  work  which  God  gavef^*^^'^^' 
him  to  accomplish,)  and  entirely  sought  the  glory 
of  God,  as  he  there  himself  often  avouches  and  pro- 
fesses.    And  thus,  in  imitation  of  him,  ought  we 
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8ERM.  also  to  do  all  thiogs  in  his  name;  remembering  tint 
^^^^^^'  we  are  not  our  own  men^  but  the  servants  qfJeme, 
iCor.Ti.   (senrants  to  him  not  only  by  nature,  as  to  our 
iM.iz!ia'.Maker  and  Presenrer,  but  by  purchase,  as  to  our 
Rom.  ziT. '  Redeemer,  who  bought  us  with  the  greatest  price ; 
^'  ^        and  by  ^  compact  also,  we  having  freely  underti^ea 
his  service,  and  expecting  wages  from  him,)  that  we 
have  therefore  no  business  or  employment  properiy 
our  own,  but  that  all  our  business  is  (or  should  be) 
iC9r.i.3i.to  serve  him,  and  promote  his  glory;  WkMerwe 
eatordrini^or  whatever  we  do,we  ekomld  do  all  t^ 
the  glory  of  our  hord.    Whatever,  I  say,  we  do, 
we  therefore  should  perform  it  with  this  formal  in- 
ference, as  it  were,  toward  Jesus,  as  his  servants^ 
from  conscience  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him ;  with 
intention  therein  to  serve  him;  in  expectation  of 
reward  only  from  h^n.    80  doth  St.  Paul  (in  prose- 
cution of  this  same  precept)  beneath  in  this  chapter 
Col.  iu.  33,  enjoin  us,  that,  whatever  we  do^  we  petform  it 
'^  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men,  knowing 

(or  considering)  that  from  the  Lord  we  shall  re-- 
ceive  tlie  recompense  of  the  inheritance ;  Jbr  that 
we  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  In  liice  manner  other- 
Eph.Ti.  6. 9.  where  he  teaches  us  to  do  what  we  do,  not  as 
pleasers  of  men,  (not  upon  any  inferior  accounts,) 
but  as  servants  of  Christ,  knounng  and  consider^ 
ing  that  we  have  a  Master  in  heaven.    But, 

III.  Doing  in  another's  name  imports  frequently 
doing  by  the  appointment  and  command,  or  by  the 
Acta  It.  7.  commission  and  authority  of  another.  'Ey  vola  iwdfji^i, 
Koi  cy  vo/oo  ivifMKXi  \  By  what  power  and  in  what  name 
have  ye  done  these  things  f  say  the  high  priests  to 
the  apostles ;  that  is,  who  did  appoint  or  authorise 
you  to  do  thus  ?  Their  answer  was  ready ;  In  the 
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name  qf  Jesus,  who  had  sent,  commissionated,  and  SERM. 
commanded  them  to  preach  and  propagate  that  doc-  ^XXIIL 
trine.     And  thus  we  are  also  bound  to  do  all  thines  <^ohn  r.  36, 
in  the  name  (^  Jesus,  regulating  all  our  actions  by  i4-'xvii.i8! 
his  law;   conforming  our  whole  lives  to  his  will; 4"*"*^' 
acting,  not  only  out  of  good  principles,  (principles  of  J^J!;^^??! 
love  and  conscience,)  but  according  to  right  rules  ;* '^®"- '"• 
the  rules  of  his  word  and  example,  which  he  hath 
declared  and  prescribed  to  us  :   for  what  is  done  be- 
side his  warrant  and  will  cannot  be  rightly  esteemed 
done  in  his  name ;  will  not  as  so  be  avowed  or  ac- 
<:epted  by  him  ;  no  unjust  or  impious  action  will  he 
upon  any  terms  countenance  or  patronise.     It  wasJohnxvi.2. 
once  a  famous  saying.  All  mischief  b^^s  in  nomine 
Domini ;  and  much  surely,  more  than  one  way,  hath 
been  done  under  the  like  notion  or  pretence:  but 
this  will  not  serve  to  excuse  the  doing  of  that,  in  the 
day  of  final  reckoning  for  our  actions.     For  there  Matt  tII. 
wiU  be  many,  we  are  taught,  that  shall  in  that  day, 
by  specious  professions  qf  having  done  this  or  that 
in  Christ's  name,  veil  their  transgressions  and  their 
neglects  of  duty,  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  in 
thy  name  prophesied,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonder/ul 
things  ?   who  yet,  our  Lord  himself  assures  us,  shall 
have  this  reply  made  to  them,  /  never  knew  you ;  Luke  iiu. 
depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.    There  will 
be  those  that  shall  claim  acquaintance  with  Christ  in 
such  terms  :  Lord,  we  have  eaten  and  drank  before 
thee ;  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets ;  whom 
yet  our  Lord  will  disclaim  with  a,  Depart  from  me, 
aU  ye  workers  of  iniquity.     It  is  not,  we  see,  pro- 
phesying in  Christ's  name,  (or  preaching  about  him,) 
nor  frequent  attendance  upon  those  who  do  so,  nor 
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SERM.  speaking  much  or  hearing  much  concerning  him ;  it 
^^^^^'is  not  having  great  gifts  or  endowments  conferred  by 
Christy  (not  even  so  great  as  that  of  woiidng  nmr 
cles;)  it  is  not  familiar  converse  with  Christ,  or 
making  frequent  addresses  to  him,  that  can  aanctify 
all  a  man's  actions,  or  so  entitle  them  to  the  name 
of  Christ,  as  to  secure  his  person  from  being  dis- 
avowed and  rejected  by  Christ;  it  is  only  the  conform- 
ing all  our  action&i  to  his  holy  laws,  that  can  a»ufe 
us  to  be  adknowledged  and  accepted  by  him.  This 
I  could  wish  they  would  consider,  who  seem,  by  sudi 
pretences,  to  commend  or  excuse  their  actions,  al- 
though otherwise  irregular  and  plainly  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Christ ;  such  as  those  of  being  meek  and 
charitable  toward  all  men;  living  peaceably  oursdves, 
and  endeavouring  to  promote  peace  among  others ; 
abstaining  from  rash  and  hard  censures,  from  re- 
viling  and  de&ming  others ;  paying  reverence  and 
obedience  to  superiors ;  and  the  like  laws  of  Christ, 
not  only  express  and  manifest,  but  even  of  the  high- 
est  rank  and  consequence  among  them ;  being  mainly 
conducing  to  that  which  our  Lord  especially  tenders, 
the  public  welfare  and  benefit  of  mankind ;  the  vio- 
lation whereof  cannot  be  justified  by  pretending  any 
'  special  regard  whatever  to  Christ,  or  any  collateral 
performances  done,  whether  truly  or  seemingly,  in  his 
name.  We  do  but  deceive  ourselves,  if  we  conceit, 
that,  because  we  think  much,  or  speak  much  of 
Jesus,  or  have  a  zeal  for  something  good,  all  our  ac- 
tions are  done  in  his  name  :  no,  it  only  can  be  jusUy 
impressed  upon,  can  warrant  and  sanctify  actions  truly 
good  and  agi*eeable  to  his  law  ;  it  were  an  abuse  and 
forgery  to  do  it,  like  stamping  the  king's  name  or 
image  on  counterfeit  metal ;  upon  brass  or  tin,  in- 
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stead  of  gold  or  silver.  Good  intention  and  good  SERM. 
principles  are  indeed,  as  it  were,  the  form  and  soul  ^^^^^^^' 
of  good  actions;  but  their  being  just  and  lawful  are 
the  body  and  matter  of  them ;  necessarily  also  con- 
curring to  their  essence  and  integrity ;  they  cannot 
subsist  without  iU  but  must  pass,  as  it  were,  for  ghosts 
and  shadows.  We  are  therefore  concerned  in  all  our 
doings  to  have  an  especial  regard  to  Christ's  law  as 
their  rule ;  that  wiU  render  them  capable  of  Christ's 
name,  and  denominate  them  Christian 

IV.  Hereto  we  may  add,  that  what  we  do  in 
imitation  of  Jesus,  and  in  conformity  to  his  practice, 
(that  living  rule  and  copy  proposed  to  us,)  we  may 
be  said  peculiarly  to  do  in  his  name.     As  a  picture 
useth  to  bear  his  name  whom  it  was  made  to  repre- 
sent, and  whom  it  rambles ;  so  if  we  set  Christ's 
example  before  us,  and  endeavour  to  transcribe  it ; 
if  our  life,  in  the  principal  lineaments  of  sanctity  and 
goodness,  do  resemble  his  holy  life ;  they  may  well 
bear  his  name.     But  if  our  practice  be  unlike  and 
unsuitaUe  to  his,  we  cannot  affix  his  name  thereto 
without  great  presumption  and  abuse ;  such  as  would 
be  committed,  if  to  a  draught  of  foul  hue  and  ugly 
features,  we  should  attribute  the  name  of  some  most 
handsome  and  goodly  person,  of  high  worth  and 
quality.     To  do  thus  in  Jesus's  name  (with  such  aEpb.y.i.a. 
regard  to  him)  is  a  duty  often  prescribed  to  us,  not  john  xv! 
only  as  relating  to  some  cases  and  actions,  (as  when  HeV/idh^a. 
his  charity,  his  patience,  his  humility,  his  meekness,  ^^^^^  '^ 
are  signally  commended  to  our  imitation,)  but  ge-  ™^-  ^:  S* 
nerally,  He  that  saith  he  ahideth  in  him  ought  a^iJohiiU.6.* 
he  walkedy  so  himself  also  to  walk ;  that  is,  whoever 
professes  himself  a  Christian  ought  to  conform  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conversation  to  that  of  Jesus ;  to 
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SERM.  endeavour  in  every  imitable  peiiection  to  reacitthk 

^^^^^'  him.    So  that  whenever  we  undertake  any  action^ 

we  should  do  well  to  look  upon  this  pattern ;  thiiib 

as  it  were,  examining  and  inquiring  of  ouradvei: 

What  did  my  Master  in  this  or  the  like  case  7  Jk 

I  do  the  same  thing,  do  I  act  from  the  same  princt 

pies,  do  I  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did? 

Am  I  herein  his  disciple  and  follower?  If  so,  in  fab 

name  let  me  go  on  cheerfully ;  if  not,  let  me  forbear. 

Doing  thus  will  not  be  only  according  to  our  duty, 

but  an  especial  help  and  furtherance  of  good  practice. 

V.  To  do  in  another^s  name  doth  sometiniea  ifli* 

port  doing  by  any  power  derived  or  virtue  impnrtodl 

by  another;  for  that  a  thing  iso  done  may  be  impoft* 

'Ef  «t  M'  ed,  should  be  ascribed  to  that  other.     So^  T%roaf^ 

PMdi  zUv.  tkee,  saith  the  Psalmist,  wiU  ufe  push  dawn  cmr  0mu 

s^Uzxiz.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^y  name  will  we  throw  down  thoee  tkat 

MattTu.  j^^^  ^^ .  (j;jirough  thee  and  in  thy  name  signify 

^"^- *•?■  *^^  same  thing.)    So  did  the  apostles  cast  out  devib^ 

ACw  111*  D« 

If.  io,  30.  and  perform  their  other  miracles,  in  Jesus's  name^ 

II.  '  (S/a  Tov  ovofjMTo^,  hy  his  name^  it  is  sometime  express- 
ed,) that  is,  by  a  divine  virtue  imparted  from  him. 
To  this  I  add  another  acception,  scarce  different  (at 
least  as  to  our  purpose)  from  that,  according  to 
which  doing  in  another's  name  signifies  doing  it  ia 
trust,  or  confidence  reposed  upon  another,  with  ex^ 
pectation  of  aid,  or  hope  of  good  success  from  an- 

s  chron.  other.  So,  Vf^e  rest  on  thee^  said  good  king  Asa^ 
and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude  ;  in 
thy  name,  that  is,  hoping  for  assistance  and  success 

iSam.xyii.fTom  thee.  And  thus  it  is  said,  that  David  went 
out  against  Groliath  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ^ 
hosts ;  that  is,  confiding  in  God's  help,  as  his  only 
weapon  and  defence  :  thus  also  did  the  holy  apostles 
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rovk  th^  miracles  in  Jesos's  name,  m  rjj  nWi  nA  SERMi 
mfLceng  mirw^  Ay  Jhith  in  his  name,  saith  8t.  Peter,  ^^^^^^^^^' 
itf  name  hath  made  this  man  strong ;  that  is,  weA<^^>^* 
tid  only  tn»t  in  Ins  divine  power,  and  it  was  that 
wwer  of  his  which  restored  that  weak  person  to  his 
tiength.  And  thus  also  is  it  our  duty  to  do  all  things 
n  our  Saviour's  name ;  with  faith  and  hope  in  him ; 
rtiolly  relying  upon  him  for  direction  and  assist*- 
mce;  expecting  from  him  only  a  Messing  and  happy 
■oe  of  our  undertakings.     What  we  do  in  confi* 
IcDce  of  our  wisdom  or  ability,  or  in  affiance  upon 
lie  help  of  any  other  person  or  thing,  we  do  in  our 
nwD  name,  or  in  the  name  of  that  thing  (or  that  per- 
on)  in  whom  we  so  confide ;  to  ourselves,  or  to  such 
nndliaries,  we  shall  be  ready  to  attribute  the  suc- 
«8S»  and  to  render  the  glory  of  the  performance ; 
ftotytng  in  our  own  arm,  and  sacrificing  to  DttrHab.  i.  16. 
let.     But  what  we  undertake  only  depending  upon 
nr  Lord  for  ability  and  success,  may  therefore  bear 
■•  name,  because  our  fiuth  derives  the  power  from 
dm,  which  enables  us  happily  to  perform  it ;  so  thi^ 
he  performance  may  truly  be  i^tribated  to  him, 
■id  to  him  we  shall  be  apt  to  ascribe  it.     And 
bus,  I  say,  we  are  certainly  oUiged  to  do  every 
idng  in  his  name,  (in  his  name  alone,)  retaining  a 
xmstant  sense  both  of  our  own  isfimiity,  and  of  the 
mpotency  of  all  other  created  tfanigs,  and  oonse- 
piently  a  total  diffidence  both  in  ourselves  and  in 
hem;  but  reposing  all  oar  trust  in  the  direction 
ind  assistance  of  our  all-wise  and  almighty  Lord ;  <^ 
Fesus,  to  wham  all  power  in  heat  en  and  earth  is  *••*•  ^"'^ 
fir^n,  (who  indeed  had  it  originally  by  nature  as^^^-^s- 
jod ;    but  also  further  hath  acquired  it  by  desert  2. 
md   purdiase;)   into  whose  bands  ail  thii^  afes.8'^^ 
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SERM.  given ;  and  all  things  are  put  under  his  £eet;  who 
___hath  obtained  this  power  in  design  to  use  it  for  our 

f  ^^XT '  S»^^ '  ^^^  ^  thereby  always  ready  to  help  us  in  our 
37*  need^  if  we  have  recourse  unto  him^  and  tAj  upoo 

Apoc.T.ia.him;  making  him  what  St.  Paul  styles  him»  mt  ' 
^'hcpe;  our  only  hope;  renouncing  all  other  oonfr 
denoes  not  subordinate  to  him.  To  do  so  is  a  duty 
evidently  grounded  as  well  upon  the  reason  xd  the 
thing,  as  upon  the  will  and  command  of  God ;  to  do 
otherwise  is  no  less  a  palpable  iblly^  than  a  manifeaA 
injury  to  God.  For,  in  truth,  neither  have  we  nor 
any  other  created  thing  any  power,  other  than  such 
as  he  is  pleased  freely  to  dispense^;  and  which  is  not 
continually  both  for  its  being  and  its  efficacy  subjectto 
him,  so  that  he  may  at  his  pleasure  subtract  it,  or  ob* 
struct  its  effect :  No  king  is  saved  by  the  muUtude 
qfan  host;  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  mmck 
strength ;  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  sqfeiy : 
whence  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  upon  any  created 
power  ground  a  solid  assurance  of  success  in  any  uh- 
Inn.  zxxiy.  dertaking^ ;  it  will  be  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed^ 
(which  cannot  support  us,  and  will  pierce  our  hands,) 
both  a  vain  and  a  mischievous  confidence ;  that  will 
abuse  us,  bringing  both  disappointment  and  guilt  upon 
us ;  the  guilt  of  wronging  our  Lord  many  ways,  by 
arrogating  to  ourselves,  or  assigning  to  others,  what 
he  only  doth  truly  deserve,  and  what  peculiarly  of 
right  belongs  to  him :  withdrawing  the  same  from 
him ;  implying  him  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  us, 

*»  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  EccL 
ix.  II.  By  strength  shall  no  man  prevail,  i  Sam.  ii.  9.  Psal. 
xxxiii.  17.  cxlvi.  3.  xliv.  3. 

>  Isa.  xliii.  11.  Beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour.  Hos.  xiii.  4.  ro. 
Psal.  cvi.  21.  Jer.  xiv.  8. 
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and  do  us  good;  n^lecting  to  use  that  strength  SERM. 
which  he  so  dearly  purchased  and  so  graciously  ten-  ^^^^^ 
ders;  so  disappointing  him,  and  defeating,  as  it  were,  t 

his  purposes  of  favour  and  mercy  towards  us.  On 
the  other  side,  trusting  only  upon  our  Saviour,  we 
act  wisely  and  justly,  gratefully  and  officiously ;  for 
that,  in  doing  so,  we  build  our  hopes  upon  most  sure 
grounds ;  upon  a  wisdom  that  cannot  be  deceived ; 
upon  a  strength  that  cannot  be  withstood ;  upon  a 
goodness  that  hath  no  limits ;  upon  a  fidelity  that 
can  never  fail.  For  that  we  act  with  an  humiUty 
and  sobriety  of  mind  suitable  to  our  condition,  and 
to  the  reason  of  things ;  for  that  we  thereby  declare 
our  good  opinion  of  him,  as  only  able,  and  very  will- 
ing to  do  us  good ;  for  that  we  render  him  his  just 
honour  and  due ;  we  comply  with  his  earnest  desires, 
we  promote  his  gracious  designs  of  mercy  and  kind- 
ness toward  us.  Hence  is  it  that  every  where  in  psai.  cxi?i. 
holy  scripture  God  so  highly  commends,  so  greatly  ^u^'g^ 
encourages  this  duty  of  trusting  alone  in  him ;  that  ^jjj^l-  '*• 
he  so  ill  resents,  and  so  strongly  deters  from  the"^^*>>- 

~  cxxir*  I 

breach  or  omission  thereof:   Thus  saith  the  LordyxxxCi'^. 
Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  aiM?!^c^u?8. 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  }^ ,;  **" 
from  the  Lord :  for  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  ?"'•,;• 

7      1     71  w  48a.  II.  5. 

the  desert,  and  sheUl  not  see  when  good  cometh  ;^'^^}Z'^^1' 
but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  tvilder-^^lV^'^r.  8. 
ness,  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.    Blessed  is^]'  *'  ^* 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope 
the  Lord  is :  for  he  shall  be  a^  a  tree  planted  by 
the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the 
river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh ;  but  her 
leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not  be  careful  in 
the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from  yields 
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SERM.  ing  Jrnit:  thus  in  that  jdace,  thus  in  innumerdde 
^^^^^™^'  others  we  are  threatened  not  only  with  diaappoiBt' 
ment  aud  bad  success  in  our  undertakings,  but  witk 
severe  punishment,  if  we  betake  ourselves  to  other 
succours,  and  neglect  or  distrust,  or,  in  so  doing,  de* 
sert  God ;  but  are  encouraged,  not  only  with  assur- 
ance of  prosperous  success,  but  of  additional  re- 
wards, if  entirely  in  our  proceedings  we  depend 
upon  and  adhere  to  God.  Thus  we  should  do  in  all, 
even  our  most  common  and  ordinary  affairs,  which 
no  less  than  the  rest  are  subject  to  his  power,  mA 
governed  by  his  care.  For  you  know  how  St.  James 
doth  reprehend  it  as  a  piece  of  naughty  boasting  and 
^**'-**9i  arrogance,  to  say,  The  marrow  we  will  go  ta  this 
JBmAv.13.city,  and  stay  there  a  year,  and  trade  and  gain: 
instead  of  saying.  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  Une, 
and  do  this  or  that;  that  is,  to  resolve  upon,  under- 
take, or  prosecute  any  affair,  without  submission  to 
Grod's  will,  and  dependence  on  his  providence :  but 
especially  we  ought,  in  matters  and  actions  more 
spiritual,  to  practise  this  duty ;  for  that  to  the  per- 
forming of  these  we  have  of  ourselves  a  peculiar  im- 
potence and  unfitness ;  needing  therefore  a  more 
especial  assistance  from  our  Lord ;  that  the  success 
of  them  more  particularly  depends  upon  him ;  that 
the  glory  of  them  in  an  especial  manner  is  appropri- 
ate, and,  as  it  were,  consecrate  to  him. 

If  it  be  a  folly  and  a  crime  to  think  we  can  do 
any  thing  without  God,  it  is  much  more  so  to  think 
we  can  do  any  thing  good  without  him  ;  it  is  an  ar- 
rogance, it  is  an  idolatry,  it  is  a  sacrilege  much  more 
vain  and  wicked  to  do  so ''.    To  imagine  that  we  can, 

Aot.  iii.  13. 
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Y  the  force  of  our  own  reason  and  resolution,  achieve  SERM. 
oy  of  those  most  high  and  hard  enterprises,  to  which 

Y  the  rules  of  virtue  and  piety  we  are  engaged ;  that 
'e  can,  by  our  own  conduct  and  prowess,  encounter 
nd  withstand,  defeat  and  vanquish  those  so  crafty,  so 
ligfaty  enemies  of  our  salvation,  (our  own  fleshly  de- 
res,  the  menaces  and  allurements  of  the  world,  the 
eights  and  powers  of  darkness,)  is  much  a  worse 
resumption,  than  in  other  affairs  of  greatest  diffi- 
tilty  to  expect  success  without  the  divine  assistance 
Dd  blessing,  than  in  other  most  dangerous  battles  to 

link  we  can,  hy  our  oum  how  and  hy  our  own  spear ^  Ps.  xiw.  6. 

%ve  ourselves ;  that  we  can  obtain  victory  other* 

ise  than  from  his  hand  and  disposal,  who  is  the 

fOrd  of  hosts.     Reason  tells  us,  and  experience  also 

lews,  and  our  Saviour  hath  expressly  said  it,  7%a/ John  xr.  5. 

n  these  things)  without  him  (without  his  especial 

ifluence  and  blessing)  we  can  do  nothing ;  he  tells 

8,  that  we  are  but  branches,  inserted  into  him ;   so 

lat,  without  continually  drawing  sap  from  him,  we 

in  have  no  life  or  vigour  spiritual.     The  wisest  and 

est  of  men  have,  by  their  practice,  taught  us  to  ac- 

nowledge  so  much ;  to  depend  wholly  upon  him, 

>  ascribe  all  to  him  in  this  kind.      Why^  say  St.  Acts  m.  13, 

^eter  and  St.  John,  do  ye  wonder  at  this  ?  or  why ' 

was^  ye  upon  us^  asifhy  our  own  power ,  or  piety , 

7e  had  made  this  man  walk? — His  name,  (the 

ame  of  Jesus,)  through  faith  in  his  name^  hath 

lade  this  man  strong:  that  acknowledgment   in- 

eed    concerns    a    miraculous   work;   but   spiritual 

rorks  are  in  reality  no  less,  they  requiring  as  much 

r  more  of  virtue  supernatural,  or  the  present  inter-^ 

osition  of  God's  hand  to  effect  them  ;  they  make 

jss  show  without,  but  need  as  great  efficacy  within  : 

BARROW,   VOL.    II.  V 
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SERM.  so  our  Saviour,  it  seems,  did  imply,  when  he  8Bi4 
xxxm.  ff^  fj^^  l^li^g^  in  me,  the  teorhe  thai  I  do  kf 

John  Tiv.  nthall  do,  and  greater  worlc$  than  these.  Every  good 
and  faithful  man  doth  not  work  miracles;  yet  spme* 
what  greater,  it  seems,  by  the  grace  of  Christy  he  per* 
Jbrms:  however,  to  these  St.  Paul  referred^  wh^ 
Phil.  iv.  13.  he  affirmed,  /  can  do  all  things  in   Chriei  that 
etrengtheneth  me;  nothing  was  so  hard  that  be 
feared  to  attempt,  that  he  despaired  to  master  and 
3 Cor. Ill 5. go  through  with  by  the  help  of  Christ;  and,  Nat^ 
saith  he  again,  that  we  are  st^fficient  qfoureehee  to 
thinh  any  thing  ff  ourselves;  but  our  stfffiden^  if 
of  God :  he  was  as  sensible  of  his  own  inability,  as 
he  was  confident  in  the  gracious  help  of  Christ.  Thus 
should  we  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  and  it 
is  not  only  a  duty  to  do  it,  but  it  may  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  us,  that  we  are  capable  of  dmng 
it ;  a  great  comfort  to  consider,  that  in  all  honest 
undertakings  we  have  so  ready  and  so  sure  an  aid  to 
second  and  further  us  in  them ;  confiding  in  which, 
owi»  jivfa.  nothing  is  so  difficult,  but  we  may  easily  accomplish ; 
Matt.  xvii.  (a  grain  of  faith  will  be  able  to  remove  mountains ;) 
Luke  xvu.'' nothing  is  so  hazardous,  but  we  may  safely  venture 
Matt.  xiv.  ^"  '  {walking  on  the  sea,  treading  upon  serpents 
Luke        ^^^  scorpions,  daring  all  the  power  qfthe  enemy.) 
In  his  name  we  may,  if  our  duty  or  good  reason  calls 
us  forth,  how  small  and  weak  soever,  how  destitute 
soever  of  defensive  arms,  or  weapons  offensive,  naked 
and  unarmed,  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  go  out 
against  the  biggest  and  best  armed  Philistine,  nothing 
doubting  of  victory :  our  weakness  itself,  if  we  be 
humbly  conscious  and  sensible  thereof,  will  be  an  ad-* 
vantage  to  us,  as  it  was  to  St.  Paul ;  to  all  effects  and 
2  Cor. xii.9.  purposes,  the.  grace  of  our  Lord  will  be  stffficient 
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Jbr  us,  if  we  apply  it,  and  trust  therein.     But  SERM. 
ftirther,  lOXllL 

VI.  To  do  in  another's  name  may  denote,  to  do  it 
with  such  regard  to  another,  that  we  acknowledge 
(that,  I  say,  we  heartily  and  thankfully  acknowledge) 
our  hope  of  prospering  in  what  we  do ;  our  expecta-^ 
tion  of  acceptance,  favour,  or  reward  to  be  grounded 
on  him ;  that  they  are  procured  by  his  merits  and 
means,  are  bestowed  only  for  his  sake.     Thus  our 
Saviour  bids  us  to  qffer  our  prayers  in  his  name ;  John  xw. 
that  is,  representing  unto  God  his  meritorious  per- z^.  33,341 
formances  in  our  behalf,  as  the  ground  of  our  access 
to  Ood,  of  our  hope  to  obtain  from  him  what  we  re- 
quest.   So  also  we  are  enjoined  to  give  thanks  in  Eph.r.  20. 
his  name;  that  is, with  persuasion  and  acknowledg-"*' 
ment,  that  only  in  respect  to  him  we  become  capable 
to  receive  or  enjoy  any  good  thing ;  that,  in  effect, 
all  the  blessings  by  divine  mercy  vouchsafed  us  have 
been  procured  by  him  for  us,  are  through  him  con- 
veyed unto  us.     And  thus  also  we  should  do  all 
things  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  offering  all  our  deeds 
to  Ood,  as  sacrifices  and  services  unworthy  of  ac- 
ceptance, both  in  themselves,  and  as  proceeding  from 
us ;  but  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Grod  only  for  his 
sake.     We  should  do  well,  upon  all  occasions,  to  re- 
member our  natural  condition,  and  the  general  state 
of  mankind ;  such  as  it  was  before  he  did  undertake, 
such  as  it  would  have  continued  still,  had  he  not  un- 
dertaken for  it ;  that  our  race  had  forfeited  and  was  Rom.  iii. 
fallen  from  God's  favour;  having  injured  him  beyond ^.*'' ^*' 
all  power  of  making  him  any  reparation  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  that  thence  it  was  seclude  from  all  means 
and  hopes  apparent  of  happiness,  was  exposed  and 
tended  downright  unto  misery ;  that  we  consequently 
had  no  ground  to  hope  that  God  (from  whom^no 

y  2 
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SERM.  less  in  mind  and  in  deed,  than  by  reason  of  our  guilt 
XXXIII.  ^^  j  gj^|.g  ^£  condemnation,   we   were  estranged) 

would,  in  kindness,  bestow  any  good  upon  us,  or 
from  us  accept  favourably  any  thing  we  should  do. 
But  that,  by  our  Saviour's  performances,  the  case 
is  altered;  he,  by  his  entire  obedience,  having  so 
pleased  God,  by  his  patient  submission  to  God's  will, 
having  so  appeased  his  anger  and  satisfied  his  justice, 
that  God  is  not  only  reconciled,  but  hath  an  especial 
favour,  bears  an  earnest  good-will  toward  us.  That 
Acts  iti.  a6.  now  the  good  things  we  possess,  we  may  truly  esteem 
ui.  12!'  *  as  blessings,  and  enjoy  them  with  real  comfort,  as 
^^**''  proceeding  from  mercy  and  kindness ;  now  what  we 
Eph.  i.  6.  honestly  endeavour,  we  may  hope  shall  please  Grod ; 
now  we  have  a  free  access  to  God,  and  may  cheer- 
fully present  our  sacrifices  of  duty  and  devotion, 
with  a  full  persuasion  that  they  shall  be  accepted. 
But  all  this  happiness,  all  these  favours  and  privi- 
leges, we  must  always  remember  to  come  from  the 
continued  procurement  and  mediation  of  the  Be- 
loved; so  as  ever  to  be  ready  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  to  return  our  thanks  therefore.  To  this  sense 
that  our  apostle  here  had  an  especial  regard,  the 
words  immediately  following  imply — Doing  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 
and  the  Father  hy  him ;  that  is,  in  all  things  we 
do,  taking  occasion  to  render  thanks  to  God,  as  for 
his  sake  being  merciful  and  bountiful  to  us ;  bestow- 
ing upon  us  the  good  we  enjoy,  blessing  our  endea- 
vours, accepting  our  performances.  We  must  not 
conceit,  that  any  regard,  any  mercy,  any  favour,  any 
reward  is  due  to  us  in  equity,  is  in  effect  conferred 
upon  us,  upon  our  own  personal  score;  (for,  how 
mean  things  are  we  in  comparison  of  his  greatness ; 
how  vile  and  filthy  things  must  we  appear  to  his 
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most  pure  and  all-discerning  eyes;  how  unworthy  SERM. 
of  his  regard  and  of  his  affection  must  we  needs  take  ^^^^^^' 
ourselves  to  be^  if  we  do  but  well  consider,  and  are 
acquainted  with  ourselves !)  but  that  in  him  (i.  e. 
for  his  sake,  and  by  his  means)  Grod  hath  blessed Eph.\. 3,6. 
us  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  him  exjo^ncoaev 
iiliag,  Grod  hath  favour edy  and  cast  his  grace  upon 
us;  valuing  us  notwithstanding  all  our  imperfeC'*- 
tions ;  loving  us,  notwithstanding  all  the  spots  with 
which  we  are  defiled;  notwithstanding  all  the  of- 
fences we  have  committed ;  for  the  relation  and  alli- 
ance we  have  to  Jesus.  Nor  must  we  look  on  our 
services  (the  best  we  are  able  to  perform)  as  in 
themselves  grateful  or  satisfactory :  for  all  of  them, 
if  we  mark  them  well,  we  shall  find  not  only  quite 
unprofitable  to  God,  but  very  defective  in  many  re- 
spects; for,  who  can  say,  he  performs  any  thing  both 
in  kind,  in  manner,  in  degree  thoroughly  right  and 
good ;  with  that  ardency  of  love  he  owes  to  Grod, 
•with  that  purity  of  intention,  with  that  earnest 
vigour  of  spirit,  with  that  undistractedness  of  mind, 
with  which  he  should  perform  it  ?  No ;  in  all  our 
flock  we  cannot  pick  out  a  sacrifice  entire  and  un- 
blemished ;  such  as  God  requires,  such  as  duty  ex- 
acts of  us.  They  need  therefore  (all  our  services 
need)  to  be  commended  and  completed  by  the  be- 
loved Son's  perfectly  well-pleasing  performances  ;  Heb.vH.  «6. 
they  need  to  be  cleansed  and  hallowed,  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  our  most  holy  and  undefiled 
High  Priest ;  to  become  sweet  and  savoury  (or  to 
receive  that  oV/itiyv  evwS/a^,  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of)  Eph.  v.  2. 
from  being  offered  up  in  his  censer.  In  fine,  as  all  ^^^,  ^"' 
our  actions  should,  in  our  intention,  he  works  of  re- 
ligion dedicated  to  God's  service  and  honour ;  sacri- 
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SERM.  ficesy  as  it  were,  of  gratitude  and  homage  to  God; 
XXXIII.  gQ  ^j^gy  ought  all  to  be  offered  up  in  the  name  of 

Jesus.     I  add  further, 

VII.  Lastly,  that  to  do  in  the  name  of  Jeras  may 
well  imply  doing  with  invocation  oi  him :  thus  we 
nmy  understand  that  place  of  St  James,  where  the 

Jam.  y.  14.  eldors  are  advised  to  pray 9  and  anoint  the  eidt  h 
the  Lord's  name,  for,  to  anoint  them,  imploring  our 
Lord's  blessing  upon  them,  and  upon  those  means 
used  for  their  cure.  And  thus  St.  Chrysostom^  ex- 
pounds the  words ;  do  all  in  Jesus's  name,  that  if; 
saith  hCj  imploring  him  for  four  helper  in  aU 
things ;  always  first  praying  to  him,  undertake 
your  business.     Doing  thus,  will  indeed  christen 

I  Hm.  17. 5.  and  consecrate  our  actions ;  for  all  things^  saith  our 
apostle,  are  sanctified  by  the  word  of  Crod,  and 
prayer;  that  is,  by  God's  blessing  implored,  and 
obtained  by  prayer  ;  or,  if  God's  word  be  there 
taken  for  his  law,  or  revealed  will,  it  is  there  signi- 
fied, that  our  actions  are  not  only  sanctified  by  their 
lawfulness,  or  conformity  to  that  good  rule,  Crod's 
declared  will ;  but  also  by  the  invocation  of  his 
name ;  however,  all  our  actions,  it  seems,  are  unhal- 
lowed and  profane,  if  not  accompanied  with  devo- 

iThe9s.v.  ^j^j^m      rpj^^j.  ^^  ^^  ^j^yg  jg  ^^^  ^^^^^  appears  by 

Luke  xviii.  thosc  frcqueut  injunctions,  to  pray  indesinently,  to 
Rom.  xU.  pray  always,  to  abide  instantly  in  prayer ;  which 

Col.  W,  2.         I   In  locum.    AMy  koKSv  paiiOoy,  in)  vdrrw  vpke^oy  a^f  e^o/Kc»o<, 
&rTOo  tSv  wpayfAdruv. 

<"  Acr  %da^i  T^f  le^fv;  v^orfyudBai  t^  trporcuxijy.     M.  Erem. 

Xtaau  av¥€<^^aa'9ai  rSw  iv  x^^^*"  i/***  aisdrroiv*     Chrys. 

ToSto  B)fyf  Tsarrfq  %<rQi  kou  Kara  Ppax^  (faxppwrvyrj^  yxtl'/fiVfTiv  iv\  vatr^ 
opfA^  KOU  cfAtKpov  Ka)  /btcyc^ov  fpayfjMro^  Bch  aei  vw  KCthiZ<Ti)f*  Plato 
Tim.  Vid.  Epist.  8.    Arr.  Epict.  11.  18. 
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do  not  onljr  impart,  that  we  should  pray  often,  and  SERM. 
amtinue  with  patience  and  earnestness  in  prayer ;  XXXIIL 
but  that  we  should  annex  it  to,  or  interpose  it 
amoi^,  all  our  actions,  undertaking  nothing   (at 
kflBt  of  consideration  or  moment)  without  it.    We 
fiiiould  do  it  (our  Saviour  commands)  a  wotrn  KoupffLukeia.36. 
that  is,  om  every  occasion :  and  St.  Paul  gives  the 
same  direction ;  Prayings  says  he,  €v  woari  KoupS,  on  Eph.  vi.  is. 
all  opportunities,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  spirit;  (in  spirit,  that  is,  I  take  it,  in  our  hearts  Eph,  y.  19. 
at  least,  and  with  secret  elevations  of  our  tnind,  if  ' ' 
not  with  our  mouth  imd  voice.)     And  more  expli- 
citly otherwhere  saith  he,  Se  careful  for  no/Am^,Phii.iF.6,7. 
hut  in  every  thing  (in  all  your  affairs)  by  prayer  '  '**^'* 
and  supplication^  with  thanksgivings  let  your  re^ 
quests  he  made  hunvn  to  Crod  \    And  thus  to  do 
(to  accompany  aD  our  undertakings  with  prayer) 
We  are  indeed  concerned  upon  many  accounts.    We^o*»^"'7- 
need  God's  direction  (being  ourselves  very  blind  and  hm.  z.  6. 
%norant)  in  the  choice  of  what  we  attempt;  that3o/***  *^' 
our  ends  and  designs  may  be  good,  conducible  to^*r**'^* 
God's  honour  and  our  own  true  advantage.     For,  as  ^^'  *^ 
the  prophet  tells  us,  T%e  way  of  man  is  not  tn  him^^cr.  z.  23. 
self  J  neither  is  it  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  24.  im.  9. 
steps ;  and,  as  the  Wise  Man  adds,  Man's  goings 
are  qfthe  Lord;  how  then  can  a  man  understand 
his  own  way?   (implying,  since  God  only  knows 
what  is  best  for  us,  that  we  of  ourselves,  without 
his  direction,  know  not  what  to  do,  whither  to  go^) 
The  holy  Psalmist  signifies  the  same  in  those  words, 

"  Bene  ac  sapienter  majores  instituerunt,  ut  rerum  agendarum, 
ita  dicendi  initium  a  precationibus  caperetur ;  quod  nihil  rite, 
nihilque  providenter  homines  sine  Beorura  immortalium  ope,  coa- 
ftilio,  honore  auspicarentur.    PRn,  in  Pcmeg. 

Y  4 
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SERM.  (very  encouraging  to  the  practice  of  this  duty,) 
XXXIII.  yf?%^^  fj^fm  ^  Ji0  that  feareth  the  Lord  ?  (that 

pgai.  xxF.  feareth  him,  that  is,  who  worshippeth  him,  and 
seeketh  his  guidance,)  him  shall  he  teach  in  the 
way  that  he  shall  choose.  We  need  also  (being 
ourselves  not  only  weak  and  infirm,  but  inconstant 
and  unstable)  God's  assistance  and  upholding  hand 
in  the  pursuance  of  our  well-chosen  designs,  (that 
we  may  use  the  best  means,  and  proceed  in  a 
straight  course;  that  we  may  persist  upright  and 
steady  in  our  proceedings,)  that  which  the  Wise 
Man  seems  to  call,  the  establishing  of  our  thoughts,, 
and  promises,  as  a  consequence,  upon  our  seeking 
God's  assistance  in  our  actions,  and  relying  thereon ; 

Prov.  XVI.  3.  CowiwiV,  saith  he,  thy  works  unto  the  Lord^  and 
thy  thoughts  shall  he  established;  (thou  shalt  drive 
on  thy  good  purposes  steadily,  without  stumbling  or 
falling;   at  least  irrecoverably.)     So  the  Psalmist 

Pi.  xxxvii.  assures  us  concerning  a  good  man  ;  The  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  hy  the  Lord;  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide :  though  he  fall^  he  shall  not  ut^ 
terly  be  cast  down;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him 
with  his  hand.  We  also  further,  as  to  the  final  suc-> 
cess  of  our  affairs,  stand  in  need  of  God's  blessing ; 
that  he,  upon  whose  will  altogether  depends  the 
disposal  of  all  events,  should  bestow  a  good  issue 
unto  our  endeavours,  that  they  prove  not  matter  of 
discouragement  or  discomfort  to  us ;  that  which  also 
the  Psalmist  assures  us  of  obtaining,  upon  condition 
of  our  imploring  and  depending  upon  God  for  it ; 

v^9\.\\ii\\u  Commit  thy  way^  saith  he,  unto  the  Lord;  trust 

c    cxix   I?  V  V 

133.  also  in  him^  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.     We  do 

thus  need  in  all  our  affaii*s  the  direction,  assistance, 
and  blessing  of  our  Lord ;  but  shall  not  have  them 
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thout  prayer ;  for  the  rule  is^  Ask  and  have,  seek  SERM. 
d  find.    Without  asking,  we  are  not  likely  to  ob-  ^^^^^1' 
n  those  gifts  ;  without  seeking,  we  must  not  hope  ^^^  ^*  9> 
find  those  benefits  from  God.    If  we  are  so  proud  John  xir. 
to  think  we  do  not  need  them,  or  so  negligent  as  Psia.  ix.  lo. 
t  to  mind  them,  or  so  distrustful  of  the  divine 
wer  or  goodness,  that  we  imagine  he  cannot  or 
11  not  afibrd  them  to  us,  we  are  like  to  be  so  un- 
ppy  as  to  want  them.     Grod  expects  from  us,  that 

1  should,  in  whatever  we  do,  acknowledge  him : 

is  the  Wise  Man's  expression.  In  aU  thy  ways  p^t.  m.  6. 
knowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths :) 
knowledge  him  as  the  only  faithful  guide  and 
unsellor;  as  the  only  sufficient  helper  and  pro- 
::tor ;  as  the  only  free  arbitrator  and  donor  of  good 
ccess.  Nothing  therefore  is  well  done,  which  is 
»t  thus  done :  we  cannot  be  satisfied  in  what  we 
» ;  we  cannot  hope  for  a  comfortable  end  thereof; 

2  cannot  expect  a  blessing  from  Grod,  if  we  have 
fused,  or  if  we  have  neglected  the  recommending 
ir  proceedings  to  his  care.  We  can,  I  say,  do  no- 
ing ;  not  eat,  not  sleep,  not  trade,  not  travel,  not 
Lidy  with  any  true  content,  any  reasonable  security, 
ly  satisfactory  hope,  if  we  have  not  first  humbly 
iplored  God's  favour;  committing  ourselves  and 
ir  business  into  his  hand,  that  hand  which  dis- 
inseth  all  good,  which  alone  can  keep  off  aU  danger 

id  mischief  from  us.     God  shall  send  his  angeloen.  xi^v. 
'fore  thee:  so  did  our  father  Abraham  send  his 
rvant  about  his  business ;  having  questionless  he- 
re commended  it  to  God  by  prayer.     God  AUctn.im. 
ighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man:   so  did*^' 
icob  give  his  sons  their  despatches  toward  Egypt, 
1  such  a  manner  did  we  enter  upon  all  our  affairs, 
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aERM.  we  could  not  bot  be  full  of  hope,  and  yoid  of  Ciie 

^^^^^^^^'  concerning  them ;  for  that  commonly  we  are  so  fidl 
of  anxiety  about  the  event  of  what  we  undertake^ 
whence  doth  it  arise,  but  from  our  ne^^ect  of  thii 
duty?  for,  having  committed  our  business  iuto  lo 
sure  a  hand,  how  could  we  further  be  solidtdos 
about  it  ?    Had  we,  according  to  St.  Peter^s  advice^ 

I  Pet  r.  7.  ca^t  our  care  upon  the  Lord ;  or,  cast  our  burden 
upon  him,  (as  the  Psalmist  exhorts  us;)  bad  we  duty 

Psai.  iz.  10.  sought  and  invoked  him,  who  never  Jaileth  them 

Pml  cxIy.  ^p(^  Jiiffi ;  ^e  should  not  have  such  a  load  of  trou- 
czii.  h  ^'  Uesome  care  resting  upon  us ;  our  hearts  would  be 
light  and  free  as  to  all  these  things ;  we  should  be 
secure,  that  nothing  very  bad  or  disastrous  could 
befall  us ;  we  should  experience  it  true,  what  the 
prophet  affirms  in  that  prayer  or  psalm  to  Groid; 
nfiiY^6^'  7%ow  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee.  Be  careful  for  nothing,  St.  Pa^l 
bids  us ;  but  in  every  thing  let  your  requests  he 
made  known  to  God :  if  we  perform  the  latter  part, 
the  former  will  naturally  be  consequent  thereon. 
Thus,  in  the  last  place,  should  we  do  all  things  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  (upon  all  occasions  praying  to 
him,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  God  in  his  name,)  which 
that  we  may  do  (that  we  are  allowed  and  encou^ 
raged  to  do  it)  is  alsa  a  privilege,  and  an  advantage 
unvaluable. 

In  so  many  ways  and  particular  respects  may  we 
and  ought  we  to  perform  all  we  do  in  the  name  of 
Jesus :  we  should  do  every  thing  out  of  grateful 
affection  and  respect  to  him,  as  our  chief  principle  ; 
every  thing  as  his  servants,  aiming  especially  at  the 
pleasing  of  him  and  promoting  his  honour,  as  our 
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{mndpal  end;  erery  thing  according  to  his  will  and  SERM. 
commandment,  as  om*  constant  rule ;  every  thing  ^^^^^ 
after  his  example,  as  our  best  pattern ;  every  thing 
in  confidence  of  his  gracious  assistance  and  blessing, 
as  our  only  strength  and  siqiport ;  every  thing  with 
hope  of  acceptanbe  purdy  upon  his  account ;  every 
thing  with  thankful  sense  and  acknowledgment  to 
God  for  the  mercies  and  favours  conveyed  unto  us 
by  his  means,  conferred  upon  us  for  his  sake ;  every 
thing  with  humUe  invocation  of  him,  or  with  prayer 
to  God  in  his  name :  in  sum,  every  thing  with  a  due 
and  proper  regard  had  to  him ;  so  that  he  be  not 
passed  over  or  left  out  in  any  thing  we  undertake ; 
hot  come  always  into  consideration,  according  as  our 
rektions  to  him  and  our  obligatiiHis  to  him  do  re- 
quire. In  the  performances  of  which  duties  the  life 
indeed  of  our  religion  (of  all  our  good  practice,  of 
all  our  devotion)  doth  consist. 

To  all  this  I  shall  only  subjoin  the  mention  of  one 
general  duty,  implied  in  all  and  each  of  those  we 
have  propounded,  which  is  this : 

VIII.  That  our  Lord  Jesus  should  be  frequently 
(and  in  a  manner  continually ;  always,  as  to  the  bar- 
bitual  disposition  of  our  souls,  actually  upon  all  fit 
occasions)  present  to  our  minds  and  thoughts..  This> 
I  say,  is  plainly  implied  in  the  former  duties.  For, 
how  is  it  possible  we  should  perform  all  our  actions 
(yea,  utter  all  our  words)  with  any  sort  of  regard  to 
him,  if  we  seldom  think  of  him  ?  Such  is  the  nimble- 
ness  and  activity  of  our  minds,  that  it  is  feasible 
enough  to  do  thus ;  and,  in  respect  to  other  objects^ 
we  commonly  experience  it  done ;  for  animus  est  ubi 
amat ;  whatever  we  affect,  our  mind,  however  other- 
wise employed,  will  be  thinking  on  it ;  it  is  hard  to 
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SERM.  restrain  our  thoughts  from  it:  (the  covetous  maD*8 
•^^^^^^^'  heart  will  be  among  his  bags ;  the  voluptuous  man's 
mind  will  be  in  his  dishes;  the  studious, person  will 
be  musing  on  his  notions,  do  he  what  he  can :)  why  then 
may  we  not  as  well,  as  often  direct  our  minds  toward 
our  Lord,  and  mix  the  remembrance  of  him  with 
all  other  employments  or  entertainments  of  our 
thoughts?  To  do  so  is  surely  very  requisite,  and 
very  expedient  toward  our  good  practice.  Things 
far  distant,  or  long  absent,  can  have  small  efficacy* 
or  influence :  it  is  so,  we  see,  in  natural,  and  it  is  no 
less  so  in  moral  causalities ;  wherein  representation 
to  the  fancy  and  memory  have  a  force  answerable  to 
that,  which  real  conjunction  and  approximation  have 
in  nature.  As  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  the 
further  he  goes,  and  the  longer  he  stays  from  us,  do 
the  more,  proportionably,  decrease ;  so,  according  to 
our  less  frequently  and  less  seriously  thinking  upon 
any  object,  our  affection  and  our  respect  thereto 
decay.  If  therefore  we  desire,  according  to  our  duty, 
to  maintain  in  our  hearts  such  dispositions  (due  af- 
fection and  due  reverence)  toward  Jesus  ;  if  we  in- 
tend to  suit  our  actions  accordingly  with  due  regard 
to  him ;  we  should,  in  order  to  those  purposes,  apply 
this  so  necessary  and  useful  mean,  of  frequently 
bending  our  minds  toward  him ;  the  doing  of  which, 
in  likelihood,  wiU  conduce  much  to  the  sanctifying 
our  affections,  and  to  the  goveiming  our  actions  in  a 
constant  performance  of  our  duty.  For  we  can 
hardly  sure  (admitting  we  do  seriously  believe  him 
to  be  such  as  we  profess  to  believe  him)  with  any 
competent  attention  think  of  him,  but  that  thought 
will  be  apt  to  restrain  us  from  doing  ill,  to  incite  us 
to  do  well ;  since  together  with  that  thought,  some 
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ktions^  and  some  of  our  great  obligations  to  him, 
(each  of  which  hath  much  virtue  and  force  to  those 
purposes,)  will  interpose  and  represent  themselves. 
Frequently  thinking  of  him,  we  shall  sometimes  ap- 
prehend him  with  incessant  toil  labouring  in  the^ctsx.aS. 
service  of  God,  and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  men ; 
sometimes  we  shall  imagine  him  undergoing  all  kind 
of  contumelies  and  bitter  pains,  suffering  by  the  cruel 
hands  and  tongues  of  spiteful  men ;  we  shall,  as  it 
were^  behold  him  bleeding  under  the  scourge,  and 
hanging  upon  the  cross  for  our  sakes.  Sometimes 
he  will  appear  to  our  minds  crowned  with  majesty, 
reigning  in  sovereign  power  and  glory,  having  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet ;  sometimes  also 
he  will  be  represented  as  our  Judge,  before  whose 
tribunal  we  must  all  shortly  stand,  and  be  obliged  to 
render  an  account  of  all  our  doings :  which  thoughts 
passing  through  our  minds,  will  be  apt  to  make  some 
impression  upon  our  hearts,  to  have  some  influence 
upon  our  actions.  For,  can  that  most  amiable  and 
most  venerable  idea  of  a  person  so  entirely  pure  and 
holy,  so  meek  and  humble,  so  full  of  benignity  and 
charity  toward  all  men,  (particularly  toward  ourselves,) 
be  otherwise  than  apt  to  beget  some  especial  love  and 
reverence  toward  him ;  than  incline  us  strongly  to 
do  well,  yea,  than  teach  us  what  and  how  we  should 
do  so,  in  conformity  to  such  a  pattern  set  before  us  ? 
it  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  that  he  is  our  Lord  and 
Mast^,  (who  made  us,  and  maintains  us ;  who  pur- 
chased us  to  himself,  and  redeemed  us  from  miserable 
slavery  by  his  own  heart-blood ;)  how  can  it  fail  to 
raise  in  us  some  awe,  some  sense  of  duty  toward  him  ? 
Will  not  the  apprehension  of  what  he  did  and  what 
he  suffered  for  us  powerfully  mind  us,  that,  according 
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SERM.  to  all  justice  and  equity,  in  all  ingenuitj  and  grati- 
^^^^^^^'  tude,  we  are  bound  to  do  only  that  which  will  {diease 
him?  If  we  think  of  Jesus,  when  we  are  aettii^ 
upon  any  action,  shall  we  not  thereupon  be  apt  thus 
to  interrogate  ourselves  ?  Shall  I  do  otherwise  than 
he  did,  or  would  have  done,  so  rendering  my^df  un- 
like or  contrary  to  him  ?  Shall  I  be  so  unfaithful  to 
my  glorious  Master,  as  to  disserve  him,  or  to  n^Ieet 
his  service  ?  Shall  I  be  so  unworthy  toward  my  gra- 
cious Redeemer,  my  best  friend,  my  most  bountiful 
benefactor,  as  to  disoblige  him,  to  wrong  him,  to  dis- 
honour him,  to  grieve  him  by  thus  doing  ?  Shall  I 
be  so  vain  and  rash  as  to  cross  him  who  is  my  King» 
aUe  to  control  and  subdue  me ;  as  to  offend  him  who 
is  my  Judge,  resolved  to  condemn  and  punish  me  ? 
Shall  I  wilfully  forfeit  that  friendship  and  ^Eivour  rf 
his,  upon  which  all  my  happiness  doth  depend  ?  ShaD 
I  procure  his  displeasure  and  enmity,  from  which  my 
utter  ruin  must  inevitably  follow  ?  Such  considera- 
tions  have  a  natural  connection  with  our  frequent 
thinking  upon,  and  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  our  minds ;  which  therefore  may 
be  commended  to  us  as  an  excellent  instrument  of 
bettering  our  hearts  and  our  lives. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  all  always  remember,  and 
consider,  that  we  are  Christians,  related  unto  Christ 
Jesus,  and  called  by  his  name,  and  as  so,  in  his  name 
let  us  do  all  things. 

Lord  of  all  power  and  might ;  who  art  the  au^- 
thor  and  giver  of  all  good  things ;  graft  in  our 
hearts  the  love  of  thy  name;  increase  in  us  true  re- 
ligion ;  nourish  us  with  all  goodness ;  and  qf  thy 
great  mercy  keep  us  in  the  same ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


SERMON   XXXIV. 


OF  BEING  IMITATORS  OF  CHRIST. 


1  Cor.  it.  16. 

/  beseech  yoUy  beJbUowers  of  me:  or,  I  exhort  you,  be 

imitators  of  me^. 

IST.  PAUL,  bj  an  impartial  reflection  upon  bis  SERM. 
heart  and  life,  being  well  assured,  that  he  by  the  di-  XXXIV. 
vine  Spirit  was  enlightened  with  a  certain  knowledge 
of  all  necessary  truth,  and  endued  with  plentiful 
measures  of  divine  grace ;  being  conscious  of  a  sin- 
cere zeal  in  himself  to  honour  God,  and  benefit  men ; 
being  satisfied,  that  with  integrity  he  did  suit  his  con- 
versation to  the  dictates  of  a  good  conscience,  to  the 
sure  rule  of  Grod's  law,  and  to  the  perfect  example  of 
his  Lord ;  that  his  intentions  were  pure  and  right, 
his  actions  warrantable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life  con- 
spicuously blameless,  doth  upon  all  occasions  (not 
out  of  any  self-conceitedness,  arrogance,  or  ostenta- 
tion, from  which  he,  by  frequent  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  defects  and  his  miscarriagw|||  and  by  as* 
cribing  all  the  good  he  had,  or  did,  to  fnb  grace  and 
mercy  of  Grod,  doth  sufficiently  clear  himself;  but 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  glorify  God,  and  edify 
hii  disciples)  describe,  and  set  forth  his  own  practice, 
jHToposing  it  as  a  rule,  pressing  it  upon  them  as  an 
argument,  an  encouragement,  an  obligation  to  the  , 
performance  of  several  duties.     So  by  it  he  directeth 
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SERM.  and  urgeth  the  Ephesians  to  a  charitable  compliance, 
^^^^^^^^'  or  complaisance ;  a  sweet  and  inoffensive  demeanour 
iCor.x. 32, toward  other:  Give  no  offence,  saith  he,  neither  to 
^^'  *^*  *  '  the  Jews  J  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of 
God :  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things ,  not 
seeking  my  own  profit,  hut  the  profit  of  many,  that 
they  may  be  saved :  be  ye  followers  of  me :  so  he 
guides  and  provokes  the  Philippians  to  endeavours  of 
proficiency  in  grace,  and  the  study  of  Christian  per- 
Phii.  i'li.  i6.  fection :  Nevertheless,  saith  he  to  them,  whereto  we 
*^'  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule, 

let  us  mind  the  same  thing:  brethren,  befoUawers 
together  of  me,  and  murk  such  as  walk  so,  as  ye 
have  us  for  an  ensample.     By  the  like  instance  and 
argument,  he  moveth  the  Thessalonians  to  a  sober 
and  orderly  conversation,  to  industry  in  their  calling, 
to  self-denial,  and  a  generous  disregard  of  private  in-> 
2Tbess.iii.terest :  For  yourselves,  saith  he,  know  how  ye  ought 
^*  '^'      to  follow  us:  for  we  behaved  not  ourselves  disor^ 
derly  among  you ;  neither  did  we  eat  any  maiCs 
bread  for  nought;  but  wrought  with  labour  and 
travail  day  and  night,  that  we  might  not  be  charge^ 
able  to  any  of  you ;  not  because  we  have  not  power, 
but  to  make  ourselves  a7i  example  to  you  to  foUaw 
us.     The  same  persons  he  commendeth,  as  having 
by  this  means  been  induced  to  a  patient  constancy 
I  Thess.  i.  in  faith  ana  good  works :   Ye  know,  saith  he,  what 
^'  '         manner  of  men  we  were  among  you  for  your  sake, 
and  ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lardf 
having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction.     Tlie 
practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness  he  also  thus  re- 
Phii.  iv.  9.  commendeth  under  this  rule  and  obligation  ;   Those 
things,  which  ye  have  learned^  and  received,  and 
heard,  a^nd  seen  in  me,  do ;  and  the  God  of  peace 
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shall  he  with  yam.  Thus  in  our  text  (referring  it  to  SERM. 
the  context)  he  m^eth  the  Christians^  his  disciples  at  ^XXIV. 
Cknrinth,  to  fidelitj  and  diligence  in  the  charges  and 
affairs  committed  to  them,  to  humility,  patience,  and 
charity;  wherein  he  dedareth  himself  to  have  set 
before  them  an  evident  and  exact  pattern.  Which 
practice  of  St  Paul  doth  chiefly  teach  us  two  things; 
that  we  be  careful  to  give,  and  that  we  be  ready  to 
follow  good  example :  the  latter  of  which  duties  more 
directly  and  immediately  agreeth  to  the  intent  of 
this  place ;  and  it  therefore  I  shall  only  now  insist 
upon :  the  subject  and  scope  of  my  discourse  shall 
be  to  shew,  that  it  is  our  duty  and  concernment  to 
r^ard  the  practices  of  good  men,  and  to  follow  their 
example.    To  which  purpose  we  may  observe, 

I.  That  it  is  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  inculcate  this  duty:  we  heard  St.  Paul: 
hear  St.  James:  Take^  saith  he,  my  brethren^  jtA^Jam.  v.  to. 
prophets^  who  have  spoken  in  the  name  qf  the 
Ijordy  far  an  example  of  suffering  qffUction :  Ye  •'am.  v .  1 1. 
have  heard  of  the  patience  qfJob^  and  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  Lord ;  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful^ 
and  of  tender  mercy :  and  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
Ih^ws  :   fVe  desire,  saith  he,  that  every  one  qf  you  Heb.  vi.  1 1, 
do  shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance  qf^^' 
hope  unto  the  end :  that  ye  be  not  slotl^kl,  but  fol- 
lowers of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  promises:  and  again.  Wherefore  *e«'ji^Heb. xii.  i. 
we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
qf  witnesses y  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight ,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.     And 
St.  Peter:   Ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  iPctUi.i.6. 
husbands;  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling 
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SERM.  Hm  lord.     And  wherever  the  eminent  deeds  of 
^^^^^^^'  holy  men  are  mentioned,  it  is  done  with  an  intinuH 

tion  at  least,  or  tacit  supposition^  that  we  are  obliged 

to  follow  their  example. 

II.  We  may  consider  that  to  this  end  (that  we 
might  have  worthy  patterns  to  imitate)  the  goodness 
of  Gkxi  hath  raised  up  in  all  ages  such  excellent  per- 
sons, furnishing  them  with  rare  endowments,  and 
with  continual  influences  of  his  grace  assisting  them^ 
to  this  purpose,  that  they  might  not  only  instruct  us 
with  wholesome  doctrine,  but  lead  us  also  by  good 
eximiple  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  For  certainly 
what  St.  Paul  saith  concerning  the  sins  and  punish- 
ments of  bad  men,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  ▼irtu-^ 

iCor.x.ii.ous  deeds  and  happy  examples  of  good  men:  AR 
these  things  happened  unto  (hem  far  eneanynki; 
and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 

III.  They  are  written  for  our  admonition :  it 
was  a  special  design  of  Grod's  providence  in  record- 
ing and  recommending  to  our  regard  the  divine  his- 
tories. They  were  not  framed  as  monuments  of  a 
fruitless  memory  and  fame  to  them ;  they  were  not 
proposed  to  us  as  entertainments  of  our  curiosity,  as 
objects  of  wonder,  as  matters  of  idle  discourse ;  that 
unconcernedly  we  should  gaze  upon  them,  or  talk 
about  them,  as  children  look  on  fine  gays :  but  they 
are  set  before  us,  as  copies  to  transcribe,  as  lights  to 
guide  us  in  our  way  to  happiness^.     So  that  if  we 

^  Mtylrr^  ^  oti^i  %f^  t^  rot;  KaBiJK^rFC^  ^^lo'iv  Koi  ^  fftcXcnf  %m 
6€UfKif€^a^w  ypa^r  h  reuSrai;  yitp  kou  ai  rSy  w^€»¥  ^vo^kom  c£^/- 
VKWToUf  Koi  ol  j3/oi  rvv  fAOKoplw  iatbpSv  A^^pcarrM  ifapaMofAhoi  eXay  ck^ 
MC  ruitq  cjbi^^of  t^<  Kar^  Btlv  ireXircMK,  rf  ^k^M^yiATi  rSy  iya6Sv  tpym 

npUtirrm.    Bas.  ad  Greg.  Ep.  2. 
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will  not  ingratduDjr  frustrate  the  intentioiis  d^diTine  SERM. 
Providence  finr  our  good^we  must  dispose  oursdTes  to  ^^^^XXI\ . 
imitate  those  illustrious  patterns  of  virtue  and  piety« 

IV.  We  may  fturther  consider,  that,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  good  example  is  of  singular  ad« 
vantage  to  us,  as  being  apt  to  have  a  mighty  virtue, 
efficacy,  and  influence  upon  our  practice:  which  con* 
sideration  should  much  engage  us  to  regard  it,  ap« 
plying  it  as  an  instrument  of  making  ourselves  good, 
and  consequently  of  becoming  happy.  Good  example 
is,  as  I  say,  of  exceeding  advantage  to  practice  upon 
many  accounts. 

1.  Examples  do  more  compendiously,  easily ,  and 
pleasantly  inform  our  minds,  and  direct  our  practice, 
than  precepts,  or  any  other  way  or  instrument  of 
discipline.     Precepts  are  delivered  in  an  universal 
and  abstracted  manner,  naked,  and  void  of  all  cir- 
cumstantial attire,  without  any  intervention,  assist- 
ance, or  suffrage  of  sense ;  and,  consequently,  can 
have  no  vehement  operation  upon  the  fancy,  and 
soon  do  fly  the  memory ;  like  flashes  of  lightning, 
too  subtle  to  make  any  great  impression,  or  to  leave 
any  remarkable  footsteps,  upon  what  they  encounter; 
they  must  be  expressed  in  nice  terms,  and  digested  - 
in  exact  method;  they  are  various,  and  in  many 
disjointed  pieces  conspire  to  make  up  an  entire  body 
of  direction  :  they  do  also  admit  of  diven  caief ,  and 
require  many  exceptions,  or  restrictions,  which  to 
apprehend  distinctly,  and  retain  long  in  memory, 
needs  a  tedious  labour,  and  continual  attention  of 
mind,  together  with  a  piercing  and  steady  Judgment. 
But  good  example,  with  less  trouble,  more  speed, 
and  greater  efficacy,  csu»§e%  u§  to  compnAiend  Htm 
businesB,  represeDting  it  like  a  pieture  exposed  U$ 
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8ERM.  sense,  having  the  parts  orderly  disposed  and  oom- 
^^^^'  pletely  united^  suitably  clothed  and  dressed  up  in  its 
circumstances ;  contained  in  a  narrow  compass,  and 
perceptible  by  one  glance,  so  easily  insinuating  itself 
into  the  fancy,  and  durably  resting  therein :  in  it 
you  see  at  once  described  the  thing  done,  the  quality 
of  the  actor,  the  manner  of  doing,  the  minute  aea*^ 
sons,  measures,  and  adjuncts  of  the  action  ;  with  aU 
which  you  might  not  perhaps  by  numerous  rules  be 
acquainted;  and  this  in  the  most  fadle,  funiliar, 
and  delightful  way  of  instruction,  which  is  by  expe- 
rience, history,  and  observation  of  sensible  events. 
A  system  of  precepts,  tJiough  exquisitely  compacted, 
is,  in  comparison,  but  a  skeleton,  a  dry,  meagre,  life- 
less bulk,  exhibiting  nothing  of  person,  place,  time^ 
manner,  d^pree,  wherein  chiefly  the  flesh  and  blood, 
the  colours  and  graces,  the  life  and  soul  of  things  do 
consist ;  whereby  they  please,  affect,  and  move  us : 
but  example  imparts  thereto  a  goodly  corpulency,  a 
life,  a  motion ;  renders  it  conspicuous,  specious,  and 
active,  transforming  its  notional  universality  into 
the  reality  of  singular  subsistence.  This  discourse  is 
verified  by  various  experience ;  for  we  fipd  all  mas- 
ters of  art  and  science  explicating,  illustrating,  and 
confirming  their  general  rules  and  precepts  by  par- 
ticular examples.  Mathematicians  demonstrate  their 
theorems  by  schemes  and  diagrams,  which,  in  ef- 
fect, are  but  sensible  instances ;  orators  back  their 
enthymemes  (or  rational  argumentations)  with  in- 
ductions, (or  singular  examples ;)  philosophers  allege 
the  practice  of  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  the  like  persons 
of  famous  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  authorize  their  doe- 
trine  :  politics  and  civil  prudence  is  more  easily  and 
sweetly  drawn  out  of  good  history,  than  out  of  books 
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ie  Repuhlica.  Artificei^  describe  niodels,  and  set  SERM. 
)attems  before  their  discij^es,  with  greater  success,  XXXIW, 
ban  if  they  should  deliver  accurate  rules  and  pre- 
repts  to  them.  For  who  would  not  more  readily 
earn  to  build,  by  viewing  carefully  the  parts  and 
Tame  of  a  well-contrived  structure^  than  by  a  studi- 
>UB  inquiry  into  the  rules  of  architecture;  or  to  draw 
[)y  setting  a  good  picture  before  him,  than  by  merely 
speculating  upon  the  laws  of  perspective;  or  to  write 
Tairiy  and  expeditely,  by  imitating  one  good  copy, 
than  by  hearkening  to  a  thousand  oral  prescriptions; 
the  understanding  of  which,  and  faculty  of  applying 
them  to  practice,  may  prove  more  difficult  and  tedi- 
Dus,  than  the  whole  practice  itself  as  directed  by  a 
copy  ?  Neither  is  the  case  much  different  in  moral 
concernments  ;  one  good  example  may  represent 
more  fully  and  clearly  to  us  the  nature  of  a  virtue, 
than  any  verbose  description  thereof  can*  do  :  in 
sooner  time,  and  with  greater  ease,  we  may  learn 
our  duty  by  regarding  the  deportment  of  some  ex- 
cellent person,  than  by  attending  to  many  philoso- 
phical discourses  concerning  it^ :  for  instance,  if  we 
desire  to  know  what  faith  is,  and  how  we  should 
rely  upon  the  divine  Providence,  let  us  propose  to 

^  Xen.  'Airofcy.  4.  It  was  Xenophon*8  observation,  grounded 
upon  his  own  experience,  that  the  memory  of  Socrates*  conversa- 
tion did  greatly  profit  his  acquaintance.  T^  iMfut^vBcu  /a^  waporrof 
od  lAiKp^  df^iKd  Tol(  flMra^  airf  vwuvau.  And  SeneCft  saith,  that 
the  crowd  of  philosophers,  which  followed  the  same  wise  man, 
derived  more  of  their  ethics  from  his  manners  than  his  words : 
plus  ex  moribus,  quam  ex  verbis  Socratia  traxU.  Sen.  Ep.  1 1 .  And 
he  that  shall  reflect  upon  the  story  concerning  his  behaviour, 
when  he  was  by  malicious  envy  persecuted  to  death,  may  perhaps 
be  more  edified  thereby,  than  by  all  his  subtle  discourses  about 
death,  and  the  soul's  state  after  it. 
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SERM.  our  consideration  the  practice  of  Abraham ;  wherein 
^^^^^'  we  may  see  the  father  of  the  faithful  leaving  a  most 
pleasant  country,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  qoes* 
tionless  most  dear  unto  him  under  that  notion ;  de« 
serting  his  home  and  fixed  habitation,  his  estate  and 
patrimony,  his  kindred  and  acquaintance,  to  wander 
he  knew  not  where  in  unknown  lands,  with  all  his 
family,  leading  an  uncertain  and  ambulatoiy  life  in 
tents,  sojourning  and  shifting  among  strange  peopk, 
devoid  of  piety  and  civility,  (among  Canaanites  and 
Egyptians,)  upon  a  bare  confidence  in  the  Divine 
protection  and  guidance:  we  may  see  him,  aged 
ninety-nine  years,  sensible  of  his  own  natural  impo* 
tence,  and  an  equal  incapacity  in  his  consort  as  to 
such  purposes,  yet  with  a  steady  belief  assuring  him* 
self,  that  from  those  dead  stocks  a  numerous  progeny 
should  spring,  and  that  he,  who  by  aU  power  of  na* 
ture  was  unable  to  beget  one  child,  should,  by  virtue 
of  God's  omnipotent  word,  become  the  father  of  a 
mighty  nation :  we  may  see  him  upon  the  first  sum- 
mons of  the  Divine  command,  without  scruple  or 
hesitancy,  readily  and  cheerfully  yielding  up  his 
only  son  (the  sole  ground  of  his  hope  and  prop  of 
his  family,  to  whose  very  person  the  promise  of  mul- 
tiplication was  affixed)  to  be  sacrificed  and  slain; 
not  objecting  to  his  own  reason  the  palpable  incon- 
sistency of  counsels  so  repugnant,  nor  anxiously  la- 
bouring to  reconcile  the  seeming  contrariety  between 
the  Divine  promises  and  commands ;  but  resolved  as 
it  were  (with  an  implicit  faith  in  God)  to  believe 
things  incredible,  and  to  rely  upon  events  impos- 
sible: contemplating  these  things,  let  us  say  what 
discourse  could  so  livelily  describe  the  nature  of  true 
faith,  as  this  illustrious  precedent  doth. 
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Again,  he  that  would  learn  how  to  d^nean  himi*  SERIL 
self  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  temptation,  let  himf^l 
consider  that  one  carriage  of  Joseph ;  of  him,  to- 
gether withstanding  the  courtships  of  an  attiturtive 
beautj,  and  rejecting  the  solicitations  of  an  imperi- 
ous mistress,  advantaged  by  opportunities  of  privacy 
and  solitude;  when  the  refusal  was  attended  with 
extreme  danger,  and  aU  the  mischiefs  which  the 
disdain  of  a  furious  lust  disappointed,  of  an  outrage- 
ous jealousy  provoked,  of  a  loving  master's  confi- 
dence abused,  could  produce ;  and  all  this  by  one  of 
meanest  condition,  in  a  strange  place,  where  no  in- 
tercession, favour,  or  patronage  of  Mends  could  be 
had,  no  equal  examination  of  his  cause  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  of  him  doing  this,  merely  upon  principles  of 
conscience,  and  out  of  fear  of  Grod ;  (saying,  Saw 
can  I  do  this  great  evil,  and  sin  against  God  ?) 
and  he  that  considers  this  example,  how  can  he  be 
ignorant  of  his  duty  in  the  like  case  ? 

Again,  would  we  learn  wisdom,  constancy,  and  re- 
solution in  the  conduct  of  honest  and  worthy  designs, 
let  us  set  before  our  eyes  the  pattern  of  Moses,  and 
therein  take  notice,  how  he,  obejring  Divine  instinct 
and  direction,  having  embraced  that  noble  purpose 
of  rescuing  his  countrymen  from  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age, of  settling  them  in  a  method  of  happy  policy, 
and  of  bringing  them  into  the  promised  land  of 
their  enjoyment,  did  behaye  himself  in  the  execu- 
tion thereof;  with  how  indefatigable  industry  he 
solicited  their  cause  with  a  fickle  and  deceitful, 
stupid  and  hard-hearted  king;  enduring  frequent 
disappointments  and  repulses,  together  with  furious 
storms  of  anger,  and  most  terrible  menaces  from 
him :  how  having  there  surmounted  all  obstacles, 
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SERM.  and  effectually  enhurged  the  people  from  their  le- 
^^^^^^vstraint  in  Egypt,  he  led  them  on  foot  through  a  wA 
ley,  encompassed  with  mountains  <tf  sea ;  and  after 
that  undertook  a  tedious  march'  (a  mardi  of  finlj 
years)  through  a  wild,  barren,  and  dry  solitudsb 
(where  no  water  was,  but  such  as  issued  from  tbt 
stony  bowels  of  a  rock ;  no  fix)d,  or  means  of  sob* 
sistence,  but  such  as  was  supplied  by  the  miracnlous 
purveyance  of  Heaven,)  in  the  meanwhile  resistiiig 
the  continual  invasions  of  open  enemies,  in  gnat 
numbers  with  armed  violence  striving  to  obtttroct 
his  passage,  and  defeat  his  purpose ;  having  also 
(which  was  more)  his  patience  constantly  ezcardsed 
in  supporting  the  froward  perverseness  of  a  most  io« 
credulous  and  intractable  people,  which  took  all  oc- 
casions of  complaint  and  mutiny  against  him ;  in 
contesting  with  the  fectious  rivality  of  envious  no* 
bles,  who  repined  at  bis  successes,  and  maligned  his 
authority  among  them ;  in  bearing  the  indiscreet 
and  untoward  prevarications  of  his  own  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  nearest  relations,  compljring  widi 
the  wicked  humours  and  desires  of  the  peopte ;  in 
sustaining  many  other  perplexities  and  crosses ;  all 
which  notwithstanding,  he  with  insuperable  residu- 
tion  happily  achieved  his  glorious  undertaking :  and 
win  not  this  example,  attentively  regarded,  beyond 
the  power  of  any  other  means  or  method,  explain  to 
us  the  way  of  industry,  courage,  and  perseverance 
in  good  and  worthy,  though  high  and  difficult  en* 
terprises  ? 

One  instance  more,  and  that  of  all  most  pertinent 
to  our  occasion  :  Would  you  be  instructed  how 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  ministerial,  or  any  other 
office  ?     With  a  steadfast  attention  then  behold  the 
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excellent  pattern  of  St.  Paul ;  consider  how  in  all  S£RM. 
tiis  designs  he  zealouslj  and  singly  aimed  at  the^^^^ 
bonour  and  service  of  God»  neglecting  his  own  safety, 
^uiet,  credit,  and  all  worldly  accommodations  for  the 
EKivancement  of  them :  how  affectionatelj  he  tend^ 
ered  the  good  and  welfare  of  those,  the  care  of 
whose  spiritual  condition  was  commended  to  him, 
using  all  his  skill,  care,  and  strength  in  promoting 
their  edification  ;  declaring  himself  for  their  good  to 
be  content,  not  only  for  a  time  to  be  absent  from  the 
Lord^  being  deprived  of  that  happiness  which  he 
otherwise  impatiently  groaned  for,  and  was  fully 
assured  of;  but  desirous,  as  it  seems,  to  be  seduded 
for  ever  from  his  blissful  presence,  by  a  dreadful 
anathema^  for  their  sake :  how  prudently,  meekly, 
and  humbly  he  demeaned  himself  toward  them  ; 
becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  forming,  himself  into 
all  allowable  shapes  and  colours  ;  undei^ing  all 
sorts  of  censure  and  imputations,  (of  a  despicable, 
an  ignorant,  a  foolish  person ;)  tempering  his  speech 
and  deportment  to  their  capacities  and  needs,  bear- 
ing their  miscarriages,  and  compljdng  with  their 
weaknesses ;  parting  freely  with  his  own  just  liberty, 
pleasure,  and  satisfaction,  for  their  spiritual  advan- 
tage: how  generously  he  despised  his  own  profit 
and  ease,  refusing  that  supply  he  might  with  all 
reason  and  equity  have  required  from  them ;  choosing 
to  maintain  himself  with  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brows,  that  he  might 
render  the  gospel  nowise  burdensome  or  offensive  to 
them :  how  vigilantly  and  courageously  he  withstood 
the  mischievous  endeavours  of  false  brethren,  and 
treacherous  seducers;  earnestly  contending  for  the 
church's  peace  and  quiet  against  factious  spirits,  and 
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SERM.  fbr  the  substantial  truths  of  the  gospd  agafaiBt  the 
XXXIV.  pernicious  devices  of  heretics  and  felse  teadien: 
how  patiently  he  sustained  all  manner  of  pains, 
griefs,  travels,  wants,  losses,  hazards,  distresses^  d^ 
appointments,  affronts,  and  reproaches,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual  children,  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
science: these  things,  I  say,  r^ard,  and  then  teD 
me,  if  he  might  not  reasonably  inculcate  this  admo- 
nition, Imitate  me ;  and  if  his  example  be  ncA  of 
rare  use  to  instruct  us,  how  faithfully  we  should  in 
our  respective  charges  and  employments  demean 
ourselves.  I  might  in  like  manner  instance  how  ex*- 
cellent  a  rule  of  devotion  the  practice  of  the  royal 
prophet  may  be  unto  us;  how  Elias's  practice  mig^ 
teaeh  us  to  be  zealous  champions  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness; how  they  who  would  be  good  judges,  or 
honest  patriots,  may  receive  direction  from  the  car- 
riage of  Samuel,  Daniel,  and  Nehemiah^.  But  I 
proceed  to  say  that  further, 

II.  Good  examples  do  not  only  inform,  but  they 
persuade  and  incline  our  reason  to  good  practice, 
commending  it  to  us  by  plausible  authority ;  a  way 
of  reasoning  the  most  plain,  easy,  and  suitable  to  all 
men's  capacities;  less  subject  to  error  and  doubt 
than  any  other  in  particular  cases ;  whereby  as  it  is 
always  more  easy  to  know  what  is  good  and  fit,  so 
commonly  it  is  most  safe  ;  there  being  few,  who  can 
so  well  discern  what  is  good,  as  they  may  rest  in  the 
judgments  of  others.  For  that  wise  and  virtuous 
persons  do  any  thing,  is  a  very  probable  argument, 
that  we  are  obliged  and  concerned  to  do  the  like ; 

^  *TwofMini^  o?y  hlao'KaXoi  apirro^  i  rot;  fAOKapUv  *Ifi^)3  ]3/b(,  miucoucta^ 
0  Tov  Mftw-cvf,  irpf^nfrof  h  tw  LaPlt^  &C.     Chrys.  torn.  V.  p.  656. 
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seeing  such  persons  may  in  all  their  actions  be  sup-  SBRBL 
posed  to  have  an  unbiassed  regard  to  the  rules  gf^XXIV^ 
truth  and  justice.  He  therefore  who  can  say,  that 
Abraham,  or  David,  or  St.  Paul  did  so  in  such  a 
case,  supposeth  that  he  hath  no  small  reason  to  do 
the  like ;  it  is  accounted  pardonable,  yea  almost 
commendable,  to  err  with  such  persons ;  because  it 
is  done  with  good  appearance  of  reason,  seeing  such 
persons  were  themselves  unlikely  to  err :  Will  yam, 
saith  Cicero  %  commemorate  to  me  Scipio^  and 
Cat&s,  and  lAelitis^s,  and  say  they  did  the  same 
thing ;  though  the  thing  displeases  me,  yet  I  cam* 
not  withstand  the  authority  of  such  men :  their 
authority  is  so  great,  that  it  can  cover  even  the 
suspicion  qfa/ault.  It  is  obvious  in  temporal  con- 
cernments, how  great  a  stroke  this  way  of  discourse 
hath ;  how  boldly  men  adventure  their  dearest  in- 
terests in  following  such,  whom  they  probably  deem 
honest,  and  able  to  guide  them :  for  instance,  in 
travelling,  if  one  being  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his 
way  happen  to  meet  a  person,  whom  he  conceives 
able,  and  nowise  concerned  or  disposed  to  mislead 
him,  he  without  scruple  follows  him,  and  confidently 
relies  on  his  direction.  In  like  manner,  all  good 
men  in  the  way  of  virtuous  practice  tending  directly 
toward  happiness,  (our  common  journey's  end;)  it 
being  their  design,  their  interest,  and  their  endea- 
vour not  to  mistake  the  way,  not  to  deflect  from  the 
right  and  nearest  course  thereto,  men  are  apt  to 

^  Africanos  luihi^  et  Catones^  et  Lslios  coniinemorabis,  et  eoi 
fecisse  idem  dices^  quanivis  res  mihi  non  placeat,  tamea  contra 
hominuin  auctoritatem  probare  non  potuero.  Magna  eat  homi- 
num  auctoritas,  et  etiam  tanta,  ut  delicti  suspicionem  tegere  pos- 
sit.     Cic.  in  Verr,  iii. 
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SERM.  think  it  reasdnable  and  safe  to  acoomiMmy  in  their 
^^^]^^  progress,  or  to  press  after  them  in  thdr  stepB  2  aad 
Surely,  next  to  a  dear  and  certain  rule,  there  is  iaot 
any  more  rational  warrant  finr  practice,  and  conse* 
quently  no  better  inducement  thereto,  than  sodi 
good  precedents.    Further, 

III.  Examines  do  incite  our  passiond,  and  inpri 
them  to  the  performance  of  duty.  They  raise  hopst 
they  inflame  courage,  they  pnrroke  emulatioiiy  they 
urge  upon  modesty,  they  awaken  curiqrity,  tbey 
aflPect  &ncy»  they  set  in  motion  all  the  springs  of 
activity.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  shew  how,  pard- 
cularly, 

1.  They  raise  hope,  by  discovering  to  ns  and 
assuredly  proving  the  feasibleness  of  matters  pro- 
pounded,  or  the  possibility  of  success  in  undertaking 
good  designs,  and  that  by  the  best  and  most  con- 
vincing of  arguments,  experience.  Nothing  so'  de* 
presseth  hope  and  advanceth  despondency,  as  an 
apprehension  of  impossibility,  or,  which  is  equivalent 
thereto,  an  extreme  difficulty  (appearing  to  surmount 
our  present  forces)  in  the  business  to  be  attempted : 
of  such  a  conceit  desperation  seemeth  a  reasonaUe 
Chrys. torn,  consequence.  For,  rfv  oSiwarm  i<t>U(rOeu  [Aa»iKWj  it  is  a 
^'^  '  madness  to  aifn  at  impassibilities;  and  such,  con- 
sidering tlie  great  infirmity  of  human  nature,  its 
strong  propensions  to  evil,  and  averseness  from  good, 
together  with  the  manifold  impediments  and  allure- 
ments objecting  themselves  in  the  way  of  good  prao* 
tice,  all  duties  as  barely  represented  in  precepts,  and 
pressed  by  rational  inducements  might  seem  to  be, 
if  good  example  did  not  clearly  demonstrate  them 
to  be  possible,  yea  sometimes  facile ;  even  'those, 
which  upon  a  superficial  view  do  seem  most  difficult, 
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and  insuperable  by  Qur  weak  endeavour.     The  sto-  SERM. 
ical  doctrine,  which  described  a  fine  and  stately  por-  ^^^^^' 
traiture  of  virtue,  and  inculcated  very  strict  rules, 
(a  close  following  of  God  and  nature,  a  perfect  vic- 
tory over  self,  the  subduing  all  passions,  and  over- 
ruling all  corporeal  appetites ;  an  entire  freedom, 
composure^  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  a  total  indif- 
ferency  in  respect  of  fortune  and  all  external  events, 
with  the  like  duties,  rarely  practised,  although,  upon 
all  accounts,  acknowledged  conformable  to  reascHi,) 
was  therefore  by  most  rejected  as  useless,  or  ex- 
ploded as  ridiculous,  as  being  presumed  to  propound 
matters  purely  imaginary  and  unpracticable :  yet  he 
that  had  seen  this  doctrine  in  great  measure  exem- 
plified by  Zeno,  the  first  master  of  it,  would  have 
had  no  such  reason  to  contemn  it,  nor  to  despair  of 
practising  according  to  it,  if  he  would  seriously  en- 
deavour it :  exemplified,  I  say,  by  Zeno,  whereof  we 
have  an  illustrious  testimony  from  a  solemn  decree 
of  the  Athenians :  evci^^  Zifip^y  MvourUvy  &c.  Laert.  in 
Zen.     Whereas  Zeno^  the  son  ofMnaseas  the  Cit^ 
tican,  having  many  years  professed  philosophy  in 
this  city,  and  as  well  in  all  other  things  hath  de- 
meaned himself  like  a  good  man,  as  particularly 
exhorting  the  youn^  men,  who  went  to  be  instructed 
by  him,  hath  provoked  them  to  virtue  and  sobriety; 
withal  exhibiting  his  own  life  a  pattern  of  the  best 
things  answerable  to  the  discourses  he  used  to 
make ;  it  is  therefore  auspiciously  decreed  by  the 
people,  that  Zeno  the  son  ofMnaseas  be  solemnly 
praised  and  crowned  (according  to  the  usage)  with 
a  golden  crown ;  and  that  a  monument  be  erected 
for  him  at  the  public  charge  in  the  Ceramicum, 
(the   place   where  those   were  interred   who  had 
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SERM.  bravdjr  exposed  their  lives  for  public  defence.)  Thif 
^^^^*  was  indeed  a  noble  attestation  and  a  comely  respect 
exhibited  to  a  virtuous  conversation ;  makii^  in 
some  measure  a  satisfaction  for  the  heinous  affcoiit 
done  thereto,  when,  instead  of  honouring  it  with  t 
crown,  they  rewarded  it  with  a  cup  of  poison,  given 
to  the  excellent  Socrates.  Suitably  to  which  testis 
mony  Seneca  saith  of  Cleanthes,  that  his  virtuous 
practice  depended  more  upon  the  observation  of 
Zeno's  life,  than  the  information  of  his  doctrine. 
Zenof^em  Cleanthes  nan  expressisset^  si  eum  taur 
tummoiio  audisset:  vita  ejus  interjnit^  secreta  per- 
spewitj  cbservavit  ilium  an  ex  Jarmula  sua  viverst. 
Cleanthes,  saith  he,  had  not  so  nearly  resembled 
Zeno,  ffhe  had  only  attended  to  his  diseaurses: 
he  was  present  to  his  life,  he  took  notice  qfhis  pri- 
vate  carriage,  he  observed  whether  his  pracOee 
did  suit  to  his  doctrine.  So  that  stoicism  itself, 
which  speaketh  such  prodigies,  was,  it  seems,  founded 
not  only  upon  big  words,  the  issues  of  a  speculative 
fancy,  but  more  upon  the  good  practice  of  its  first 
master  and  institutor.  And  indeed  he  that  would 
effectually  persuade  the  undertaking  of  any  enter- 
prise, must  either  suppose  it,  or  prove  it  effectible ; 
and  the  most  easy,  the  most  evident  way  of  proving 
it  is  by  example.  Men,  saith  Pliny  junior  well,  are 
better  instructed  by  examples,  which  have  in  them 
chiqfly  this  advantage,  that  they  do  prove  the 
things  may  be  done  which  they  etfjoin.  And,  Hu- 
man ififirmity,  saith  Salvian  to  the  same  purpose, 
requires  the  assistance  of  example,  that  it  may 
more  easily  now  perform  that  which  it  knows  others 
to  have  before  done ;  aU  posterity  being  admon^ 
ished  by  hearing  that  what  h^  once  been  done. 
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nuiy  be  done  again.  And,  The  example ,  saith  St.  SERM. 
Bernard,  ^  a  work  done  is  a  lively  and  efficacious  ^^^^^* 
oration,  easily  persuading  what  we  intend,  by 
proving  that  feasible  which  we  strive  to  persuade 
unto^.  Upon  which  score  we  therefore  are  exceedingly 
obliged  to  those  holy  men,  who  by  their  practice  have 
assured  us,  that  the  highest  duties  exacted  of  us  by 
our  religion  (the  mortification  of  unreasonable  desires, 
the  suppression  of  irregular  passions,  the  loving  and 
blessing  our  enemies,  the  renouncing  worldly  vanities 
and  pleasures,  the  rejoicing  in  afflictions,  the  volun« 
tary  abdication  of  our  estates  in  some  cases,  yea,  ex- 
posing life  itself  to  inevitable  hazard  and  loss,)  are 
not  chimerical  propositions  of  impossible  perform* 
ances ;  but  duties  (if  we  shall  seriously  and  vigour- 
ously  apply  our  endeavours  to  them,  and  suffer  our 
hopes  to  be  N  elevated  by  their  example)  really  prac- 
ticable. Piety  abstractedly  viewed  in  precept  may 
seem  an  airy  project,  a  name,  a  notion ;  but  it  being 
seen  in  example  will  prove  a  matter  substantial,  true, 
and  feasible.  A  direct  and  pure  speculation  thereof 
may  dazzle  our  sight,  and  dash  our  hopes ;  but  as 
being  reflected  from  persons  practising  it,  we  may 
bear  its  lustre,  and  hope  to  attain  it. 

^  Melius  homines  exemplis  docentur,  que  imprimis  hoc  boni  ha- 
bent,  quae  approbant,  quae  pnecipiunt  fieri  poflK  PUn.  Jun, 
Paneg. 

Acyuvari  se  exemplis  exoptat  humana  infirmitas>  quo  facilius  ipsa 
nunc  facial,  quae  alios  fecisse  ante  cognoscat;  dum  admonetur 
auditu  setas  omnia  fieri  posse,  quod  fisustum  est.     Salv.  ad  Eccl. 

Caik. 

Sermo  quidam  vivus  et  efficax  exemplum  operis  est,  fsunle  per* 
suadens  quod  intendimus,  dum  factibile  probat  esse  quod  suade-      « 
mus.  Bern,  de  Resur,  Serm,  iii. 

Ex  aliorum  factis  fieri  posse  credunt,  quod  forte  cum  putant 
fieri  non  posse  pigrescunt.     Cyp.  Ep,  1.  ii.  a. 
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^fiRM •  2.  Examples  do  inflamle  courage.  So  the  apottfe  to 
^^  the  Hebrews  signifieth,  when  to  this  purpose  he  ni- 
timateth,  that  he  mentioned  and  setteth  before  them 
the  ^xamj^es  of  the  patriarchs;  that  he  therebf 
might  excite  their  courage^  and  cause  them  resolatelf 
to  undertake  that  obedience,  and  patiently  to  under- 
go those  afflictions,  which  they  performed  and 


Hcb.Tr. la. tained ;  /An/, saith  ho^yehe  not  slothful,  butJoBsw^ 
ers  qfthem  who  thro9^Juith  andpatienee  inherit 
the  promises.  For  that  heat,  and  active  spiriti 
whidi  in  some  degree  resideth  in  all  men's  breasl% 
is  by  example  kindled,  as  one  flame  is  kindled  fay  the 
contact  or  approach  of  another.  How  many  persom^ 
timorous  and  averse  from  dangerous  undertakings, 
have  notwithstanding  become  very  bold  and  adven» 
turous  in  war,  by  the  discipline  and  influence  of  an. 
exemplary  valour !  It  is  Plutarch's  observation  oon** 
coming  Caesar's  soldiers,  that  they  who  in  service 
under  other  commanders  did  not  exceed  the  ordinary 
rate  of  courage,  nor  excel  their  fellows,  did  yet  when 
he  led  them  become  irresistibly  valiant,  being  aaU 
mated  and  inspired  by  his  unparalleled  gallantry' : 
and  who  is  there  indeed  so  incurably  heartless,  so 
desperately  sluggish  or  stupid,  whom  the  sight  of  a 
valiant  leader  marching  before  into  the  mouth  of 
danger,  wttnot  infuse  fire  and  vigour  into,  and  insti- 
gate forward  into  a  participation  of  brave  adventure  ? 
So  example  doth  by  a  kibd  of  contagion  insinuate 
courage,  or  inveigle  men  thereinto ;  beside  that  it  is 
a  kind  of  daring,  and  proclaimeth  him  a  dastard^Muit 
will  not  imitate  it;  which  imputation  the  lowest 
courage  of  man  can  hardly  digest,  and  will  there- 


Fortia  in  arm  is 


Caesareis  Labienus  erat. 
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ire^  by  doing  somewhat  answerable,  strive  to  decline  SERM. 

XXXIV. 


3.  Again :  Examples  provoke  emulation^ ;  which 
another  strong  principle  of  activity ;  moving  us 
imestly  to  desire,  and  thence  eagerly  to  pursue, 
hatever  good,  privilege,  or  advantage,  we  see  an- 
;her  to  enjoy.  To  observe  another  of  the  same 
ature  and  capacities  with  ourselves  to  have  shone 
ith  an  illustrious  virtue,  to  be  consecrated  to  pos- 
irity  by  a  lasting  fame,  and  to  be  crowned  with  glo- 
ous  rewards  above;  what  other  reflections  of  thought 
m  it  produce  in  us,  than  such  as  these  ?  Shall  he,  a 
lan  like  myself,  endued  with  the  same  faculties,  ap- 
atites, and  passions ;  subject  to  the  same  infirmities, 
^mptations,  needs,  cares,  and  encumbrances  of  life ; 
lall  he,  by  noble  dispositions  of  soul,  and  worthy 
erformances,  render  himself  highly  considerable ; 
hile  I,  by  sordid  qualities  and  unworthy  practices, 
ebase  and  render  myself  despicable  ?  Shall  he  leave 
shind  him  monuments  of  eternal  praise,  while  I  do 
Dthing  worthy  of  regard  or  memory  ?  Shall  he  en- 
\y  the  favour  of  the  great  God,  and  the  comforts  of 
blessed  eternity,  but  I  be  wholly  deprived  of  that 
lyful  estate,  and  plunged  into  endless  sorrows  and 
esperate  misery  ?  Shall  a  Joseph  stoutly  resist  and  ^ 
^ercome  the  strongest  temptations,  and  I  be  easily 
affled  by  the  least  solicitation  of  vice  ?  Shall  a  strip- 
ng  David  gloriously  triumph  over  giants,  while  I 
asely  am  vanquished  by  dwarfs?  Shall  Job  be 
;ripped  of  all  his  goods  with  contentedness,  and  en-/ 
ure  the  most  grievous  pains  with  patience,  while  I 
31  discomposed  for  any  small  loss,  and  dismayed  by 

**  Chrj'9.  torn.  i.  p.  77.  torn.  ?i.  p.  148.  torn.  v.  Orat.  101. 
4^v<r€i  yap  <piXifca\ov  oZo'av  ryjv  <pv<ruf  rSv  dvBf6%»if  c/do^^  i  Kt/pM<,  &C. 
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SERM.  the  least  cross  accident?  Shall  Abraham  here,  by  his 
^^^^^^'  faith  and  obedience,  attain  to  be  called  the  friend  of 
God,  and  rest  for  ever  in  his  glorious  and  happy 
bosom,  while  I  deservedly  am  refused  the  honour  and 
comfort  of  that  heavenly  communion  here,  and  shall 
hereafter  be  cast  out  from  that  blissful  presence,  into 
the  dismal  mansions  of  wretched  folly  and  wicked- 
ness ?  Did  Paul,  once  a  stubborn  Jew,  a  blind  Pha- 
risee, a  grievous  blasphemer,  a  bloody  persecutor,  bj 
a  seasonable  conversion  repair  his  state,  approve  him- 
self to  God  by  an  eminent  zeal  for  his  glory,  undei|;o 
restless  pains,  run  desperate  hazards,  and  endure  all 
sorts  of  distresses  for  the  propagation  of  Grod's  hea- 
venly truth,  obtaining  thence  a  never-fading  crown 
of  glory  in  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  renown  upon 
earth ;  and  shall  I  then,  who  from  my  youth  have 
been  educated  in  the  most  true  and  holy  religion, 
who  have  by  solemn  engagements  devoted  myself 
thereto,  who  may  without  any  trouble  or  danger  pro- 
fess and  practise  according  to  that  holy  discipline, 
proceed  in  wicked  courses,  provoking  God's  wrath, 
and  attracting  his  vengeance  upon  me  ?  No :  since 
the  capacities  are  alike,  since  the  means  are  common, 
since  the  rewards  of  piety  are  promiscuously  exposed 
and  offered  unto  all,  why  should  I,  by  deplorable  per- 
verseness  or  negligence,  suffer  myself  to  be  deprived 
of  it  and  its  benefits  ?  Why  shall  not  I  become  as 
good,  as  commendable,  as  happy  as  any  other  man  ? 
These  are  the  conceits  and  voices  of  natural  emula- 
tion, that  mighty  passion  (so  often  and  by  many  ef- 
fects it  discovereth  itself  to  be)  implanted  in  our  ori- 
ginal constitution  to  be  as  a  spur  and  incentive,  sti- 
mulating and  inflaming  us  unto  the  ready  under- 
taking and  vigorous  pursuit  of  good  purposes ;  the 
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which  perhaps  hath  produced  more  noble  effects  than  SERM. 
any  other  passion  or  inclination  of  our  souls :  for  all  ^^^^^^' 
manner  of  excellency  in  knowledge,  in  prowess,  in 
virtue,  how  often  doth  it  issue  from  this  source !  Doth 
not  the  admired  fame  of  men  notable  for  learning, 
(recorded  in  story,  or  subject  to  present  observation,) 
and  a  jealousy  of  being  surpassed  in  accomplishments 
competent  to  human  nature,  sharpen  the  appetite, 
and  rouse  the  industry  of  most  scholars,  whom  nei- 
ther the  love  of  knowledge  nor  its  apparent  usefulness 
could  anywise  persuade  to  bear  so  much  toil  in  ac- 
quist  thereof^?  Do  not  all  histories  acquaint  us,  that 
the  most  gallant  enterprises  and  exploits  of  famous 
warriors  have  derived  their  beginning  from  an  emu- 
lation of  the  glory  purchased  by  their  ancestors? 
(wisdom  and  valour  have  thus  especially  been  pro- 
pagated ;  one  man's  signal  excellency  being  parent 
to  the  like  in  many  others.)  And  that  this  passion 
may  in  like  manner  be  subservient  to  the  production 
of  virtue  and  piety,  is  plain  enough  from  parity  of 
reason,  and  from  experience ;  and  we  have  (for  fur- 
ther argument  thereof)  the  apostle's  practice  using  it 
to  this  purpose :  St.  Paul  employed  it  as  an  engine 
for  the  conversion  of  his  dear  countrymen ;  whom,  by 
raising  in  them  a  jealousy  of  being  outstripped,  in 
God's  favour,  and  its  effects,  by  the  Gentiles,  he  en- 
deavoureth  to  provoke  to  the  embracing  of  the 
Christian  faith :  /  speak  to  you  Gentiles,  saith  he,  Rom.  xi. 
inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  qf  the  Gentiles,  /if  i^^ 

magnify  my  office,  c?  tw^  Tapa^i^X»(r»  fMV  t^  crapKa, 

if  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  them 
which  are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  qfthem. 

^  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoqiie  possim 
Tollere  huino. 
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SERM.  A^d  St.  James  instigateth  us  unto  ferveijicy  of  prayer, 
^^^^^^'  by  mindiug  us,  that  JElias  was  a  man  qflikepassumi 
Jam,  y.  ij.mth  ourselvcs ;  yet  was  able  by  his  prayers  to  shut 
and  open  heaven,  to  procure  barrenness  and  fertility 
to  the  earth.  And  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  chaigetb 
us,  to  consider  one  another ,  eiV  vapo^va-fjuov  aycan^f  km 
KokSiv  epycov,  SO  as  to  provoke  one  another  (or  by  mu- 
tual emulation  to  sharpen  one  another)  to  charity 
and  good  works. 

4.  Examples  do  work  upon  modesty,  that  pre^ 
server  and  guardian  of  virtue^  as  Cicero  calls  it^ 
For  every  good  action  of  another  doth  upbraid,  re^ 
proach,  and  shame  him  who  acteth  not  conformably 
thereto.  Can  we  without  a  trembling  heart,  and 
blushing  forehead,  view  the  practices  of  the  andent 
saints,  if  ours  be  altogether  unlike  them  ?  If  they, 
to  please  God  and  secure  their  salvation,  did  undei^ 
such  prodigious  pains  in  assiduous  devotions,  absti- 
nences, watchiqgs,  and  we  contrariwise  are  extremely 
sluggish,  cold,  and  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
our  ordinary  duties  ;  if  they  willingly  renounced  all 
sensual  complacencies,  and  we  either  cherish  our- 
selves in  a  soft  delicacy  of  life,  or  wallow  in  a  pro- 
fane dissolution  of  manners ;  if  they,  to  free  them- 
selves from  distracting  cares,  voluntarily  disburdened 
themselves  of  all  needless  encumbrances,  and  we  are 
wholly  busy  in  heaping  up  wealth,  and  driving  on 
worldly  interests  ;  if  they  gladly  embraced  and  en- 
dured the  sharpest  aflFlictions,  and  we  are  terrified 
by  the  thought,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  the 
least  disappointment,  or  distasteful  occurrence  ;  how 
can  we  without  extreme  regret  of  mind,  and  confu'r 

^  Gustos  omnium  virtutum,  dedecus  fugiens,  laudemque  maxiroe 
consequens  verecundia  est.     Cic.  Part.  Rhet, 
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sion  of  face,  consider  their  practice,  or  compare  it  SERM. 
with  ours  ?  It  is  a  profligate  impudence  of  him  that  ^^^^* 
ran  daily  hear  and  read  the  stories  of  their  doings, 
vdthout  being  deeply  sensible,  and  ashamed  at  the 
dissonance  appearing  between  their  course  of  life 
and  his. 

6.  Example  awakens  that  curiosity,  which  is  na- 
tural to  us,  and  of  no  mean  efficacy  upon  our  ac- 
tions. For  whatever  we  see  done,  we  are  apt  to  be 
inquisitive  concerning  it ;  why  and  to  what  purpose 
it  is  done,  what  the  grounds  are,  and  what  the  fruits 
of  the  performance ;  especially  if  the  matter  seem 
cx>nsiderably  important,  and  the  action  proceedeth 
from  a  person  deserving  respect;  whereof  having 
passed  some  competent  judgment,  we  are  by  the 
same  instinct  of  curiosity  farther  transported  into  a 
desire  of  discerning  by  our  trial  and  experience  whe- 
ther the  event  correspondeth  to  our  expectation  ;  so 
are  we  easily  induced  to  imitate  the  actions  of  others. 
By  which  means  as  vice  ordinarily  is  conceived  and 
propagated,  (men  by  a  preposterous  and  perverse  cu-  ^ 
riosity  being  inveigled  to  try  what  they  see  otheri; 
affect  or  enjoy,)  so  may  virtue  also  by  the  same 
means  be  engendered  and  nourished;  the  general 
ways  of  producing  and  maintaining  those  contrary 
habits  being  alike.  As,  therefore,  it  is  a  great 
blemish  and  reproach  to  human  nature,  that, 

Faciles  imitandis  Juvcn. 


Turpibus  et  pravis  omnes  sumus- 

M?e,  as  the  satyrist  truly  observeth  of  us,  have  a 
great  proclivity  to  follow  naughty  examples;  so 
there  is  from  hence  some  amends,  that  we  have  also 
some  inclination  to  imitate  good  and  worthy  pre- 
cedents; the  which  is  somewhat  more  stroi^  and 
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SERM.  vigorous,  because  countenanced  and  encouraged  bj 

1  the  approbation  of  reason,  our  most  noble  faculty. 

6.  Examples  also  do  please  the  mind  and  £Emcj 
in  contemplation  of  them,  thence  drawing  a  consi- 
derable influence  upon  practice.  No  kind  of  studir 
ous  entertainment  doth  so  generally  delight  as  his- 
tory, or  the  tradition  of  remarkable  examples  :  even 
those  who  have  an  abhorrency  or  indisposition  to- 
ward other  studies,  (who  have  no  genius  to  appre- 
hend the  more  intricate  subtleties  of  science,  nor  the 
patience  to  pursue  rational  consequences,)  are  yet 
often  much  taken  with  historical  narrations ;  these 
striking  them  with  a  delectable  variety  of  accidents, 
with  circumstantial  descriptions,  and  sensible  rejMre- 
sentations  of  objects,  do  greatly  affect  and  delight 
their  fancies ;  especially  the  relation  of  notable  ad- 
ventures and  rare  accidents  is  wont  to  be  attended 
with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  And  such  are 
those,  which  present  to  us  the  lives  and  examples 
of  holy  men,  abounding  with  wonders  of  providence 
and  grace  :  no  attempts  so  gallant,  no  exploits  so  il- 
lustrious, as  those,  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 
faith  and  patience,  by  the  prudence  and  courage  of 
the  ancient  saints;  they  do  far  surpass  the  most  fa- 
mous achievements  of  pagan  heroes.  It  was,  I  dare 
say,  more  wonderful,  that  Abraham  with  his  retinue 
of  household  servants  should  vanquish  four  potent 
and  victorious  kings  ;  and  that  Gideon  with  three 
hundred  unarmed  men  should  discomfit  a  vastly  nu- 
merous host,  than  that  Alexander  with  a  well-ap- 
pointed army  of  stout  and  expert  soldiers  should 
overturn  the  Persian  empire.  The  siege  of  Jericho 
is  so  far  more  remarkable  than  those  most  famous 
ones  of  Numantia  and  Saguntus,  as  it  is  more  strange 
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that  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  noise  of  people  SERM. 
shouting  should  demolish  walls,  than  the  shaking  XXXI V. 
them  with  rams,  or  discharging  massy  stones  against 
them.  And  he,  that  carefully  will  compare  the  deeds 
of  Samson  and  Hercules,  shall  find,  that  one  true 
exploit  performed  by  the  former  doth  much  in  force 
and  strangeness  surmount  the  twelve  fabulous  la- 
bours of  the  other :  no  triumphs  indeed  are  compar- 
able to  those  of  piety ;  no  trophies  are  so  magnificent 
and  durable,  as  those  which  victorious  faith  erect- 
eth :  that  history  therefore  which  reports  the  res 
gestcBy  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  most  pious  men, 
must  in  reason  be  esteemed  not  only  ^he  most  use- 
ful, but  also  the  most  pleasant ;  yielding  the  sweet- 
est entertainment  to  well-disposed  minds ;  wherein 
we  see  virtue  expressed,  not  in  bare  idea  only,  but 
in  actual  life,  strength,  motion  ;  in  all  its  beauty  and 
ornaments :  than  which  no  spectacle  can  be  more 
stately ;  no  object  more  grateful  can  be  presented  to 
the  discerning  eye  of  reason. 

7.  We  may  furthermore  consider,  that  God  hath 
provided  and  recommended  to  us  one  example,  as  a 
perfect  standard  of  good  practice ;  the  example  of 
our  Lord  :  the  which  declareth  the  use  and  eflScacy 
of  good  example,  as  one  principal  instrument  of  piety. 
That  indeed  is  the  most  universal,  absolute,  and  as- 
sured pattern  ;  yet  doth  it  not  supersede  the  use  of 
other  examples :  not  only  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  general,  but  those  of  inferior  oflBcers,  yea,  the 
resolution  of  common  soldiers,  do  serve  to  animate 
their  fellows.  The  stars  have  their  season  to  guide 
us,  as  well  as  the  sun  ;  especially  when  our  eyes  are 
so  weak,  as  hardly  to  bear  the  day.  Even,  consider- 
ing our  infirmity,  inferior  examples  by  their  imper- 
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SERM.  fection  sometime  have  a  peculiar  advtati^.  Our 
^^^^^^*  Lord's  most  imitable  practice  did  proceed  ftom  an 
immense  virtue  of  divine  graces  which  we  cannot  aN 
rive  to ;  it  in  itself  is  so  perfect  and  high,  that  we 
may  not  ever  reach  it ;  looking  upbn  it  maj  tfaere% 
fore  sometimes  dazzle  and  discourage  our  weakness: 
but  other  good  men  had  assistances  in  measure,  sndi 
as  we  may  hope  to  approach  unto ;  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  difficulties,  which  we  feel ;  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  perils  of  falling,  which  we  fear:  we  may 
therefore  hope  to  march  on  in  a  reasonable  distance 
after  them;  we  may,  by  help  of  the  same  grace, come 
near  in  transcribing  their  less  exact  copy. 

To  conclude :  Since  upon  so  many  accounts  we 
are  obliged  to  follow  good  examples ;  since  they  are 
of  so  great  use  toward  our  proceeding  in  the  way  to 
happiness ;  thence  they  conduce  to  the  dear  instruc- 
tion of  our  understanding,  to  the  forcibly  inclining 
our  reason,  to  the  vehement  excitement  of  our  pas- 
sions, to  the  delightfully  affecting  our  imagination 
in  subserviency  to  good  practice ;  let  us  make  that 
due  and  profitable  use  of  them,  which  we  should 
and  may  do.     Let  us,  with  diligent  attention  perus- 
ing the  sacred  history,  meditate  upon  the  lives  of 
holy  men  therein  propounded  as  patterns  of  a  per- 
severing faith  in  God,  and  consdonable  obedience 
to  his  commandments.     Let  the  light  of  their  ex- 
emplary practice  in  all  kind  of  piety  and  virtue  con- 
tinually shine  upon  our  souls,  to  direct  our  minds,  to 
inflame  our  affections,  to  quicken  our  resolutions,  to 
detect  the  errors  and  correct  the  faults  of  our  lives, 
that  we,  imitating  their  virtuous  and  pious  conversa^ 
tion,  may  partake  of  those  comfortable  rewards,  of 
that  joy  and  bliss  whereof  they  rest  possessed.    The 
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which  Grod  Ahnighty,  and  our  blessed  Saviour^  the  SERM. 
author  and  finisher  of  our  fSEiith,  by  his  gracious  aid  ^^^^* 
and  blessing  grant  unto  us ;  to  whom  be  all  glory 
and  praise  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON   XXXV 


ABIDING  IN  CHRIST  TO  BE  DEMONSTRATED 
BY  WALKING  AS  CHRIST  DID. 


1  John  ii.  6. 

He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him  ought  himself  also  so  to 

walk  as  he  walked. 

SERM.  XO  abide  in  Christ,  to  be  in  Christ,  to  put  on 
XXXV.  Christ;  and  reciprocaUy  Chris fs  being  in  us,  living, 
Rom.  nil.  dwelling,  being  formed  in  us ;  and  the  like  exjNres- 
Gid.  ii.  20.  sions  occurring  in  holy  scripture,  do  not  denote  any 
gL.  it!  I'p.  physical  inherence,  or  essential  conjunction  between 
Christ  and  us,  (such  as  those  who  affect  unintelligible 
mysteries,  rather  than  plain  sense,  would  conceit,) 
but  only  that  mutual  relation  accruing  from  our 
profession  of  being  Christ's  disciples,  our  being  in- 
serted into  his  body  the  church,  being  governed  by 
his  laws,  partaking  of  his  grace,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel,  relying  upon  his  promises,  and 
hoping  for  eternal  salvation  from  him.  By  virtue  of 
which  relation,  we  may  be  said,  in  a  mystical  or 
moral  manner,  to  be  united  to  him,  deriving  strength 
and  sustenance  from  him,  as  the  members  from  the 
head,  the  branches  from  the  tree,  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  from  the  foundation ;  by  which  simili- 
tudes this  mysterious  union  is  usually  expressed  in 
scripture :  in  effect,  briefly,  to  be  in,  or  to  abide  in 
Christ,  implieth  no  more,  but  our  being  truly  in  faith 
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and  practice  Christians ;  so  that  the  meaning  of  St.  SERM. 
John's  words  seemeth  plainly  and  simply  to  be  this :  ^^^ 
Whoever  pretends  to  be  a  Christian,  (that  is,  to  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  and  embrace  the  discipline  of 
Christ,)  ought  to  walk  (that  is,  is  obliged  to  order 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  actions)  as  Christ 
walked,  (that  is,  as  Christ  did  live  and  converse  in 
the  world :)  or,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  profess- 
ing Christianity,  to  conform  his  life  to  the  pattern 
of  Christ's  life,  to  follow  his  example,  to  imitate  his 
practice.  This  is  the  importance  of  the  words,  this 
the  subject  of  our  present  discourse. 

I.    For  illustration   and  confirmation  of  which 
point,  we  may  observe,  that  the  holy  apostles  do 
upon  all  occasions  assume  this  supposition,  when 
they  would  persuade  their  disciples  to  the  practice 
of  any  virtue,  or  performance  of  any  duty;  enforcing 
their  exhortations,  by  representing  the  practice  of 
Christ  as  an  unquestionable  ground  of  obligation, 
and  an  effectcial  inducement  thereto.     Hence  they 
incite  them  to  holiness ;  JBut,  saith  St.  Peter,  as  he  \  Pet.  i.  15. 
that  hath  called  you  is  holy^  so  he  ye  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation :  to  charity ;  And  walk  in  Eph,  r.  2. 
love,  saitli  St.  Paul,  as  Christ  also  loved  us :  to  pa- 
tience; Because,  saith  St.  Peter,  Christ  also  sufiFetu.21. 
Jeredfor  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  we  should 
Jbllow  his  steps.     And,  Let  us,  saith  the  apostle  to  Heb.  zU.  1, 
the  Hebrews,  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is^' 
set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross:  to  humility;  Let,  saith  Phu.  ii.  5, 
St.  Paul,  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  '  ^' 
in  Christ  Jesus :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  but 
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SERM.  made  himself  of  no  reputation:  to  charitaUe  com- 
^^^^^'  pliance,  and  inoffensive  demeanour  toward  c/AmSf 
iCor.x.33.  intimated  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  JEven  as  I 
please  all  men  in  aU  things^  not  seeking  my  own 
prqfiti  hut  the  profit  of  many ^  that  they  might  he 
saved:  Be  ye  followers  afine^  as  I  am  of  Christ: 
Rom.  TV.  and  again.  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbour  fur 
his  good  to  edification ;  for  even  Christ  pleased 
not  himself  Thus  do  the  apostles  take  all  occasiCHi, 
from  the  like  practice  of  Christ,  to  persuade  the  per- 
formance of  duty ;  and  the  strength  of  their  argn* 
ment  lieth  upon  the  evidence  of  this  supposition, 
that  all  professing  themselves  Christians  are  espe- 
cially obliged  to  imitate  Christ's  example.  And  their 
authority  may  be  backed  and  enforced  by  several 
reasons. 

II.  Doing  so  hath  a  reasonableness  and  decency 
grounded  upon  our  relations  to  Christ :  it  is  fit  and 
comely  that  the  manners  of  the  disciple  should  be 
regulated  by  those  of  his  master ;  that  the  servant 
should  not,  in  his  garb  and  demeanour,  dissent  or 
vary  from  his  lord ;  that  the  subject  should  conform 
his  humour  to  the  fashion  of  his  prince ;  especially 
that  we  should  thus  comply  and  conform  to  such  a 
Master,  such  a  Lord,  such  a  Prince,  whom  (upon 
highest  considerations)  by  a  most  voluntary  choice, 
and  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  we  have  absolutely 
devoted  ourselves  unto :  this  reason  our  Lord  doth 

John  xiii.  himself  urge :   Fi?,  saith  he  to  his  disciples,  call  me 

'^'  '^*      Master,  and  Lord ;  and  ye  say  well^for  so  I  am : 

if  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 

your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wa^h  one  another's 

feet. 

III.  Following  Christ's  example  is  requisite  to 
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demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  faith,  love,  and  re-  SERM. 
verence  to.  him.  It  is  the  most  natural  way  of  tes-  ^^^^^* 
tifying  affection  and  respect,  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  those  persons,  who  are  the  objects  of  those  acts 
and  dispositions,  to  esteem  what  they  approve,  to 
delight  in  what  they  affect,  and  consequently  (since 
actions  do  proceed  from  affections)  to  do  as  they  da 
Contrary  actions  are  plain  arguments  of  contrary 
j[udgments,  inclinations,  and  affections.  Who  can 
imagine  "^e  sincerely  believe  in  Christ,  or  heartily 
love  him,  or  truly  honour  him,  that  seeth  qs  to 
loathe  what  he  liked,  or  affect  what  he  detested  ;  to 
contemn  what  he  prized,  or  value  what  he  despised ; 
to  neglect  what  he  pursued,  or  embrace  what  he 
avoided  ?  But  if  our  lives  resemble  his,  any  man 
will  thence  collect  our  respect  and  affection  to  him : 
this  argument  our  Saviour  doth  also  intimate :  By  John  ziii. 
thiSi  saith  he,  shall  all  men  know  ye  are  my  discu-^^' 
pies,  if  ye  love  one  another ;  that  is,  it  will  be  an 
evident  sign  and  strong  argument,  that  ye  really  do 
believe  in,  love,  and  honour  me,  if  ye  imitate  me  in 
my  charity. 

IV.  By  pretending  to  be  Christians  we  acknow- 
ledge the  transcendent  goodness,  worth,  and  excel- 
lency of  our  Saviour;  that  he  was  incomparably 
better  and  wiser  than  any  person  ever  was,  or  could 
be ;  that  he  always  acted  with  the  highest  reason, 
out  of  the  most  excellent  disposition  of  mind,  in 
order  to  the  best  purposes;  and  that  his  practice 
therefore  reasonably  should  be  the  rule  and  pattern 
of  ours.  For  the  best  and  exactest  in  every  kind  is 
the  measure  of  the  rest.  All  that  would  obtain  ex- 
quisite skill  in  any  art  or  faculty,  think  best  to  imi- 
tate the  works  of  the  best  masters  therein :  a  painter. 
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SERM.  to  draw  after  the  pieces  of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles,  of  Ra- 
^^^^'  phael  or  Titian ;  an  orator,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes;  a  soldier,  to  emulate  the 
military  achievements  of  Hannibal  or  Caesar:  in 
like  manner,  reason  requireth,  if  we  would  live  wdl 
and  happily,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  conform 
our  practice  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  the  most  perfect 
mirror  of  all  virtue  and  goodness. 

V.  The  practice  of  our  Saviour  did  througb^f 
agree  with  his  doctrine  and  law;  he  required  no- 
thing of  us  which  he  did  not  eminently  perform 
himself.  He  fulfilled  in  deed,  as  well  as  taught  in 
word,  all  righteousness.  He  was  not  ignava  operOy 
philasopha  sententia ;  like  those  masters  of  philoso- 
phy, so  frequently  taxed  and  derided  by  the  satyr- 
istsi' ;  who,  by  a  horrid  garb,  supercilious  looks,  and 
loud  declamations,  would  seem  to  discountenance 
those  vices  which  themselves  practised;  nor  like 
those  hypocritical  lawyers  in  the  gospel,  who  laded 

Luke  xi.46.  other  men  with  heavy  burdens^  such  as  themselves 
would  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers :  no,  he 
imposed  nothing  on  us  which  he  did  not  first  bear 
upon  his  own  shoulders :  the  strictness  of  his  life  did, 
in  all  respects,  correspond  with  the  severity  of  his 
precepts,  or  rather  did  indeed  much  exceed  them. 
They  therefore  who  pretend  to  believe  his  doctrine, 
and  avow  themselves  bound  to  observe  his  law,  are 
consequently  engaged  to  follow  his  practice,  in  which 
his  doctrine  and  law  are  signally  exemplified. 

VI.  It  being  the  design  of  divine  goodness,  in 
sending  our  Saviour,  to  render  us  good  and  happy, 
to  deliver  us  from  sin  and  misery,  to  instruct  us  in 

^  (Mh  yJAfxportpw  rov  Kar^  Xdyov^  <piXo(ro<fK)VVTOi,      Chrys. 
'^O*  T^  PifMt  TOtJ  TpvKov  KaTtfy^f^y,      Naz. 
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the  knowledge  and  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  all  SERM. 
virtue,  and  thereby  to  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment  ^^^ 
of  a  blessed  immortality ;  effecting  all  this  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  our  natural  condition  and  capacity ; 
there  could  not  be  devised  any  more  powerful  means, 
or  more  convenient  method,  of  accomplishing  those 
excellent  purposes,  than  by  propounding  such  an 
example,  and  obliging  us  to  comply  therewith :  the 
which  may  appear,  1.  by  considering  in  general  the 
advantage  and  efficacy  that  good  example  is  apt  to 
have  upon  practice;  2.  by  weighing  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  our  Saviour's  example  above  all  others, 
in  order  to  those  ends;  and,  3.  by  surveying  the 
particular  instances  of  imitable  goodness  represented 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

1.  Grood  example  is  naturally  an  effectual  instru- 
ment of  good  practice ;  for  that  it  doth  most  com- 
pendiously, pleasantly,  and  easily  instruct ;  repre- 
senting things  to  be  done  at  one  view,  in  a  full 
body,  clothed  with  all  their  modes  and  circum- 
stances; it  recommends  them  to  us  by  the  most 
plain  and  plausible  way  of  reasoning,  (and  withal 
the  most  sure  and  safe,)  the  authority  of  wise  and 
good  men;  it  encourageth  by  evidently  declaring 
the  practicableness  of  rules  prescribed ;  it  kindleth 
and  rouseth  men's  courage,  by  a  kind  of  dtatagion, 
as  one  flame  doth  kindle  another ;  it  raiseth  a  wor- 
thy emulation  of  doing  laudable  things,  which  we 
see  done ;  or  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  commenda- 
tions and  rewards  of  virtue.  It  urgeth  modesty, 
breeding  shame  and  regret  in  them  who  act  contra- 
rily  thereto;  it  awakeneth  curiosity,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  desire  to  make  trial  of  what  it  proposeth ; 
it  affecteth  and  pleaseth  the  fancy,  thereby  insinu- 
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SERM.  ating  an  approbation,  admiration,  and  liking  of  the 
XXXV.  good  things  which  it  representeth :  briefly,  it  ex- 
citeth  and  engageth  all  our  passions,  setting  op  work 
all  those  powerful  springs  of  activity  ;  it  conse- 
quently is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  efficacious  mean  of 
good  practice.  This  we  may  in  general  say  of  aD 
good  example ;  but, 

2.  More  especially  the  example  of  Christ  doth,  in 
efficacy  and  influence  upon  good  practice,  surpass  aD 
others ;  upon  several  accounts. 

First,  In  that  it  is  a  sure  and  infallible  rule,  an 
entire  and  perfect  rule  of  practice ;  deficient  in  no 
part,  swerving  in  no  circumstance  from  truth  and 
right,  which  privileges  are  competent  to  no  other 
example.  The  practice  of  the  best  men  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  imitated,  nor  ever  absolutely  as  a  certain 
ground  of  action ;  it  is  to  be  (so  far  as  we  have 
ability)  considered,  examined,  and  compared  to  more 
certain  rules,  (the  divine  laws  and  the  principles  of 
right  reason,)  according  to  their  agreement  with 
which  they  are  to  be  followed :  they  are  indeed 
(before  trial  of  the  case)  probable  arguments  of  what 
is  done  by  them  being  good  and  lawful;  they  do 
outweigh  slender  and  obscure  reasonings  about  the 
goodness  of  things;  they  may,  when  opportunity, 
leisure,  or  ability  of  further  inquiry  and  judgment 
about  things  are  wanting,  serve  to  direct  us;  but 
they  are  not  throughly  sure  rules,  or  perfect  mea- 
sures of  our  duty.  We  should  beware  lest  we  be 
seduced  even  by  holy  persons ;  and,  therefore,  with 
circumspection  and  caution  should  peruse  their  story, 
and  contemplate  their  demeanour ;  whereof  those 
which  are  explicitly  commended,  or  allowed  by  the 
divine  judgment,  we  may,  being  assured  that  we  are 
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in  the  same  circumstances,  safely  follow,  (taking  SERM. 
them  for  monitories,  encouragements,  and  exdte-j2_Il 
ments  to  our  duty :)  but  those  that  are  directly  con- 
demned by  the  same  sentence,  or  apparently  devious 
from  God's  law,  we  as  carefully  should  avoid;  'such 
as  are  of  a  dpubtful  and  unaccountable  nature  we 
are  to  suspend  about,  and  not  to  ground  upon ;  nor 
to  argue  from  the  fact  to  the  rightfulness  of  them ; 
the  safest  way  being  always  (as  we  are  able)  to  have 
recourse  to  the  simple,  plain,  and  perspicuous  pre- 
cepts of  God,  and  dictates  of  reason.  For  the  best 
men  have  been  always  subject  to  errors  and  infirm- 
ities ;  the  fountain  of  original  corruption  in  them 
was  never  so  dried  up,  or  closely  stopped,  but  that 
some  impure  streams  have  bubbled  forth ;  the  fire  of 
natural  concupiscence  was  never  so  utterly  quenched, 
but  that  sometimes  it  would  blaze,  or  smoke  out  in 
bad  actions;  that  intestine  enemy,  the  flesh,  was 
never  throughly  subdued,  nor  the  body  of  sin  quite 
slain  and  mortified  in  any  other  mortal  man.  Good 
men  have  ever  had  some  foul  spots,  or  deforming 
wrinkles,  appearing  in  the  beauteous  face  of  their 
conversation ;  they  have  had  their  inequalities  and 
indispositions  of  humour,  their  ebbs  of  devotion, 
their  fits  of  sloth,  their  wanton  freaks,  their  slips 
oflen,  and  sometimes  their  falls;  they  have  been 
subject  to  be  deluded  by  mistake,  to  be  surprised  by 
inadvertency,  to  be  transported  by  passion,  to  be 
swayed  by  temper,  to  be  biassed  by  interest,  to  be 
allured  by  temptation  into  false  and  unwarrantable 

'  It  was  ill  said  of  Seneca :  Catoni  ebrietas  objecta  est,  et 
facilius  efficiet,  quisquis  objecerit  hoc  crimen,  honestum,  quain 
turpem  Catonem. 
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SERM.  imxseedings ;  the7  might  sometimes  fail  in  the  sub- 
\  stance,  oiftener  in  the  degree,  in  the  manner^  in  the 
circumstances  of  action ;  we  find  them  often  com- 
plaining of  their  proneness  to  do  amiss,  bemoanii^ 
the  wretched  frailty  of  their  state;  yea,  oflai  re- 
penting and  bitterly  mourning  for  their  actual  trans- 
gressions: there  hardly  is  any  saint,  reccnrded  in 
scripture,  without  some  blemish  in  his  actions; 
which  shews  our  weakness,  and  engageth  us  to  be 
wary.  They  were,  indeed,  endowed  with  sufficient 
competences  of  divine  light,  and  graces  suitable  to 
their  private  needs,  or  to  the  public  exigences  of 
their  times,  places^  occasions,  and  affairs;  Imt  not 
with  the  perfection  and  extreme  degrees  thereof, 
requisite  to  preserve  them  from  all  miscarriage ;  so 
that  we  are  not  always,  or  in  all  cases,  to  omform 
our  actions  to  their  examples :  we  must  not  learn  to 
equivocate  of  Abraham;  nor  to  circumvent  of  Jacob; 
nor  to  be  choleric  of  Moses,  (so  as  in  our  excess  erf 
passion  to  break  the  tables  of  the  divine  law ;)  nor  of 
Eli  to  be  fondly  affectionate  or  indulgent  to  our  re- 
lations ;  nor  of  David  to  utter  uncharitable  impreca^ 
tions ;  nor  to  dissemble  of  St.  Peter ;  nor  of  St.  Paul 
to  revile  magistrates.  The  use  we  are  to  make  erf 
many  practices  of  most  eminently  pious  men,  is  not 
to  be  misguided  by  them  into  wrong  paths ;  not  by 
them  to  authorize  or  excuse  our  presumptuous  mis- 
deeds ;  but  to  make  us  to  admire  and  to  rely  upon 
the  divine  mercy,  which  so  graciously  did  overlook 
and  pardon  their  offences ;  to  provoke  us  to  an  imi- 
tation of  their  repentance ;  to  render  us  watchful  in 
shunning  those  rocks,  upon  which  persons  so  skilful 
in  the  conduct  of  their  lives  have  dashed ;  to  engage 
us  to  humility,  by  considering  so  manifest  arguments 
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of  our  frailty,  and  our  being  obnoxious  to  greater  s  £  R  M. 
and  more  frequent  miscarriages.  ^^^^^^' 

But  as  to  our  Saviour's  example,  the  case  is  quite 
different ;  for  though  he  did  miracles  as  Grod,  he 
commanded  as  Christ ;  he  did  many  heroical  things 
in  discharge  of  his  office,  &c.  in  which  things  we^ 
cannot,  or  may  not,  imitate  him  :  yet,  whatever  in 
his  life  was,  in  its  own  nature,  imitable  by  us,  which 
did  not  exceed  our  natural  powers,  nor  disagree  with 
our  condition  and  quality :  whatever  he  as  man,  in 
a  private  capacity,  as  subject  to  the  divine  law,  with 
regard  thereto,  performed,  we  may,  with  all  free- 
dom, confidence,  and  security,  imitate.     Nor  can  so 
doing  incur  any  danger  of  error  or  guilt ;  for  we 
cannot,  without  great  folly  and  impiety,  suspect  any 
fault  or  imperfection  in  his  most  pure,  righteous, 
and  innocent  life :  he  was  hohfj  harmless j  undejUed^  Heb.Tii.  26. 
and  separated  Jrom  sinners ;  he  was  a  lamb  with-  t  Pet  i.  19. 
out  blemish  and  without  spot ;  he  was  in  all  points  Heb,iy.  15. 
tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.    He  did  no  i  Pet.  11.32. 
sin,  nor  was  any  guile  Jbund  in  l^is  mouth.     GWjobn  111.34- 
gave  him  of  his  Spirit  not  by  meagre.     These  are 
the  voices  and  elogies  of  the  sacred  oracles  concern- 
ing him.     The  heavenly  extraction  even  of  his  hu- 
manity derived  no  original  contagion  from  our  pol- 
luted stock,  and  rendered  him  fr^e  from  the  common 
incentives  of  evil  concupiscence.     The  inseparable 
presence  of  the  Divinity  with  him,  (Jbr  God  iciw  Acta  x.  38. 
with  him,  as  St.  Peter  expressed  it,)  and  the  unre- 
strained effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  did 
preserve  him  from  all  defilements  of  infectious  con- 
versation in  this  world ;  a  clear  evidence  of  divine 
light  always  shining  in  his  soul  directed  him  infal- 
libly in  the  paths  of  truth  and  righteousness :  itfft 
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SERM.  tempest  of  cross  accidents  without,  nor  any  estua^ 
^^^^'  tions  of  internal  passion,  could  discompose  the  steady 
calm  and  serenity  of  his  mind ;  no  allurement  of 
worldly  pleasure,  nor  temptation  of  profit,  could  per^ 
vert  his  practice,  or  seduce  his  heart;  being  inflamed 
with  most  intense  love  of  Grod,  and  entire  charity  to 
men :  so  that  his  example  must  needs  be  a  perfect 
rule  and  sure  direction  to  us.  Which  consideratioa 
cannot  but  yield  great  encouragement  and  comfort 
in  following  him ;  freeing  us  from  all  anxious  doubt 
and  suspicion  of  mistake  in  our  spiritual  progress; 
like  the  presence  of  a  sure  guide  to  the  bewildered 
traveller ;  like  the  appearance  of  a  star  to  the  wea- 
ther-beaten mariner ;  like  that  miraculous  pillar  of 
fire,  which  safely  conducted  the  wandering  Israelites 
through  the  unknown  and  unfrequented  passages  of 
a  wild  desert.     But  further, 

Secondly,  The  peculiar  excellency  of  our  Lord's 
example  appears,  in  that  he  was,  by  the  divine  Pro- 
vidence, to  this  very  purpose  designed,  and  sent  into 
the  world,  as  well  by  his  practice  as  by  his  doctrine, 
to  be  the  guide  and  master  of  holy  life  and  obedience 
to  all  men  ;  and  did  accordingly  propound  to  him- 
self this  end  of  his  actions,  that  he  might  be  imitated 
by  his  disciples.  So  he  declareth  himself  as  to  some 
considerable  passages  of  his  life ;  and  thence,  by  rea- 
sonable inference,  we  may  suppose  the  same  of  the 
rest,  so  far  as  they  might  be  conducible  to  the  same 
end  ;  especially,  since  of  some  performances  no 
other,  or  no  so  probable,  account  can  be  given,  as 
that  they  were  done  for  exemplarity  :  for  why 
should  he  fast,  who  had  no  sins  to  be  repented  of, 
no  rebellious  flesh  to  be  tamed,  no  intemperate  de- 
sires to  be  mortified,  no  coldness  of  devotion  to  be 
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enlivened  thereby*?  And  why  did  he  offer  himself  SERM. 
to  be  baptized,  who  had  no  original   stain  to  be  ^^^^' 
cleansed  of,  no  fault  to  be  forgiven,  no  want  of  spe- 
cial grace  to  be  conferred?  Why,  but,  by  his  exem- 
plary fiilfiUing  all  righteousness,  to  teach  us  ready 
obedience  to  all  divine  institutions,  and  peaceable 
Compliance  with  all  laudable  customs  ?  So  an  ancient 
writer  Mrisely  descanteth  upon  those  practices  of  our 
Saviour :  He  was,  saith  that  writer,  baptized,  and 
Justed,  not  because  he  had  need  of  any  cleansing 
or  Justing,  "who  in  nature  was  pure  and  holy ;  but 
that  he  might  attest  to  the  truth  of  St.  John,  and 
might  exhibit  a  pattern  to  n^^.    What  induced  him 
to  condescend  to  such  a  misbeseeming  employment 
to  appearance,  as  the  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet,  h^ 
doth  himself  tell  us :  i/*/  then,  saith  he^  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  Jeet,  ye  ought  also 
to  wash  one  another*sfeet;Jor  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  a^  I  have  done  unto 
you.     This  was  his  professed  scope  and  drift,  in  that 
admirable  deportment  of  his,  to  teach  us  humility, 
charity,  and  condescension  toward  the  meanest  of  our 
brethren.     What  did  those  exuberant  instances  of 
charity,  practised  by  him,  import  ?  This  especially^ 
that  we  should  imitate  them :  hither  he  drives  them ; 
This,  saith  he,  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love^o\mxy.i2. 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you.    Why  was  he  in 
his  disposition  so  meek  and  gentle,  in  hid  conversa- 
tion so  humble  and  lowly  ?  To  this  purpose,  that  we 
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SERM.  might  of  him  learn  those  exceUent  qualities :  Lean 
XXXV.  ^f  j^^^  ^f^  he,Jbr  /  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. 

Mat.  si.  39- And  St.  Peter  saith.  That  Christ  stfffered  Jbr  us^ 
leaving  us  an  example^  that  we  should  JbUow  Ms 
steps ;  signifying  that  he  designed  his  patience  to  be 
esi^nplary  to  us.     If  then  our  Saviour,  in  hb  hu^ 
mility,  his  charity,  his  meekness,  his  patience,  in- 
tended his  life  to  be  exemplary,  and  expressly  pro- 
poMuded  it  as  such ;  then  certainly,  in  his  devotions 
his  self-denial,  his  justice,  in  all  other  virtues,  he  had 
'    the  same  intention ;  and  what  he  intended,  God  de- 
signed to  be ;  and  what  God  designed  to  be^  was 
doubtless  eminently  conducible  to  the  end  designed ; 
and  therefore  our  Saviour's  life  was  most  exemplary. 
Other  saints  indeed  were  of  very  exemplary  conver* 
sation ;  but  either  proved  to  be  so,  according  to  ordi- 
nary course  of  Providence,  without  any  peculiar  de- 
signation thereto,  (their  free  choice  conspiring  with 
God's  grace  in  producing  good  works  shining  before 
men,)  or  at  most  by  a  restrained  determination  to 
some  particular  time,  place,  or  people ;  as  Moses  was 
Actevii.35.  chosen  and  appointed  to  conduct  the  Israelites :  Iku 
Ps.  ixz^iii.'  vidwas  taken  from  the  sheepfoldy  and  following  the 
^^'  ^''      ewes  great  with  youngs  to  feed  Jacoh  God*s  people^ 
Jer.  i.  5.     and  Israel  his  inheritance ;  Jeremy  was  sanctified 
from  his  birth,  and  ordained  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
nations  in  his  times ;  and  St.  Paul  was  separated 
from  the  womb  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  these,  and  such  like  eminent  persons.  Almighty 
Grod,  in  his  goodness,  was  pleased  to  raise  up,  to  be, 
in  their  generations,  as  it  were,  partial  and  temporary 
saviours,  as  by  declaring  his  will,  and  revealing  his 
truth  to  men,  so  by  guiding  them  with  a  remarkable 
John V. 35.  example:  these  burning  and  shining  lamps  (as  St. 
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John  the  Baptist  is  called)  were  indeed  like  lamps  SERM. 
set  up  in  some  particular  families,  with  a  competent  ^^^"^ 
lustre,  to  dispel  the  present  darkness,  shining  within  ^^x**f  • 
their  definite  sphere,  and  for  a  determinate  time:  hat^mmf. 
our  Saviour,  like  the  sun,  fixed  in  a  higher  orb,  was 
ordained  with  a  perpetual  and  unconfined  splendour 
to  illuminate  the  universe,  to  cause  a  general  and 
everlasting  day  of  healthful  and  comfortable  know- 
ledge over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.   He  was  that  ^ohn  i.  9. 
trtie  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  coming 
into  the  world;  He  was  prepared  before  thejaceixik»\usi, 
of  all  people,  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  nations ;  ^^' 
(not  Israel  only,  but  the  nations  indefinitely,  or  all 
nations.)     He  was  ordained,  not  commander  of  a  Heb.  u.  10. 
single  regiment,  or  party,  but  captain-general  of  all 
mankind,  to  conduct  all  those  who  were  disposed  to 
follow  him,  by  a  victorious  obedience,  into  that  tri. 
umphant  estate  of  everlasting  joy  and  happiness. 
His  example  doth  belong  unto  us  all,  without  excep- 
tion, by  divine  ordination  ;  for  we,  all  of  us,  were  (to 
use  St.  Paul's  enpression)  predestinated  to  be  cow- Rom.  Tiii. 
formed  to  the  image  of  God's  Son ;  that  he  might 
be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren.    So  it  was, 
and  so  it  became  the  infinite  goodness  and  philan- 
thropy of  God,  to  bestow  upon  mankind  one  perfectly 
good  example,  inviting  to  all  virtue,  and  so  fit  to 
countervail  all  those  many  bad  ones,  wherewith  we 
converse,  enticing  to  vice ;  to  set  forth,  among  so  John  v.  19. 
many  imperfect  ones,  one  accomplished  piece  of  his  UiiV*-.'?, 
heavenly  workmanship,  able  to  attract  the  eyes  and  ^II'^J^^ ' 
ravish  the  hearts  of  all  men  with  admiration  of  its  ^•"'• 
excellent  worth  and  beauty ;  to  offer  to  our  view 
some  discernible  representation  of  his  invisible  per- 
fections ;  that  so  we  might  better  be  induced  and 

B  b  4 
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S  E  RM.  inured  to  apprehend^  love^  reverence,  and  imitate  him- 
XXXV.  g^if  Yjy,  contemplation  of  that  most  exquisite  imi^ 
of  him ;  to  give  an  evident  proof  that  the  highert 
virtue  is  not  unpracticable,  that  human  nature^  bj  aid 
and  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  may  arrive  to  the 
sublimest  pitch  of  perfection  in  goodness :  in  fine,  to 
expose  such  a  common,  sweet,  and  lovely  pattern, 
as  we  with  assurance,  joy,  and  comfort  may  fdlow. 
Thirdly,  Our  Saviour's  example  is  especially  inflow 
ential  upon  practice,  in  that  it  was,  by  an  admhrabfe 
temperament,  more  accommodated  for  imitation  thaa 
any  others  have  been  ;  that  the  perfect  copy  of  his 
most  holy  life  seems  more  easy  to  be  transcribed, 
than  the  ruder  draughts  of  other  holy  men:  fiir 
though  it  were  written  with  an  incomparable  Mmess^ 
delicacy,  and  evenness ;  not  slurred  with  any  foul 
blot,  not  any  where  declining  from  exact  straights 
ness ;  yet  were  the  lineaments  thereof  exceedingly 
plain  and  simple ;  not  by  any  gaudy  flourishes,  or  im- 
pertinent intrigues,  rendered  difficult  to  studious 
imitation;  so  that  even  women  and  children,  the 
weakest  and  meanest  sort  of  people,  as  well  as  the 
most  wise  and  ingenious,  might  easily  perceive  its 
design,  and  with  good  success  write  after  it.  His  was 
a  gentle  .and  steady  light,  bright  indeed,  but  not 
dazzling  the  eye ;  warm,  but  not  scorching  the  face 
of  the  most  intent  beholder ;  no  affected  singularities, 
no  supercilious  morosities,  no  frivolous  ostentations 
of  seemingly  high,  but  really  fruitless  performances^ 
nothing  that  might  deter  a  timorous,  discourage  a 
weak,  or  offend  a  scrupulous  disciple,  is  observable  in 
his  practice :  but,  on  the  contrary,  bis  conversation 
was  full  of  lowliness  and  condescension,  of  meekness 
and  sweetness,  of  openness  and  candid  simplicity ; 
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apt  to  invite  and  allure  all  men  to  approach  toward  SBRM. 
it,  and  with  satisfaction  to  enjoy  it.     He  did  not  ^^^^' 
seclude  himself  into  the  constant  retirements  of  a 
cloister,  nor  into  the  further  recesses  of  a  wilderness, 
(as  some  others  have  done,)  but  conversed  freely  and 
indifferently  with  all  sorts  of  men,  even  the  most 
contemptible  and  odious  sort  of  men,  publicans  and 
sinners;  like  the  sun,  with  an  impartial  bounty, 
liberally  imparting  his  pleasant  light  and  comfort- 
able warmth  to  all.    He  used  no  uncouth  austerities 
in  habit  or  diet;  but  complied,  in  bis  garb,  with 
ordinary  usage,  and  sustained  his  life  with  such  food 
as  casual  opportunity  did  offer ;  so  that  his  indiffer- 
ency  in  that  kind  jdelded  matter  of  obloquy  against 
him  from  the  fond  admirers  of  a  humorous  precise-^ 
ness.     His  devotions  (though  exceedingly  sprightful 
and  fervent)  were  not  usually  extended  to  a  tedious 
and  exhausting  durance,  nor  strained  into  ecstatical 
transports,  charming  the  natural  senses,  and  over* 
powering  the  reason ;  but  calm,  steady,  and  regular, 
such  as  persons  of  honest  intention  and  hearty  desire 
(though  not  endued  with  high  fancy,  or  stirring  pas- 
sion) might  readily  imitate.     His  zeal  was  not  vio^ 
lent  or  impetuous,  except  upon  very  great  reason, 
and   extraordinary  occasion,  when  the   honour  of 
God,  or  good  of  men,  was  much  concerned.    He  was 
not  rigorous  in  the  observance  of  traditional  rites 
and  customs,  (such  as  were  needlessly  burdensome, 
or  which  contained  in  them  more  of  formal  show 
than  of  real  fruit,)  yet  behaved  himself  orderly  and 
peaceably,  giving  due  respect  to  the  least  institution 
of  God,  and  complying  with  the  innocent  customs 
of  men;  thereby  pointing  out  unto  us  the  middle 
way  between   peevish   superstition  and  boisterous 
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SERM.  faction ;  which  as  always  the  most  honest,  so  oooh 
^^^^'  monly  is  the  most  safe  and  pleasant  way  to  walk  in. 
He  delighted  not  to  discourse  of  sublime  mysteriea^ 
(although  his  deep  wisdom  comprehended  all,)  nor 
of  subtile  speculations  and  intricate  questions,  sud 
as  might  amuse  and  perplex,  rather  than  instruct 
and  profit  his  auditors;  but  usually  did  feed  hii 
auditors  with  the  most  common  and  usefiil  tnithi» 
and  that  in  the  most  familiar  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage; not  disdaining  the  use  of  vulgar  sajrings, 
and  trivial  proverbs,  when  they  best  served  to  insi- 
nuate his  wholesome  meaning  into  their  minds. 
His  whole  life  was  spent  in  exercise  of  the  most 
easy  and  pleasant,  yet  most  necessary  and  substantial 
duties ;  obedience  to  God,  charity,  meekness^  humi- 
lity, patience,  and  the  like;  the  which,  that  he  naa|^t 
practise  with  the  greatest  latitude,  and  with  most 
advantage  for  general  imitation,  he  did  not  addict 
himself  to  any  particular  way  of  life,  but  disen- 
tangled himself  from  all  worldly  care  and  business ; 
choosing  to  appear  in  the  most  free,  though  very 
mean  condition ;  that  he  might  indifferently  instruct, 
by  his  example,  persons  of  all  callings,  degrees,  and 
capacities;  especially  the  most,  that  is,  the  poor; 
and  might  have  opportunity,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  to  practise  the  most  difficult  of  necessary  du- 
ties ;  lowliness,  contentedness,  abstinence  from  plea- 
sure, contempt  of  the  world,  sufferance  of  injuries 
and  reproaches.  Thus  suited  and  tempered  by  divine 
wisdom  was  the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  all 
sorts  of  men  might  be  in  an  equal  capacity  to  follow 
him,  that  none  might  be  offended,  affrighted,  or  dis- 
couraged ;  but  that  all  might  be  pleased,  delighted, 
enamoured,  with  the  homely   majesty  and   plain 
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beauty  thereof.  And  in  effect  so  it  happened,  that  SERM. 
ordinary  people  (the  weakest,  but  sincerest  and  un-  XXXV. 
prejudiced  sort  of  men)  were  greatly  taken  with, 
most  admired  and  applauded  his  deportment ;  many 
of  them  readily  embracing  his  doctrine,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  his  discipline ;  while  only  the  proud, 
envious,  covetous,  and  ambitious  scribes  and  lawyers 
rejected  his  excellent  doctrine,  scorned  the  heavenly 
simplicity  and  holy  integrity  of  his  life. 

Fourthly,  The  transcendent   excellency  of  our 
Lord's  example  appeareth,  in  that  it  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  obligations,  (of  gratitude  and  in- 
genuity, of  justice,  of  interest,  of  duty,)  mightily  en- 
gaging us  to  follow  it.    For  it  is  not  the  example  of 
an  ordinary  or  inconsiderable  person,  of  a  stranger, 
of  one  indifferent  or  unrelated  to  us ;  but  of  a  glori- 
ous prince,  of  heavenly  extraction,  (the  firstborn 
Son  of  the  Almighty  God,  sole  heir  of  eternal  Ma- 
jesty,) of  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  whom  we  are  for 
ever  bound  by  indispensable  bands  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience ;  of  our  great  Captain,  who  hath  undertaken 
to  subdue  our  enemies,  and  hath  obliged  us  to  follow 
his  conduct,  in  a  holy  warfare    against  them,  by 
most   solemn   sacraments   and  vows  ;   of  our  best 
Friend,  from  whom  we  have  received  the  greatest 
favours  and  benefits  imaginable;  of  our  most  gra- 
cious Saviour,  who,  for  our  sake,  hath  voluntarily 
sustained  most  bitter  pains  and  shameful  contume- 
lies ;  having  sacrificed  his  dearest  heart-blood  to  re- 
deem us  from  intolerable  slaveries,  and  from  extre- 
mities of  horrible  misery ;  of  him,  to  whom,  in  all 
respects,  we  do  owe  the  highest  respect,  love,  and 
observance  that  can  be.     Now  it  is  the  nature  and 
property  both  of  respect  and  love  (such  as  upon  so 
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8ERM.  many  grounds  we  owe  to  him)  to  b^pet,  in  the  pdp* 

XXXV.  ^^  respecting  and  lo^ng,  an  endeavour^  answanAb 

to  the  d^rees  of  those  dispositions^  of  confoiiniii| 

to,  and  resembling,  the  qualities  and  manners  of  ti» 

person  respected  or  beloved.    We  see  how  readilf 

children  do  comply  with  the  customs  of  their  pneotl 

and  tutors ;  servants  of  their  masters  and  petrooi; 

subjects  of  their  princes  and  governors,  with  a  8ta» 

dious  earnestness  composing  themselves  to  expreA 

in  their  carriage,  not  only  their  good  or  their  ioM' 

ferent  fashions  and  manners,  but  even  their  most 

palpable  deformities  and  vices ;  insomuch^  that  t 

whole  family,  a  dty,  a  nation,  may  be  debauched 

from  its  sobriety,  or  reformed  from  its  dissolut^ieS) 

even  instantly,  by  the  example  of  one  person^  whO| 

by  his  place,  power,  and  authority,  challengeth  ez<^ 

traordinary  reverence  fitim  men :  and  much  greater 

influence  hath  hearty  love  to  transform  our  manners 

into  an  agreement  with  the  manners  of  him  we  love: 

*o  yie  «y»-  ff^at  a  man  loves,  that  he  imitateth  so  much  as 

ftlfturm Unites  in  his  power y  saith  Hierocles  truly.     For  love 

'  being  founded  on  a  good  esteem,  and  a  benevolent 

inclination  thence  resulting,  engageth  the  affection^ 

ate  person  to  admire  the  qualities  of  him  he  affect^ 

eth,  to  observe  his  deportments,  to  make  the  most 

advantageous  construction  of  what   he  doeth  ;   to 

fancy  he  doeth  all  things  with  best  reason  and  dis^ 

cretion ;  to  deem,  therefore,  that  all  his  actions  de- 

serve  and  require  imitation :  hence  doth  love  either 

find,  or  soon  produce,  a  competent  similitude  in  the 

parties,  (a  similitude  of  mind,  of  will,  of  inclination, 

and  affection,  an  eadem  veUe  et  nolle :)  it  doth  fon> 

ibly  attract  as  to  a  vicinity  of  place  and  converse,  so 

to  an  agreement  of  affections  and  actions ;  it  uniteth 
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the  most  distant,  it  reconcileth  the  most  opposite,  it  SERM. 
tumeth  the  most  discordant  natures  into  a  sweet  ^^^^' 
consent  and  harmony  of  disposition  and  demeanour. 
We  then  having  the  greatest  reason  both  to  honour 
and  love  our  Saviour,  surely  his  example  being  duly 
studied  and  considered  by  us,  must  needs  obtain  a 
superlative  influence  upon  our  practice,  and  be  very 
powerful  to  conform  and  assimilate  it  to  his. 

These  considerations  may  suffice  to  shew  the  pe-i 
culiar  excellency  of  our  Saviour  s  example  in  virtue, 
and  efficacy  upon  our  practice  ;  the  same  more 
abundantly  might  be  deduced  from  a  sui*vey  of  the 
most  considerable  particulars,  in  which  we  may  and 
ought  to  imitate  him.  But  the  time  will  not  suffer 
us  to  launch  forth  into  so  vast  a  sea  of  discourse.  I 
shaU  only,  therefore,  from  the  premises,  exhort,  that 
if  any  earnest  desire  of  happiness,  any  high  esteem 
of  virtue,  any  true  affection  to  genuine  sanctity  do 
lodge  in  our  breasts,  we  should  apply  this  most  ex- 
cellent means  of  attaining  them ;  the  study  and  en- 
deavour of  imitating  the  life  of  our  Lord.  If  we 
have  in  us  any  truth  and  sincerity,  and  do  not  vainly 
prevaricate  in  our  profession  of  being  Christ's  disci- 
ples, and  votaries  of  that  most  holy  institution,  let 
us  manifest  it  by  a  real  conformity  to  the  practice 
Df  him  who  is  our  Master,  and  Author  of  our  faith. 
[f  we  have  in  us  any  wisdom,  or  sober  consideration 
3f  things,  let  us  employ  it  in  following  the  steps  of 
that  infallible  Guide,  designed  by  Heaven  to  lead  us 
in  the  straight,  even,  and  pleasant  ways  of  righte- 
ousness, unto  the  possession  of  everlasting  bliss.  If 
(ve  do  verily  like  and  approve  the  practice  of  Christ, 
md  are  affected  with  the  innocent,  sweet,  and  lovely 
:omeliness  thereof,  let  us  declare  such  our  mind  by 
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8ERM.  a  sedulous  care  to  resemUe  it.    If  We  bear  any  lio- 
^^^^'  nour  and  reverence,  any  love  and  affection  to  CSiriit; 
if  we  are  at  all  sensible  of  our  relation^  our  maniihM 
obligations,  our  duties  to  our  great  Lord,  our  best 
Friend,  our  most  gracious  Redeemer ;  let  us  testify 
it  by  a  zealous  care  to  become  like  to  him :  let  a 
lively  image  of  his  most  righteous  and  innocent, 
most  holy  and  pious,  most  pure  and  spotless  life  be 
ever  present  to  our  fiandes;   so  as  to  inform  our 
judgments,  to  excite  our  affections,  to  quicken  our 
endeavours,  to  regulate  our  purposes,  to  correct  our 
mistakes,  to  direct,  amend,  and  sanctify  our  whole 
^lives.    Let  us,  with  incessant  diligence  of  study, 
meditate  upon  the  best  of  histories,  wherein  the 
tenor  of  his  divine  practice  is  represented  to  us ;  re- 
volving firequently  in  our  thoughts  all  the  most  con- 
siderable passages  thereof,  entertaining  them  with 
devout  passions,  impressing  them  on  our  memories, 
and  striving  to  express  them  in  our  conversations : 
let  us  endeavour  continually  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
our  Lord,  and  to  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth ;  which  that  we  may  be  able  to  do,  do  thou, 
O  blessed  Redeemer,  draw  us;  draw  us  by  the  cords 
of  thy  love ;  draw  us  by  the  sense  of  thy  goodness ; 
draw  us  by  the  incomparable  worth  and  excellency 
of  thy  person;  draw  us  by  the  unspotted  purity  and 
beauty  of  thy  example ;  draw  us  by  the  merit  of  thy 
precious  death,  and  by  the  power  of  thy  holy  Spirit; 
Draw  us,  good  Lord,  and  we  shall  run  after  thee. 
Amen. 
CoiL  after      Almighty  God^  who  hast  given  thine  only  Son 
*  '  to  be  unto  us  both  a  sacri^e  for  sin,  and  also  an 
ensample  of  godly  life;  give  us  grace ^  that  we 
may  always  most  thankfully  receive  that  his  ines* 
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timable  benefit;  and  alto  daily  endeavour  our- SERM. 
selves  to  JbOaw  the  blessed  steps  of  his  most  hofy  ^^  * 
l^e,  Arough  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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OF  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  DIVINE  WILL- 


Luke  xxii.  43. 
Mfttt^  xz?i.  Nevertheless  let  not  my  wUly  but  thmej  be  done. 

SERM.  J[  HE  great  controversj,  managed  with  such  earn- 

1  estness  and  obstinacy  between  Grod  and  man^  is  ilds» 

whose  will  shall  take  place,  his  or  ours.  Almigfaty 
God,  by  whose  constant  protection  and  great  men^ 
we  subsist,  doth  claim  to  himself  the  authority  of 
regulating  our  practice  and  disposing  our  fortunes : 
but  we  affect  to  be  our  own  masters  and  carvers; 
not  willingly  admitting  any  law,  not  patiently  brocA- 
ing  any  condition,  which  doth  not  sort  with  our 
fancy  and  pleasure.  To  make  good  his  right,  God 
bendeth  all  his  forces,  and  applieth  all  proper  means 
both  of  sweetness  and  severity,  (persuading  us  by 
arguments,  soliciting  us  by  entreaties,  alluring  us  bj 
fair  promises,  scaring  us  by  fierce  menaces,  indulg- 
ing ample  benefits  to  us,  inflicting  sore  corrections 
on  us,  working  in  us  and  upon  us  by  secret  influ- 
ences of  grace,  by  visible  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence;) yet  so  it  is,  that  commonly  nothing  doth 
avail,  our  will  opposing  itself  with  invincible  resolu- 
tion and  stiffness. 
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Here  indeed  the  business  pincheth;  herein  as  the  SERM. 
chirf  worth,  so  the  main  difficulty  of  religious  prac- 
tice  consisteth,  in  bending  thcU  iron  sinew ;  in  bring- 
ing our  proud  hearts  to  stoop,  and  our  sturdy  hu- 
mours to  buckle,  so  as  to  surrender  and  resign  our 
wills  to  the  just,  the  wise,  the  gracious  will  of  our 
Grod,  prescribing  our  duty,  and  assigning  our  lot 
unto  us.  We  may  accuse  our  nature,  but  it  is  our  chrys.  tom. 
pleasure ;  we  may  pretend  weakness,  but  it  is  wil-  iq'  ,  cor?' 
fulness,  which  is  the  guilty  cause  of  our  misdemean-  2^^^ll  or. 
ours ;  for  by  God's  help  (which  doth  always  prevent  *^»  43- 
our  needs,  and  is  never  waiting  to  those  who  seri- 
ously desire  it)  we  may  be  as  good  as  we  please,  if 
we  can  please  to  be  good ;  there  is  nothing  within 
us  that  can  resist,  if  our  wills  do  yield  themselves 
up  to  duty :  to  conquer  our  reason  is  not  hard ;  for 
what  reason  of  man  can  withstand  the  infinite  co- 
gency of  those  motives,  which  induce  to  obedience  ? 
What  can  be  more  easy,  than  by  a  thousand  argu- 
ments, clear  as  day,  to  convince  any  man,  that  to 
cross  God's  will  is  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  no  madness  comparable 
thereto  ?  Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  we  resolve  upon  it,  to 
govern  any  other  part  or  power  of  our  nature* ;  for 
what  cannot  we  do,  if  we  are  willing  ?  What  incKi 
nation  cannot  we  check,  what  appetite  cannot  we 
restrain, what  passion  cannot  we  quell  or  moderate? 
What  faculty  of  our  soul,  or  member  of  our  body,  is 
not  obsequious  to  our  will  ?  Even  half  the  resolu- 
tion, with  which  we  pursue  vanity  and  sin,  would 
serve  to  engage  us  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

""   Quodcunque  sibi  imperavit  aDimus  obtiDuit     Sen,  de  Ira, 
ii.  12. 

BARROW,  VOL.    II.  C  C 
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SERM.      Wherefore  in  overcoming  our  will  the  stress  lieth; 
AAAVA.  |.^'g  jg  |.jjj^|.  impregnable  fortress,  which  everlastii^7 

doth  hold  out  against  all  the  batteries  of  reason  and 
of  grace ;  which  no  force  of  persuasion,  no  allurement 
of  favour,  no  discouragement  of  terror  can  reduce : 
this  puny,  this  impotent  thing  it  is,  which  grappleth 
with  Omnipotency,  and  often  in  a  manner  baflieth 
it :  and  no  wonder,  for  that  God  doth  not  intend  to 
overpower  our  wiU,  or  to  make  any.violent  impres- 
Hos.  xi.  4.  sion  on  it,  but  only  to  draw  it  (as  it  is  in  the  pro- 
phet) with  the  cords  of  a  man,  or  by  rational  in- 
ducements to  win  its  consent  and  compliance :  our 
service  is  not  so  considerable  to  him,  that  he  should 
extort  it  from  us ;  nor  doth  he  value  our  happiness 
at  so  low  a  rate,  as  to  obtrude  it  on  us.  His  victory 
indeed  were  no  true  victory  over  us,  if  he  should 
gain  it  by  main  force,  or  without  the  concurrence  of 
our  will ;  our  works  not  being  our  works,  if  they  do 
not  issue  from  our  will;  and  our  will  not  being  our 
will,  if  it  be  not  free :  to  compel  it  were  to  destroy 
it,  together  with  all  the  worth  of  our  virtue  and  obe- 
dience :  wherefore  the  Almighty  doth  suffer  himself 
to  be  withstood,  and  beareth  repulses  from  us ;  nor 
commonly  doth  he  master  our  will  otherwise,  than 
by  its  own  spontaneous  conversion  and  submission 
to  him  ^ :  if  ever  we  be  conquered,  as  we  shall  share 
in  the  benefit,  and  wear  a  crown ;  so  we  must  join  in 
the  combat,  and  partake  of  the  victory,  by  subduing 
ourselves :  we  must  take  the  yoke  upo?i  us;  for  God 
is  only  served  by  volunteers ;  he  summoneth  us  by 

"  *Ew€*  TovTO  Ka\  aifTa  Sia/Sc^XXci  ra  ayaSa  €l  (/.vi  rctavrfj  avrSv  icri» 
I  Cor.  Orat.  2. 
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his  word,  he  attracteth  us  by  his  grace,  but  we  must  SERM. 
freely  come  unto  him.  .  XXXVI. 

Our  will  indeed,  of  all  things,  is  most  our  own ; 
the  only  gift,  the  most  proper  sacrifice  we  have  to 
offer ;  which  therefore  God  doth  chiefly  desire,  doth 
most  highly  prize,  doth  most  kindly  accept  from  us. 
Seeing  then  our  duty  chiefly  moveth  on  this  hinge, 
the  free  submission  and  resignation  of  our  will  to 
the  will  of  God ;  it  is  this  practice,  which  our  Lord 
(who  came  to  guide  us  in  the  way  to  happiness, 
not  only  as  a  teacher  by  his  word  and  excellent  doc- 
trine, but  as  a  leader,  by  his  actions  and  perfect  ex- 
ample) did  especially  set  before  us,  as  in  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  his  life,  so  particularly  in  that  great 
exigency  which  occasioned  these  words,  wherein,  re- 
nouncing and  deprecating  his  own  will,  he  did  ex- 
press an  entire  submission  to  Grod's  will,  a  hearty 
complacence  therein,  and  a  serious  desire  that  it 
might  take  place. 

For  the  fuller  understanding  of  which  case,  we 
may  consider  that  our  Lord,  as  partaker  of  our  na- 
ture, and  in  all  things  (bating  sin)  like  unto  us,  had 
a  natural  human  will,  attended  with  senses,  appe- 
tites, and  affections,  apt  from  objects  incident  to  re- 
ceive congruous  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  so 
that  whatever  is  innocently  grateful  and  pleasant  to 
us,  that  he  relished  with  delight,  and  thence  did  in- 
cline to  embrace;  whatever  is  distasteful  and  af- 
flictive to  us,  that  he  resented  with  grief,  and  thence 
was  moved  to  eschew:  to  this  probably  he  was  liable 
in  a  degree  beyond  our  ordinary  rate ;  for  that  in 
him  nature  was  most  perfect,  his  complexion  very 
delicate,  his  temper  exquisitely  sound  and  fine ;  foi# 
so  we  find,  that  by  how  much  any  man's  constitution 

c  c2 
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8ERM.  is  more  sound,  by  so  much  he  hath  a  smarter  gust  of 
-^^^^^^  what  is  agreeable  or  offensive  to  nature :  if  perhaps 
sometimes  infirmity  of  body,  or  distemper  of  soul,  (a 
savage  ferity,  a  stupid  dulness,  a  fondness  of  conceit^ 
or  stiffness  of  humour,  supported  by  wild  opinions  €€ 
vain  hopes,)  may  keep  men  from  being  thus  affected 
by  sensible  objects ;  yet  in  him  pure  nature  did  work 
vigorously,  with  a  clear  apprehension  and  lively  senses 
according  to  the  design  of  our  Maker,  when  into 
our  constitution  he  did  implant  those  passive  facul- 
ties, disposing  objects  to  affect  them  so  and  so,  fiir 
our  need  and  advantage ;  if  this  be  deemed  weak- 
ness,  it  is  a  weakness  connected  with  our  nature, 
'E«)««i«i.  which  he  therewith  did  take,  and  with  which^  as  the 
raijuiitumf.  apostlc  salth,  he  was  encompassed.  Such  a  will  our 
Lord  had,  and  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  have  it, 
that  he  thence  might  be  qualified  to  discharge  the 
principal  instances  of  obedience,  for  procuring  God*s 
favour  to  us,  and  for  setting  an  exact  pattern  before 
us  ;  for  God  imposing  on  him  duties  to  perform,  and 
dispensing  accidents  to  endure,  very  cross  to  that 
natural  will,  in  his  compliance  and  acquiescence 
thereto,  his  obedience  was  thoroughly  tried;  his  virtue 
did  shine  most  brightly;  therefore,  as  the  apostle 
Heb.iv.i5.saith,  ^^  1170^  iu  all  points  tempted;  thence,  as  to 
meritorious  capacity  and  exemplary  influence,  he  was 
perfected  through  suffering. 

Hence  was  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  con- 
versation among  men  so  designed,  so  modelled,  as  to 
be  one  continual  exercise  of  thwarting  that  human 
will,  and  closing  with  the  divine  pleasure  :  it  was  pre- 
Heb.  X.  7.  dieted  of  him,  Lo^  I  come  to  do  thy  wiU,  O  God;  and 
Johnw.  js.^f  himself  he  affirmed,  /  came  down  from  heaven^ 
v-3o.iv.  34.^10/  to  do  mine  own  wiU^  hut  the  will  of  him  that 
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sent  me:  whereas  therefore  such  a  practice  is  little  SERM. 
seen  in  achieving  easy  matters,  or  in  admitting  XXXVI. 
pleasant  occurrences ;  it  was  ordered  for  him,  that 
he  should  encounter  the  roughest  difficulties,  and  be 
engaged  in  circumstances  most  harsh  to  natural  ap- 
jH^hension  and  appetite;  so  that  if  we  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  his  life  from  the  sordid  manger  to  the  bloody 
cross,  we  can  hardly  mark  any  thing  to  have  befallen 
him  apt  to  satisfy  the  will  of  nature.  Nature  liketh 
respect,  and  loatheth  contempt;  therefore  was  he  bom 
of  mean  parentage,  and  in  a  most  homely  condition ; 
therefore  did  he  live  in  no  garb,  did  assume  no  office, 
did  exercise  no  power,  did  meddle  in  no  affairs^  which 
procure  to  men  consideration  and  regard ;  therefore 
an  impostor,  a  blasphemer,  a  sorcerer,  a  loose  com- 
panion/ a  seditious  incendiary,  were  the  titles  of  ho- 
nour and  the  elogies  of  praise  conferred  on  him ; 
therefore  was  he  exposed  to  the  lash  of  every  slan- 
derous, every  scurrilous,  every  petulant  and  ungo- 
vemed  tongue. 

Nature  doth  affect  the  good  opinion  and  good-will 
of  men,  especially  when  due  in  grateful  return  for 
great  courtesy  and  beneficence ;  nor  doth  any  thing 
more  grate  thereon,  than  abuse  of  kindness :  there- 
fore could  he  (the  world's  great  Friend  and  Benefac- 
tor) say,  the  world  hateth  me ;  therefore  were  those,  John  ▼«.  7. 
whom  he  with  so  much  charity  and  bounty  had  in- 
structed, had  fed,  had  cured  of  diseases,  (both  corpo- 
ral and  spiritual,)  so  ready  to  damour,  and  commit 
outrage  upon  him ;  therefore  could  he  thus  expostu- 
late, Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you  Jrom  9»y  john  x.  3a. 
Father ;  Jbr  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me  ? 
Therefore  did  his  kindred  slight  him,  therefore  did 
his  disciples  abandon  him,  therefore  did  the  grand  John  xiu. 

c  c  3 
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SERM.  traitor  issue  from  his  own  bosom ;  therefore  did  that 
XXXVI.  ^iiQie  nation,  which  he  chiefly  sought  and  laboured 
to  save,  conspire  to  persecute  him,  with  most  ran- 
corous spite  and  cruel  misusage. 

Nature  loveth  plentiful  accommodations,  and  ab- 
horreth  to  be  pinched  with  any  want :  therefore  was 
extreme  penury  appointed  to  him ;  he  had  no  reve- 
Matt.  iii.    nue,  no  estate,  no  certain  livelihood,  not  so  muck  as 
Ixi^Tg!  *^'  a  house  where  to  lay  his  head,  or  a  piece  of  money  to 
^'*^*^"'^' discharge  the  tax  for  it;  he  owed  his  ordinary  sop- 
port  to  alms,  or  voluntary  beneficence ;  he  was  to 
seek  his  food  from  a^  tree  on  the  way ;  and  some* 
times  was  beholden  for  it  to  the  courtesy  of  publicans; 
3  Cor.  viu.  8/  ^^^  cwTw^ci/ac,  he  wos,  saith  St.  Paul,  a  beggar 
jor  us. 

Nature  delighteth  in  ease,  in  quiet,  in  liberty  1 1 
therefore  did  he  spend  his  days  in  continual  labourll 
John  iv.  6.  in  rcstlcss  travel,  in  endless  vagrancy,  going  abouty 
\x%^J'^^'  and  doi7ig  good ;  ever  hastening  thither,  whither  the 

Phu.  H.  7^'  needs  of  men  did  call,  or  their  benefit  invite  ;  there- 
Luke  xxii.  f^pg  jjj J  j^g  f^^g  Q^^  j^Ij^  ij^^  form  of  a  servant ,  and 

Mark  vi.  6.  was  among  his  own  followers  as  one  that  ministereth; 
therefore  he  pleased  not  himself,  but  suited  his  de- 
meanour to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  things, 
complied  with  the  manners  and  fashions,  comported 
with  the  humours  and  infirmities  of  men. 

Nature  coveteth  good  success  to  its  designs  and 
undertakings,  hardly  brooking  to  be  disappointed  and 
defeated  in  them  :  therefore  was  he  put  to  water  dry 
sticks  and  to  wash  negroes,  that  is,  to  instruct  a 
most  dull  and  stupid,  to  reform  a  most  perverse  and 
stubborn  generation ;  therefore  his  ardent  desires,  his 
solicitous  cares,  his  painful  endeavours  for  the  good 
of  men  did  obtain  so  little  fruit,  had  indeed  a  con-r 
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iraiy  effect,  rather  aggravatiiig  their  sins  than  re-  SERM. 
'moving  them,  rather  hardening  than  turning  their  ^XXVI. 
hearts,  rather  plunging  them  deeper  into  perdition, 
than  rescuing  them  from  it ;  therefore  so  much  in 
vain  did  he,  in  numberless  miraculous  works,  display 
his  power  and  goodness,  convincing  few,  converting 
fewer  by  them;  therefore,  although  he  taught  with  Luke  ir.w, 
most  powerful  authority,  with  most  charming  grace- ^** 
fulness,  with  most  convincing  evidence,  yet,  yF%owoh.zii.38. 
could  he  say,  hath  believed  our  report  ?  Though  he 
most  earnestly  did  invite  and  allure  men  to  him,  of- 
fering the  richest  boons  that  heaven  itself  could  dis. 
pense,  yet.  Ye  will  not,  was  he  forced  to  say,  came  Job.  v.  40. 
unto  me,  that  ye  may  be  saved :  although,  with  as- 
siduous fervency  of  affection,  he  strove  to  reclaim 
.  them  fit)m  courses  tending  to  their  ruin,  yet  how  he 
y /prospered  sad   experience   declareth,  and  we  may 
r ;  learn  from  that  doleful  complaint,  How  often  wouldhuke  xiii. 
*   /  have  gathered  thy  children  together ^  as  a  hen  doth 
gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would 
not !  wK  €fl€Ai7<raT€,  your  will  did  not  concur,  your  will 
did  not  submit. 

In  fine,  natural  will  seeketh  pleasure,  and  shunneth 
pain :  but  what  pleasure  did  he  taste  ?  what  inclina- 
tion, what  appetite,  what  sense  did  he  gratify  ?  How 
did  he  feast,  or  revel  ?  How,  but  in  tedious  fastings,  in  Mark  l  13, 
frequent  hungers,  by  passing  whole  nights  in  prayer  uier.  16. 
and  retirement  for  devotion  upon  the  cold  mountains?  ^^  '^*  ^' 
What  sports  had  he,  what  recreation  did  he  take,  JjjJ^^^^** 
but  feeling  incessant  gripes  of  compassion,  and  wea-33-3nriH.i3. 
risome  roving  in  quest  of  the  lost  sheep  ?  In  what 
conversation  could   he   divert  himself,  but  among 
those,  whose  doltish  incapacity  and  forward  humour 
did  wring  from  his  patience  those  words.  Haw  Umg^**^  «^- 

c  c  4 
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SERM.  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shaU  I  s%ffer  yomt 
^^^^^^'  What  music  did  he  hear?  What  but  the  rattlingt  d 
clamorous  obloquy,  and  furious  accusatioiis  against 
him  ?  To  be  desperately  maligned,  to  be  inscdently 
mocked ;  to  be  styled  a  king,  and  treated  as  a  sla?e; 
to  be  spit  on,  to  be  buffeted,  to  be  scourged,  to  be 
drenched  with  gall,  to  be  crowned  with  thorns,  to 
be  nailed  to  a  cross ;  these  were  the  delights  whidi 
our  Lord  enjoyed,  these  the  sweet  comforts  of  his 
life  and  the  notable  prosperities  of  his  fortune :  such 
a  portion  was  allotted  to  him,  the  which  he  did  ao 
cept  from  God's  hand  with  all  patient  submission, 
with  perfect  contentedness,  with  exceeding  alacritjr, 
never  repining  at  it,  never  complaining  of  it,  never 
flinching  from  it,  or  fainting  under  it ;  but  proceed- 
ing on  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duty  and  prose- 
cution of  his  great  designs  with  undaunted  courage^ 
with  unwearied  industry,  with  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity and  satisfaction  of  mind. 

Had  indeed  his  condition  and  fortune  been  other- 
wise  framed ;  had  he  come  into  the  world  qualified 
with  a  noble  extraction ;  had  he  lived  in  a  splendid 
equipage ;  had  he  enjoyed  a  plentiful  estate  and  a 
fair  reputation  ;  had  he  been  favoured  and  caressed 
by  men ;  had  he  found  a  current  of  prosperous  sue* 
cess ;  had  safety,  ease,  and  pleasure  waited  on  him ; 
where  had  been  the  pious  resignation  of  his  will, 
where  the  precious  merit  of  his  obedience,  where 
the  glorious  lustre  of  his  example  ?  How  then  had 
our  frailty  in  him  become  victorious  over  all  its  ene- 
mies ;  how  had  he  triumphed  over  the  solicitations 
and  allurements  of  the  flesh,  over  the  frowns  and 
flatteries  of  the  world,  over  the  malice  and  fury  of 
hell  ?  How  then  could  he  have  so  demonstrated  his 
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tmense  charity  toward  us,  or  laid  so  m^hty  oUi-  SBRM. 
tions  upon  us  ?  XXXVL 

Such  in  general  was  the  case,  and  such  the  de- 

»rto3ent  of  our  Lord :  but  there  was  somewhat  pe- 

liar,  and  beyond  all  this  occurring  to  him,  which 

e  w  forth  the  words  of  our  text :  God  had  tempered 

r  him  a  potion  of  all  the  most  bitter  and  loathsome 

gredients  that  could  be ;  a  drop  whereof  no  man 

er  hath,  or  could  endure  to  sip ;  for  he  was  not 

ily  to  undergo  whatever  load  human  rage  could 

ipose,  of  ignominious  disgrace  and  grievous  pain ; 

it  to  feel  dismal  agonies  of  spirit,  and  those  un^ 

town  sufferings^  which  God  alone  could  inflict, 

od  only  could  sustain :  Sehold,  and  see,  he  might  Lam.  i.  19. 

ell  say,  if  there  he  any  sorrow  Uie  unto  my  sor^ 

itr,  which  is  done  unto  me ;  wherewith  the  Lord 

%th  evicted  me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger  ? 

[e  was  to  labour  with  pangs  of  charity,  and  through 

is  heart  to  be  pierced  with  deepest  commiseration 

f  our  wretched  case :  he  was  to  crouch  under  the 

urden  of  all  the  sins  (the  numberless  most  heinous 

us  and  abominations)  ever  committed  by  mankind: 

e  was  to  pass  through  the  hottest  furnace  of  divine 

engeance,  and  by  his  blood  to  quench  the  wrath  of 

eaven   flaming  out  against  iniquity :   he  was  to 

band,  as  it  were,  before  the  mouth  of  hell,  belching 

re  and  brimstone  on  his  face  :  his  grief  was  to  sup- 

ly  the  defects  of  our  remorse,  and  his  suffering  in 

hose  few  moments  to  countervail  the  eternal  tor- 

lents  due  to  us :  be  was  to  bear  the  hiding  of  God's 

ice,  and  an  eclipse  of  that  favourable  aspect,  in 

irhich  all  bliss  doth  reside ;  a  case  which  he  that  so 

icrfectly  understood,  could  not  but  infinitely  resent: 
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SERM.  these  things  with  the  clearest  apprehension  he  saw 
^^^^^ coining  on  him;  and  no  wonder  that  our  nature 
stalled  at  so  ghastly  a  sight,  or  that  human  instinct 
should  dictate  that  petition,  Father^  if  thou  wUt^ 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me;  words  implying  his  most 
real  participation  of  our  infirmity;  words  denoting 
the  height  of  those  sad  evils  which  encompassed 
him,  with  his  lively  and  lowly  resentment  of  them ; 
words  informing  us,  how  we  should  entertain  God's 
chastisements,  and  whence  we  must  seek  relief  of 
our  pressures,  (that  we  should  receive  them,  not 
with  a  scornful  neglect  or  sullen  insensibility,  but 
with  a  meek  contrition  of  soul ;  that  we  should  en- 
tirely depend  on  Grod's  pleasure  for  support  under 
them,  or  a  releasement  from  them ;)  words  whicfa, 
in  conjunction  with  those  following,  do  shew  how 
instantly  we  should  quash  and  overrule  any  insur- 
rection of  natural  desire  against  the  command  or 
providence  of  God.  We  must  not  take  that  prayer 
to  signify  any  purpose  in  our  Lord  to  shift  off  his 
passion,  or  any  wavering  in  resolution  about  it ;  for 
he  could  not  anywise  mean  to  undo  that,  which  he 
knew  done  with  God  before  the  world's  foundation ; 
he  would  not  unsettle  that,  which  was  by  his  own 
free  undertaking  and  irreversible  decree :  he  that  so 
often  with  satisfaction  did  foretell  this  event,  who 
with  so  earnest  desire^  longed  for  its  approach;  who 
with  that  sharpness  of  indignation  did  rebuke  bis 
friend  offering  to  divert  him  from  it ;  who  did  again 
repress  St.  Peter's  animosity  with  that  serious  ex- 
john  xviii.  postulation,  The  cuj)  which  my  Father  hath  given 
mCy  shall  I  not  drink  it?  who  had  advisedly  laid 
such  trains  for  its  accomplishment,  would  he  decline 

'*  *EviSvfu<^  iif€dvfAyi<ra,     Luke  xxii.  1 5. 
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^  Could  that  heart,  all  burning  with  zeal  for  God  SERM. 
d  charity  to  men,  admit  the  least  thought  or  mo-^^^;^ 
•n  of  averseness  from  drinking  that  cup,  which 
IS  the  sovereign  medicine  administered  by  divine 
sdom  for  the  recovery  of  Grod's  creation  ?    No  i  Matt  xxvi. 
d  he  spake  with  such  intent,  legions  of  angels  had  ^^' 
wn  to  his  rescue ;  that  word,  which  framed  the 
irlds,  which  stilled  the  tempests,  which  ejected 
vrls,  would  immediately  have  scattered  his  ene- 
es,  and  dashed  all  their  projects   against  him :  . 
lerefore  those  words  did  not  proceed  fit)m  inten- 
»n,  but  as  from  instinct,  and  for  instruction ;  im- 
rtitig,  that  what  our  human  frailty  was  apt  to 
^gest,  that  his  divine  virtue  was  more  ready  to 
tother ;  neither  did  he  vent  the  former,  but  that 

might  express  the  latter. 
He  did  express  it  in  real  effect,  immediately  with 

readiness  addressing  himself  to  receive  that  un- 
iroury  potion  ;  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  it, 
aiding  fair  opportunity  and  advantages  to  his  per- 
nitors ;  he  lifted  it  up  to  his  mouth,  innocently 
ovoking  their  envy  and  malice;  he  drank  it  off 
th  a  most  steady  calmness  and  sweet  composure 
mind,  with  the  silence,  the  simplicity,  the  meek- 
ss  of  a  lamb  carried  to  the  slaughter ;  no  fretful 
DUght  rising  up,  no  angry  word  breaking  forth, 
t  a  clear  patience,  enlivened  with  a  warm  charity, 
ining  in  all  his  behaviour,  and  through  every  cir- 
mstance  of  his  passion. 

Such  in  his  life,  such  at  his  death,  was  the  prac- 
e  of  our  Lord;  in  conformity  whereto  we  also 
idily  should  undertake  whatever  God  proposeth, 
5  gladly  should  accept  whatever  God  offereth,  we 
5orously  should  perform  whatever  God  enjoinetb. 
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SERM.  we  patiently  should  undergo  whatever  God  iroposeth 
XXXVL  Qj.  inflicteth,  how  cross  soever  any  duty,  any  dispell- 
sation  may  prove  to  our  carnal  sense  or  humour. 

To  do  thus,  the  contemplation  of  this  example 
may  strongly  engage  us ;  for  if  our  Lord  had  not 
his  will,  can  we  in  reason  expect,  can  we  in  modesty 
desire  to  have  ours?  Must  we  be  cockered  and 
pleased  in  every  thing,  whenas  he  was  treated  so 
coarsely,  and  crossed  in  all  things  ?  Can  we  grutch 
at  any  kind  of  service  or  sufferance  ?  Can  we  think 
much  (for  our  trial,  our  exercise,  our  correction)  to 
bear  a  little  want,  a  little  disgrace,  a  little  pain, 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  put  to  discharge  the  hard- 
est tasks,  to  endure  the  sorest  adversities  ? 

But  further  to  enforce  these  duties,  be  pleased  to 
cast  a  glance  on  two  considerations :  1.  What  the 
will  is  to  which,  2.  Who  the  wilier  is  to  whom  we 
must  submit. 

1.  What  is  the  will  of  God?  Is  it  any  thing  un- 
just,  unworthy,  or  dishonourable,  any  thing  incom- 
modious or  hurtful,  any  thing  extremely  difficult  or 
intolerably  grievous,  that  Grod  requireth  of  us  to  do 
or  bear  ?  No :  he  willeth  nothing  from  us  or  to  us, 
which  doth  not  best  become  us  and  most  behove  us ; 
which  is  not  attended  with  safety,  with  ease,  with 
the  solidest  profit,  the  fairest  reputation,  and  the 
sweetest  pleasure. 

Two  things  he  willeth ;  that  we  should  be  good, 
and  that  we  should  be  happy ;  the  first  in  order  to 
the  second,  for  that  virtue  is  the  certain  way,  and  a 
necessary  qualification  to  felicity. 
I  The«8.  iv.  The  will  of  God,  saith  St.  Paul,  is  our  sanci^ 
cation:  What  is  that?  what,  but  that  the  decays  of 
our  frame,  and  the  defacements  of  God's  image 
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within  U89  should  be  repaired;  that  the  faculties  of  SERM. 
our  soul  should  be  restored  to  their  original  int^rity  ^^^^^' 
and  vigour ;  that  from  most  wretched  slaveries  we 
should  be  translated  into  a  happy  freedom,  yea,  into 
a  glorious  kingdom ;  that  from  despicable  beggary 
and  baseness  we  should  be  advanced  to  substantial 
wealth  and  sublime  dignity  ;  that  we  should  be 
cleansed  firom  the  foulest  defilements,  and  decked 
with  the  goodliest  ornaments;  that  we  should  be 
cured  of  most  loathsome  diseases,  and  settled  in  a 
firm  health  of  soul ;  that  we  should  be  delivered 
from  those  brutish  lusts,  and  those  deviUsh  passion^ 
which  create  in  us  a  hell  of  darkness,  of  confusion, 
of  vexation,  which  dishonour  our  nature,  deform  our 
soul^  ruffle  our  mind,  and  rack  our  conscience ;  that 
we  should  be  endowed  with  those  worthy  disposi- 
tions and  affections,  which  do  constitute  in  our 
hearts  a  heaven  of  light,  of  order,  of  joy,  and  peace, 
dignify  our  nature,  beautify  our  soul,  clarify  and 
cheer  our  mind ;  that  we  should  eschew  those  prac- 
tices, which  never  go  without  a  retinue  of  woful 
mischiefs  and  sorrows,  embracing  those  which  always 
yield  abundant  fruits  of  convenience  and  comfort ; 
that,  in  short,  we  should  become  friends  of  God,  fit 
to  converse  with  angels,  and  capable  of  paradise. 

Crody  s^th  St.  Paul  again,  willeth  all  men  to  &^iTim.ii.4« 
saved:  he  willeth  not,  saith  St.  Peter,  that  any  man  2  Pet  m.  9. 
should  perish.  He  saith  it  himself,  yea,  he  sweareth 
it,  that  he  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  e«*; 

xxziii.  1 1 

wickedy  but  that  the  wicked  should  turn  from  his 
way  and  live.  And  what  is  this  will  ?  what,  but 
that  we  should  obtain  all  the  good  whereof  we  are 
capable  ;  that  we  should  be  fiUed  with  joy,  and 
crowned  with  glory ;  that  we  should  be  fixed  in  an 
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SERM.  immoveable  state  of  happiness,  in  the  perpetual  en- 
XXXVI.  joyment  of  Gtod's  favour,  and  in  the  light  of  his  Uiss- 
fiil  presence ;  that  we  should  be  rid  of  all  the  evik 
to  which  we  are  liable ;  that  we  should  be  released 
from  inextricable  chains  of  guilt,  from  incurable 
stings  of  remorse,  from  being  irrecoverably  engaged 
to  pass  a  disconsolate  eternity  in  utter  darkness  and 
extreme  woe  ?  Such  is  God's  will ;  to  such  purposes 
every  command,  every  dispensation  of  God  (how 
grim,  how  rough  soever  it  may  seem)  doth  tend. 
And  do  we  refuse  to  comply  with  that  good  will; 
4o  we  set  against  it  a  will  of  our  own,  affecting 
things  unworthy  of  us,  things  unprofitable  to  us, 
things  prejudicial  to  our  best  interests,  things  uttarly 
baneftil  to  our  souls?  Do  we  reject  the  will  that 
would  save  us,  and  adhere  to  a  will  that  would  ruin 
us ;  a  foolish  and  a  senseless  will,  which,  slighting 
the  immense  treasures  of  heaven,  the  unfading  glo* 
ries  of  God's  kingdom,  the  ineffable  joys  of  eternity, 
doth  catch  at  specious  nothings,  doth  pursue  mis- 
chievous trifles ;  a  shadow  of  base  profit,  a  smoke  of 
vain  honour,  a  flash  of  sordid  pleasure  ;  which  pass- 
Eccies.  vii.  cth  away  like  the  mirth  of  fools  ^  or  the  cradling 
of  thorns^  leaving  only  soot,  black  and  bitter,  be- 
hind it  ? 

But  at  least  ere  we  do  thus,  let  us  consider  whose 
will  it  is  that  requireth  our  compliance. 
Ps.  cxiviii.  It  is  the  will  of  him,  whose  will  did  found  the 
Apoc.iv.ii.earth,  and  rear  the  heaven;  whose  will  sustaineth 
all  things  in  their  existence  and  operation  ;  whose 
will  is  the  great  law  of  the  world,  which  universal 
nature  in  all  its  motions  doth  observe ;  which  reign- 
eth  in  heaven,  the  blessed  spirits  adoring  it ;  which 
swayeth  in  hell  itself,  the  cursed  fiends  trembling  at 
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it:  and  shall  we  alone  (we  pitiful  worms  crawling  8ERM. 
on   earth)  presume  to  murmur,  or  dare  to  kick^^^ 
against  it  ? 

II  is  the  will  of  our  Maker,  who,  together  with 
all  our  other  faculties,  did  create  and  confer  on  us 
the  very  power  of  willing :  and  shall  we  turn  the 
work  of  his  hands,  the  gift  of  his  bounty,  against 
him? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Preserver,  who,  together  with 
all  that  we  are  or  have,  continually  doth  uphold  our 
very  will  itself;  so  that  without  employing  any  posi- 
tive force,  merely  by  letting  us  fall  out  of  his  hand, 
he  can  send  us  and  it  back  to  nothing :  and  shall 
our  will  clash  with  that,  on  which  it  so  wholly  de- 
pendeth ;  without  which  it  cannot  subsist  one  mo- 
ment, or  move  one  step  forward  in  action  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  who,  upon 
various  indisputable  accounts,  hath  a  just  right  to 
govern  us,  and  an  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  us : 
ought  we  not  therefore  to  say  with  old  Eli,  It  is  the  i  Sam.  wi 
Lord,  let  him  do  tome  as  it  seemeth  good  to  him  ? 
Is  it  not  extreme  iniquity,  is  it  not  monstrous  arro- 
gance for  us,  in  derogation  to  his  will,  to  pretend 
giving  law,  or  picking  a  station  to  ourselves?  Do 
we  not  manifestly  incur  high  treason  against  the 
King  of  heaven,  by  so  invading  his  office,  usurping 
his  authority,  snatching  his  sceptre  into  our  hands, 
and  setting  our  wills  in  his  throne  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  Judge,  from  whose  mouth  pur 
doom  must  proceed,  awarding  life  or  death,  weal  or 
woe  unto  us:  and  what  sentence  can  we  expect, 
what  favour  can  we  pretend  to,  if  we  presumptu- 
ously shall  offend,  oppose  that  will,  which  is  the 
supreme  rule  of  justice  and  sole  fountain  of  mercy? 
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SERM.  It  is  the  will  of  our  Redeemer,  who  hath  bought 
^^  ^  us  with  an  inestimable  price,  and  with  infinite  peins 
hath  rescued  us  from  miserable  captivity  under  OMt 
barbarous  enemies,  that  obeying  his  will  we  might 
command  our  own,  and  serving  him  we  might  enjof 
perfect  freedom:  and  shall  we,  declining  his  call  and 
conduct  out  of  that  unhappy  state,  bereave  him  of 
his  purchase,  frustrate  his  undertakings,  and  fcxiat 
to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  so  great  redemption  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  our  best  Friend ;  who  Iqveth  ns 
much  better  than  we  do  love  ourselves ;  who  is  con- 
cerned for  our  welfare,  as  his  own  dearest  interest, 
and  greatly  deUghteth  therein ;  who,  by  innumerabie 
experiments,  hath  demonstrated  an  excess  of  kind- 
ness  to  us ;  who  in  all  his  dealings  with  us  purdy 
doth  aim  at  our  good,  never  charging  any  du^  on 
us,  or  dispensing  any  event  to  us,  so  much  with  in- 
tent to  exercise  his  power  over  us,  as  to  express 
La1n.iii.33.his  goodness  towards  us  ;  who  never  doth  afflict  cf 
grieve  us  more  against  our  will,  than  against  his 
own  desire ;  never  indeed  but  when  goodness  itself 
calleth  for  it,  and  even  mercy  doth  urge  thereto ;  to 
whom  we  are  much  obliged,  that  he  vouchsafeth  to 
govern  and  guide  us,  our  service  being  altogether 
unprofitable  to  him,  his  governance  exceedingly  be- 
neficial to  us :  and  doth  not  such  a  will  deserve  re- 
gard ;  may  it  not  demand  compliance  from  us  ?  To 
neglect  or  infringe  it,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  not  palpable 
folly,  is  it  not  foul  disingenuity,  is  it  not  detestable 
ingratitude  ? 

So  doth  every  relation  of  God  recommend  his  will 
to  us ;  and  each  of  his  attributes  doth  no  less :  for 

It  is  the  will  of  him  who  is  most  holy,  or  whose 
will  is  essential  rectitude  :  how  then  can  we  thwart 
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it, without  bdne  stained  with  the  guilt,  and  wounded  SERM. 
with  a  sense  of  great  irregularity  and  iniquity  ?  ' 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  who  is  perfectly  just ;  who 
therefore  cannot  but  assert  his  own  righteous  will, 
and  avenge  the  violation  thereof:  is  it  then  advisable 
to  drive  him  to  that  point  by  wilfid  provocation  ;  or 
to  run  upon  the  edge  of  necessary  severity  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  who  is  infinitely  wise ;  who 
therefore  doth  infaUibly  know  what  is  best  for  us, 
what  doth  most  befit  our  capacities  and  circum- 
stances; what  in  the  final  result  will  conduce  to 
our  greatest  advantage  and  comfort :  shall  we  then 
prefer  the  dreams  of  our  vain  mind  before  the  ora- 
cles of  his  wisdom  ?  shall  we,  forsaking  the  direction 
of  his  unerring  will,  foUow  the  impulse  of  our  giddy 
humour  ? 

It  is  the  will  of  him,  who  is  immensely  good  and 
benign  ;  whose  will  therefore  can  be  no  other  than 
good-wiU  to  us ;  who  can  mean  nothing  thereby  but 
to  derive  bounty  and  merey  on  us :  can  we  then  fail 
of  doing  well,  if  we  put  ourselves  entirely  into  his 
hands?  are  we  not  our  own  greatest  enemies,  in 
withstanding  his  gracious  intentions  ? 

It  is,  finally,  the  will  of  him,  who  is  uncontrollably 
powerful;  whose  will  therefore  must  prevail  one  way 
or  other ;  either  with  our  will  or  against  it,  either  so 
as  to  bow  and  satisfy  us,  or  so  as  to  break  and  plague 
us  :  for.  My  counsel^  saith  he,  shaU  standi  and  /isA.xin.io. 
will  do  all  my  pleasure.  As  to  his  dispensations, 
we  may  fret,  we  may  wail,  we  may  bark  at  them ; 
but  we  cannot  alter  or  avoid  them  :  sooner  may  we 
by  our  moans  check  the  tides,  or  by  our  cries  stop 
the  sun  in  his  career,  than  divert  the  current  of  af- 
fairs, or  change  the  state  of  things  established  by 

BABBOW,  VOL.  II.  *>  ^ 
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SERM.  God's  high  decree :  what  he  layeth  on,  no  hand  can 

XXXVI.  |.g|nove ;  what  he  hath  destined,  no  power  can  re- 
verse :  our  anger  therefore  will  be  ineffectual,  our 
impatience  will  have  no  other  fruit,  than  to  aggra- 
vate our  guilt  and  augment  our  grief. 

Dan.  y.  23.  As  to  his  Commands,  we  may  lift  up  oursehes 
against  them,  we  may  fight  stoutly,  we  may  in  a 
sort  prove  conquerors;  but  it  will  be  a  miserable 
victory,  the  trophies  whereof  shall  be  erected  in  bell, 

.^^  and  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  our  happiness;  for, 

while  we  insult  over  abused  grace,  we  must  &I1 
under  incensed  justice :  if  Grod  cannot  fairly  procure 
his  will  of  us  in  way  of  due  obedience,  he  will  suidy 
execute  his  will  upon  us  in  way  of  righteous  veil- 
geance;  if  we  do  not  surrender  our  wills  to  the 
overtures  of  his  goodness,  we  must  submit  our  backs 
to  the  strokes  of  his  anger :  he  must  reign  over  us, 
if  not  as  over  loyal  subjects  to  our  comfort,  yet  as 
over  stubborn  rebels  to  our  confusion ;  for  this  in 
that  case  will  be  our  doom,  and  the  last  words  God 

Luke  xix.  will  design  to  spend  upon  us,  Those  mine  enemies^ 
which  would  ?iot  that  I  should  reign  over  them, 
bri?ig  them  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me. 

Hcb.  xiii.  N^ow  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  ^ 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  weU 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ:  to 
whom  be  glory  Jor  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON   XXXVII. 


OF  CONTENTMENT. 


Phil.  iv.  11. 


/  tukve  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am^  therewith  to  be     ^ji/j. 


content.  «W>  «»«-«e- 

[n  these  words,  by  the  example  of  an  emuient  SERM. 
laintj  is  recommended  to  us  the  practice  of  an  ex- 
:ellent  duty,  or  virtue;   a  practice  in  itself  most 
pvorthy,  very  grateful  to  God,  and  immediately  of 
^at  benefit  to  ourselves;  being  indeed  necessary 
towards  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  our  lives :  it 
is  contentedness ;   the  virtue,  which,  of  all  other, 
loth  most  render  this  world  acceptable,  and  consti- 
tuteth  a  kind  of  temporal  heaven ;  which  he  that 
hath,  is  thereby  ipso  facto  in  good  measure  happy,  t^  r  «M^e- 
whatever  other  things  he  may  seem  to  want ;  which  T^*^)^ 
be  that  wanteth,  doth,  however  otherwise  he  be  fur- ^f  ^^,**)^ 
Dished,  become  miserable,  and  carrieth  a  kind  of  hell ^'^•^'J^^*- 
within  him :  it  cannot  therefore  but  well  deserve  i-  7- 
3ur  best  study  about  it,  and  care  to  get  it ;  in  imita- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  who  had  learned  in  whatever  state 
he  was,  therein  to  he  content. 

In  discoursing  upon  which  words,  I  shall  consider 
two  particulars:  first,  the  virtue  itself,  (contented- 
ness in  every  state,)  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain ;  then  the  way  of  attaining  or* 
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SERM.  producing  it,  implied  by  St.  Paul  in  the  words,  / 
xxxvn.  ^^^^  leafmed. 

TitStUifU'      j^  Yov  explication  of  the  virtue:  the  word  here 
}«r  ir^wra  iS  expressing  it  is  airapKaa,  which  signifieth  self-suffi- 
ifj^nLf^ipf  ciencj,  or  having  enough  of  oneself;  the  which  is 
rri/^llp'il;  not  to  be  understood  absolutely,  as  if  he  took  him- 
rSTxTi    ^^^^  ^^  ^  independent  in  nature,  able  to  subsist  of 
Arr.  iu.  24.  himself,  not  wanting  any  support  or  comfort  without 
himself,  (for  this  is  the  property  and  privilege  of  the 
great  EUshaddai^  who  alone  subsisteth  of  himself, 
needing  toward  his  being  and  felicity  nothing  with- 
out himself;  this  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  man, 
who  is  a  creature  essentially  dependent  for  his  being 
and  subsistence,  indigent  of  many  things  for  his 
satisfaction  and  welfare,)  but  relatively  considering 
his  present  state,  the  circumstances  wherein  he  was, 
and  the  capacities  he  had ;  which  by  God's  disposal 
and  providence  were  such,  that  he  could  not  want 
more  than  he  had  in  his  possession  or  reach.     He 
meant  not  to  exclude  God,  and  his  providence ;  but 
rather  supposed  that  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  bis 
self-sufficiency;  according  as  otherwhere  he  express- 
2Cor.iii.5.eth  it :  Not  as  if  we  were  st{fficient  of  ourselves^ 
hut  our  sufficiency  is  of  God :  nor  did  he  intend  to 
exclude  the  need  of  other  creatures  otherwise  than 
as  considered  without  his  possession,  or  beyond  his 
power ;  but  he  meaneth  only,  that  he  did  not  desire 
or  lack  more  than  what  God  had  supplied  him  with; 
had  put  into  his  hand,  or  had  set  within  his  reach ; 
that  his  will  did  suit  to  his  state,  his  desire  did  not 
exceed  his  power. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  the 
apostle  useth :  but  for  the  more  full  and  clear  un- 
derstanding the  virtue  itself,  we  shall  first  consider 
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the  object,  about  which  it  is  conversant;  then  the  SERM. 
several  actsi  which  it  requireth,  or  wherein  the  exer- 
dse  thereof  consisteth. 

1.  The  object  of  contentedness  is  the  present  state 
of  things,  whatever  it  be,  (whether  prosperous  or 
adverse,  of  eminency  or  meanness,  of  abundance  or 
scantness,)  wherein  by  divine  Providence  we  are  set : 
TO,  hf  olg  €<rjX€y,  the  things  in  which  we  are ;  that  is, 
our  present  condition,  with  all  its  circumstances:  so 
it  may  be  generally  supposed,  considering  that  it  is 
ordinary,  and  almost  natural  for  men  (who  have  not 
learned  as  St.  Paul  had  done,  or  are  not  instructed 
and  exercised  in  the  practice  of  this  duty)  to  be  dis« 
satisfied  and  disquieted  in  every  state ;  to  be  always 
in  want  of  something ;  to  find  defects  in  every  for- 
tune ;  to  fancy  they  may  be  in  better  case,  and  to 
desire  it  earnestly :  if  we  estimate  things  wisely, 
rich  men  are  more  liable  to  discontent  than  poor 
men.  It  is  observable,  that  prosperity  is  a  peevish 
thing,  and  men  of  highest  fortune  are  apt  most 
easily  to  resent  the  smallest  things :  a  little  neglect, 
a  slight  word,  an  unpleasing  look  doth  affect  them 
more  than  reproaches,  blows,  wrongs  do  those  of  a 
mean  condition. 

Prosperity  is  a  nice  and  squeamish  thing,  and  it 
is  hard  to  find  any  thing  able  to  please  men  of  a  full 
and  prosperous  state,  which  being  uncapable  of  bet- 
tering in  substantial  things,  they  can  hardly  find 
matter  of  solid  delight.  Whereas  a  poor  estate  is 
easily  comforted  by  the  accession  of  many  things 
which  it  wanteth :  a  good  meal,  a  small  gift,  a  little 
gain,  or  good  success  of  his  labour  doth  greatly  please 
a  poor  man  with  a  very  solid  pleasure :  but  a  rich 
man  hath  nothing  to  please  him,  but  a  new  toy,  a 
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SERM.  puff  of  applause,  success  at  a  horse-race,  at  bowls,  at 
hunting;  in  some  petty  sport  and  pastime^  wbicb 
can  3rield  but  a  very  thin  and  transitory  satisfactioD 
to  any  man  not  quite  brutified  and  void  of  sense: 
whence  contentedness  hath  place,  and  is  needM  in 
every  condition,  be  it  in  appearance  never  so  pros- 
Job  u.  22.  perous,  so  plentiful,  so  pleasant.  In  the  JulnesM  of 
^^.^'hi9  st^fficiency  he  shall  he  in  straits. 

The  formal  object  thereof  may  indeed  seem  to  be 
a  condition  distasteful  to  our  sense,  or  cross  to  our 
fancy;  an  adverse  or  strait  condition;  a  conditioD 
of  poverty,  of  disgrace,  of  any  great  inconvenience 
or  distress  incident  to  us  in  this  world;  but  since 
the  most  men  are  absolutely  in  such  a  condition, 
exposed  to  so  many  wants  and  troubles ;  since  many 
more  are  needy  comparatively,  wanting  the  conve- 
niences that  others  enjoy,  and  which  themselves 
affect ;  since  there  are  few,  who  in  right  estimation 
are  not  indigent  and  poor,  that  is,  who  do  not  desire 
and  fancy  themselves  to  want  many  things  wbicb 
they  have  not,  (for  wealth  consisteth  not  so  much  in 
the  possession  of  goods,  as  in  apprehension  of  free- 
dom from  want,  and  in  satisfaction  of  desires^)  since 
care,  trouble,  disappointment,  satiety,  and  discontent 
following  them,  do  not  only  haunt  cottages,  and 
stick  to  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  but  do  even  fre- 
quent palaces,  and  pursue  men  of  highest  rank; 
therefore  any  state  may  be  the  object  of  contented- 
ness; and  the  duty  is  of  a  very  general  concernment; 
princes  themselves  need  to  learn  it;  the  lessons 
teaching  it,  and  the  arguments  persuading  it,  may 
as  well  suit  the  rich  and  noble,  as  the  poor  and  the 
peasant ;  so  our  apostle  himself  doth  intimate  in  the 
Phil.  iv.  12.  words  immediately  following  our  text :  /  know  hath 
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how  to  he  abased^  and  I  know  how  to  abound;  SERM. 
every  where,  and  in  aU  things  I  am  instructed  I^^!^^ 
both  to  befuU^  and  to  be  hungry ;  both  to  abound, 
and  to  suffer  need:  he  had  the  art,  not  only  to 
manage  well  both  conditions,  but  to  be  satisfied  in 
either. 

But  seeing  real  adversity,  poverty,  and  disgrace 
have  naturally  the  strongest  influence  in  disturbing 
and  disordering  our  minds;,  that  contentedness  is 
plainly  most  needful  in  such  cases,  as  the  proper 
support,  or  medicine  of  our  mind  in  them;  that 
other  states  do  need  it  only  as  they,  by  fancy  or  in- 
firmity, do  symbolize  or  conspire  with  these ;  there- 
fore unto  persons  in  these  states  we  shall  more  ex- 
plicitly apply  our  directions  and  persuasions,  as  to 
the  proper  and  primary  subjects  of  contentedness ; 
the  which  by  analogy,  or  parity  of  reason,  may  be 
extended  to  all  others,  who,  by  imaginary  wants  and 
distresses,  do  create  displeasure  to  themselves.  So 
much  for  the  object,  or  the  subject,  of  the  virtue. 

2.  The  acts,  wherein  the  practice  thereof  con- 
sisteth,  (which  are  necessary  ingredients,  or  constant 
symptoms  of  it,)  belong  either  to  the  mind  and  un- 
derstanding, or  to  the  will  and  appetite,  or  to  ex- 
ternal demeanour  and  practice ;  being,  1.  right 
opinions  and  judgments  of  mind ;  2.  fit  dispositions 
and  affections  of  heart;  3.  outward  good  actions 
and  behaviours,  in  regard  to  our  condition  and  the 
events  befalling  us ;  the  former  being  as  the  root 
and  stock,  the  latter  as  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  of 
the  duty :  unto  which  may  be  reduced  the  corre- 
spondent negations,  or  absence  of  bad  judgments, 
affections,  and  deportments  in  respect  to  the  same 
objects. 
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SERM.       (1.)  As  to  our  opinions  and  judgments  of  things, 
'         contentedness  requireth,  that, 

1.  We  should  believe  our  condition,  whatever  it  be, 

to  be  determined  by  Grod ;  and  that  all  events  befiedl- 

ing  us  do  proceed  from  him;  at  least  that  he  permit- 

teth  and  ordereth  them,  according  to  his  judgment 

Soph.  Aj.   and  pleasure ;  S^  t£  QeS  vag  kou  yOJa.  K^^vpereu,  all,  as 

Lai^.iii.38.  the  prophet  singeth,  both  good  and  evU,  proceedeA 

t^^'i^ri!  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High ;  that  qffUetiM^ 

15k  34-      as  Job  said,  cometh  not  forth  of  the  dustj  neither 

doth  trouble  spring  out  of  tfie  ground;  as  a  thing 

arising  spontaneously,  or  sowed  by  the  hand  of  some 

creature  ;  but  rather  descendeth  from  him,  who  saitb, 

isa.  xiv.  7.  J  form  the  light y  and  create  darkness;  Imakepeaee^ 

and  create  evil;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things. 

We  are  apt,  when  any  thing  falleth  out  unpleasant 

to  us,  to  exclaim  against  fortune,  and  to  accuse  oar 

Atquc        stars ;  or  to  inveiffh  a^^ainst  the  second  causes  which 

Decs,  atque  '    ^  .    . 

astra  yocat  immediately  offend  us,  ascribing  all  to  their  influence; 

mater.  which  proceeding  doth  argue  in  us  a  heathenish  ig- 
norance and  infidelity,  or  at  least  much  inconsiderate- 
ness,  and  impotency  of  mind  ;  that  our  judgment  is 
blinded  and  clouded,  or  perverted  and  seduced  by  ill 
passions ;  for  that  in  truth  there  is  not  in  the  world 
any  occurrence  merely  fortuitous  or  fatal,  (all  being 
guided  and  wielded  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  all- 
wise  and  almighty  God,)  there  is  no  creature  which 
in  its  agency  doth  not  depend  upon  God,  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  will,  or  subordinate  thereto  ;  where- 
fore upon  every  event  we  should,  raising  our  minds 
above  all  other  causes,  discern  and  acknowledge  God's 

2  saui.  xvi.  hand ;  as  David  did,  when  Shimei  cursed  him  ;  IjcI 
himj  said  the  good  king,  curse^  because  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  him ^  Curse  David;  as  Job  did,  when 
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le  was  rifled  of  his  eoods,  7%e  Lord,  said  he,  gave,  SERM. 
ind  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  as  our  Saviour  did, 
vhen,  in  r^ard  to  the  sore  hardships  he  was  design-''**  ^  **• 
h1  to  undergo,  he  said.  The  cup  which  my  Father  Jctm  zTiu. 
iath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  f 

2.  Hence  we  should  always  judge  every  thing 
Krhich  happeneth  to  be  throughly  good  and  fit,  worthy 
[all  things  considered)  to  be  appointed,  or  permitted 
)7  that  Grovemor  of  things ;  not  entertaining  any 
larsh  thouglits  of  Grod,  as  if  he  were  not  enough 
^ise,  just,  or  benign  in  ordering  us  to  be  afflicted  or 
rrossed ;  but  taking  all  occurrences  to  be  well  con- 
sistent with  all  God's  holy  perfections  and  attributes*. 

We  are  apt  to  conceit  that  the  world  is  ill  order- 
ed, when  we  do  not  thrive  and  prosper  therein ;  that 
3very  thing  is  irregular  which  squareth  not  to  the 
models  of  our  fancy ;  that  things  had  gone  much 
jetter  if  our  designs  had  found  success :  but  these 
ire  vain  and  perverse  conceits ;  for  that  certainly  is 
most  good  which  seemeth  good  to  6od^;  his  will  is 
I  perfect  standard  of  right  and  convenience,  his  eye 
sever  aimeth  wrong,  his  hand  never  faileth  to  hit  the 
3iark  of  what  is  best ;  AH  his  paths  are  mercy  andp^xxr.  lo. 
^ruth ;  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in"*^*  *^' 
in  his  works ;  so  did  king  Hezekiah  rightly  judge, 
Kvhen,  upon  denunciation  of  a  sad  doom  to  his  coun- 
try and  posterity,  he  replied  to  the  prophet;  Good2King%xx. 

19. 

:ou  aT€pia,'fA^p  tk  cUotfOfMUfAeva,  mta  nor*  ap  ip  Kay  BvfAtfni^  K^it  "hnr^foLy 

kc.  Theod.  Ep.  136. 
^  Placeat  homini  quicquid  Deo  placuit.   Sen.  Ep.  75. 

2T€p7f ly  yaf  x^r^  xk  napa,  ryji  if^rov  trotfilai  nptnaytvofAtyay  kou  toCuTa 
va^ru^  votM^tiv  <TVfjul>^pc>ra,    Theod.  £p.  15* 

07^  ykp  &i  a-Oipii  TO  <TviA4ptp6Vt  Koi  if^  itya6h^  TOtro  ijfup  TrparyfiaTtv^ 
reu.      Id.  Ep.  18. 
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SERM.  is  the  word  of  the  Lordy  which  thou  hast  epoken; 

XXXVII 

U^ 1  so  even  the  pagan  sage  discerned,  when  be  thus  re- 
buked a  malecontent ;  You  slave^  do  you  Jbrmmtk 
desire  any  things  hut  what  is  best  f  and  is  not  that 
only  besty  which  seemeth  best  to  God^  ? 

3.  We  should  even  be  satisfied  in  our  mind,  that, 
according  to  God's  purpose,  all  events  do  tend  and 
conduce  to  our  particular  welfare;  being  not  only 
good  to  us  as  members  of  the  world,  and  in  order  to 
more  general  ends,  but  serving  towards  our  private 
benefit  and  advantage.     We  may  be  ready  perhaps 
to  confess,  that  whatever  happeneth  may  be  indeed 
just  and  fit  in  some  distant  and  occult  respects ;  but 
hardly  can  we  be  induced  to  allow,  that  what  we  fed 
offensive  to  our  sense  and  fancy  is  really  good  for  us, 
or  was  meant  for  our  benefit ;  we  cannot  easily  dis- 
cern any  thing  of  love  or  favour  in  such  matters : 
jobv.  17.  those  sort  of  aphorisms,  in  holy  scripture,  Happy  is 
R^.Til:  \l  the  man  whom  God  correcteth ;  As  many  asllove^ 
rrov.111.12.jr  ^^jj^^^  ^^^  chasten;  sound  strangely,  and  are 

huge  paradoxes  to  us ;  such  is  our  blindness  of  mind, 
and  dulness  of  apprehension  :  but  God  knoweth  with 
so  exact  a  skilfulness  to  manage  things,  that  every 
particular  occurrence  shall  be  advantageous  to  the 
person  whom  it  toucheth ;  and  accordingly  to  each 
one  he  dispenseth  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  him ; 
whence,  as  frequently  it  is  necessary  for  our  good 
that  we  should  be  crossed,  (for  that  indeed  otherwise 
we  should  often  much  harm,  sometimes  we  should 
quite  undo  ourselves,)  so  it  always,  when  God  so  or- 
dereth  it,  is  to  be  deemed  most  profitable  and  whole- 
some for  us :  we  are  therefore  in  reason  obliged  to 

^  'AvS^ToS^y,  aXXe  yaf  dcXcK,  17  to  afAitycv ;   aXXo  m/v  t<  auutnt^v,  ^  re 
dc^  loK<ivy',  Arr.  xi.  7. 
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take  the  saddest  accidents  and  sharpest  afflictions,  SERM. 

XXXVII 

coming  upon  us  by  Providence,  to  be  no  other  than 
fatherly  corrections,  or  friendly  rebukes,  designed  to 
render  us  good  and  happy ;  as  arguments  therefore 
and  instances  of  especial  good-wiU  toward  us ;  con- 
ceiving under  every  dispensation  that  we  do,  as  it 
were,  hear  God  speaking  to  us,  as  he  did  to  those  in 
the  prophet ;  /  know  the  thoughts^  that  I  think  to^  jer.  uix. 
ward  yoUy  thoughts  of  peace^  and  not  qf  evil,  to  ''* 
give  you  an  expected  end. 

4.  Hence  we  are  to  believe,  that  our  present  con- 
dition (whatever  it  be  to  carnal  or  worldly  sense)  is 
in  right  judgment,  all  things  considered,  the  best ; 
most  proper,  roost  desirable  for  us ;  better  than  we,  if 
it  were  at  our  discretion  and  choice,  should  put  our- 
selves into :  for  that  God  {the  Saviour  qf  all  men,  i  Tim.  u.  4. 
who  desireth  that  no  man  should  perish;  who  i^xxxiH.  u. 
good  to  all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  tt/Zp^^V.  9! 
his  works  ;  who  exceedingly  tendereth  the  welfare  of 
his  children  and  subjects)  doth  ever  (here  in  this  life, 
the  time  of  merit  and  trial)  with  a  most  wise  good- 
will design  our  best  good ;  and  by  the  most  proper 
methods  (such  as  do  best  suit  our  circumstances  and 
capacities)  doth  aim  to  draw  us  unto  happiness ;  and 
accordingly  doth  assign  a  station  for  us  most  befitting 
in  order  to  that  great  end :  we  therefore  should 
think  ourselves  well  placed,  because  we  are  where 
Grod  doth  set  us ;  that  we  have  enough,  because  we 
have  what  God  allotteth  us. 

There  are  other  more  particular  judgments,  which 
contentedness  involveth,  or  which  are  required  to- 
ward it ;  such  as  these :  that  nothing  originally  is 
due  to  us,  but  all  cometh  purely  from  divine  favour 
and  bounty ;  that  all  adversities  are  justly  and  de- 
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SERM.  servedly  inflicted  on  us,  as  the  due  wages,  or  natural 
xxxvii.  fj^i^  Qf  Qur  sins ;  that  our  happiness  dependeth  not 
on  any  present  enjoyments  or  possessions,  but  may 
well  subsist  without  them ;  that  a  competency  (or  so 
much  as  sufficeth  to  maintain  our  life  without  intoler- 
able pain)  ought  to  satisfy  our  desires  :  but  these  and 
the  like  judgments  will  come  opportunely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  motives  to  the  practice  of  the  duty. 

(2.)  From  such  acts  of  our  mind,  or  intellective 
part,  concerning  things  incident  to  us,  should  pro- 
ceed the  following  dispositions  of  will  and  affection. 
1.  We  should  entertain  all  occurrences,  how  griev- 
ous soever  to  us,  with  entire  submission,  and  resig- 
nation of  our  will  to  the  will  of  God ;  wholly  acqui- 
escing in  his  good  pleasure;  saying  in  our  hearts 
Luke  xxii.  after  our  Lord,  Liet  not  my  wiU^  hut  thine  he  done ; 

1  Sam.  ill.  with  good  Eli,  It  is  the  Lordy  let  him  do  what 

2  Sam.  XV.  seemeth  him  good ;  with  David,  Behold  here  I  am^ 
^^'  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him ;  even  with 

Socrates,  If  so  it  pleaseth  Gody  so  let  it  he^  ;  with 
Epictetus,  /  always  chiefly  will  that  which  cometh 
to  pass ;  for  I  account  that  hetter  which  God  wiH- 
ethy  than  what  I  wiU  myself;  I  will  adhere  as  a 
minister  and  follower  to  him^  I  pursue^  I  affect y  I 
simply  will  with  him^ :  looking  upon  them  as  sent 
from  God,  we  should  heartily  bid  them  welcome,  we 
should  kindly  embrace  them,  we  should  use  them 
M.  Anton,  with  all  fair  respect:  aaTtd^eaSou  to.  avfji/Sarnvraj  {to  hug, 
*o.  11. 12.  or  kindly  to  embrace  things  incident^)  (f>ik€7v  to,  ovo- 
ve[Mou.€vay  (to  love  things  dispensed  by  Providence y) 

^  *A€«  fuaXKav  BiXto  to  •yivo/cAcvov*   KpeTrTov  yap  ^yoZ fjuxt,  o  o  0€6{  dcXci,  ^ 
tya'   'npwTKUvaiMn  S<aKOvo<  Koi  d!iKoXot/do<  cVc/vfs  (Tvyopuu,  optyofxaty  ont\S^ 

(xvyBi'iM,  Arr.  iii.  7. 
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ire  precepts,  which  even  as  dictated  by  natural  reason  SER  M. 
>hilosophers  do  much  inculcate.  ^ 

This  excludeth  aU  rebellious  insurrection,  and 
swellings  of  mind  against  Providence,  such  as  argue 
:hat  we  dislike  Grod's  government;  that,  were  we  able, 
nre  should  struggle  with  God's  will ;  that  we  gladly 
KTould  shake  off  his  yoke;  all  such  iU  resentment  and 
repining  at  our  lot,  which  maketh  God's  hand  griev- 
ous, and  his  yoke  uneasy  to  us ;  such  affections  as 
the  Wise  Man  toucheth,  when  he  saith,  TheJboUsh^Yiwjar.^. 
fiess  of  man  perverteth  his  way^  and  his  heart  Jret^ 
^^th  against  the  Ijord. 

2.  We  should  bear  all  things  with  steady  calm- 
ness and  composedness  of  mind,  suppressing  or  quell- 
ing those  tumults,  those  storms,  those  excesses  of 
passion,  which  the  sense  of  things  disgustful  is  apt  to 
excite;  such  as  are  immoderate  grief,  fierce  anger, p*"*®™*" 

,  ^        be  tnoYcd 

Irksome  despair,  and  the  like.     No  adversity  should  by  these  Af- 
50  ruflSe  our  minds,  as  to  defeat  or  pervert  the  use  of /«^it«  ri'. 
our  reason,  so  as  to  hinder  us  from  perceiving  or^^^J^^' 
performing  what  becometh  us,  so  as  to  engage  us  ^^2?;^ 
into  any  irregular  or  unseemly  behaviour.  3- 

3.  We  should  indeed  bear  the  worst  events  with 
an  €v6v[Miay  that  is,  with  a  sweet  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  so  as  not  to  be  put  out  of  humour ; 
not  to  be  dejected  or  quite  discouraged  by  them% 

not  to  fall  into  that  heaviness^  which,  as  the  Wise  Prov.  xu. 
Man  saith,  maketh  the  heart  of  man  to  stoop ;  but 
rather  finding  delight  and  complacence  in  them,  as 
considering  whence  they  come,  whither  they  aim  and 
tend  :  such  was  the  disposition  and  demeanour  of 
the  apostles  and  primitive  good  Christians  in  the 
midst  of  their  most  grievous  advei*sities  and  suffer- 

*^  'H  KAtoL  Kia-fMv  >.t/')nj  Bdvarop  icaTc^e^rrai.   2  Cor.  vii.  lo. 
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SERM.  ings^;  they  r^oiced^  &c.  they  did  take  jayJuUiif  ike 
XXXVII.  gpoHifi^g,  qJ^  f^^^  goods^  they  did  account  it  aUjof 

Heb.  x^34.^^^  M^y^//  into  divers  tribulatione :  they  were, 
Junes  i.  2.  i^  Xvjrovfievoi,  aei  ie  ^^povrc^,  ae  grieved,  but  alwogi 
rejoicing ;  their  state  was  grievous,  but  their  heart 
was  constantly  cheerful.     Such  a  constant  frame  of 
mind  we  should  maintain^  so  continually  prepared 
we  should  be  against  all  contingencies,  that  nothing 
should  happen  amiss  to  us,  so  as  deeply  to  affect  us, 
or  to  unsettle  us  in  our  humour ;  that  every  thing 
from  God's  hand  should  be  acceptable ;  that  no  sad- 
ness may  seize  on  us,  at  least  that  we  do  not  indulge 
or  cherish  it ;  that  in  nowise  we  suffer  any  regret  to 
quench  that  spiritual  comfort  and  joy  in  God,  whidi 
Vn\,m\\uhecometh  the  upright,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  and 
Fiiii.i?.4.'which  we  are  so  often  enjoined  perpetually  to  main- 
a  Cor.  ziii.  tain,  as  in  all  cases,  so  particularly  under  afflictions 
iPcti?.    ^^^  trials.     We  cannot  indeed  hardly  be  content, 
'3-  if  we  are  not  cheerful ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  altogether 

on  the  suffering  and  bearing  hand,  without  any  plea- 
sure :  the  mind  can  hardly  stand  in  a  poise,  so  as 
neither  to  sorrow  or  joy;  we  cannot  digest  adversity, 
if  we  do  not  relish  it ;  we  shall  not  submit  to  it  as 
his  will,  if  we  do  not  take  it  for  an  argument  of  his 
a  Cor.  xii.  Jqy^  .  ci/So/cw,  /,  saith  St.  Paul,  have  a  liking  or  plea- 
sure  in  infirmities^  in  reproaches^  in  necessities,  in 
persecutions,  in  distresses  for  Christ s  sake ;  for 
when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong. 

4.  We  should  with  faith  and  hope  rely  and  wait 
on  God  for  the  removal  or  easement  of  our  afflic- 
tions;  or,  however,  we  should  confide  in  him  for 

XpKTTttv,    2  Cor.  xii.  10. 

^    Ei{  waa-ouf  ^o/aov^v,  km  luucpSuftdaif  fxcra  X^^(*     ^o\,  i.  II. 
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grace,  and  strength  to  support  them  well :  as  our  SERM. 
Saviour  did,  when  he  prayed.  Father,  if  thou  be^^^L 
willing,  remove  this  cup ;  as  they  did  in  the  pro-  ^*^*  =™- 
{diet,  who  said.  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  O  Im*  jxwis. 
Lord,  we  have  waited  on  thee ;  according  to  that 
rule  in  the  Lamentations,  It  is  good  that  a  man  Umiitte. 
should  both  hope,  and  wait  quietly  for  the  salva^ 
tion  of  the  Lord;  and  those  precepts  in  the  Psalms, 
Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  Jbr  him ;  waitVnL 
upon  the  Lord,  be  qf  good  courage,  and  he  shtdlx'^^'i^, 
strengthen  thine  heart.  j[^\  ^ 

We  should  in  any  case  be  ready  with  the  holy  '^j^  "^• 
Psalmist  thus  to  interrogate  and  sustain  ourselves :  ^n.  s. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  pmo.  ziu.  5. 
so  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  Grod;  Jbr  I 
shall  yet  praise  him,Jbr  the  help  of  his  countenance. 

Remembering  and  considering,  (that  as  we  are 
expressly  taught  in  scripture,  and  as  all  our  reli- a  Pet. ».  3. 
gion  doth  clearly  suppose)  God  knoweth  to  rescue  M9M.ii.ts. 
the  godhfout  of  tribidation ;  (he  knoweth  the  proper 
season,  when  it  is  fit  to  do  it;)  that  he  is  Jait^/ul, i Cot.x,iy 
and  wiU  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we 
are  able ;  but  wiU  with  the  temptation  also  make  a 
way  to  escape,  thai  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it ;  re- 
flecting, I  say,  on  these  certain  points  of  Christian 
truth,  we  should  never  sorrow  as  those  who  are  i  Then.  ir. 
without  hope ;  we  should  never  despair  of  a  good  '^* 
riddance  from  our  adversity,  when  it  shall  be  season- 
able or  beneficial  for  us;  we  should  always  be  assured  isa.  xi.31. 
of  a  comfortable  support  under  it,  which  is  usually  ***^  ^*'  ^' 
better  than  deliverance  from  it;  our  minds  should 
never  sink   into   despondency  or  disconsolateness : 
that  this  is  practicable  in  the  worst  case,  we  have 
conspicuous  instances  to  assure  us ;  it  hath  been  the 
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SERM.  practice  of  most  illustrious  and  excellent  persons, 

XXXVII 

1  particularly  of  the  holy  apostles ;  never  was  any  con- 
dition, in  outward  respects  and  appearance^  more  for- 
lorn and  dismal  than  was  theirs ;  yet  it  nowise  be- 
2Cor.iT.8.reaved  them  of  hope  or  courage:  We^  they  could 
say,  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dtstressea; 
we  are  perplexed,  hut  not  in  despair;  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 

5.  We  should  indeed  not  so  much  as  faint  or  lan- 
guish in  our  minds  upon  any  such  occasion  ;  no  ad- 
versity should  impair  the  forces  of  our  reason  or  our 
spirit ;  should  enervate  our  courage,  or  slacken  our 
industry ;  should  render  us  sick,  or  weak  in  heart ; 
ProF.xxiv.  for.  If,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  thou  faint  in  the  day 
2CorAv.i6.  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small,  (it  is  the  s^  of 
f^^!^  "^jIj  an  infirm  mind,)  and,  fMj  eKKMcetv,  not  to  falter  or  de- 
Gai  Yi      ^^y*  ^^  €K\ve(r$ai,  not  to  be  dissolved,  or  disjointed,  in 
Heb.  xii.  sour  souls,  (as  the  body  is  in  scorbutic  distempers,)  are 

— nunc  a-  , 

uirnis  opus  rulcs  prescribed  to  us  in  such  cases  :  we  do  then  in- 
pectore  fir-  deed  nccd  a  firm  and  robust  constitution  of  soul;  we 


mo. 


should  then  bear  up  most  resolutely  and  stoutly: 
the  encouragement  of  Moses  to  the  people,  entering 
upon  battle,  may  well  be  accommodated  to  us,  in  re- 

Dcut.xx.3.gard  to  our  conflict  with  adversities  ;  Let  not  your 
hearts  faint,  fear  not  and  do  not  tremble,  neither  be 
ye  terrified  because  of  them. 

6.  We  should  not  be  weary  of  our  condition,  or 
have  irksome  longings  for  alteration  ;  but,  with  a 
quiet  indifferency  and  willingness  of  mind,  lie  under 
it  during  God's  pleasure ;   according  to  the  Wise 

Prov.iii.ii. Man's  advice  ;  My  so7i,  despise  not  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  his  correction  ; 
and  that  of  the  apostle,  enforced  by  our  Lord's  ex- 

Hcb.  xii.  3.  ample ;    Consider  him  that  endured  such  contra- 
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diction  qfnmners  against  himse^^  lest  ye  he  wea-  SERM. 
ried  and  Joint  in  your  wnmde.  We  should  not  think  f^^i^ 
God  slow,  or  his  time  long  and  tedious^  as  if  he  were 
forgetful  of  us,  or  backward  to  succour  us ;  as  the 
Psalmist  was  inclined  to  do,  when  in  the  day  of 
trouble  he  brake  forth  into  these  conceits  and  ex- 
I^essions:  Will  the  Ijoird  cast  ifff  for  ever,  and?^}xxY\u 
will  he  hejavourable  no  more  f  Is  his  mercy  dean  ^'  *^ 
gone  for  ever,  doth  his  promise  faU for  evermore  f 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  he  gracious  ?  hath  he  in 
anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  ?  Thus  he  in  a 
sad  mood  was  apt  to  think  and  speak ;  but,  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  perceived  it  was  his  error,  and 
confessed  it  was  his  fault  thus  to  imagine ;  /  said, 
it  was  mine  iv^rmity ;  and  it  will  be  ours  likewise, 
if  we  entertain  such  conceptions  and  resentments : 
we  should  with  the  same  mind  endure  our  present 
state,  as  we  do  pass  through  a  hard  winter,  or  a 
time  of  foul  weather,  taking  it  for  seasonable  and 
fit,  because  the  wise  Author  of  nature  hath  so  ap- 
pointed and  ordered  it. ' 

7.  We  should  by  adverse  accidents  be  rendered 
lowly  in  our  own  eyes,  and  sober  in  our  conceits  of 
ourselves;  meek  and  gentle,  tender  and  pliable  in 
our  temper  and  frame  of  spirit ;  sensible  of  our  iin- 
worthiness  and  meanness,  of  our  natural  firailty,  pe- 
nury, and  misery,  of  our  actual  offences  and  miscar- 
riages ;  deeply  affected  in  regard  to  the  awful  ma- 
jesty and  power,  to  the  perfect  holiness  and  strict 
justice  of  God ;  they  should  quell  our  haughty 
stomach,  they  should  supple  our  stiff  wilfulness, 
they  should  soften  our  hard  hearts,  they  should  mi^ 
tigate  our  peevish  humours :  to  effect  these  things 
is  usually  the  design  of  such  accidents,  and  it  is 
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SERM.  ever  the  best  fruit  of  them  :  this  is  that  which  St 
XXXVII.  p^^y  adviseth   to,  when  he   saith,  Bie  AumUed 
I  Pet.  ▼.  6.  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  which  God  i^ 
proveth,  and  encourageth  with  a  gracious  promise, 
isa.  bm.  2.  when  he  saith.  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to 
him,  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit,  and 
tremhleth  at  my  word :  this  disposition  is  an  inse- 
parable adherent  to  contentedness ;  he  that  hath 
not  his  spirit  thus  broken,  or  mollified,  will  hardlj 
be  content  in  any  state ;  he  that  is  haughty  in  om- 
ceit,  and  sturdy  in  humour,  will  every  where  find 
that  which  will  cross  and  disturb  him. 

8.  It  is  required  that  we  should,  notwithstanding 
any  meanness,  any  hardness  of  our  condition,  be 
meekly  and  kindly  affected  toward  others,  being  sa- 
tisfied and  pleased  with  their  more  prosperous  state>^. 
We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  world,  because  we 
do  not  thrive  or  flourish  in  it;  we  should  not  be 
sullen  or  peevish  toward  any  man,  because  his  for- 
tune is  better  than  ours ;  we  should  not  repine  or 
grudge  at  the  good  success  of  any  of  our  brethren, 
Rom.  xii.  becausc  we  want  the  like  ourselves  ;  we  should  ra- 
'^*  ther  rejoice  with   those  that  rejoice;   innocently 

filching  some  pleasure  from  them^  or  borrowing  some 
satisfaction  from  their  enjoyments.  It  is  human 
thus  to  do,  because  of  the  natural  cognation  and 
friendship  of  men ;  it  is  more  especially  Christian, 
because  of  our  spiritual  consanguinity;  by  virtue 
Rom.  xii.  whcrcof  wc  are  so  knit  together,  and  made  members 
i^cor.xu.  ^^^*  ^  other,  that  if,  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  one 


26. 


s  Ita  plerumque  contingit,  ut  dum  aliquos  fratres  nostros  in 
quantulacunque  requie  constitutes  in  mediis  nostris  anxietatibus 
cogitamus,  non  parva  ex  parte  recreemur,  tanquam  et  nos  ideo 
ipsi  quietius,  tranquilliusque  vivamus.     Aug.  Ep.  144. 
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^^er^  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  and  SERM. 
one  member  be  honauredy  aU  the  members  should 
faice  wHh  it :  we  can  hardly  be  content  without 
us  appropriating  the  goods,  and  sharing  in  the  de- 
hts  of  others ;  he  can  pever  be  content,  who  look- 
1  ivith  an  evil  eye  upon  other  men's  prosperity ;  he 
onot  do  well  himself  who  loveth  not  to  see  his 
ighbour  do  well ;  numberless  occasions  will  happen 
discompose  and  vex  him. 

Adversity  impatiently  borne  is  apt  to  sour  our 
irits,  and  render  us  froward  toward  men;  espe- 
dly  when  it  proceedeth  from  the  unkindness,  in- 
atitude,  or  treachery  of  friends,  or  of  persons  obliged 
us  for  our  good-will,  or  for  benefits  done  to  them : 
it  nothing  should  render  us  unkindly  disposed  to- 
ird  the  world,  nothing  should  extinguish  charity 
us  toward  any  man ;  so  plain  reason  teacheth  us, 

great  examples  enforce :  Moses  did  not  lose  his 
fection  towards  his  countrymen,  because  he  was  by 
le  of  them  threatened  away  into  banishment  and 
grancy ;  the  apostles  became  not  disaffected  to  the 
3rld,  because  it  misused  and  persecuted  them ;  our 
:>rd  did  continue  most  earnestly  to  desire,  and  la- 
^riously  to  endeavour  the  good  of  those  who  most 
spitefully  used  him :  like  theirs,  in  all  cases,  should 
ir  disposition  be;  we  should  ever  observe  the  Psalm- 
;'s  advice ;  Cease  from  anger  ^  for  sake  wraths  Jret^^^  »xxvii. 
^t  thyself  in  anywise  to  do  evil. 
9.  Again;  Contentedness  doth  imply  a  freedom 
3m  all  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  mind,  in  reference 

provision  for  our  needs,  and  conveniences  of  life ; 
cording  to  those  rules  and  precepts  of  casting  owr^P**-^-.?- 
trden  and  care  upon  the  Lord,  of  being  care/til^,  \v,  23. 
r  nothing,  but  commending  our  c^ifs  to  Gods  ^^'  *""•  ^' 
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SERM.  ordering;  according  to  that  most  comfortaUe  pre- 
^^^^^"'  cept  of  our  Lord,  Take  no  care,  Mying^  What  shaU 
Matt.Ti.31.^^  ea/  f  or.  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  S&w  Mi 
we  he  clothed  ?  for  your  heuveidy  Faster  inaweA 
that  ye  want  all  these  things.  If  we  do  not  thus^ 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  we  should  be  content ;  if  we 
do  not  depend  upon  Providence,  we  cannot  BCKpe 
being  often  distracted  with  care,  and  perplexed  with 
fear;  we  cannot  cheerfully  hope  for  any  thing  we 
need,  nor  be  quietly  secure  of  any  thing  we  possen. 

10.  It  requireth  also  that  we  should  curb  our  de^ 
sires,  and  confine  them  in  the  narrowest  bounds  we 
can ;  so  as  not  to  affect  more  in  quantity,  or  better 
in  quality,  than  our  nature  and  state  do  require^ :  tf 
we  must  have  superfluities,  if  we  can  only  relish 
dainties,  we  shall  never  be  pleased ;  for  as  nature 
hath  limits,  and  is  content  with  little ;  as  diere  is  no 
state  in  this  world,  the  exigencies  whereof  may  not 
be  answered  with  a  competence ;  so  curiosity  is  an 
Prov.  xxii.  infinite  and  insatiable  thing :  He  that  loveth  plea^ 
'^'  sure  shall  be  a  poor  man ;  he  that  loveth  unne  and 

oil  shall  not  be  rich ;  that  is,  he  which  is  curious 
and  nice  in  his  desires  will  never  have  enough' :  the 
rule,  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,  should  r^ulate 
iTim.Ti.s.our  dcsires,  is  this;  Having  food  and  raiment^  let 
us  with  them  be  satisfied :  if  this  will  satisfy  us,  we 
may  easily  obtain  satisfaction  ^ :  a  moderate  industry, 
with  God's  blessing,  will  procure  so  much ;  God  hath 

^  *'}\ZuTTa  voXxmXtia^  avfiKavowTiit  ot  i^Kurra  ravn^f  Sc^/bicyei.  Epic,  ad 

Menoec. 

Ventre  nihil  novi  frugaliiis.    Juv,  Sat.  v.  6. 

'A/  Karat  tpi6<riy  opcfcK  aiTapK€fy'K€piop0^trai,  CI.  Alex.  Paed.  ii. 

^  Si  ad  naturam  vives  nunquaro  eris  pauper  -,  si  ad  opintonein, 
nunquam  dives.  Epic.  Sen.  Ep,  16. 
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promised  to  bestow  it ;  if  this  will  not  suffice,  there  is  SERM. 

XKXVII 

no  sure  way  of  getting  or  keeping  more:  as  God  is  no- 1 

wise  oU^ed  to  provide  us  superfluities,  or  concerned 
to  relieve  our  extravagant  longings ;  so  we  may  fear 
that  Providence  will  be  ready  to  cross  us  in  our  cares 
and  endeavours  tending  to  those  purposes ;  so  that  we 
shall  be  disappointed  in  the  procurement,  or  disturb- 
ed in  the  fruition  of  such  needless  things.  Howeven 
he  that  is  most  scant  in  his  desires,  is  likely  to  be 
most  content  in  his  mind:  He,  as  Socrates  said,  Woi>Mxi^»»f 
nearest  the  gods  (who  need  nothing)  that  needeth  ytermiim. 
fewest  things.  S'?* 

In  fine,  contentedness  doth  import,  that,  whatever  p^"*  *"' 
our  condition  is,  our  minds  and  affections  should  be 
modelled  and  squared  just  according  to  it ;  so  that 
our  inclinations  be  compliant,  our  desires  be  congru- 
ous thereto ;  so  that  easily  we  can  comport  with  the 
inconveniences,  can  relish  the  comforts,  can  improve 
the  advantages  sticking  thereto ;  otherwise,  like  an 
ill-made  garment,  it  will  sit  unhandsome  upon  us, 
and  be  troublesome  to  us.  It  is  not  usually  our  con- 
dition itself,  but  the  unsuitableness  thereof  to  our 
disposition  and  desires,  (which  soureth  all  its  sweets, 
and  rendereth  its  advantages  fruitless,)  that  createth 
discontent;  for,  although  it  be  very  mean,  others 
bear  the  same  cheerfully;  many  would  be  glad  there- 
of: if  therefore  we  will  be  content^  we  must  bend 
our  Inclinations,  and  adapt  our  desires  to  a  corre- 
spondence with  our  state. 

If  we  are  rich,  we  should  get  a  large  and  bounti- 
ful heart,  otherwise  our  wealth  will  hang  loose  about 
us ;  the  care  and  trouble  in  keeping  it,  the  suspicion 
and  fear  of  losing  it,  the  desire  of  amplifying  it,  the 
unwillingness  to  spend  or  use  it,  will  bereave  us  of 

£  eS 
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SERM.  all  true  satisfaction  therein,  and  r6iid^r  it  no  less 
^^^^"'  unsavour J  to  us,  than  unprofitable  to  otheri^. 

If  we  are  poor,  we  should  have  a  finical,  provident, 
industrious  mind,  sparing  in  desires,  free  from  curi- 
osity, willing  to  take  pains,  able  to  digest  hardships ; 
otherwise  the  straitness  of  our  condition  will  pindi 
and  gall  us. 

Are  we  high  in  dignity  or  reputation  ?  we  then 
need  a  inind  well  ballasted  with  sober  tho^hts, 
otherwise  the  wind  of  vanity  will  drive  us  into  ab- 
surd behaviours,  thence  will  dash  us  upon  disappoint- 
ments, and  consequently  will  plunge  us  into  vexation 
and  discontent. 

Are  we  mean  and  low  ?  we  need  a  meek  and  lowfy, 
a  calm  and  steady  spirit ;  not  affecting  little  respects, 
or  resenting  the  want  of  them ;  apt  to  pass  over  or 
to  bear  quietly  petty  affronts  and  ne^ects ;  not  apt 
to  be  moved  by  words  signifying  contempt  or  disdain ; 
else  (being  fretted  with  such  things,  which  in  this 
ill-natured  and  hard-hearted  world  we  may  be  sure 
often  to  meet  with)  we  shall  be  uneasy  in  our  minds, 
and  impatiently  wish  a  change  of  our  state. 

These  and  the  like  dispositions  and  affections  of 
soul  this  duty  containeth  or  requireth :  from  hence 
should  arise  a  correspondent  external  demeanour, 
and  such  actions  as  these  which  follow : 

1.  We  should  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  un- 
seemly and  unsavoury  expressions,  implying  dissatis- 
faction in  God's  proceedings,  or  displeasure  at  his 
providence ;  arguing  desperation  or  distrust  in  Grod ; 
such  as  were  those  of  the  discontented  and  impatient 
Ps.  ixxviii.  Israelites ;  They^  saith  the  Psalmist,  spake  against 
Num.xxi.  God;  they  said f  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the 
^'  wilderness  ?  JBehold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the 
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water*  giuhed  out,  and  the  etreame  overflowed;  eon  SERM. 
he  give  bread  also,  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his 
people  ?  Such  as  they  used,  of  whom  the  prophet 
saith.  When  they  shall  he  hungry,  they  will  JretiBti-'^*  21. 
themselves,  and  curse  their  King  and  their  Ghd; 
as  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  who,  bemg  afflicted  with 
deserved  judgments,  did  blaspheme  the  name  qfGod,  Rer.xri.  9^ 
which  had  power  over  those  plagues — blasphemed^^*  ''* 
the  Crod  of  heaven,  because  of  their  pains  and  their 
sores.     Into  such  profane  enormities  of  language  is 
discontent  apt  to  break  forth,  questioning  the  power 
of  Grod,  or  his  willingness  to  succour  us;   venting 
wrath  and  displeasure  toward  hun ;  charging  him 
foolishly  with  injustice,  or  with  unkindness,  or  with 
negligence,  or  with  impotency ;  the  abstaining  firom 
which  behaviour,  under  the  sense  of  his  bitter  ca- 
lamities, is  a  great  commendation  of  Job ;  In  all 
this,  it  is  said.  Job  sinned  not,  neither  charged  God 
JbolisUy^. 

2.  We  should  indeed  forbear  any  the  least  com- 
plaint or  murmuring,  in  regard  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence;   or  upon  dissatisfaction  in  the  state 
allotted  us :  St.  Jude  saith,  that  God  in  the  last  day 
wHl  come,  to  execute  judgment,  and  to  convince  m^n^xx^  15,16. 
(f  M  their  hard  speeches,  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him :  these,  subjoineth  he,  are 
yoyyvaTcu  [Aefjjl/ifjioipoi,  murmurers,  that  complain  of 
their  lot ;  which  signifieth  the  heinousness  and  ex- 
treme dangerousness  of  this  practice.     Wherefore  L»m.m.  $9. 
doth  the  living  man  complain  ?  is  the  prophet's  ques- 
tion, impijdng  it  to  be  an  unreasonable  and  blameable 
practice.   Wherefore  the  advice  of  David  is  good ;  to 

'  Job  i.  22.  OvK  €ha}K€v  &ippcaij>iipf  rf  Btf. 
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S  £  R  M.  suppress  all  com^int,  to  be  still  and  silent  in.sudi 

^^^^^^-  cases :  Be  stilly  saith  he,  and  know  that  I  am  God; 

Paai.  xiri.  and,  Bc  silent  to  the  Lord ;  the  which  precepts  his 

nzvu.  7.  practice  may  seem  well  to  interpret  and  back ;  i 

'"""'  ^'    was,  saith  he,  dumb ;  I  opened  not  my  momth^  be- 

cause  it  was  thy  doings :   and  accordingly  Johb 

Jobzi.4.   Behold,  (said  he,  after  having  considered  all  the 

reasons  he  could  imagine  of  Grod's  proceeding^)  / 

am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  wiUlay  mijf 

hand  upon  my  mouth.   And  thus  our  Saviour,  when 

iia.  liii.  7.  he  was  oppressed  and  qffUcted,  opened  not  hii 

mouth. 

3.  Yea  it  is  our  duty,  in  these  cases,  to  spend  our 
breath  in  declaring  our  satisfaction  in  God's  dealing 
with  us";  acknowledging  his  wisdom,  justice^  and 
goodness  therein ;  blessing  and  praising  him  tm  all 
that  hath  befallen  us ;  each  of  us  confessing  after 

Psai.  cxix.  David,  /  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are 
^^'  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  qjffUcted 

me ;  imitating  Job,  who,  upon  the  loss  of  alL  his 
Job  i.  21.    goods,  did  say  no  more  than  this ;  The  Lord  gave, 

and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 

name  of  the  Lord. 

4.  We  should  abstain  from  all  irregular,  unlaw- 
ful, and  unworthy  courses  toward  the  removal  or 
remedy  of  our  needs  or  crosses,  choosing  rather  to 
abide  quietly  under  their  pressure,  than  by  any  un- 
warrantable means  to  relieve  or  relax  ourselves; 
rather  bearing  patiently  than  violently,  like  those 

Jer.  V.  5.    in  the  prophet,  breaking  our  yoke,  and  bursting 
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<mr  hands.     Take  heedy  regard  not  iniquity ;  Jbr  SERM. 
this  hast  thou  chosen  rather  than  eviction.    We  ^^^^^^* 
should  rather  continue  poor,  than  by  cozenage  or'®**"*^- 
rapine  endeavour  to  raise  our  fortune ;  we  should 
rather  lie  under  disgrace  and  contempt,  than  by 
rinful  or  sordid  compliances  strive  to  acquire  the 
respect  and  favour  of  men ;  we  should  rather  will- 
ingly rest  in  the  lowest  condition,  than  do  as  those, 
whOy  by  disturbing  the  world,  by  fomenting  disor- 
ders and  factions,  by  supplanting  their  neighbours 
welfare,  by  venting  slanders  and  detractions,  do  la- 
bour to  amplify  their  estate :  we  should  rather  en- 
dure any  inconvenience  or  distress,  than  have  re- 
course to  ways  of  evading  them  disallowed  by  Grod ; 
doing  as  the  Jews  did,  who  in  their  straits,  against 
the  declared  pleasure  of  God,  set  their  faces  toward i^f'^^H. 
Egypty  strengthened  themsehes  in  the  strength  qfiitu  xxz.  \. 
Pharaohj  trusted  in  the  staff  of  that  broken  reed.  j[S?'i. 
In  neglect  or  diffidence  toward  God,  to  embrace  such  ^'  *^* 
aidEs,  is,  as  God  in  the  prophet  dedareth,  a  very  blame- 
able  and  miscluevous  folly:  Ephraim,  saith  he,  j>Hos.?ii.ii. 
Uke  a  siUy  dove  vnthout  heart ;  they  call  to  Egypty  *^' 
they  go  to  Assyria — Woe  unto  them-yjor  timy  have 
Jledjrom  me ;  destruction  unto  them^  because  they 
have  transgressed  against  me.     We  may  consider 
how  St.  Paul  reproveth  the  Corinthians  for  seeking 
a  redress  of  wrong,  scandalous  and  dishonour^le  to 
the  church  :  Now,  therefore ^  it  is  utterly  afamlti  Cor.?!.;. 
among  you,  that  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another; 
Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  f  why  do  ye  not 
rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  demanded  ?  Even  to 
right  ourselves  in  a  way  whereby  any  dishonour  may 
come  to  God,  or  damage  to  his  church,  is  not  to  be 
approved ;  and  better  it  is,  in  the  apostle's  judgment. 
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SERM.  to  bear  any  injury  or  damage  ourselves:  Better 
xxxviL  ^f  ^^  g^j^jj  gj  p^^gj.^  if  the  will  of  God  be  so.  Oat 

I  Petiii.17.^^  suffer  for  well  doing,  than  to  do  ill.  And,  Let 
them,  who  staffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  eam- 
mit  the  keeping  o/*  their  souls  to  him  in  wdl  domg, 
as  unto  a  faithful  Creator,  is  another  whoiescxoe 
advice  of  that  great  apostle. 

5.  We  should,  notwithstanding  any  adversity, 
proceed  in  our  affairs  (such  as  God  requireth,  or 
reason  putteth  us  upon)  with  alacrity,  courage,  and 
industry;  performing  however,  so  far  as  our  d^ 
cumstances  do  permit,  what  is  good  and  fit  for  us : 
no  disappointment  or  cross,  no  straits  or  grievances 
of  condition,  should  render  us  listless  or  lazy,  but 
rather  it  should  quicken  and  inflame  our  activity ; 
this  being  a  good  way  to  divert  us  firom  the  sense 
of  our  misfortunes,  and  to  comfort  us  under  thdr 
pressure ;  as  also  the  readiest  way  to  remove  or  to 
abate  them,  to  vapov  el  BiaOai,  to  order  the  present 
well,  whatever  it  be  ° ;  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter,  to  march  forward  whither  reason  calls,  how 
difficultly  soever,  or  slowly  it  be,  in  a  rough  or  dirty 
way;  not  to  }rield  to  difficulties,  but  resolutely  to 
encounter  them,  to  struggle  lustily  with  them,  to  en- 
deavour with  all  our  might  to  surmount  themP;  are 
acts  worthy  of  a  manly  reason  and  courage :  to  di- 
rect ill  accidents  to  good  ends,  and  improve  them  to 
honest  uses,  is  the  work  of  a  noble  virtue.  If  a  bad 
game  be  dealt  us,  we  should  not  presently  throw  up, 
but  play  it  out  so  well  as  we  can ;  so  perhaps  we 
may  save  somewhat,  we  shall  at  least  be  busy  till  a 

^  Kephavrtoif  to  vaplv  fflv  cCXoyto-T/jt.     Ant.  iv.  26.  vi.  2. 
To  icapoif  iiV(vB}S»€iv  vpo;  oo-ionjTa  koi  hKaiooTjvyiy,     Id.  Xli.  i  • 

P  Tu  ne  cede  malts,  sed  contra  audentior  ito. 
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better  come.    Put  thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  SERM. 

doing  goody  is  the  Psalmist's  advice  in  such  a  case ; 1 

and  it  is  a  practice  necessary  to  the  procuring  and^"*^- 
maintaining  content ;  if  we  be  not  otherwise  wdl 
emidojed,  we  shall  be  apt,  in  out  thoughts,  to  me- 
lancholize,  and  dote  upon  our  mischances,  the  sense 
of  them  will  fasten  upon  our  spirits,  and  gnaw  our 
hearts. 

6.  We  should  behave  ourselves  fairly  and  kindly 
toward  the  instruments  and  abettors  of  our  adver- 
sity;  toward  those  who  brought  us  into  it,  and  those 
who  detain  us  under  it,  by  keeping  off  relief,  and 
those  who  forbear  to  afford  the  succour  we  might 
expect ;  forbearing  to  express  any  wrath  or  displea- 
sure, to  exercise  any  revenge  or  enmity  toward 
them;  but  rather,  even  upon  that  score,  bearing 
good-will,  and  expressing  kindness  toward  them; 
not  only  as  to  our  brethren,  whom,  according  to  the 
general  law  of  charity,  we  are  bound  to  love,  but  as 
to  the  servants  of  God  in  this  particular  case,  and 
the  instruments  of  his  pleasure  toward  us ;  consider- 
ing, that  by  maligning  or  molesting  them,  we  do  ex- 
press ill  resentments  of  Grod's  dealing  with  us,  and, 
in  effect,  through  their  sides,  do  wound  his  provi* 
dence :  thus  did  the  good  king  behave  himself  to- 
ward Shimei,  when  he  was  bitterly  reproached  and 
cursed  by  him  ;  not  suffering  (upon  this  account,  be- 
cause he  was  God's  instrument  of  aflSicting  himself) 
that  any  harm  should  be  done  unto  him :  thus  the 
holy  apostles  being  reviled,  did  bless;  being  €fe.aSm.x?i. 
famedy  did  entreat :  thus  our  Lord  demeaned  him-  rcor.  ir. 
self  toward  his  spiteful  adversaries ;  who,  when  he  I*p^'^J^3, 
was  reviled,  did  not  revile  again;  when  he  «j^"*-^ 
feredy  he  did  not  threaten ;  but  committed  it  to  him 
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SERM.  that  judgeth  righteauslv.    In  all  these  cases  we  . 

should  at  least  observe  the  rules  and  advices  of  the 
ProT.wdT.  w/ise  Man  :  Say  not.Iv)iU do  so  to  him  mshe  hath 
done  to  me,  I  tvill  render  to  the  man  according  to 
his  work;  say  thou  not,  I  will  recoiHpense  evil; 
but  wait  on  the  Ijord,  and  he  shall  save  thee. 

Discontent  usually  consisteth  not  so  much  in  dis- 
pleasure for  the  things  we  suffer,  as  at  the  persons 
who  bring  them  on  us,  or  who  do  not  help  to  rid  us 
from  them ;  it  is  their  presumed  injury  or  discour- 
tesy which  we  do  fret  at :  such  passions  therefore 
toward  men  being  discarded,  our  evils  presently  wiB 
become  supportable,  and  content  easily  will  ensue. 
As  men  in  any  sickness  or  pain,  if  their  friends  are 
about  them,  affording  comfort  or  assistance,  do  .not 
seem  to  feel  any  thing,  and  forbear  complaining ;  sd^ 
if  the  world  about  us  doth  please  us,  if  we  bear  no 
disaffection  or  grudge  toward  any  person  in  view, 
our  adversity  will  appear  less  grievous,  it  will  indeed 
commonly  be  scarce  sensible  to  us. 

In  these  and  such  like  acts  the  duty  and  virtue  of 
contentedness  doth  especially  reside ;  or  it  is  em- 
ployed and  exercised  by  them :  and  so  much  may  suf- 
fice for  the  explication  of  its  nature.  I  come  now 
to  consider  the  way  of  attaining  it,  intimated  by  St 
Paul  here,  when  he  saith,  /  have  learned. 
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Phil.  iv.  11. 
/  have  leamedj  &c. 

X  HESE  words  signify  how  contentedness  may  be 
attained,  or  how  it  is  produced:  it  is  not  an  endow- xxxviii*. 
ment  innate  to  us ;  it  doth  not  arrive  by  chance  into 
us ;  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  any  price ;  it  spring- 
eth  not  up  of  itself,  nor  ariseth  from  the  quality  of 
any  state ;  but  it  is  a  product  of  discipline ;  /  Juwe 
learned. 

It  is  a  question  debated  in  Plato,  €/  hlatcrov  if  apenf^ 
whether  virtue  be  to  be  learned;  St.  Paul  plainly 
resolveth  it  in  this  case  by  his  own  experience  and 
testimony.  What  Seneca  saith  in  general  of  virtue 
{Nature  giveth  not  virtue ;  it  is  an  art  to  become 
good*)  is  most  true  of  this  virtue ;  it  is  ao  art,  with 
which  we  are  not  bom,  no  more  than  with  any 
other  art  or  science ;  the  which,  as  other  arts,  cannot 
be  acquired  without  studioos  applicatian  of  mindf 
and  industrioos  exerdse:  no  art  indeed  requtreth 
more  hard  study  and  pain  toward  the  aoqutry  of  it, 
there  being  lo  many  difficokiei,  so  numjchtiadeB  in 
the  way  thereto :  we  have  no  grtai  captuiijt  no  U^ 

*  Nod  dat  oaova  nrUrtMoi^  m%  Mt  hmmtm  km.  fkm.  Kp*  ^ 
Vtrt»  easmam  t^timdiKn  tm^ieum  k%  nMmr%  mtrntt^  vtmtm  pcfi' 
aeadst  dottimM  etc    QmmM.  xtL  t. 
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SERM.  wardly  disposition  to  learn  it;  we  must,  in  doing  it, 

XXXVIII 

;  deny  our  carnal  sense,  we  must  settle  our  wild  fancy, 


and  suppress  fond  conceits ;  we  inust  bend  our 
and  stubborn  inclinations ;  we  must  repress  and  re- 
strain wanton  desires ;  we  must  allay  and  still  tu- 
multuous passions ;  we  must  cross  our  humour  and 
curb  our  temper :  which  to  do  is  a  hard  chapter  to 
learn ;  much  consideration,  much  practice,  much  con- 
tention and  diligence  are  required  thereto. 

Hence  it  is  an  art  which  we  may  observe  few 
do  much  study ;  and  of  the  students  therein  few 
are  great  proficients;  so  that.  Qui  fit^  Mectentui 
Horace's  question,  How  comes  it  to  pass,  tkat  no- 
body liveth  content  with  the  lot  a^ssigned  by  Chdf 
wanted  not  sufficient  ground. 

However,  it  is  not,  ^ke  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  an  art  impossiUe 
to  be  learned,  and  which  will  baffle  all  study :  there 
are  examples,  which  shew  it  to  be  obtainable ;  there 
are  rules  and  precepts,  by  observing  which  we  may 
arrive  to  it. 

And  it  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  piece  of  learn- 
ing ;  most  deserving  our  earnest  study :  no  other 
science  will  jrield  so  great  satisfaction,  or  good  use ; 
all  other  sciences,  in  comparison  thereto,  are  dry  and 
fruitless  curiosities  ;  for  were  we  masters  of  all  other 
knowledge,  yet  wanted  the  skill  of  being  content,  we 
should  not  be  wise  or  happy ;  happiness  and  discon- 
tent are  aavarraray  (things  incompatible.) 

But  how  then  may  this  skill  be  learned  ?  J  answer, 
chiefly  (divine  grace  concurring)  by  these  three  ways. 
1.  By  understanding  the  rules  and  precepts,  wherein 
the  practice  thereof  consisteth.  2.  By  diligent  exer- 
cise, or  application  of  those  rules  to  practice;  whereby 
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the  habit  will  be  produced.  3.  By  seriously  consider*  8£RM. 
ingy  and  impressing  upon  our  minds  those  rational  ^^^^'"' 
inducements  (suggested  by  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things)  which  are  apt  to  persuade  the  practice  there* 
o£  The^first  way  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
declare ;  the  second  wholly  dependeth  upon  the  will 
and  endeavour  of  the  learner ;  the  third  I  shall  now 
insist  upon,  propounding  some  rational  considerations, 
apt,  by  Grod's  help,  to  persuade  contentedness,  and 
serving  to  cure  the  malady  of  discontent.  They  may 
be  drawn  from  several  heads  ;  from  Gk>d,  from  our* 
selves,  from  our  particular  condition  or  state ;  from 
the  worid,  or  general  state  of  men  here ;  from  the 
particular  state  of  other  men  in  comparison  to  ours ; 
from  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  duty  itself; 
every  thing  about  us,  well  examined  and  pondered, 
will  minister  somewhat  inducing  and  assisting  there- 
to. 

I.  In  regard  to  God  we  may  consider,  that  equity '  *•»-  wi, 
doth  exact,  and  gratitude  requireth,  and  all  reason 
dictateth,  that  we  should  be  content ;  or  that,  in 
being  discontented,  we  behave  ourselves  very  an* 
beseemingly  and  unworthily,  are  very  unjust,  very 
ingrateful,  and  very  foolish  toward  him. 

1.  Equity  doth  exact  this  duty  of  us,  and  in  per- 

forming  it  we  act  justly  toward  God,  both  admitting 

his  due  right,  and  acknowledging  his  good  exertiMe 

thereof;  that  saying  in  the  gospel,  /t  ii  fwt law/klMttLm. 

for  me  to  do  what  I  wiU  with  mine  own  f  is  a  most  '^ 

maxim  of  er|iiiiy :  it  is  therefore  the  mUani 


right  and  prerofptive  &f  God,  as  the  Cr«atw  and 
Preserver,  and  cKmseqaently  the  dmfimU  hmA, 
Owner,  and  Omtnwr  of  aO  thmfpi,  U^  Mmign  km 
station,  aad  aloe  hk  porlMi  t^  eteff  ffsnm^  m  he 
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SERM.  judgeth  good  and  convenient ;  it  is  most  jast  that  in- 
"^'  violablj  he  should  enjoj  this  right :  he  being  also  iih 
finitely  wise  and  good,  it  is  likewise  most  just  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  doth  perfectlj  well  manage  this 
right.  Now  by  contentful  submission  to  God's  dis- 
posal of  things,  we  do  worthily  express  our  due  re- 
gard to  both  these,  avowing  his  right,  and  approviog 
his  exercise  thereof;  but  by  discontent  and  regret  at 
what  happeneth,  we  do  in  effect  injure  God  in  both 
those  respects,  disavowing  his  right,  and  impeadniig 
his  management.  We  do  thereby  so  renounce  fais 
right,  as  (so  far  as  conceit  and  wish  do  reach)  to  in- 
vade it,  and  usurp  it  to  ourselves ;  signifying,  that 
in  our  opinion  things  ought  not  to  be  ordered  aocofd^ 
ing  to  his  judgment  and  pleasure,  but  after  our  fam^ 
and  humour ;  vre  claim  to  ourselves  the  privUege  of 
controlling  his  estate,  and  dispensing  his  goods,  so  as 
to  be  our  own  carvers,  and  to  assume  to  ourselves  so 
much  as  we  think  good ;  we  imply,  that,  if  we  were 
able,  we  would  extort  the  power  out  of  his  hands, 
and  manage  it  ourselves,  modelling  the  world  accord- 
ing to  our  conceits  and  desires. 

We  do  also,  (since  we  cannot  but  perceive  the 
other  attempt  of  dispossessing  God  to  be  frivolous 
Muitos  in-  and  fruitless,)  in  effect,  charge  God  with  misdemean- 
adTerroa     our.  With  iniquity  or  infirmity  m  his  distribution  and 
idtwus'    disposal  of  things ;  intimating,  that  in  our  opinion  he 
^^^^""•doth  not  order  them  so  justly  or  so  wisely  as  might 
Ep'  93-     be,  (not  so  well  as  we  in  our  wisdom   and  justice 
should  order  them ;)  for  did  we  conceive  them  ma- 
naged for  the  best,  we  could  not-  but  judge  it  most 
unreasonable  to  be  aggrieved,  or  to  complain  ;  so  hein- 
ously insolent  and  unjust  are  we  in  being  discontent. 
In  earnest,  which  is  most  equal,  that  Grod  should 
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have  his  will,  or  we  ?  For  shame  we  shall  say,  God :  ^^rjf,' 
why  then  do  we  not  contentedly  let  him  have  it  ?     

It  is  indeed,  if  we  consider  it,  the  highest  piece  of 
injustice  that  we  can  be  guilty  of,  exceeding  that 
which  we  commit  in  any  other  sort  of  disobedience. 
For  as  in  any  state  seditious  mutining  is  the  greatest 
crime,  as  most  directly  violating  the  majesty,  and  sub- 
verting the  authority  of  the  prince ;  so  in  the  world 
none  may  be  supposed  more  to  offend  and  wrong  its 
sovereign  Governor,  than  such  malecontents,  who 
dislike  and  blame  his  proceedings :  even  a  heathen 
could  teach  us,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  subject  our 
mind  to  him  that  administereth  all  things,  as  good 
citizens  to  the  law  of  the  commonwealth^;  if  we  do 
not,  we  are  rebellious  and  seditious,  which  is  the 
highest  pitch  of  injustice  toward  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  greater  injury  or  affront 
offered  to  God,  than  to  give  him  the  lie,  by  ques-i  JqIi.t.io. 
tioning    his   veracity   or    fidelity ;    this    discontent 
plainly  doth  involve :   for  Grod  hath  expressly  de^ 
clared  himself  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  do  us 
good  ;  he  hath  promised  to  care  for  us,  and  never  M«tt  tI. 
tojbrsdke  us,  or  leave  us  destitute  ;  which  word  of  (/eb^xiu.5. 
his  if  we  did  not  distrust,  and  take  him  to  be  un- 
faithful, we  could  not  be  discontent :  as  no  man  is 
displeased  with  his  condition,  or  suspicious  of  want, 
who  knoweth  that  he  hath  abundant  supply  of  all 
he  can  need  in  a  sure  place ;  that  he  hath  a  person 
most  able,  most  willing,  most  faithful,  engaged  to 
succour  him ;  so,  did  we  believe  Grod  to  be  true,  who 

I'  Try  oi^Tov  yvvjAviv  vnoTacctHf  rf  ZmKoZirrt  t^  %\a,  KaBoix€p  oi  ayaBo\ 
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SERM.  hath  promised  to  help  us,  we  could  not  be  discon- 

XXXVilL  fn         n  n 

tented  for  fear  of  any  want. 

We  must  at  least,  in  so  doing,  suspect  Ck>d  to  be 
deficient  in  goodness  toward  us,  or  unwilling  to  hdp 
us ;  or  we  must  apprehend  him  impotent,  and  un- 
able to  perform  what  he  would,  and  what  he  hath 


Pu.  ixx?iii.  promised  for  us,  (like  those  infidels,  who  said.  Cm 

'^'  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?  can  he  give 

bread  alsOy  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?) 

which  conceits  of  God  are  also  very  unworthy,  and 

injurious  to  him. 

2.  Gratitude  requireth  of  us  this  duty :  for  we 
having  no  right  or  title  to  any  thing ;  all  that  we 
have  coming  from  God's  pure  bounty;  he  having 
upon  us  all  (whatever  our  condition  comparatively 
is,  or  may  seem  to  us)  freely  conferred  many  great 
benefits,  common  to  all  men  among  us,  (our  being, 
life,  reason,  capacity  of  eternal  happiness,  manifold 
spiritual  blessings,  incomparably  precious  and  excel- 
lent,) we  in  all  reason  should  be  thankful  for  these, 
without  craving  more,  or  complaining  for  the  want 
of  other  things*^.  Whereas  also  all  events,  how 
cross  soever  to  our  sensual  conceits  or  appetites,  are 
by  God  designed  and  dispensed  for  our  good,  grati- 
tude requireth  that  we  should  thank  God  for  them, 
and  not  murmur  against  them. 

Surely  if,  instead  of  rendering  God  thanks  for  all 
the  excellent  gifts  which  he  most  liberally  (without 
any  previous  obligation  to  us,  or  desert  of  ours)  hath 
bestowed  on  us,  and  continueth  to  bestow,  we  fret, 
and  quarrel,  that  he  doth  not  in  smaller  matters 

<^  Iniqiuis  est  qui  nuineris  sni  arbitriuni  danti  non  relinquit, 
avid  us  qui  non  lucri  loco  habet  quod  accepit,  sed  damni  quod  red- 
didit, &c.     Sen,  <ul  Polyb.  29. 
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seem  to  cocker  us,  we  are  extremely  ingrateful  and  SERM. 

XXXVIII 

disei^enuous  toward  him.    If  any  great  person  here \ 

riiould  freely  bestow  on  us  gifts  of  huge  value,  (high 
preferment  or  much  wealth,)  but  with  good  reason, 
a»  we  might  presume,  should  withhold  from  us  some 
trifle,  that  we  fancy  or  dote  on,  should  we  not  be 
very  unworthy,  if  we  should  take  it  ill  and  be  angry 
with  him  for  that  cause?  The  case  is  plainly  the 
same :  Gkni  hath  in  the  frankest  manner  bestowed 
on  us  innumerable  and  inestimable  goods,  in  com- 
parison whereto  any  comfort  or  convenience  of  our 
state  here  is  very  trivial  and  despicable  :  are  we  not 
therefore  very  ingrateful,  if  we  heinously  resent  the 
want  of  any  such  things ;  if,  upon  any  such  account, 
we  disgust  his  providence  ?  Do  we  not  deal,  beyond 
all  expression,  unworthily  with  Ood,  in  so  much 
undervaluing  the  goods  which  he  hath  given  us,  or 
doth  offer  us,  and  hath  put  in  our  reach  ?  He  hath 
made  us  capable  of  the  greatest  goods  imaginable, 
and  faithfully  upon  easy  terms  proffereth  them  to 
us ;  he  even  tendereth  himself  (himself,  the  immense 
and  all-comprehending  good,  the  fountain  of  all  joy 
and  bliss)  to  be  frilly  enjoyed  by  us :  his  wisdom  he 
offereth,  to  instruct  and  guide  us  ;  his  power,  to  pro- 
tect and  guard  us ;  his  fulness,  to  supply  us ;  his 
goodness,  to  comfort  us;  he  offereth  his  love  and 
favour  to  us,  in  having  which  we  virtually  and  in 
effect  have  all  things;  becoming  thereby,  in  the 
highest  degree,  rich  and  hbnourable  and  happy:  and 
is  it  not  then  outrageous  unworthiness  to  prize  any 
other  thing  (any  petty  accommodation  of  this  trans- 
itory life,  any  pitiful  toy  here)  so  much,  as  to  be  dis- 
pleased for  the  want  thereof;  as  if  all  this  were  not 
enough  to  satisfy  our  needs,  or  satiate  our  desires; 

Ff  2 
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SERM.  as  if,  notwithstanding  all  these  immense  effusions 
i^!^"  -  (yea  as  it  were  profusions)  of  bounty  upon  us,  we 
Jobii.  10.  could  be  indigent  or  unhappy?  ShM  we^  to  use 
that  holy  and  most  ingenuous  consideration  of  Job^ 
receive  so  much  good  from  the  bounti/ul  hand  i(f 
Gody  and  shall  we  not  contentedly  receive  or  bear 
so  small  evils  from  him  ?  Evils  indeed  in  name  and 
to  gross  sense,  but  not  so  in  reality,  not  so  in  effect, 
at  least  not  so  in  God's  design^;  but  rather  things 
very  convenient  and  profitable  for  us ;  which  is  an- 
other aggravation  of  our  ingratitude  ;  for 

Are  we  not  also  very  ingrateful  in  misapprehend- 
ing and  disliking  that,  which  God  doeth  out  of  very 
gracious  intentions  toward  us ;  in  loathing  his  father- 
ly and  friendly  dispensations ;  the  fatherly  chastise- 
ments and  friendly  disciplines,  which   he   unwill- 
ingly is  forced  (is,  I  say,  forced  by  his  own  g^reat 
love  and  by  our  pressing  needs)  to  inflict  or  impose 
Prov.iii.ii.upon  us^?  Surely  our  ill  opinion  of,  or  despising, 
as  the  Wise  Man  calleth  it,  these  unpleasant  bless- 
ings is  no  small  fault ;  neither  will  our  not  discern- 
ing (out  of  affected  dulness  and  stupid  pravity  not 
discerning)  the  wisdom  of  God's  methods,  and  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  means  he  useth  to  better  us, 
excuse  us  from  foul  ingratitude. 
ES:f^iw0  T(i(     3.    Again,  upon   many  accounts,  reason   further 
ITug  Tlya.  dictateth  in  respect  to  God,  that  we  should  be  con- 
lt«M«Uf^^"^-  b^c^"se  it  is  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in 
ff^^^'^^**'- God's  choice  of  our  state,  he  being  infinitely  more 
&ya^a  Un.  wisc  thau  we,  and  infinitely  better  understanding 

Xenoph.  de 

€?  ro/t^,  &c.  said  Philagrius  in  a  grievous  disease.    Naz.  Ep.  66, 
T6  <l>(p€iiff  Ko.)  TO  €vxoipta'T€7v,     Naz.  dc  Se.  Ep.  63. 
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what  is  good  for  us  than  we  can  do ;  because  he  is  ^J^^^' 

^xL  A  V  111* 


well  affected  to  us,  and  more  truly  loveth  us  than 
we  do  ourselves  ;  because  he  hath  a  just  right,  and  iuis  homo 
irresistible  power  to  dispose  of  us,  the  which  (what-*^"*™" 
ever  we  can  do,  however  we  resent  it)  he  will  effect- 
ually make  use  of;  whence  it  is  extremely  foolish  to 
be  discontent :  foolish  it  is  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  of  his  wisdom,  adhering  to  our  vain  ap- 
prehensions ;  foolish  to  distrust  his  goodness  in  com- 
pliance with  our  fond  self-love;  foolish  to  contest 
his  unquestionable  right  and  uncontrollable  power, 
having  nothing  but  mere  impotency  to  oppose  against 
them  ;  no  less  than  downright  madness  it  is  to  fret  'e«»  n 
and  fume  at  that  which  we  can  nowise  help,  to  bark  !^/^VJ. 
at  that  which  lodgeth  in  heaven  so  far  high  above  us,  phn^. 
to  solicit  deaf  necessity  with  our  ineffectual  wailings  ; 
for  if  we  think  that  our  displeasure  will  affect  God, 
that  our  complaints  wiH  incline  him  to  alter  our 
condition  or  comply  with  our  wishes,  we  do  conceit 
vainly,  and  without  any  ground  ;  sooner  may  we,  by 
our  imagination,  stop  the  tides  of  the  sea,  or  turn 
the   streams   of  rivers   backward;  sooner,  by  ourov).«^T<r 
cries,  may  we   stay  the   sun,  and  change   all   thelJi'JJ^- 
courses  of  the  stars,  than  by  our  passionate  resent- |I"^*"* 
ments  or  moanful  clamours  we  can  check  the  cur-  ^}y  •^*    , 
rent  of  affairs,  or  alter  that  state  of  things  which  is  ^«*>'  ^ 
by  God's  high  decree  established :  discontented  be-Eurip. 
haviour  will  rather  fasten  our  condition,  or  remove 
it  into  a  worse  place ;  as  it  highly  doth  offend  God, 
and  increaseth  our  guilt,  so  it  moveth  God  to  con-> 
tinue,  and  to  augment  our  evils.     Thus  lifting  up 
our  eyes  to  heaven,  and  considering  the  reference  our 
disposition  and  demeanour  hath  to  God,  will  induce 
us  to  bear  our  case  contentedly. 
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SERM.      II.  Again,  reflecting  upon  ourselves,  we  may  ob- 

1  serve  much  reason  to  be  content  with  our  state ;  in 

i^m.iii.    whatever  capacity  we  look  upon  ourselves,  it  in  rea- 
son becometh  us,  we  in  duty  are  obliged  to  be  so. 

As  men  and  creatures,  we  naturally  are  indigent 
and  impotent ;  we  have  no  just  claim  to  any  thing, 
nor  any  possession  maintainable  by  our  power ;  all 
that  we  have,  or  can  have,  cometh  from  most  pare 
courtesy  and  bounty ;  wherefore  how  little  soever 
is  allowed  us,  we  have  no  wrong  done  us,  nor  can 
we  justly  complain  thereat :  such  bejggars  as  we  are 
must  not  pretend  to  be  choosers ;  if  mj  thing  be 
given  us,  we  may  be  glad,  we  should  be  thankful. 
It  is  for  those  who  have  a  right  and  a  power  to 
maintain  it  to  resent  and  expostulate,  if  their  due 
be  withheld  :  but  for  us,  that  never  had  any  thing 
which  we  could  call  our  own ;  that  have  no  power 
to  get  or  keep  any  thing ;  for  us,  that  came  into  the 
world  naked  and  defenceless,  that  live  here  in  conti- 
nual, absolute,  and  arbitrary  dependance  for  all  our 
livelihood  and  subsistence ;  to  contest  with  him  that 
maintaincth  us,  or  to  complain  of  his  dealing,  is  ri- 
diculously absurd  and  vain. 

Upon  a  moral  account  we  have  less  reason  to 
challenge  ouglit,  or  to  complain  of  any  thing ;  for  we 
deserve  nothing  but  evil :  if  we  rightly  esteem  and 
value  ourselves,  any  thing  will  seem  good  enough 
for  us,  any  condition  will  appear  better  than  we  de- 
serve :  duly  examining  the  imperfections  and  infir- 
mities of  our  nature,  the  disorder  and  depravedness 
of  our  hearts,  the  demeanours  and  enormities  of  our 
lives,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  that  we  are  even 
Matt.  XV.  unworthy  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  our  MaS" 
ter's  table;  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  with  the 
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good  patriarch,  that  we  are  less  than  the  least  o/*S£RM. 

Ga^s  mercies.     Considering  our  natural  un worthi- ; 

ness,  we  shail  see  that  we  deserve  not  so  much  as  ?f°*  *"**' 

'  IO» 

those  common  benefits  which  all  men  enjoy,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  subsist ;  so  that,  in  regard 
to  them,  we  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  with  the 
Psalmist,  Lard,  what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  hnow^  Ps.  cxUt.j. 
ledge  of  him ;  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  makest  ^  ^*'  *'' 
account  of  him  !  Trying  our  hearts,  and  examining 
our  ways,  we  shall  soon  discover  it  to  be  abundant 
mercy,  that  we  are  not  utterly  deprived  of  all  good 
things,  stript  of  all  comforts,  yea,  dispossessed  of  our 
very  being  and  life  itself;  that  we  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  those  in  the  Lamentations,  It  is  o/Lam.iU.a2. 
the  Lords  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  be- 
cause  his  compassions  Jail  not.  Were  we  far  better 
than  we  are,  yet  it  would  not  become  us  to  contest 
with  him,  to  whose  disposal  and  judgment  we  are 
subject ;  as  Job  teacheth  us :  Behold,  saith  he,  God doh  iz.  12, 
taketh  away,  who  can  hinder  him  ?  who  will  say  ^^' 
unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  If  he  will  not  with- 
draw his  anger  the  proud^ helpers  do  stoop  under  ^Urn. 
him.  How  much  less  shall  I  answer  him,  and  choose 
out  my  words  to  reason  with  him  ?   Whom,  though  I 
were  righteous,  I  would  not  answer,  but  I  would  {Job  ix.  $2) 
make  supplication  to  my  Judge :  but  for  us,  men  so 
unrighteous  and  guilty,  to  debate  with,  to  question  the 
proceedings  of  our  Judge,  it  is  much  more  unseemly. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for  men  so 
deeply  indebted,  than  for  sinners  so  very  obnoxious 
to  wrath,  to  be  aggrieved  in  any  state :  shall  we,  who 
are  conscious   to   ourselves   of  so  many  great  sins 
against  our  God;   who,  by  wilful  transgressions  or 
slothful  neglects,  have  so  much  affronted  and  offend- 
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SB  RM.  ed  him ;  who  have  so  little  requited  his  love,  and  so 

xxxviiL  jj^mjij  abused  his  patience ;  who  have  borne  so  littk 
fruity  and  rendered  him  so  little  service ;  shall  we  be 
angry  that  our  humour  is  not  pleased  in  all  things? 
Shall  we  affect  to  swim  in  plenty,  to  wallow  in  plea- 
sure, to  bask  ourselves  in  ease ;  to  be  fed  with  dain- 
ties, to  be  gaily  clothed,  to  flourish  in  a  brave  and 
splendid  condition,  to  be  worshipped  and- honoured; 
who  deserve  not  the  meanest  competence  or  lowest 
respect,  to  whom  it  is  a  great  favour  that  we  are 
permitted  to  subsist,  whom  strict  justice  would  often 
have  cast  into  utter  misery  and  disconsolateness  ?  It 
is  not  surely  for  such  persons  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
any  thing  in  this  world,  but  to  bless  Grod's  exceedii^ 
mercy  that  they  abide  there  on  this  side  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit ;  it  is  their  part,  with  most  submissive  pa- 
tience,  to  bear  whatever  is  inflicted  on  them,  humUy 

MicTii.  9.  saying  with  him  in  the  prophet,  /  will  hear  the  in- 
dignation of  the  LiOrdy  because  I  have  sinned 
agaijist  him.  Seeing,  whatever  our  crosses  or  suffer- 
ings be,  we  cannot  but  confess  to  God,  with  those  in 

Ezra  ix.  13.  Ezra,  Thou  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniqui- 
ties deserve ;  being  gainers  upon  the  mattef ,  having 
so  much  of  our  debt  remitted  in  effect ;  being,  in  com- 
parison to  what  was  due  to  us,  very  tolerably,  yea 
very  favourably  dealt  witli,  why  should  we  be  dis- 
satisfied ?  If  in  such  cases  men  should  deal  so  fa- 
vourably with  us,  we  should  be  much  pleased,  and 
ready  to  thank  them ;  why  then  should  we  take  it 
ill  of  God,  when  he,  even  in  his  hardest  proceed- 
ings against  us,  expresseth  so  much  indulgence  and 
mercy  ? 

If  we  must  be  displeased,  and  lust  to  complain,  we 
have  reason  much  rather  to  accuse  ourselves,  than  to 
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exclaim  at  Providence;  to  bewail  our  sins,  than  to  SERM. 

ieplore  our  fortune ;  for  our  evils  are  not  indeed  so 1 

nuch  the  voluntary  works  of  Grod,  who  doth  no/Lam.iu.33. 
Xffitct  wiUingly^  or  grieve  the  children  of  men,  as     "'^*'* 


^he  natural  products  of  our  sins,  which  we  do  wil- 
fully commit:   it  is,  as  the  prophet   speaketh,  otfrjer.v. 95. 
9ins  that  withhold  good  things  from  us,  and  bring 
evil  things  upon  us:  fools,  because  of  their  trans-^Vsai, criL 
gression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  qf^^' 
flicted.     We  make  adversity  necessary,  or  expedient 
for  us,  then  we  cry  out  upon  it :  we  labour  in  plant- 
ing, but  cannot  brook  the  fruit  of  our  doings;  we,Jer.xvu.io. 
like  prodigals,  fling  away  our  estate  in  wanton  pro- j[j^u'^9. 
fusions,  then  complain  of  want ;  we  affect  and  choose^'  '^' 
the  causes,  but  loathe  and  cannot  abide  the  certain 
consequences;  so  fond  in  our  conceits,  so  perverse 
are  we  in  our  affections :  Wherefore  doth  the  living  LBmMi.^g. 
man  complain  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?  so  ^^ 

well  might  the  prophet  demand  and  expostulate. 

We  may  further,  looking  on  ourselves,  consider 
ourselves  as  servants  to  Grod,  or  rather  as  slaves,  ab- 
solutely subject  to  his  disposal ;  and  shall  any  ser- 
vant, shall  a  mere  slave  presume  to  choose  his  place, 
or  determine  his  rank  in  the  family  ?  Shall  he  appoint 
to  himself  what  ofiice  he  will  discharge,  what  garb 
he  shall  go  in,  what  diet  he  must  have ;  what  he  will 
do,  and  how  he  shall  be  accommodated  ?  Is  it  not  fit 
that  all  these  things  should  be  left  to  our  Master's 
discretion  and  pleasure  ?  It  is  most  reasonable  that 
we  should  thoroughly  acquiesce  in  his  determination : 
even  a  pagan  philosopher  could  teach  us  that  this  is 
reasonable,  who  thus  piously  directeth  his  speech  to 
God ;  For  the  rest  use  me  to  what  thou  pleasest. 
I  do  consent  unto  thee,  and  am  indifferent.    I  re- 
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SERM.^^e  nothing  which  seemeth  good  to  thee.  Lead  m 
XXXVIII.  ^j^ifj^^  fji^Q^  y^ .  p^f  Q^  p^  what  garment  tkum 

pleasest.  fVilt  thou  have  me  to  he  a  governor  or 
a  private  man,  to  stay  at  home  or  to  be  banished 
away,  to  be  poor  or  to  be  rich  ?  I  will,  in  reepett 
to  all  these  things,  apologize  for  thee  with  men^; 
thus  did  Epictetus  say,  and  such  speech  well  be- 
Cometh  our  relation  to  Grod :  servants  should  be  con- 
tent with  their  masters'  appointments  and  allowances; 
they  should  not  only  themselves  forbear  to  find  fkult 
with,  but  be  ready  to  maintain  his  proceedings  against 
any  who  shall  presume  to  reprehend  or  Uame  them. 
Lake  xtu.  Especially  such  servants  as  we  are,  who,  after  w 
have  done  all  things  commanded  us,  must  aetnow- 
ledge  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants;  such  as 
can  bring  no  considerable  benefit  to  our  Lord,  or 
anywise  advance  his  state ;  such  as  therefore  cannot 
challenge  any  wages  from  him  more  than  he  out  of 
mere  favour  is  pleased  to  allow :  could  we  by  our  la- 
bours enrich  God,  or  raise  him  in  dignity,  or  procure 
delight  to  him,  it  might  seem  congruous  that  he 
should  answerably  reward  us ;  but  as  he  getteth  no- 
thing by  us,  so  we  cannot  require  any  thing  from 
him :  our  best  services  do  indeed  rather  need  pardon, 
than  deserve  any  reward :  no  man  hath  lived  so  well, 
that  he  can  pretend  any  thing  from  Grod,  that  he  is 
not  indeed  much  behindhand  in  his  accounts  with 
God,  having  received  from  God  far  more  of  benefit 
than  he  can  return  to  him  in  service :  no  man,  with- 
out extreme  presumption  and  arrogance,  can  offer  to 

'  Xpu  fA.01  Xoiisw  c/f  0  ay  OiKi^i.     ^OfMyvvy-avZ  aoi,  iffoq  tlfAL      O^dcv 
vapatTovfAau  tuv  aroi  ^kovvtwv.    "Ottov  BtXn^  aye,  T,y  0(X€t;  ^Vd^Ta  it€p^€i. 

v%€p  oifKoyronf  tovtw  vpoq  tov^  iyBpvnw^  itvoXoyicofAou,    Arr.  ii.   1 6. 
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rescribe,  in  what  measure,  or  what  manner,  God  SERM. 
lould  reward  him.  ^^^"'' 

Again,  if  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of 
rod,  either  by  birth  or  nature,  or  by  adoption  and 
race,  how  can  we  be  discontent  for  any  thing  ?  Have 
'e  not  thence  great  reason  to  hope,  or  rather  to  be 
onfident,  that  we  shall  never  want  any  good  thing, 
lecessary  or  convenient  for  us,)  that  no  great  evil 
fiall  ever  oppress  us  ?  For  is  not  God  hence  by  pa- 
ginal disposition  inclined,  is  he  not  in  a  manner  by 
atemal  duty  engaged,  in  all  needful  occasions  to 
upply  and  succour  us  ?  Can  we,  without  great  pro- 
aneness,  and  no  less  folly,  surmise,  that  he,  which  is 
o  immensely  good,  will  be  a  bad  (an  unkind,  or  a 
leglectful)  Father  to  us  ?  No ;  as  there  is  no  other 
ather  in  goodness  comparable  to  him,  so  none,  in 
"eal  effects  of  benignity,  can  come  near  him ;  so  our 
Lord  assureth  us :  If  ye,  saith  he,  being  evil,  know  Matt.  tU. 
iow  to  give  good  things  unto  your  children ;  how 
nuch  more  will  our  heavenly  Father  give  good 
•kings  to  his  children  that  ask  him  ? 

If  we  consider  ourselves  as  Christians,  we  have 
(till  more  reason  to  practise  this  duty :  as  such,  we 
ire  not  only  possessed  of  goods  abundantly  sufficient 
x)  satisfy  our  desires ;  we  have  hopes  able  to  raise 
)ur  minds  above  the  sense  of  all  present  things ;  we 
lave  entertainments  that  ever  may  divert  our  minds, 
ind  fill  our  hearts  with  comfort :  but  we  have  also 
in  assurance  of  competent  supplies  of  temporal  goods; 
for,  Godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  iTim.iT.s. 
oromise  both  of  the  present  life,  and  of  that  which 
Is  to  come:  and,  If  vfe  seek  first  the  kingdom  ^MatUr-aj. 
heaven,  and  its  righteousness,  all  these  things  shall 
he  added  unto  us.     It  is  indeed  strangely  unhand- 
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SERM.  some  for  a  Christian  ever  to  droop,  or  to  be  discoo- 

TC  Ylf  Vlf  T 

« 1  solate ;  for  a  friend  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  heaven,  to 

think  he  wants  any  thing,  or  fear  that  he  shall  ever 
want ;  for  him,  whose  treasure  and  heart  are  above, 
to  be  so  concerned  with  any  thing  here  as  deeply  to 
resent  it. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  upon  ourselves  as  rational 
men,  how  for  shame  can  we  be  discontent  ?  Do  we 
not  therein  much  disparage  that  excellent  perfection 
.   of  our  nature  ?  Is  it  not  the  proper  work  of  reason 
to  prevent  things  hurtful  or  offensive  to  us,  when 
that  may  be  done ;  to  remove  them,  if  they  are  re- 
movable ;  if  neither  of  these  can  be  compassed,  to 
allay  and  mitigate  them ;  so  that  we  may  be  aUe 
well  to  support  them  ?  Is  it  not  its  principal  use  to 
drive  away  those  fond  conceits,  and  to  quell  those 
troublesome  passions,  which  create  or  foment  disquiet 
and  displeasure  to  us  ?  If  it  cannot  do  this,  what 
doth  it  signify  ?  to  what  purpose  have  we  it  ?  Is  not 
our  condition  really  worse  than  that  of  brute  beasts, 
if  reason  serveth  only  to  descry  the  causes  of  trouble, 
but  cannot  enable  to  bear  it  ?  All  the  reasons  we 
have  produced,  and  all  that  we  shall  produce  against 
discontent,  will,  if  we  are  reasonable  men,  and  reason 
availeth  any  thing,  have  this  effect  upon  us. 

Wherefore  considering  ourselves,  our  capacities, 
our  relations,  our  actions,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  be 
content  with  our  condition,  and  with  whatever  doth 
befall  us. 


SERMON    XXXIX. 


OF  CONTENTMENT. 


Phil.  iv.  11. 
/  liave  learned  in  whatever  state,  &c. 

Ill,  h  URTHER,  if  we  consider  our  condition,  (be  SERM. 
it  what  it  will,  how  poor,  how  mean,  how  despicable  XXXIX. 
and  forlorn  soever,)  we  can  have  from  it  no  reason- 
able ground  of  discontent. 

1.  Our  condition  in  this  world  cannot,  if  rightly 
estimated,  and  well  managed,  be  extremely  bad  or 
sorrowful ;  nothing  here  can  occur  insupportable,  or 
very  grievous  in  itself;  we  cannot,  if  we  please,  want 
any  thing  considerable,  and  the  defect  whereof  may 
not  be  supplied,  or  supported  by  far  better  enjoy- 
ments. If  we  have  high  opinions  of  some  things,  as 
very  excellent  or  very  needful  for  us,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  we  do  want  them,  that  our  condition  is  unpleasant 
to  us ;  if  we  take  other  things  for  huge  evils,  then,  if 
they  be  incumbent  on  us,  we  can  hardly  scape  being 
displeased :  but  if  we  thoroughly  look  through  such 
things,  and  scan  them  exactly,  valuing  them,  not 
according  to  fallacious  impressions  of  sense,  or  illusive 
dreamings  of  fancy,  but  according  to  sound  dictates 
of  reason,  we  may  find  that  neither  absence  of  the 
former  nor  the  presence  of  the  latter  doth  make 
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SERM.  our  condition  much  worse,  or  render  our  case  de- 
XXXIX.  piorabie. 

We  are,  for  instance,  poor :  that  condition,  rightly 
weighed,  is  not  so  very  sad :  for  what  is  poverty? 

Tert.de  what  but  the  absence  of  a  few  superfluous  things, 
which  please  wanton  fancy  rather  than  answer  need'; 
without  which  nature  is  easily  satisfied,  and  which  if 
we  do  not  affect  we  cannot  want  ?  what  is  it  but  to 
wear  coarse  clothes,  to  feed  on  plain  and  simple  fare, 
to  work  and  take  some  pains,  to  sit  or  go  in  a  lowor 
place,  to  have  no  heaps  of  cash  or  hoards  of  grain,  to 
keep  no  retinue,  to  have  few  friends,  and  not  one 

vid.pint.  in  flatterer  ?  And  what  great  harm  in  this?  It  is  a  state 
which  hath  its  no  small  conveniences  and  comforts, 
its  happy  fruits  and  consequences ;  which  freeth  us 
from  many  cares  and  distractions,  from  many  troubles 
and  crosses,  from  many  encumbrances,  many  dangers, 
many  temptations,  many  sore  distempers  of  body  and 
soul,  many  grievous  mischiefs,  to  which  wealth  is 
exposed;  which  maintaineth  health,  industry,  and 
sobriety;  disposeth  us  to  feed  heartily,  to  move 
nimbly,  to  sleep  sweetly ;  which  preserveth  us  from 
luxury,  from  satiety,  from  sloth  and  unwieldiness^. 
It  yieldeth  disposition  of  mind,  freedom  and  leisure 
to  attend  the  study  of  truth,  the  acquist  of  virtue. 
It  is  a  state  which  many  have  borne  with  great 
cheerfulness ;  many  (very  wise  men)  have  voluntarily 


E15  rov^  rpay^lov^  xp>j<r«/x*  oiK  dq  rov  pioy.    Socrat. 

^  Si  vis  vacare  animo,  aut  pauper  sis  oportet,  aut  pauperi  sinii- 
lis. 

Multis  ad  philoso])handum  obstitere  divitiae  ;  paupertas  expedite 
est,  secura  est.     Sett,  Ep.  1 7. 

Saepins  pauper  et  fidelius  ridet.    Sen,  Ep,  80. 
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embraced;  which  is  allotted  by  divine  wisdom  to  SERM. 
most  men;  and  which  the  best  men  often  do  endure ;  XXXIX. 
to  which  God  hath  declared  an  especial  regard,  which 
the  mouth  of  truth  hath  proclaimed  happy ;  which  Psai.  x.  14. 
the  Son  of  Grod  hath  dignified  by  his  choice,  and  sane-  ixriii!  10. 
tified  by  his  partaking  deeply  thereof :  and  can  such  a  iJlSi.  4^*13. 
condition  be  very  loathsome  ?   can  it  reasonably  dis-^^J-^"* 
please  us  ?  cxini.  %. 

Luke  Ti.  20* 

Again,  thou  art,  suppose,  fallen  into  disgrace,  orJam.ii.^. 
from  honour  and  credit  art  depressed  into  a  state  of  ^' 
contempt  and  infamy  ?  This  also  rightly  prized  is  no 
such  wretchedness ;  for  what  doth  this  import  ?  what, 
but  a  change  of  opinion  in  giddy  men,  which  thou 
dost  not  feel,  which  thou  art  not  concerned  in,  if  thou 
pleasest ;  which  thou  never  hadst  reason  much  to  re- 
gard, or  at  all  to  rely  upon  ?  what  is  thy  loss  therein  ? 
it  is  the  breaking  of  a  bubble,  the  sinking  of  a  wave, 
the  changing  of  a  wind,  the  cracking  of  a  thing  most 
brittle,  the  slipping  away  of  a  thing  most  fugacious 
and  slippery:  what  is  honour,  and  fame,  but  thought? 
and  what  more  flitting,  what  sooner  gone  away  than 
a  thought  ?  And  why  art  thou  displeased  at  the  loss 
of  a  thing  so  very  slender  and  slim  ?  If  thou  didst 
know  its  nature,  thou  canst  not  be  disappointed ;  if 
thou  didst  not,  it  was  worth  thy  while  to  be  thus  in- 
formed by  experience,  that  thou  mayest  not  any 
more  regard  it.  Is  the  contempt  thou  hast  incurred 
from  thy  fault  ?  bear  the  consequence  thereof  pati- 
ently, and  do  tliy  best  by  removing  the  cause  to  re- 
verse the  eflfect :  is  it  undeserved  and  causeless  ?  be 
satisfied  in  thy  innocence,  and  be  glad  that  thou  art 
above  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  who  contemn 
thee.  Let  thy  affections  rather  be  employed  in  pity 
of  theirs,  than   in   displeasure  for  thy  own   case. 
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ft 

SERM.  Did,  let  me  ask  thee  again,  the  good  opinion  of  mai 
^^^^^^'  please  thee  ?  that  pleasure  was  fond  and  vain,  and 
it  is  well  thou  art  rid  of  it :  did  it  not  much  aflfect 
thee  ?  why  then  dost  thou  much  grieve  at  the  loss 
thoreof  ?  Is  not  also  thy  fortune  in  this  kind  tlie 
same  with  that  of  the  hest  men  ?  have  not  those  who 
have  deserved  most  honour  been  exposed  to  most 
Job  zxz.  I,  contempt  ?  But  now^  Job  could  say,  they  that  an 

'®*  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derman, they  abhor 

me,  they  fiee  far  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in 

Ps.  zxii.  6,  my  face.  And,  /  am,  could  that  great  and  good  king 

^'  say,  a  worm,  and  no  man ;  a  reproach  of  men,  and 

despised  of  the  people :  all  tJiey  that  see  me  lau^ 

me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  tke 

iCor.  ir.  head: and,   we  are   defamed,  we  are  reviled^ 

we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  qff- 

scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day,  could  the  holy 

isa,  rui.  3.  apostles   say ;   and,  He  is  despised  and  rejected 

if  7nen he  was  despised  and  we  esteemed 

him  not,  was  said  of  our  Lord  himself:  and  can 
this  condition  then  in  just  esteem  be  so  very  pitiful 
or  grievous  ? 

But  thou  art  perhaps  troubled  because  thou  art 
wrongfully  censured,  odiously  traduced  and  defamed, 
abused  by  slander  or  by  detraction ;  which  aspers- 
eth  thee  with  things  whereof  thou  art  nowise  guilty, 
or  representeth  thee  in  a  character  unworthy  of 
thee  ^ :  be  it  so ;  what  then  ?  why  doth  this  so  much 
affect  thee  ? 

Is  not  every  man  subject  to  these  things  ?  are  not 
the  greatest  men,  are  not  the  wisest  men,  are  not 

*^  Exempl.  Jereniiae.  Chrys,  ad  Olymp.  16. 
Gratias  ago  Deo  nieo,  quod  dignus  sum  qucm  iiiundus  oderit. 
Hier,  Ep,  39.  (ad  Asellam.) 
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the  best  men  liable  to  the  same?  yea  chiefly  liable,  SERM. 
excellency  .being  the  special  mark  of  envy  and  oblo-  ^^^^' 
quy  ?   Can  any  good  men  escape  free  of  them  among 'axx*  tivw 
so  many  bad  men,  whose  doings  as  goodness  doths!^^3nL 
reproach,  so  it  provoketh  their  malignity?   Canst ^*J^*j. 
thou  imagine  to  pass  thy  days  in  so  unjust  and^^ 
spiteful  a  world  without  incurring  such  bad  usage  ? 
can  so  many  vain,  so  many  bold,  so  many  lawless 
tongues  be  tied  up,  or  kept  within  compass  of  truth 
or  equity  ?  Wilt  thou  suffer  it  to  be  in  the  power 
of  any  man  at  his  pleasure  so  easily  to  discompose 
and  vex  thee  ?  because  he  will  be  bad,  shalt  thou 
be  miserable  ?  why  dost  thou  not  rather  please  thy- 
self in  the  conscience  of  thy  endeavouring  to  deserve 
and  do  well ;  in  thy  innocence,  and  clearness  from 
the  blame  which  they  impose  on  thee ;  in  thy  having 
given  no  cause  of  such  offence  and  outrage  ?  why 
dost  thou  not  rather  pity  their  unworthiness  and 
unhappiness,  who  stoop  to  so  mean  and  base  prac- 
tices, than  fret  at  them,  as   bad  to  thee?   They 
do  themselves  far  more  mischief  than  they  can  do 
thee. 

And  why  dost  thou  not*  consider,  that  indeed  thou 
art  guilty  of  many  faults,  and  full  of  real  imperfec- 
tions, so  that  no  man  can  easily  derogate  from  thee 
more  than  thou  deservest :  he  may  indeed  tax  thee 
unjustly,  he  may  miss  in  the  particulars  of  his  charge, 
he  may  discover  groundless  contempt  and  ill-will  to- 
ward thee :  but  thou  knowest  thyself  to  be  a  griev- 
ous sinner,  and  it  is  just  that  thou  shouldst  be  re- 
proached, (God,  for  thy  humiliation  or  thy  correc- 
tion, may  have  ordered  him,  as  David  said  he  might 
have  ordered  Shimei,  to  curse  thee;)  thou  hast 
therefore  more  need  to  be  humble  in  reflection  on 

BARROW,  VOL.  II.  6  g 
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SERM.  thyself,  than  to  swell  with  disdain  in  r^ard  to  Us 

^^][^  injury. 

Thou  shouldst  improve  this  dealing,  and  make  it 
wholesome  to  thee,  by  taking  occasion  thence  to 
correct  thy  real  faults,  and  endeavouring  to  become 
truly  more  worthy ;  that  so  thy  conscience  may  be 
a  firm  bulwark  against  all  detraction  and  obloquj: 
in  fine,  satisfy  thyself  by  committing  thy  soul  nM 
patience  in  well-doing  unto  thy  Judge,  who  wh 
suredly  will  do  thee  right,  will  protect  thy  reputi- 

Theodor.  tion,  and  clear  thy  innocence :  his  judgment  is  (xnlj 
^'  ^'  worth  r^arding,  be  little  concerned  with  any  other. 
Again,  being  disappointed  and  crossed  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  projects,  or  undertakings,  is  wont  to 
put  men,  as  they  conceive,  into  a  woful  case :  but 
why  so?  why,  let  me  ask  thee,  who  art  discontented 
upon  this  score,  didst  thou  build  much  expectation 
upon  uncertainties  ?  didst  thou  not  foresee  n  possi- 
bility that  thy  design  might  miscarry?  and  if  so, 
why  art  thou  not  prepared  to  receive  what  happen- 
eth  ?  was  it  not  an  adventure  ?  why  then  art  thou 
troubled  with  thy  chance  ?  Is  he  not  a  silly  game- 
ster, that  will  fret  and  fume  at  a  bad  cast,  or  at  the 
loss  of  a  game  ?  Didst  thou  refer  the  business  to 
Grod's  disposal  and  arbitrement?  if  not,  thou  de- 
servedst  to  be  crossed,  and  rather  confess  thy  fault, 
than  complain  of  thy  fortune  :  if  thou  didst  so,  then 
be  consistent  with  thyself,  and  acquiesce  in  his  de- 
termination :  in  fine,  what  is  thy  loss,  is  it  of  thy 
care  and  pain?  would  it  have  been  much  better, 
that  thou  hadst  been  careless  or  idle?  but  hast  thou 
not  in  lieu  of  them  got  some  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience? hast  thou  not  (if  thy  attempt  was  reason- 
able and  worthy)  exercised  thy  wit,  thy  courage. 
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thy  industry  ?  hast  thou  not  (by  thy  defeat)  got  ai\  SERM. 
opportunity  to  express  equanimity  and  patience  ?  if  ^^^^^' 
thou  so  improTest  thy  disappointment,  thou  art  a 
B^ainer  by  thy  loss,  thou  dost  more  than  conquer  by 
thy  defeat :  however,  since  the  gain,  the  credit,  the 
preferment  thou  didst  aim  at,  and  hast  missed,  are 
things  in  themselves  of  no  great  value,  and  such  as 
thou  mayest  wdl  live  without,  as  other  good  men. 
have  done,  thou  canst  not  have  much  reason  to  be 
displeased  upon  this  account,  or  to  reckon  thy  con- 
dition very  disastrous. 

But  fnends,  wiU  some  men  say,  have  been  un- 
kind,  hav^  been  ungrateful,  have  been  fickle  and 
false,  have  neglected,  have  deserted,  have  betrayed 
me;  It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me^  ihenvuAAY.  n. 
/  could  have  home  it,  &c.  this  is  indeed  commonly 
most  grievous ;  yet  being  scanned  will  not  render  a 
man's  condition  so  lamentable:  for  such  misbeha-Jamsibi 
viour  of  friends  is  more  their  calamity  than  ours :  Sit  qui  p«ic- 
the  loss  of  bad  friends  is  no  damage,  but  an  ^A-'^d^Gr^Y^.' 
vantage ;  it  is  but  the  loss  of  a  mischief,  and  a  trou-^^^- 
Ue :  the  fewer  we  come  to  have  of  such,  the  more 
time  we  save,  the  less  trouble  we  meet  with,  the 
greater  security  we  enjoy.     The  kindness  we  have 
shewed,  the  obligations  we  have  put  on  such,  are  not 
quite  lost,  they  will  bring  the  reward  due  to  hu- 
manity and  fidelity ;  it  will  yield  satisfaction  to  us, 
that,  however,  we  have  been  kind  and  faithful  to 
them.     The  fidelity  of  remaining  true  friends  may 
satisfy  us :  however  if  all  other  friendships  should 
fail,  there  is  one  remains,  worth  millions  of  other 
friends,  who  can  never  prove  unfaithful  or  incon- 
stant, who  never  will  be  unmindful  of  us,  or  deficient 
in  kindness  toward  us. 
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SERM.      The  death  of  friends  doth,  it  may  be,  oppr^s  thee 
XXXIX.  ^j^jj  sorrow, 

vid.  Sen.  But  canst  thou  lose  thy  best  friend  ?  canst  thoa 
lose  the  presence,  the  conversation,  the  protection, 
the  advice,  the  succour  of  God?  is  he  not  immortal? 
is  he  not  immutable?  is  he  not  inseparable  from 
thee  ?  canst  thou  be  destitute  of  friends,  whilst  he 
^stands  by  thee  ?  Is  it  not  an  affront,  an  heinous  in- 
dignity to  him,  to  behave  thyself,  as  if  thy  happiness, 
thy  welfare,  thy  comfort  had  dependance  on  any 

Vid.  Greg,  other  but  him  ?  is  it  not  a  inreat  fault  to  be  unwill- 

Na*.  Ep.  ,         ^ 

aoa.         ing  to  part  with  any  thing,  when  he  calleth  for  it  ? 

Neither  is  it  a  loss  of  thy  friend,  but  a  separation 
for  a  small  time:  he  is  only  parted  from  thee  as 
taking  a  little  journey,  or  going  for  a  small  time  to 
repose^:  within  a  while  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
again,  and  joyfully  to  congratulate,  if  we  are  fit,  in 
a  better  place,  and  more  happy  state  ;  prcemisimus^ 
non  amisimus ;  we  have  sent  him  thither  before,  not 
quite  lost  him  from  us^. 

Thy  friend,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  (and  in  such 
friendships  only  we  can  have  true  satisfaction,)  is 
himself  in  no  bad  condition,  and  doth  not  want  thee  ; 
thou  canst  not  therefore  reasonably  grieve  for  him ; 
and  to  grieve  only  for  thyself  is  perverse  selfishness 
and  fondness  ^ 

^  Oi  yap  ieslBav^  h  vcanra  aipirro^  ineTvo^  ^y^p,  Kara  T^y  to^  Kvplw 
^)7}y,  ^XXcli  KuOevtti  tfww  to?  avy^Bovq  fMucpcrtpov,    Theod.  £p.  68. 
^A'Ko^fAtay  Toivw  vapcucaXu  fJMKpav  rriv  TcXcirr^K,  &C.  Theod.  £p.  14, 

^  Cur  doles  si  periisse  non  credis  ?  cur  impatienter  feras  sub- 
ductum  interim  qucm  credis  reversurum  ?  .profectio  est  quam 
putas  mortem.    Tertl  de  Pat.  9.    Sen.  Ep.  63. 

^  Impatientia  in  ejusmodi  et  spei  nostrse  male  ominatur,  et  fidem 
praevaricatur,  &c.  Tert.  ibid. 

Hov  TO  T^<  &ydvT^i  ayaSov,  iavrf  toc  p^u  hhovTa  rf  irXi}a/oy  arta^f/uioi 
tk  Ttpwoarrirr^pa )  Naz.  Or.  1 9. 
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But  thou  hast  lost  a  great  comfort  of  thy  life,  and  SERM. 
advantage  to  thy  affairs  here ;  is  it  truly  so  ?  is  it  XXXIX. 
indeed  an  irreparable  loss,  even  secluding  the  con- 
sideration of  Grod,  whose  friendship  repaireth  all  pos- 
sible loss  ?  What  is  it,  I  pray,  that  was  pleasant, 
convenient,  or  useful  to  thee  in  thy  friend,  which 
may  not  in  good  measure  be  supplied  here  ?  was  it 
a  sense  of  hearty  good-will,  was  it  a  sweet  freedom 
of  conversation,  was  it  sound  advice  or  kind  asdist- 
ance  in  thy  affairs  ?  and  mayest  thou  not  find  those 
left,  which  are  alike  able  and  willing  to  minister 
those  benefits?  may  not  the  same  jneans,  which  knit  vid.  sen. 
him  to  thee,  conciliate  others  also  to  be  thy  friends  ?  ^'  ^* 
He  did  not  alone  surely  possess  all  the  good-nature, 
all  the  fidelity,  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world,  nor  hath 
carried  them  all  away  with  him :  other  friends  there- 
fore thou  mayest  find  to  supply  his  room :  all  good 
men  will  be  ready,  if  thou  art  good,  to  be  thy  friends; 
they  will  heartily  love  thee ;  they  will  be  ready  to 
cheer  thee  with  their  sweet  and  wholesome  society, 
to  yield  thee  their  best  counsel  and  help  upon  any 
occasion :  is  it  not  therefore  a  fond  and  unac- 
countable affection  to  a  kind  of  personality,  rather 
than  want  of  a  real  convenience,  that  disturbeth 
thee? 

In  fine,  the  same  reasohs,  which  in  any  other  loss 
may  comfort  us,  should  do  it  also  in  this  :  neither  a 
friend  nor  any  other  good  thing  we  can  enjoy  under 
any  security  of  not  soon  losing  it ;  our  welfare  is  not 
annexed  to  one  man  no  more  than  to  any  other  in- 
ferior thing  :  this  is  the  condition  of  all  good  things 
here  to  be  transient  and  separable  from  us ;  and  ac^ 
cordingly  we  should  be  affected  toward  them. 

Fragile  fractum  est,  mortale  inortuum  est, 
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SERM.      But  further,  it  perhaps  diajdeaseth  us,  that  the 

XXXIX.  course  of  the  world  doth  not  go  right,  or  acconliif 

to  our  mind ;  that  justice  is  not  well  dispensed^  that 

virtue  is  under  hatches,  that  worth  is  not  considered, 

• 

that  industry  is  not  rewarded,  that  innocence  and 
modesty  are  trampled  upon ;  that  favour,  partiality, 
corruption,  flattery,  craft,  impudence  do  carry  all  be- 
fore them ;  devouring  all  the  encouragements  due  to 
honest  industry :   this   may  be   observed,  bot  why 
should  it  displease  ?  art  thou  guilty  of  contribtating 
to  this  ?  then  mend ;  if  not,  then  bear ;  especial^ 
seeing  thou  canst  pat  help  it ;  for  so  it  hath  always 
been  and  ever  will  be  in  the  world,  that  things  never 
have  gone  there  as  the  wisest  judge,  or  the  best  men 
desire :  there  have  never  been  good  men  enough  to 
sway  the  world ;  nor  will  the  few  good  men  that  are, 
be  so  active  in  promoting  public  good,  as  bad  are  in 
driving  on  their   private  designs.     Doth  not  this 
course  of  things  necessaiily  spring  from  the  nature  of 
men,  which  therefore  we  should  no  more  be  vexed  at, 
than  for  that  a  serpent  hath  poison,  or  that  a  wasp 
hath  a  sting?  we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  why  then 
should  we  be  strangely  affected  by  it  ?  could  any  man 
ever   have  been  pleased,  if  this  were  a  sufficient 
cause  of  displeasure  ?  However  the  world  goes,  we 
may  yet  make  a  tolerable  shift ;  God  is  engaged  com- 
petently to  provide  for  us ;   that  should  satisfy  us. 
God  observeth  these  things  no  less  than  we,  and  he 
can  easily  hinder  them,  yet  he  thinketh  good  to  suffer 
them ;  and  shall  not  we  do  so  likewise  ?  There  is 
in  fine  appointed   a  judgment  hereafter,  when  all 
these  things   shall  be  redressed  and  set  straight; 
when  justice  and  virtue  shall  triumph,  when  integrity 
and  industry  shall  find  their  due  recompense :  it  is 
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bat  a  moment  to  that  time,  and  till  then  we  may  SERM. 
rest  satisfied-  •  ^^^^^^ 

Thus  if  we  do  survey  and  rightly  state  things, 
Rrhich  cause  discontent,  and  seem  to  render  our  con- 
lition  hard  and  sad,  we  shall  find,  that  not  firom  the 
things,  but  from  ourselves  all  the  mischief  proceeds : 
pve  by  our  imagination  give  to  the  lightest  things  a 
Bveight,  and  swell  the  smallest  things  into  a  vast 
bulk ;  we  fancy  them  very  frightful  and  doleful,  then 
five  tremble  and  grieve  at  them.  Mere  names  (the 
names  of  poverty,  of  disgrace,  of  defeat)  do  scare  us, 
nrithout  consulting  reason,  and  considering  how  little 
terriUe  the  things  are  themselves.  We  follow  silly 
piejudices,  judging  that  highly  good,  which  the 
nilgar  admireth ;  tUat  very  evil,  which  the  weakest 
sort  of  men  are  wont  to  complain  of:  hence  so 
:x>mmonly  doth  our  case  seem  grievous.  But  in  - 
truth  there  is  no  condition  so  bad,  but  if  we  manage 
it  well  and  wisely,  if  we  bend  our  mind  to  comply 
with  it,  if  we  moderate  our  passions  about  the  ac- 
[:idents  thereof,  if  we  vigilantly  embrace  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  thereof,  may  not  be  easily  support- 
EiUe,  yea  prove  very  comfortable  to  us :  it  is  our 
fond  conceits,  our  froward  humours,  our  perverbe 
behaviours,  which  do  create  the  trouble,  which  seem- 
eth  adherent  to  any  condition,  and  embittereth  every 
§tate;  which  from  any  slight  occasion  doth  create 
irexation,  and  tumeth  every  event  into  disaster. 

2.  As  there  is  no  condition  here  perfectly  and 
purely  good  s  ^  (not  deficient  in  some  conveniences, 
not  blended  with  some  troubles,)  so  there  is  none  so  * 
thoroughly  bad,  that  it  hath  not  somewhat  conve- 

fi  —  usque  adeo  nulla  est  sinoera  voluptas 
SoUcitique  aliquid  Isetis  intenrenit. 
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SERM.  nient  and  comfortable  therein;  seldom  or  never  all 
XXXIX.  ^po^  things  do  forsake  a  man  at  once,  or  all  mis- 
chiefs together  assail  him ;  somewhat  usually  abideth, 
which,  well  improved  or  wisely  enjoyed,  may  satisfy 
a  man,  yea  render  his  estate  comparable  to  thdn^ 
who  to  vulgar  eyes  appear  to  be  in  the  best  oradi* 
tion  :  there  is  in  every  condition  somewhat  of  good 
compensating  for  its  evils,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
balance  with  other  more  plausible  states^.  We  aie, 
suppose  again,  in  poverty,  (that  instance  I  propound 
usually,  as  the  most  ordinary  ground  of  discontent;) 
but  have  we  therewith  good  health  ?  then  most  rich 
men  may  envy  us,  and  reasonably  we  should  not  esr 
change  our  state  with  many  crazy  princes :  have  pe 
therewith  our  liberty  ?  that  is  an  inestimable  good, 
which  oftentimes  the  greatest  men  have  wanted,  and 
would  have  purchased  with  heaps  of  gold :  have  we 
therein  a  quiet  mind,  and  a  free  use  of  our  time  ?  it 
is  that,  which  wisest  men  have  prized  above  any 
wealth,  and  which  the  chief  men  of  the  world  would 
be  glad  to  taste  of :  have  we  a  clear  reputation  ?  we 
have  then  the  best  good  that  any  wealth  can  yield, 
we  have  more  than  many  can  obtain  in  the  most 
splendid  fortune :  have  we  any  friends  sticking  to 
us  ?  that  is  more  than  the  richest  persons  can  assure 
themselves  of,  to  whom  it  is  near  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  friends  of  their  person  from  the  flat- 
terers of  their  fortune ;  it  is  a  privilege  and  solace 
which  princes  are  hardly  capable  to  arrive  at :  have 
we  a  bare  competency,  sufficient  to  maintain  our 

^  Assuescendum  conditioni  suae ;  et  quam  minimum  de  ilia 
querendum^  et  quicquid  habet  circa  se  commodi  appreheDdendum 
est :  nihil  tarn  acerbum  est,  ex  quo  non  sequus  animus  solatium 
iuveniat.   Sen.  de  Tranq,  An,  cap.  lo. 
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life?  we  thereby  keep  our  appetites  in  better  com-  SERM. 
pass,  and  our  faculties  in  greater  vigour ;  we  thence  ^^^^^^' 
better  relish  all  things;  we  in  consequence  thereof Prov.xxvU. 
avoid  the  burdens,  the  diseases,  the  vices  of  sloth 
and  luxury  :  have  we  further  (as,  if  we  are  not  very 
bad,  we  shall  in  this  case  assuredly  have,  humanity 
disposing  all  men  thereto)  the  compassion  of  men  ? 
is  not  this  somewhat  better  than  that  envy,  that  ill- 
will,  that  obloquy,  which  usually  do  attend  wealth 
and  prosperity  ?     Why  then,  if  our  poor  state  hath 
*so  manifold  conveniences,  do  we  so  much  distaste 
it  ?  why  do  we  so  dwell  and  pore  on  the  small  in- 
conveniences we  feel  under  it,  overlooking  or  slight- 
ing the  benefits  we  may  enjoy  thereby  ?     This  in- 
deed ordinarily  is  our  folly  and  infirmity,  that  the 
want  of  any  little  thing,  which  we  fancy  or  affect, 
doth  hinder  us  from  satisfaction  in  all  other  things : 
One  dead  fly  causeth  all  our  ointment  to  stink;  thcEccies-x.!. 
possession  of  a  kingdom  will  not  keep  us  from  being 
heavy  and  displeased,  as  Ahab  was,  if  we  cannot  i  Kiogsixi. 
acquire  a  small  vineyard  near  us  ;  on  that  one  thing  ^' 
our  head  runs  continually,  our  heart  is  wholly  set, 
we  can  think  on,  we  can  taste  nothing  else;  the 
want  of  that;  notwithstanding  all  our  affluence,  doth 
pinch  us ;  our  dainties  thence  do  prove  insipid,  our 
splendours  appear  dim,  every  thing  but  that  is  a  toy 
unto  us:  so  capriciously  and  unaccountably  prone 
are  we  to  discontent. 

3.  Is  our  cgndition,  let  me  ask  again,  so  extremely 
bad,  that  it  cannot  be  much  worse  ?  Are  we  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  all  calamity  ?  No  surely ;  Grod's 
providence  will  not  suffer,  the  state  of  things  here 
can  never  admit  that  to  be;  here  are  succours  always 
ready  against  extremities;  our  own  wit  and  industry. 
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SERM.  the  help  of  relations  or  friends,  the  natural  pity  and 
XXXIX.  charity  of  our  neighbours,  will  preserve  us  from 
them;  especially  persons  in  any  measure  inoooent 
can  never  come  near  them :  there  will  therefioR 
never  fail  some  good  matter  of  content  in  what  re- 
mains;  a  few   good  things,  well  improved^  maj 
greatly  solace  us.    But,  however,  let  us  imagine  our 
case  to  be  the  worst  that  can  be  ;  that  a  confluenoe 
of  all  temporal  mischiefs  and  wants  hath  arrived, 
that  we  are  utterly  bereaved  of  all  the  comforts  thii 
world  afforded ;   that   we  are  stripped  of  all  our 
wealth,  quite  sunk  in  our  reputation,  deserted  of 
every  friend,  deprived  of  our  health  and  our  Uber^; 
that  all  the  losses,  all  the  disgraces,  all  the  paiM 
Job,  who    which  poor  Job  sustained,  or  far  more  and  greater 
Jl/(^^I.than  those,  have  together  seized  on  us;  yet  we  can- 
eiw  «r«r  ^^*  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  discontent ;  fbr  that 
;*',**''*rt- nevertheless  we  have  floods  left  to  us  in  our  hands, 
mirw,  &c.  or  within  our  reach,  far  surpassing  all  those  iroods 

Chrjs.  ad  ... 

oijmp.  2.  we  have  lost,  much  outweighing  the  evils  we  do  un- 
dergo r  when  the  world  hath  done  its  worst,  we  re- 
main masters  of  things  incomparably  better  than  it, 
and  all  it  containeth ;  the  possession  whereof  may, 
and,  if  we  be  wise,  will  abundantly  satisfy  us.  We 
are  men  still,  and  have  our  reason  left  behind,  whiqh 
alone,  in  worth,  exceedeth  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world;  in 'well  using  which,  and  thereby  ordering 
all  things  for  the  best,  we  become  more  worthy,  and 
more  happy  than  the  most  fortunate  fool  on  earth ; 
we  may  therein  find  more  true  satisfaction,  than  any 
wealth  or  any  glory  here  can  minister:  we  may  have 
a  good  conscience  left,  (the  sense  of  having  lived 
well  heretofore,  or  at  least  a  serious  resolution  to 

Proy.xF.is.live  well  hereafter,)  and  that  is  a  continual  Jetuti 
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yiddinff  a  £Eur  more  solid  and  savoury  pleasure,  than  SERM. 
the  most  ample  revenue  can  afford :  we  maj  have      ^^^^' 
hope  in  God,  (the  author  and  donor  of  all  good 
things,)  and  thereby  far  greater  assurance  of  our 
convenient  subsistence  and  welfare,  than  all  present  * 
possessions  can  bestow ;  we  have  reserved  a  free  ac- 
cess to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  thereby  a  sure  means 
(grounded  on  Grod's  infallible  word  and  promise)  of 
obtaining  whatever  is  good  for  us ;  we  have  a  firm 
right  to  innumerable  spiritual  blessings  and  privi- 
ties, each  of  them  justly  valuable  beyond  whole 
worlds  of  pelf;  we  can,  in  a  word,  (we  can  if  we 
please,)  enjoy  Grod's  favour,  which  immensely  tran- 
scendeth  all  other  enjoyments,  which  vastly  more 
than  countervaileth  the  absence  of  all  other  things : 
of  this,  by  applying  ourselves  to  the  love  and  service 
of  God,  we  are  infallibly  capable ;  of  this  no  worldly 
force  or  fortune  can  despoil  us ;  we  having  this,  our 
condition  cannot  be  poor,  contemptible,  or  pitiful ;  it 
is  indeed  thereby  most  rich,  glorious,  and  happy: 
for  how  can  he  be  poor,  that  hath  the  Lord  of  all 
things  always  ready  to  supply  him  ;  who  hath  Go6?,  Psai.  izxUi. 
as  the  Psalmist  is  wont  to  speak,  to  be  his  portion cxix.  57. ' 
for  everf  how  can  he  be  despicable,  that  hath  the        ^* 
honour  to  have  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  the  world 
for  his  especial  friend?  how  can  he  be  miserable 
who  enjoyeth  the  fountain  of  all  happiness,  who  hath 
the  light  of  God's  countenance  to  cheer  him,  who 
hath*  the  consolations  of  God's  holy  Spirit  to  refresh 
and  revive  him  ?  what  can  he  want,  who,  beside  his 
present'  interest  in  all  the  needful  effects  of  Grod's 
bountiful  love,  is  an  heir  of  heaven  and  everlasting 
bliss  ?   Seeing  therefore  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  re- 
ligious; seeing  we  may,  if  we  will,  (God's  grace  con-»  . 
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SERM.  curring,  which  preventeth  us  to  seek,  which  never  is 
XXXIX.  virithheld  from  those  who  seek  it,)  be  good  Christians; 
seeing  nothing  can  hinder  us  from  fearing  Gk)d,  or 
Rom.  Tiii.  can  Separate  us  from  his  love,  neither  can  any  thing 
^^'  '  .  render  our  condition  .bad  or  unhappy,  reaQy  dis- 
P8.zxxiv.9. tressed  or  needy:  Ofear  the  Lord,  saith  the  Psalm- 
isty^r  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him :  the 
nx«vriM  u  young  lions  (or  the  rich,  as  the  LXX.  render  it)  do 
Lxx!*^**  lack  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that  seek  &e 
Ecdes.  Tiii.  Lord  shoU  not  want  any  good  thing ;  and.  Whoso 
^'  keepeth  the  commandment  shall  feel  no  evil  thing, 

Ezra  Tiii.   saith  the  Wise  Man ;  and,  The  hand  of  our  God  is 
^^'  upon  all  them  that^  seek  him,  saith  the  prophet ; 

1Pet.iu.13.and,  Wlio  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  (or  do  iU  to 
****^*'*'  you,  or  make  you  worse,)  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
Rom.  vui.  which  is  good  ?  saith  St.  Peter ;  and,  We  know, 
saith  St.  Paul,  that  to  them  who  love  Grod,  all  things 
iTim.vie.cooperafe  for  good;  and,  Godliness,  saith  he  again, 
with  contentedness  is  great  gain;  that  is,  supposing 
we  have  the  goods  which  piety  ministereth,  although 
we  have  nothing  more,  we  are,  if  we  can  be  content, 
very  well  to  pass ;  it  is  abundantly  suflScient  for  us. 
Why  then,  I  pray,  are  we  discontent;  what  do 
we  groan  or  grieve  for?  what  is  it  that  we  do  want? 
is  it  the  use  of  reason,  is  it  virtue,  is  it  God's  favour? 
then  indeed  we  have  good  cause  to  be  displeased; 
for  the  want  of  those  things  is  indeed  lamentable: 
but  if  we  do  want  them,  it  is  only  ourselves  that  we 
should  complain  of;  for  we  may  have  them  if  we 
will,  and  who  can  help  it  if  we  will  not  ?  Who,  if 
we  shall  wilfully  deprive  ourselves  of  them,  will  be 
concerned  to  mind  our  complaints  ?  But  is  it  only 
a  lump  of  trash,  or  a  puff  of  honour,  or  a  flash  of 
pleasure,  that  we  do  need?    Is  it  that  we  cannot 


s 
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so  delicately  glut  our  bellies,  or  so  iinely  clothe  our  SERM. 
backs,  or  so  thoroughly  soothe  our  fancies,  as  we^^^^ 
could  wish,  that  we  so  pitifully  moan  ?   Is  it  being 
restrained  in  some  respects  from  the  swinge  of  our 
humour,  is  it  that  we  are  not  so  much  regarded,  or 
are  slighted  by  some  persons,  is  it  that  we  are  cross- 
ed in  some  design,  that  so  discomposeth  and  dis- 
courageth  us  ?  then  are  we  sottishly  fond  and  child- 
ish in  our  conceits  and  our  affections :  for  proper  it 
is  to  children,  whenas  they  want  no  solid  or  substan- 
tial goods,  to  wail  for  worthless  toys  and  trinkets;  it 
is  for  children,  when  they  have  not  their  will  in 
petty  and  impertinent  matters,  to  cry  and  lament ; 
children  are  much  affected  with  every  word  or  little 
show  that  crosseth  them :  if  we  were  (as  St.  Paul 
chargeth  us  to  be)  perfect  men,  if  we  had  manly  i  cor.  xir. 
judgments,  and  manly  affections  toward  things,  we^^' 
should  not  so  regard  or  value  any  of  these  temporal 
and  transitory  things,  either  good  or  evil,  as  by  the 
want  of  one  sort,  or  by  the  presence  of  the  other,  to 
be  much  disturbed ;  we  should,  with  St.  Paul,  style 
any  present  evil,  to  €Xa<f>pov  t^^  Okiypeoog,  a  lightness  of  2  Cor.  iv. 
affliction ;  we  should  with  him  reckon,  that  the  suf  ]^,q.  ^x\u 
ferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  he  ^^' 
compared  with  the  glories  which  shall  he  revealed 
to  us ;  we  should,  with  St.  Peter,  greatly  re;oice^  i  Pet.  i.  6. 
though  for  a  season  we  are  in  heaviness^  through 
manifold  trials^  or  afflictions:  we  should  esteem  any 
condition  here  very  tolerable,  yea  very  good. 

4.  In  truth,  (if  we  will  not  mince  the  matter,  and 
can  bear  a  truth  sounding  like  a  paradox,)  usually 
our  condition  is  then  better,  when  it  seemeth  worse; 
then  we  have  most  cause  to  be  glad,  when  we  are 
aptest  to  grieve ;  then  we  should  be  thankful,  when 
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SERM.  we  do  complain  :  that  it  appeareth  otherwise  to  uSp 
^^^^^'  it  is  because  in  our  taxations  of  things  we  do  oidi* 
narily  judge  (or  rather  not  judge,  but  fiincj,  not 
hearing  or  regarding  any  dictate  of  reason)  Uke 
beasts;  prizing  things  merely  according  to  present 
sense  or  show,  not  examining  their  intrinsic  natures, 
or  looking  forward  into  their  proper  fruits  and  con- 
sequences. 

Adversity  (or  a  state  wherein  we  are  not.  fur- 
nished with  all  accommodations  grateful  to  sense  or 
fancy;  or  wherein  somewhat  doth  cleave  to  us  offen- 
sive to  those  inferior  powers  of  soul)  is  the  thing 
which  we  chiefly  loathe  and  abominate ;  whereas,  in 
true  judgment,  nothing  commonly  is  more  nepies- 
sary,  more  wholesome,  more  useful  and  beneficial  to 
us;  nothing  is  more  needful,  or  conducible  to  the 
health  of  our  soul,  and  to  our  real  happiness,  than 
it :  it  is  the  school  of  wisdom,  wherein  our  minds 
are  disciplined  and  improved  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  things,  whence  it  is  termed  va/Seia,  that  is, 
PS.CX1X. 7 1. instructive  chastisement**:  so  David  found  it;  //«, 
K^S^fiii^^said  he,  good  Jar  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted^  that 
ra)ii;;^«.  ^  '^ight  learn  thy  statutes ;  and  our  Lord  himself, 
Hcb.  F.  8.  efjLoBev  a(f>  w  hroBc,  He  learned  obedience  from  what 
he  suffered.     It  is  the  academy  wherein  virtue  is 
acquired  and  exercised^;   so  God  meant  it  to  his 

'' multoque  in  rebus  acerbis, 

Acrius  advertunt  animos  ad  relligionem.  Lucret,  iii.  p.  64. 

Ka)  yap  rov  rv<pof  ntpitrsjif  koi  t^  p^vfAioof  iKKOxrei  mao'caf  ^  9Xn^ 
Koi  vpo^  vvofMi^v  ^Xe/i^i  Kiucakvvrei  rSy  itvOpomlvav  ic pay  fiat  6iv  T^y  cvre- 
>st9,Vf  Kou  iroXX^y  uadytk  t^v  <pihb<Twplav^  &c.  Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Oral. 
26. 

*  Miraris  tu,  si  Deus,  ille  bonorum  amantissiraus  qui  illos  quam 
optimos  esse  atque  exoellentissimos  vult,  fortunam  illis  cum  qua 
exerceantur  asHgnat  ?    Sen,  de  Prov,  2. 
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Kople:  7%«  Lord  thy  God,  saith  Moses,  led  thee  SERM. 
'his  Jbrty  years  in  the  wilderness^  that  he  might  ^;f^2—l 
kutnble  thee  J  and  prove  thee.  So  the  Wise  Man  ^j^^?' 
laith,  that  hy  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  thei^ 
heart  is  made  better;  and,  that  stripes  do  cleanse 
the  inward  parts  of  the  belly.  And,  It  yieldethjHeh.xiUi. 
saith  the  apostle,  the  peaceable  fruit  (f  righteous- Rom.  y'3. 
uess  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby. 

It  is  the  furnace  of  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  tried, 
cleansed,  and  refined  from  the  dross  of  vain  conceits,* 
of  perverse  humours,  of  vicious  distempers :   When,  Job  xxUi. 
saith  Job,  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  (Psai.  Uvi. 
gold;  and.  Gold,  saith  the  Wise  Man,  is  tried  »»^cies.ii.5. 
the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  ad-  ?*^- 1"- 5- 
eersity^.  »i^"»-  «o- 

•^  ,  Mai.  iii.33. 

It  is  the  method  whereby  God  reclaimeth  sturdy  Dan.  xi. 
sinners  to  goodness,  engageth  them  to  seek  -and 
aerve  himself :  so  of  the  Israelites  the  prophet  saith. 
Lord,  in  trouble  have  they  visited  thee,  they  poured  it^a^-xrvi.ie. 
out  a  prayer  when  thy  cJiastening  was  upon  them ;  hos.  y.  15. 
so  Manasses,  when  he  was  in  qffliction  he  besought  ^^^^^  cv^!\, 
the  Lord  his  Crod,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  ^l'^"^^' 
h^ore  the  Ood  of  his  fathers ;  so  Nebuchadnezzar,  *  9.\'~°- 
after  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  hts  under- j>txi.nu 34. 
standing  returned  unto  him,  and  he  blessed  the 
Most  High,  and  praised  and  honoured  him  that 
livethfor  ever ;  so  David  himself.  Before,  said  he,P8.cxix.67. 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept 
thy  word. 

It  is  that  whereby  God  doth  prepare  men,  and 
doth  entitle  them  td  the  blessed  rewards  hereafter : 


^  Hence  vcipa^rfMi  (trial)  is  the  usual  word  signifying  it.  i  Pet. 
i.  6,  &c. 
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SERM.  ^  Our  light  qfflictiany  saith  St.  Paul,  which  U  hut  far 

XXXIX. ^  ifiioment^  worketh for  us  afar  more  exceeding 

2  cor.iY.jj^  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  and,   Ye,  saith  St. 

i^sfLfif  u  Peter,  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  season^  if 

&c!  ^^"'''*  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through  mamfUi 

^^^^^*^''^' temptations ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being 

much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perishetk, 

though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  may  be  found  wnU^ 

praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  ^ 

^  Jesus  Christ.     Such  is  the  nature^  such  the  use, 

such  the  fruils  of  adversity. 

It  is  indeed  scarce  possible,  that,  without  tasting 
it  somewhat  deeply,  any  man  should  become  in  good 
measure  either  wise  or  good'".  He  must  be  veiy  ig- 
norant of  himself,  (of  his  own  temper  and  indina- 
tions,  of  the  strength  and  forces  of  his  reason,)  who 
hath  not  met  with  some  rubs  and  crosses  to  try  him- 
self and  them  with :  the  greater  part  of  things  he 
must  little  understand,  who  hath  not  experienced 
the  worst  part :  he  cannot  skill  to  wield  and  govern 
his  passions,  who  never  had  them  stirred  up,  and 
tossed  about  by  cross  accidents  :  he  can  be  no  good 
pilot  in  matters  of  human  life,  who  hath  not  for 
some  time  sailed  in  a  rough  sea,  in  foul  weather, 
among  sands  and  shelves :  he  could  have  no  good 
opportunity  of  employing  thoroughly,  or  improving 
his  wit,  his  courage,  his  industry,  who  hath  had  no 

*  *H  yap  t5v  itlvuv  evlratri^j  yn^Buv  kislravlq  cVt*,  kou  ip€i(rfAa  aa^ta' 
Xe<  icpo^  TO  lAfj  iKovraq  ^K'ir€a'(7v'  koi  yap  ti^k  Karao'TeXXc*,  icai  p^Bvfuaf 
aviXTTpeipei,  koI  tppoviixuTtpov^  ^irotu  Ka)  iid^a^iotipw^  ipya^€rat^  &C. 
Chrys.  torn.  vi.  Or.  9. 

^  Nihil  infelicius  eo,  cui  nihil  unquam  evenit  adversi,  non  licuil 
eniin  illi  se  experiri.    Sen.  de  Provid.  3. 

Non  fert  ullum  ictum  illaesa  fclicitas.  Ibid, 
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straits  to  extricate  himself  from,  no  difficulties  to  sur-  SERM. 
mount,  no  hardships  to  sustain  *":  the  virtues  of  hu-^^^^ 
mility,  of  patience,  of  contentedness  necessarily  must 
be  unknown  to  him,  to  whom  no  disgraces,  no  wants, 
DO  sore  pains  have  arrived,  by  well  enduring  which, 
those  virtues  are  learnt,  and  planted  in  the  soul: 
scarce  can  he  become  very  charitable  or  compassion-  Non  igoftim 
ate  to  others,  who  never  himself  hath  felt  the  smart  ns  sacov- 
of  affliction,  or  inconveniences  of  any  distress ;  for  ]^  a. 
even,  as  the  apostle  teacheth  us,  our  Saviour  him- 
self was  obliged  to  suffer  tribulation^  that  he  thence  "«^/ "•  ^Tt 
might  become  merciful^  and  disposed  to  succour  i^ 
the  afflicted.     (No  wonder,  if  he  that  Uveth  in  con- 1  Sam.xzT. 
tinual  prosperity  be  a  Nabal,  churlish  and  discourt-  ^' 
eous,  insensible  of  other  men*s  grievances :)  and  how 
can  he  express  much  piety  or  love  to  God,  who  is 
not  (in  submission  to  God's  will,  and  for  his  sake) 
put  to  suffer  any  thing  grievous,  or  want  any  thing 
desirable"?  When  can  he  employ  any  great  faith  or 
hope  in  God,  who  never  hath  any  visible  need  of 
succour  or  relief  from  him,  who  hath  other  present 
aids  to  confide  in  ?  How  can  he  purely  delight  in 
God,  and  place  his  sole  felicity  in  him  ?  How  can 
he  thoroughly  relish  spiritual  things,  whose  affec- 
tions are  taken  up  by  an  affluence  of  other  goods, 
whose  appetites  are  glutted  with  enjoyment  of  other 
delights  ?  What  but  deprivation  of  these  things  can 
lay  open  the  vanity,  the  deceitfulness,  and  slipperi- 

"  Quae  latet,  inque  bonis  cessat  noo  cognita  rebus, 

Apparet  virtus,  argiiiturque  malls.     Ooid,  Tr'tBt,  iv.  3. 

»  Cum  molestiie  iu  hujus  vitae  fragilitate  crebrescunt,  eternam 
requiem  nos  dcsiderare  compellunt.  Mundus  quippe  iste  pericu- 
losior  est  blandus,  quam  molestus,  et  magis  caveiidus  quuin  se  illi- 
cit diligi,  quam  cum  admoiiet,  cogitque  contemni.  Aug.  Ep.  144. 

BARROW,  VOL.   II.  H  ll 
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SERM.  ness  of  them?    What  but  crosses  and  disappoint- 
XXXIX.  ufien^  here  can  withdraw  our  minds  from  a  fond  ad- 
miration, and  eager  affection  toward  this  world'? 
What  but  the  want  of  these  joys  and  satisfactions 
can  drive  us  to  seek  our  felicity  otherwhere  ?  when 
Matt.  xiii.  the  deceit  of  riches  posseseth  us,  how  can  we  judge 
I  Tim.yi.9.  right  of  things  ?  when  cares  about  them  distract  us, 
i)eut.zxxiL ho w  cau  wc  think  about  any  thing  that  is  good? 
i4or.  i.  3a.  wh^^  their  snares  entangle  us,  and  their  cl(^  en- 
?."'9-...  ^  cumber  us,  how  can  we  be  free  and  expedite  in  doing 

Hof.xiii.  6.  r  a 

P8.XZZ.6.  good?   when  abundance  fatteneth  our  hearts,  and 
sr.'  ease  softeneth  our  spirits,  and  success  puffeth  up  our 

AmosTi.  »»mijjjg .   ^vhen  pride,  sensuality,  stupidity,  and  sloth 

(the  almost  inseparable  adherents  to  large  and  pros- 
perous estates)  do  continually  insinuate  themselves 
into  us,  what  wisdom,  what  virtue  are  we  like  to 
have? 

Seeing  then  adversity  is  so  wholesome  and  useful, 
the  remedy  of  so  great  mischiefs,  the  cause  of  so 
great  benefits  to  us,  why  should  we  be  displeased 
therewith*!?  To  be  displeased  with  it,  is  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  that  which  is  most  needful  or  most 
convenient  for  us,  to  be  displeased  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  souls ;  that  we  are  rescued  from 
errors  and  vices,  with  all  their  black  train  of  mise- 
ries and  mischiefs  ;  to  be  displeased  that  we  are  not 

V  Ardua  nam  res  est  opibiis  non  tradere  mores.  Mart, 

Munera  ista  fortunae  putatis  ?  insidiae  sunt.  Sen,  Ep,  8. 

Viscata  beneficia.   lb. 

^  Gratulari  et  gaudere  nos  decet  dignatione  divins  castigatio- 

nis O  servum  ilium  beatum,  cujus  emendationi  Dominus  in- 

stat ;  cui  dignatur  irasci,  quern  admonendi  dissimulatione  non  de- 
cipit.     Tert,  de  Pat  11. 

'O  dfAaproiKav  Kq.v  fA^  KoXa^firat,  vdirrav  irr)v  dBXtSripo^,  &C.     Chr>'S. 
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detained  under  the  reign  of  folly  and  wickedness,  S£RM. 
that  we  are  not  inevitably  made  fools  and  beaste.  XXXIX. 
To  be  disgusted  with  Providence  for  affliction  or 
poverty,  is  no  other  than  as  if  we  should  be  angry 
with  our  physician  for  administering  a  purge,  or  for 
prescribing  abstinence  to  us  ^  as  if  we  should  fret 
at  our  chirurgeon  for  searching  our  wounds,  or  ap- 
plying needful  corrosives  ;  as  if  we  should  complain 
of  the  hand  which  draweth  us  from  a  precipice,  or 
puUeth  us  out  of  the  fire.     Many  benefits^  saith  Jude  33. 
Seneca,  have  a  sad  and  rough  countenance,  as  to 
bum  and  cut  in  order  to  healing^:  such  a  benefit 
of  God  is  adversity  to  us  ;  and  as  such  with  a  glad- 
some and  thankful  mind  should  we  receive  it. 

If  with  a  diligent  observation  we  consult  experi- 
ence, we  shall  find,  that  as  many  have  great  cause 
to  bewail  that  they  have  been  rich,  that  they  have  Luke  H.  24. 
been  blinded  and  corrupted  with  prosperity,  that  Aim»  ^*.  li 
they  have  received  their  consolation  here ;  so  many  ^^' 
have  great  reason  to  be  glad  that  they  have  been 
poor,  that  they  have  been  disappointed,  that  they 
have  tasted  the  bitter  cup ;  it  having  instructed  and 
corrected  them  ;  it  having  rendered  them  sober  and 
considerate,  industrious  and  frugal,  mindful  of  Grod, 
and  devout  toward  him  :  and  what  we  may  rejoice 
in  when  past,  why  should  we  not  bear  contentedly 
when  present  ?  why  should  not  the  expectation  of 
such  good  fruits  satisfy  us  9 

KpeiTTuy  €^[x/€pta^  ^X*^**'^'*'**'  *^^i  ^«Xoa«^<.     Naz.  Ep,  66. 
"  Beneficia  multa  tristem  et  asperam  frontem  habent^  quemad- 
modum  urere,  et  secare,  ut  sanes.     Sen.  de  Benef.  v.  20. 
t  Horrorem  opens  fructus  excusat.     Tert.  Scorp.  5. 
Let  our  condition  be  what  it  will,  we  are  the  same.     It  doth 

Hh2 
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SERM.      Why  should  not  such  a  cxihditioD,  bemg  so  plaiDly 
^^^^'  better  in  itself,  seem  also  better  unto  us  ?  We  can- 
not, if  we  are  reasonable,  but  approve  it  in  our  judg- 
ment ;  why  then  are  we  not  fully  reconciled  unto  it 
in  our  affection  ? 

not  change  us  in  our  intrinsic  worth  or  state.    It  is  but  a  garment 

about  us,  or  as  weather. 

Ego  utnun 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva*  ferar  unus  et  idem.  Har.  Ep,  ii.  2. 
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Phil.  iv.  11. 
/  liave  learned^  in  whatsoever  state,  &c. 

IT  further:   Let  our  state  be,  as  to  quality,  SERM. 
b  will,  good  or  bad,  joyful  or  unpleasant,  we     ^^* 
t  consider,  that  it  cannot  be  desperate,  it  may 
lasting ;  for  there  is  not  any  necessary  con- 
between  the  present  and  the  future :  where- 
the  present,  being  momentary  and  transient, 
le  trouble  us,  so  the  future,  being  unknown 
certain,  should  not  dismay  us.     As  no  man 
ibly  can  be  elevated  with  confidence  in  a  good 
(resuming  on  its  duration,  {Soast  not  thyself  vrov.  xxvU. 
orrow^Jbf'  thou  knowest  not  what  a  daynuiy^' 
^orth ;)  so  no  man  should  be  dejected  for  a 
e,  in  suspicion  that  it  will  abide  long^ ;  seeing 
'  (considering  the  frequent  vicissitudes  that 
and  the  flux  nature  of  all  things  here)  is  each 
n  in  itself  stable ;  and  the  continuance  of  each 
;ely  dependeth  on  6od*s  arbitrary  disposal ;  and 
1  often  doth  overturn  prosperity,  to  human 
Dnt  most  firmly  grounded,  so  he  most  easily 
Iress  the  to  appearance  most  forlorn  adversity; 

ta  intervenient  quibus  vicinum  periculum  vel  prope  ad- 
aut  subsistat  aut  desinat^  aut  in  alienum  caput  transeat. 

Hh3 
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SERM.  and  he,  being  especially  the  helper  of  the  helgJess, 
^^-  doth  frequently  perform  it :  as  he  poureth  contempt 
Psai.  ixzii.  upon  princcs,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the 
z.  4-  cri.  9.  mighty ;  so  he  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  duet,  and 
p^.  cvii.40!  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill :  he  caetetk 
Job  v.Ti^^"^^  /Ae  mighty  from  their  seat^  and  exaUeth  the 
Jf»;"'..V  humble  and  meek:  he  sendeth  the  rich  empty 
37-  ...  away  J  and  fiUeth  the  hungry  with  good  things. 
cTii.41.'  'He  maketh  sore,  and  hindeth  up;  he  woundethy 

1  Sam.  ii.  7.  ^^^  ^^^  hands  make  whole. 

Considering  therefore  the  reason  of  things,  and 
the  nature  of  (xod,  if  our  state  be  at  present  bad  or 
sorrowful,  we  have  more  reason  to  hope  for  its 
amendment,  than  to  fear  its  continuance^.  If  indeed 
things  went  on  in  a  fatal  track,  merely  according  to 
a  blind  and  heedless  chance,  or  a  stiff  and  unalter- 
able necessity ;  if  there  were  no  remedy  from  God's 
providence,  or  support  by  his  grace  to  be  expected ; 
(although  even  then  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
grieve  or  complain ;  grief  would  be  unreasonable, 
because  unprofitable,  complaint  would  be  vain,  be- 
cause fortune  and  fate  are  deaf;)  yet  our  infirmity 
might  somewhat  excuse  that  idle  proceeding ;  but 

Matt.  z.  39,  since  not  a  sparrow  faUeth  to  the  ground^  not  a 

i-ukc  xxi.  hair  of  our  head  perisheth ;  nothing  at  all  passeth 
otherwise  than  by  the  voluntary  disposition  of  a  most 
wise  and  gracious  God;  since  he  doth  always  strictly 
view,  and  is  very  sensible  of  our  griefs,  yea  doth  in 
a  manner  sympathise  with  them,  (according  to  those 

Hos.  xi.  8.  pathetical  expressions  in  the  prophets  :  His  bowels 

mva>»  dSoVijToy,  oCScy  yap  rovrvy  rraOtplv  ^  .SejSoMOV,  &C.  Theod.  Ep.  14. 
S))erat  adversis,  inetuit  secundis. 
Alteram  sortem  bene  prsparatum  pectus.     Hvr.  Carm,  ii.  10. 
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Mfcm^^and  are  troubled;  his  heart  is  turned  within  SERM. 
him ;  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted :)  since     ^^'  - 
he  further  hath  by  promise  obliged  himself  to  care  Jer-  »»• 
Jhr  usy  to  support  and  succour  us ;  we  have  all  rea-i8a.iziii.  9, 
son  to  hope,  yea  firmly  to  believe,  (if  at  least  we  can  [^ke  xSi. 
find  in  our  hearts  to  hope  and  to  believe,)  that  we^^f^jj^^^ 
shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  good  and  expedient  for  us,  find  JJ,*"'^'  |*^* 
relief  and  ease ;  we  shall  have  that  evKoupov  B(/nO€iav,  >  P^t  ▼.  7. 
that  seasonable  succour,  of  which  the  apostle  to  the  xxxni.  5. 
Hebrews  speaketh. 

Hope  lieth  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst  condition 
that  can  be:   The  poor,  saith   Job's    friend,  hath  Job  v,  16. 
hope;  and  the  rich  can  have  no  more;  the  future 
being  equally  close  to  both,  the  one  can  have  no 
greater  assurance  to  keep  what  he  hath,  than  the 
other  hath  to  get  what  he  needeth ;  yea  clearly  the 
poor  hath  the  advantage  in  the  case ;  for  God  hath 
more  declared,  that  he  will  relieve  the  poor  man's 
want,  than  that  he  will  preserve  the  rich  man's  store : 
if  then  we  have  in  every  condition  a  hope  present  to 
us,  why  do  we  grieve  as  those  who  have  no  hope  ?  *  ''^*"-  '^• 
having  ever  ready  the  best  anchor  that  can  be  to  rest  Heb.  vi.  19. 
upon,  (for  in  this  rolling  sea  of  human  affairs  there 
is  no  firmer  anchor  than  hope,)  why  do  we  let  our 
minds  be  tossed  with  discontentful  solicitudes  and 
fears  ?  why  do  we  not  rather,  as  the  apostle  enjoin- 
eth,  r^oice  in  hope,  than  grieve  out  of  despair  ?  why  Rom.  xU. 
do  we  not,  as  the  prophet  adviseth,  hope  and  wait  umsw.  36. 
quietly  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  ?  The  effect 
of  so  reposing  ourselves  for  the  future  on  God's  pro- 
vidence would  be  perfect  content  and  peace,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  prophet,  J^ou  wilt  keep  him  e»isa.xxTi.3. 
perfect  peace,  whose  mi?id  is  stayed  on  thee ;  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  thee ;  and  that  of  the  Wise  Man, 

H  h  4 
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SERM.  A  patient  man  will  bear  Jbr  a  timet  andafterwafd$ 

'  ^^'    Joy  ^haU  spring  up  unto  him. 

Ecd.  i.  23.  The  truth  is,  and  it  seemeth  very  observable,  in 
order  to  our  purpose,  that  most  discontent  ariseth, 
not  from  the  sense  of  incumbent  evil,  but  from  sus- 
picion, or  fear  of  somewhat  to  come ;  although  God 
at  present  dispenseth  a  competency  of  food  and  rai- 
ment, although  we  are  in  a  tolerable  condition,  and 
feel  no  extremity  of  want  or  pain,  yet,  not  descrying 
the  way  of  a  fliture  provision  for  us,  answerable  to 
our  desires,  we  do  trouble  ourselves ;  which  demean- 
our implieth  great  ignorance  and  infidelity^:  we 
think  God  obliged  in  kindness,  not  only  to  bestow 
upon  us  what  is  needful  in  its  season,  but  to  furnish 
us  with  stores,  and  allow  us  securities ;  we  must  have 
somewhat  in  hand,  or  we  cannot  trust  him  for  the 
future:  this  is  that  which  our  Saviour  cautioneth 
against,  as  the  root  of  discontent  and  sign  of  diffi- 

Matt.vi.34.(lence;  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself; 
sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof:  an  advice 
no  less  pious,  than  manifestly  full  of  reason  and 
wisdom  :  for  what  a  palpable  folly  is  it  to  anticipate 
that  evil  which  we  would  avoid ;  then,  when  we 
earnestly  desire  to  put  off  sorrow,  to  pull  it  toward 
us ;  to  feel  that  mischief  which  possibly  shall  never 
be;  to  give  it  a  being  in  our  fancy  which'  it  may 
never  have  in  nature*^  ?  Could  we  follow  this  advice, 

(TVfA^ffOfAtyay  t^  A^fuov  vjhi  KapxoZaOat  koI  KOirreffBai,  Chrys,  ad 
Stagir.  2. 

<^  Calamitosus  est  animus  futuri  anxius,  et  ante  miseriani  miser. 
Sen,  Ep,  18. 

Ne  sis  miser  ante  tempus  j  cum  ilia  qua  imminentia  expavisti. 
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never  resenting  evils  before  they  come,  never  pre-  SERM. 
judging  about  future  events  against  God's  providence  * 
and  our  own  quiet;  constantly  depending  on  the 
Divine  care  for  us;  not  taking  false  alarms,  and 
trembling  at  things  which  shall  never  come  near  us; 
not  being  disturbed  with  panic  fears ;  no  discontent 
could  ever  sieze  upon  us:  for  the  present  is  ever 
supportable ;  our  mind  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  pangs  of  a  transitory  moment. 

If  we  need  further  encouragement  for  application  Lam.iii.25. 
of  this  remedy,  we  have  manifold  experiments  to^^'^i^^^ 
assure  its  virtue :   as    there  are  innumerable  pro-p^.xxv.3. 
mises  that  none  who  hope  in  Grod   shall  be  dis- ?'^*^"-.  9- 
appointed ;  so  there  are  many  illustrious  examples  2  chron. 
of  those,  whom  Grod  hath  in  remarkable  manner  and  Ezrlriii/aa. 
wonderful  measure  relieved  from  wants  and  dis-^cSoii.^ 
tresses,  raising  them  out  of  deepest  poverty,  con- *^*  *• 
tempt,  and  worldly  wretchedness,  into  most  eminent 
degrees  of  wealth  and  prosperity  :  Look^  saith  the  EgcI.  ii.  10. 
Hebrew  Sage,  into  the  ancient  generations^  and  see; 
Who  hath   trusted  in  the  Lordj  and  hath  been 
ashamed  f    Or  who  hath  ahiden  in  his  Jear^  and 
hath  been  forsaken  f  Or  who  hath  invoked  him, 
and  he  did  overlook  {or  despise)  him  ?  If  we  look 
into  those  generations,  we  may  there  find  Joseph, 
out  of  slavery  and  out  of  prison,  advanced  to  be  the 
chief  go^rnor  of  a  most  flourishing  kingdom:  Moses, 
from  an  exile  and  a  vagrant,  made  the  redeemer  and 
commander  of  a  populous  nation :  Job,  out  of  ex- 

forta5se  nunquam  ventiira  sint,  certe  nondum  veoeriDt,  &c.  Sen, 
Ep.  13. 

Quod  jiivat  dolori  suo  occurrere  ?  satis  cito  dolebis  cum  ve- 
nerit.    Ibid, 

Quoties  incerta  erunt  maria,  tibi  fave.  Ibid, 
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SERM.  treme  poverty  and  disgrace,  restored  to  be  in  wealth 
^^'     and  honour  twice  greater  than  the  greatest  men  iff 

iohxVxuio, the  East:  Daniel,  out  of  captivity  and  persecution, 
become  president  of  the  greatest  monarchy  on  earth: 
David,  raised  out  of  great  meanness  to  highest  dig- 
nity, restored  out  of  extreme  straits  into  a  most 
prosperous  state ;  according  to  those  words  of  ad- 

Pni.  izzi.  miration  and  acknowledgment :  O  what  great  tnm- 

zTiuf  36^^'  ^^^  ^^^  (adversities  hast  thou  shewed  me ;  and  yet 
didst  thou  turn  and  refresh  me^  yea  and  brought- 
est  me  from  the  deep  of  the  earth  again :  thou  hast 
brought  me  to  great  honour,  and  comforted  me  on 
every  side.  Thus  hath  Grod  eminently  done  with 
divers ;  thus  we  may  be  assured  that  he  will  do 
competently  with  us,  if  with  the  like  faith  and  pa- 
tience we  do,  as  they  did,  rely  and  wait  upon  him. 

6.  But  further,  imagine  or  suppose  that  our  con- 
dition (so  irksome  to  us  at  present)  will  certainly 
hold  on  to  the  utmost ;  yet  consider  also  that  it 
soon  will  cease,  and  change  of  itself :  since  we  are 
mortal,  our  evils  cannot  be  perpetual,  we  cannot 
long  be  infested  with  them. 

As  it  may  debase  and  imbitter  all  the  prosperity 
in  the  world,  to  consider  that  it  is  very  fading  and 
short-lived ;   that  its  splendour  is  but  a  blaze,  its 

Ecci.  vii.  6.  pleasure  but  a  flash,  its  joy  but  as  the  crackling  of 
thorns ;  so  it  should  abate  and  sweeten  any  adver- 
sity, to  remember  that  it  is  passing  away,  and  sud- 
denly will  be  gone^.  Put,  I  say,  the  worst  case  that 
can  be  :  that  it  were  certainly  determined,  and  we 
did  as  certainly  know  it,  that  those  things  which 
cause  our  displeasure  should  continue  through  our 

^  (Psal.  xxvii.  13.)  I  had  fainted,  if  I  had  not  believed  to  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
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whole  life ;  yet  since  our  life  itself  will  soon  be  spun  S£RM. 
out,  and  with  it  all  our  worldly  evils  will  vanish,     ^^' 
why  are  we  troubled  ?    What  is  said  of  ourselves 
must  in  consequence  be  truly  applied  to  them :  They  \  chron. 
flee  like  a  shadow^  and  co7itinue  not;  they  are  winds  ^' uztUL 
passing  and  coming  not  again ;  they  are  ^opoursj^-^^^^^ 
appearifig  Jbr  a  little  time,  and  then  vanishing 
away ;  they  wither  like  grass,  and  fade  away  as  a  iv'xc.  5. 
leaf  I  they  may  die  before  us,  they  cannot  outlive  xl^6.  ^'  * 
us ;  our  life  is  but  a  handbreadth :  and  can  then  Pi.  xznx. 
our  evils  have  any  vast  bulk  ?  Our  age  is  as  no^  omnia  bre- 
thingy  and  can  any  crosses  therein  be  then  any  great blSa^ewe" 
matter  ?  How  can  any  thing  so  very  short  be  very  ^^ 
intolerable  ?  It  is  but  ixiyov  apn  Awr^evrc^,  being,  as  magna. 
St.  Peter  speaketh,  a  little  while  yet  aggrieved;  it,  Pcti.6. 
is  but  fjuxpav  oaov  o<roVf  a  small  quantity^  whatever  it 
be,  of  time,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith,that 
we  need  patience ;  it  is  but  to  vapavriKa  €\cuf>pov  r^^  Heb.  x.  36, 
SXnl^co^,  an  affliction  for  a  present  moment;  anda^r.iF.17. 
therefore,  as  St.  Paul  intimateth,  Ught  and  inconsi- 
derable, that  we  are  to  undergo.     We  have  but  a 
very  narrow  strait  of  time  to  pass  over,  but  we  shall 
land  on  the  firm  and  vast  continent  of  eternity ;  when 
we  shall  be  freed  from  all  the  troublesome  agitations, 
from  all  the  perilous  storms,  from  all  the  nauseous 
qualms  of  this  navigation ;  death  (which  may  be  very 
near,  which  cannot  be  far  off)  is  a  sure  haven  from 
all  the  tempests  of  life,  a  safe  refuge  from  all  the  per- 
secutions of  the  world,  an  infallible  medicine  of  all  the 
diseases  of  our  mind  and  of  our  state :  it  will  enlarge 
us  from  all  restraints,  it  will  discharge  all  our  debts, 
it  will  ease  us  from  all  our  toils,  it  will  stifle  all  our 
cares,  it  wiU  veil  all  our  disgraces  ;  it  will  still  all  our 
complaints,  and  bury  all  our  disquiets ;  it  will  wipe 
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SERM.  all  tears  from  our  eyes,  and  banish  all  sorrow  from 
^^'  our  hearts  :  it  perfectly  will  level  all  conditiani,  set- 
ting the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  wise 
and  ignorant,  all  together  upon  even  ground^;  smo- 
thering all  the  pomp  and  glories,  swallowing  all  the 
wealth  and  treasures  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  but  holding  out  a  while,  and  aU 
our  molestation,  of  its  own  accord,  will  expire :  time 
certainly  will  cure  us;  but  it  is  better  that  we 
should  owe  that  benefit  to  reason,  and  let  it  pre- 
sently comfort  us  ^ :  it  is  better,  by  rational  conside- 
ration, to  work  content  in  ourselves,  using  the  br^ 
vity  and  frailty  of  our  life  as  an  argument  to  sustain 
us  in  our  adversity,  than  only  to  find  the  end  there- 
of as  a  natural  and  necessary  means  of  evasion  from 
it. 

Serious  reflection  upon  our  mortality  is  indeed, 
upon  many  accounts,  a  powerful  antidote  against 
discontent ;  being  apt  to  extirpate  the  most  radical 
causes  thereof. 

Is  it  because  we  much  admire  these  worldly 
things  that  we  so  much  grieve  for  the  want  of 
them  ?  this  will  quell  that  admiration  ;  for  how  can 
we  admire  them,  if  we  consider  how  in  regard  to  us 
they  are  so  very  transitory  and  evanid  ?  How  can 
we  deem  them  much  worth  the  having,  when  we 
can  for  so  little  time  enjoy  them,  must  so  very  soon 
quite  part  from  them  ? 
1  John  ii.        How  can  we  dote  on  the  world,  seeing  the  world, 

'^  Id-of  X^P^  ot-vaaiy  virn^i  rt  kou  PaaiXtvci, 

noantq  ta-oi  yinvt^,  Phocyl. 
K  Kpurroy 

"O  fA^Kk€iq  Tf  x^ovy  x^p^i^^^^9  twTO  x^P^^^^»*  "^f  Xoy^.    Pint,  ad 

ApoU. 
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s  St.  John   saith,  paseeth  away^  and  the  desire  SERM. 
hereof.  ^^' 

How  can  we  value  any  worldly  glory,  since  aU  ^  Cor.  vu. 
he  glory  qf  nien  is,  as  St.  Peter  telleth  us,  as  the  Ecd.  i.  3, 
lower  qf  the  grass ;  since,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  i  Pet  ii.  24. 
tan  in  honour  abideth  not,  but  is  like  the  beasts  f jfbuudi!' 
hat  perish.  ^• 

How  can  we  set  our  heart  on  riches,  considering  Pror.xxvii. 
hat  riches  are  not  for  ever,  nor  can,  as  the  Wise  *^* "'  ^ 
dan  saith,  deliver  from  death ;  that,  as  St.  James 
dmonisheth.  The  rich  man  fadeth  in  his  ways ;Jtimesi.iM. 
hat  it  may  be  said  to  any  rich  man,  as  it  was  to 
dm  in  the  gospel.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  ^^Lukexii. 
hall  be  required  of  thee,  and  what  thou  hast  pre-^^' 
\ared  to  whom  shall  it  fall  ?  How  can  we  fancy 
ileasure,  seeing  it  is  but  Trpoa-Kcupo^  ancoKavtrig,  a  very  Heb. ».  35. 
emporary  fruition ;  seeing,  however  we  do  eat,  or  i  cor.  xv. 
Irink,  or  play,  it  foUoweth,  the  morrow  we  shall^  ' 
He? 

How  can  we  even  admire  any  secular  wisdom  and 
cnowledge,  seeing  that  it  is,  as  the  Psalmist  telleth 
is,  true  of  every  man,  that  his  breath  goeth  forth,  Ps.  xivi.  4. 
\e  returneth  to  his  earth,  in  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  perish ;  particularly  it  is  seen  that  wise  Ps.  ziiz.  10. 
men  die  no  otherwise   than   as   the  foolish  and 
brutish  person  perisheth ;  that,  as  Solomon  with 
regret  observed.  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  «or  EccLix.10. 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the' grave  whither  we 
we  going. 

Do  we  admire  the  condition  of  those,  who  upon 
the  stage  do  appear  in  the  state  of  kings,  do  act  the 
part  of  wealthy  men,  do  talk  gravely  and  wisely  like 
judges  or  philosophers  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  If  we  do 
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SERM.  not  admire  those  shadows  and  mockeries  of  state, 
^^'     why  do  we  admire  any  appearances  upon  this  theatre 
of  the  world,  which  are  scarce  a  whit  less  deoeitfiil 
or  more  durable  than  they  ? 

Is  it  an  envious  or  disdainful  regret  at  the  ad- 
vantages of  others  before  us  (of  others  perhaps  that 
are  unworthy  and  unfit,  or  that  are,  as  we  conceit, 
no  more  worthy  and  capable  than  ourselves)  that 
gnaweth  our  heart  ?   is   it  that  such  persons  are 
more  wealthy,  more  honourable,  in  greater  favour  or 
repute  than  we,  that  vexeth  us  ?  The  consideration 
how  little  time  those  slender  preeminences  will  last, 
may  (if  better  remedies  want  due  efficacy)  serve  to- 
ward rooting  out  that  disease :  the  Psalmist  doth  se- 
Ps.  xxzYii.  veral  times  prescribe  it :  Fret  not  thyself,  saith  he, 
*'  ^'        against  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou  envious  against 
the  workers  of  iniquity ;  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut 
down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb : 
P8.xiix.17.and  again.  Be  not  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich, 
and  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased;  for 
when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away,  his 
glory  shall  not  descefid  after  him :  and  he,  being 
fallen  into  this  scurvy  distemper,  did  follow  his  own 
Ps.  ixxiii.   prescription,  /  was,  saith  he,  envious  at  thefooUsh, 
'  '^'       when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked— — until 
I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  understood 
I  their  end;  surely  thou  didM  set  them  in  slippery 

places How  are  they  brought  into  desolation 

as  in  a  moment !  So  likewise  doth  Solomon  pre- 

Pror.  xxiii.  scribc  I  Let  not,  saith  he,  thine  heart  envy  sinners : 

*^' ^  '      why  not?   because  surely  there  is  an   end,  and 

thine  expectation  shall  ?iot  be  cut  off:  there  will  be 

a  close  of  his  undeserved  prosperity,  and  a  good  sue- 
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cess  to  thy  well-grounded  hope.     So  whatever  doth  SERM. 
breed  discontent,  the  reflection  upon  our  mortal  and     ^^' 
irail  state  will  be  apt  to  remove  it. 

It  was  that  which  comforted  Job,  and  fortified 
his  patience  under  so  grievous  pressures:  AU  Mejobxiv.14, 
days  if  my  appointed  time,  said  he,  I  will  wait  till^' 
my  change  come :  he  would  not  be  weary  while  he 
lived  of  his  afflictions,  because  the  days  of  man  areGcn.xiriu 
JeWy  and  full  of  trouble :  if  they  are  full  of  trouble  j  ^' 
and  that  be  a  saddening  consideration ;  yet  they  are 
feWj  and  that  maketh  amends,  that  is  comfortable. 

7. 1  add,  that  it  is  somewhat  consolatory  to  consi* 
der,  that  the  worse  our  condition  is  here,  the  better 
we  may  hope  our  future  state  will  be ;  the  more 
trouble  and  sorrow  we  endure,  the  less  of  worldly  sa- 
tisfaction we  enjoy  here,  the  less  punishment  we  have 
to  fear,  the  more  comfort  we  may  hope  to  find  here- 
after: for  a^  it  is  a  woful  thing  to  have  received 
our  portion  J  to  have  enjoyed  our  consolation  in  this 
life^  so  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  have  undergone  our 
pain  here.  A  purgatory  under  ground  is  probably  a 
fable  ;  but  a  purgatory  upon  earth  hath  good  foun- 
dations ;  God  is  wont  so  to  order  it,  that  all  men, 
that  especially  good  men,  shall  undergo  it :  for. 
What  son  is  there  whom  the  father  doth  not  Heb.  xii.  7. 
chasten  ?  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  2  Tim.  Hi. 
must  suffer  persecution.  '  ** 

8.  A  like  consolation  it  is  to  consider,  that  wealth 
and  prosperity  are  great  talents,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which  we  must  render  a  strict  account,  so 
that  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much  shall 
be  required;  so  that  they  are,  in  effect,  a  burden, 
from  which  poverty  includes  an  exemption :  for  the 
less  we  have,  the  less  we  have  to  do,  the  less  we  are 
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SERM.  responsible  for;  our  burden  is  smaller,  our  account 
will  be  more  easy. 

9.  I  shall,  in  reference  to  our  condition  and  the 
nature  of  those  things  which  cause  our  discontent, 
but   propose  one  consideration   more,  or  ask  one 

''"f"'**^*!!'*" question :  What  is  it  that  we  do  want,  or  wait  for? 

j^^fmirtUiitf  Is  it  any  good  we  want,  which  by  our  care  and  in- 

hJ!X^'*  dustry  we  can  procure ;  is  it  any  evil  that  afflicteth 

Mr 

2r^'fT#«f.  us>  which  by  the  like  means  we  can  evade  ?  If  it  be 
«,  r^f  Uy-  gQ^  ^jjy  tiieu  Jq  ^g  jjqIj  vigorously  apply  ourselves 

Umv.  to  the  business  ^  ;  why  do  we  not,  instead  of  idk 
24.  '  vexation  and  ineffectual  complaints,  use  the  means 
offered  for  our  relief?  Do  we  like  and  love  trouble? 
let  us  then  be  content  to  bear  it,  let  us  hug  it  and 
keep  it  close ;  if  not,  let  us  employ  the  forces  af- 
forded us  by  nature,  and  by  occasion,  to  repel  and 
remove  it. 

But  if  we  grieve  and  moan,  because  we  cannot 
obtain  some  good  above  our  reach,  or  not  decline 
some  unavoidable  evil,  what  do  we  thereby  but  pal- 
pably express  our  folly,  and  wilfully  heighten  our 
woe ;  adding  voluntary  displeasure  to  the  heap  of 
necessary  want  or  pain  ;  impressing  more  deeply  on 
ourselves  the  sense  of  them  ?  in  such  a  case  pa- 
tience is  instead  of  a  remedy ',  which  though  it  do 
not  thoroughly  cure  the  malady,  yet  it  somewhat  al- 
leviateth  it,  preventing  many  bad  symptoms,  and  as- 
suaging the  paroxysms  thereof^.     What  booteth  it 


*EcurBai  l\  irpcirei,  kuB'  otov  Suvtj.     Aur.  Cariii. 

* Levins  fit  patientia 

Quicqiiid  corrigere  est  nefas.  Hor, 
^  Animus  aequus  optimum  est  serumtiie  condimentum.     Plant, 
Rud, 
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to  wince  and  kick  against  our  fortune  ?  to  do  so  SERM. 
wHl  inflame  us,  and  make  us  foam,  but  will  not  re-     ^^' 
lieve  or  ease  us  :  if  we  cannot  get  oiit  of  the  net  or 
the  cage,  to  flutter  and  flounce- will  do  nothing  but 
batter  and  bruise  us  L 

But  further,  to  allay  our  discontents,  let  us  con- 
sider the  world,  and  general  state  of  men  here. 

1.  Look  first  upon  the  world,  as  it  is  commonly 
managed  and  ordered  by  men :  thou  perhaps  art  dis- 
pleased, that  thou  dost  not  prosper  and  thrive  there- 
in ;  that  thou  dost  not  share  in  the  goods  of  it ; 
that  its  accommodations  and  preferments  are  aU 
snapt  from  thee ;  that  thy  pretences  are  not  satis- 
fied, and  thy  designs  fail :  this  thou  dost  take  to  be 
somewhat  hard  and  unequal,  and  therefore  art 
grieved.  But  if  thou  ail  wise,  thou  shouldst  not 
wonder;  if  thou  art  good,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
vexed  hereat :  for  thou  hast  not,  perhaps,  .any  capa- 
city for  this  world ;  thy  temper  and  disposition  are 
not  framed  to  suit  with  its  way ;  thy  principles  and 
rules  do  clash  with  it,  thy  resolutions  and  designs 
do  not  well  comport  with  prosperity  here;  thou 
canst  not  or  wilt  not  use  the  means  needful  to  com- 
pass worldly  ends :  thou  perhaps  hast  a  meek,  quiet, 
modest,  sincere,  steady  disposition ;  thou  canst  not 
be  pragmatical  and  boisterous,  eager  and  fierce,  im- 
portunately troublesome,  intolerably  confident,  unac- 
countably versatile  and  various :  thou  hast  certain 

radriji  KapTcovfJitBa  vapafAvBiav,  AXXa  Koi  iiftrilvofAfv  ra  httvd.     Chrys. 
'Aifbp,  3. 

/Si^OKrai,  KOki  irapofwouo'i  tSv  tkw  x\¥  ifytfjuiya,  Theod.  Ep.  15. 
BABROW,  VOL.  II.  11 
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SERM.  pedantic  Dotions  about  right  and  wrong,  certain  ro- 
^^'     mantic  fancies  about  another  world,  (unlilce  to  this,) 
which  thou  dost  stiffly  adhere  to,  and  which  have  an 
influence  upon  thy  -actions :  thou  hast  a  squeamish 
conscience,  which  cannot  relish  this,  cannot  digest 
that  advantageous  course  of  proceeding ;  a  scrupu- 
lous humour,  that  hampereth  thee,  and  curbeth  thee 
from  attempting  many  things  which  would   serve 
thy  purpose ;  thou  hast  a  spice  of  silly  generosity, 
which  malceth  divers  profitable  ways  of  acting  (such 
as  forging  and  feigning,  supplanting  others  by  de- 
traction and  calumny,  soothing  and  flattering  people) 
to   be   below   thee,   and   unworthy  of  thee;   thou 
thinkest  thyself  obliged,  and  art  peremptorily  re- 
solved to  observe  strict  rules  of  justice,  of  humanity, 
of  charity,  to  speak  as  thou  meanest,  to  do  as  thou 
wouldest  be  done  to,  to  wrong  no  man  anywise,  to 
consider  and  tender  the  case  of  other  men  as  thine 
own  :  thy  designs  are  honest  and  moderate,  condu- 
cible  to  (or  at  least  consistent  with)  the  public  good, 
injurious   or  hurtful  to  no  man ;  thou  carriest  on 
thy  designs   by  fair  ways,  by  a  modest  care  and 
harmless  diligence ;  nor  canst  be  drawn  to  use  any 
other,  how  seemingly  needful  soever,  which  do  sa- 
vour of  fraud,  violence,  any  sort  of  wrong  or  base- 
ness :  thou  hast  an  honest  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
mind,  which  will  not  let  thee  condescend  to  use  those 
sly  tricks,  crooked  ways  and  shifts,  which  commonly 
are  the  compendious  and  most  effectual  ways  of  ac- 
complishing designs  here :   thou  art,  in  fine,  (like 
Helvidius  Priscus,)  in  thy  dealings  and  proceedings, 
pervicax  recti,  wilfully  and  peevishly  honest :  such 
an  one  perhaps  thou  art,  and  such  is  thy  way ;  and 
canst  thou  hope  to  be  any  body,  or  get  any  thing 
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here?   shall  such  a  superstitious  fop,  such  a  con- SERM. 
scientious  simpleton,  such  a  bashful  sneaksby,  so  fan-    ^^ 
tastic  a  philosopher,  pretend  to  any  thing  here  ?  No : 
thou  art  here  piscis  in  arido,  quite  out  of  thy  ele-T««-^/W 
nent ;  this  world  is  not  for  thee  to  thrive  in.  lli^lTt^^ 

This  world  is  for  worldlings  to  possess  and  enjoy :  **j  J^  '^ 
Tt  was,  say  the  Rabbins,  made  for  the  presumptu-'JJf^'. 
ms;  and  although  God  did  not  altogether  design  it  for  >«'''^'^'«'- 
.hem,  yet  men  have  almost  made  it  so :  they  are  best  63. ' 
|ualified  to  thrive  in  it,  who  can  lustily  bustle  and 
icramble ;  who  can  ^ercely  swa^erjandJjxflCuttho 
»n  fawn ;  who  can  wind  and  wriggle  like  a  serpent ; 
vho  can  finely^o^  and  gloze ;  who  can  neatly  shuffle  Quod  fadi- 
md  juggje ;  who  can  shrewdly  overreach  and  under-  \^^^  p^I 
nine  others ;   those  slippery,  wily  artists,  who  can  ndus  tonoi 
^eer  any  whither  with  any  wind ;  those  men  of  im-  ^t  modcstos 
iregnable  confidence,  who  can  insist  upon  any  pre-  Tac,  huu 
ences:   who  can  be  indefatigably  and  irresistibly 
irgent,  nor  will  be  repulsed  or  baffled  by  any  means  ; 
hose  who  have  a  temper  so  lax  and  supple,  that 
hey  can  bend  it  to  any  compliance  advantageous  to 
hem ;  who  have  a  spirit  so  limber,  that  they  can 
tretch  it  any  whither ;  who  have  face  enough,  and 
onscience  little  enough  to  do  any  thing ;  who  have 
10  certain  principles,  but  such  as  will  sort  with  their 
nterests;  no  rules  but  such  Lesbian  and  leaden  ones/E^ii^Anrf 
hat  easily  may  be  accommodated  to  their  purposes  ;J,^f3*^J^^ 
?'hose  designs  all  tend  to  their  own  private  advan-  "J^J^f'l^  |j 
age,  without  any  regard  to  the  public,  or  to  the  ^7^«»  '^» 
ood  of  others;  who  can  use  any  means  conducible\<ru/;  ^rt 
3  such  designs,  boggling  at  nothing  which  serveth  mX\\\!'' 
heir  purpose ;  not  caring  what  they  say,  be  it  true  ^^* 
r  false ;  what  they  do,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  so  it 
^m  profitable:   this   is  called  wisdom,  prudence, 

li  2 
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SERM.  dexterity,  ability,  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the 

^^'     world,  and  I  know  not  what  beside;  in  the  scriptnie, 

the  wisdom  of  the  worlds  and  of  the  Jlesh,  craft, 

guile,  deceit,  tcv/Sefa,  &c.   For  such  persons  it  is  to 

Psai.  ixxiii.  flourish   in   this  world :  Behold,   these,   saith  the 

»a>5»7-    psgimigt^  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the 

world,  and  who  increase  in  riches ;  they  are  not  in 
trouble  as  other  men ;  neither  are  they  plagued  Hie 
other  men.  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness:  they 
Juive  more  than  heart  could  wish :  they  it  is  who 
love  the  world,  who  seek  it,  who  study  and  labour 
for  it,  who  spend  all  their  time,  and  employ  all  their 
I  John  ii.  care  about  it ;  and  is  it  not  fit  they  should  have  it  ? 
Is  it  not  a  pity  they  should  miss  it  ?  Is  it  not  natural, 
that  they  who  sow  to  thejlesh  should  reap  from  the 
flesh  ?  Should  not  they  who  use  the  proper  means 
obtain  the  end  ?  Should  not  they  arrive  at  the  place, 
who  proceed  in  the  direct  road  thither  ? 

But  for  thee,  who  canst  not  find  in  thy  heart  to 
use  the  means,  why  dost  thou  hope  to  compass  the 
end,  or  grieve  for  not  attaining  it  ?  Why  dost  thou 
blend  and  jumble  such  inconsistencies  together,  as 
the  eager  desires  of  this,  and  the  hopes  of  another 
world  ?  It  becometh  not  such  a  gallant  to  whine  and 
pule.  If  thou  wilt  be  brave,  be  brave  indeed ;  singly, 
and  thoroughly ;  be  not  a  double-hearted  mongrel ; 
think  not  of  satisfying  thy  mind,  and  driving  on 
other  interests  together ;  of  enjoying  the  conceit  of 
being  an  honest  man,  with  the  design  of  being  a  rich 
or  great  man ;  of  arriving  to  the  happiness  of  the 
other  world,  and  attaining  prosperity  in  this- 
Wouldest  thou  enjoy  both  these  ?  what  conscience 
is  there  in  that  ?  Leave  rather  this  world  unto  those 
who  are  more  fit  for  it,  who  seem  better  to  deserve 
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it,  who  venture  so  much,  and  take  such  pains  for  it;  SERM. 
do  not  go  to  rob  them  of  this  slender  reward  ;  but     ^^' 
with  content  see  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  hazard :  be  thou  satisfied  with  the  con- 
sequences of  thj  virtuous  resolutions  and  proceed- 
ings :  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  live  innocently, 
modestly,  and  conscientiously,  do  it,  and  be  satisfied ; 
spoil  not  thine  expectations  by  repining  at  the  want 
of  those  things,  which  thy  circumstances  render  in- 
compatible with  them :  follow  efiectually  the   holy 
patriarchs   and  apostles,  who,  without  regret,  for- 
sook all,  and  cheerfully  went  thither,  whither  con- 
science and  duty  called  them :  if  thou  art  not  willing 
to  do  so,  why  dost  thou  pretend  to  the  same  principles,  i  Cor.  x.  13. 
or  hope  for  the  like  rewards  ?  But,  leaving  the  con-il"^;^*^ 
sideration  of  the  world  as  man  hath  made  it,  con- Tj  ^s/*^*" 

sider  that  this  world  is  not,  in  its  nature,  or  design,  •'^^'^J:'* 

'  ^     (p-  '06.) 

a  place  of  perfect  ease  and  convenience,  of  pure  de-  chtys.  ad. 
light  and  satisfaction.     What  is  this  world  but  a  re-     ^' 
gion  of  tumult  and  trouble ;  a  theatre  of  vanity  and 
disasters ;  the  kingdom  of  care,  of  fear,  of  grief  and 
pain ;   of  satiety,  of  disappointment,  of  regret  and 
repentance  ?  we  came  not  hither  to  do  our  will,  or 
enjoy  our  pleasure ;  we  are  not  bom  to  make  laws  ©i  nff$$~ 
for  ourselves,  or  to  pick  our  condition  here :  no,  this  1*^*^1*^ 
world  is  a  place  of  banishment  from  our  first  country,  ^•'^'w,  *c. 

,  ,    Plut.  ad 

and  the  original  felicity  we  were  designed  to ;  this  Apoiion. 
life  is  a  state  of  travel  toward  another  better  country, 
and  seat  of  rest ;  and  well  it  is,  in  such  cases,  (well  it 
isy  I  say,  for  us,  as  exiles  and  travellers,)  if  we  can 
find  any  tolerable  accommodation,  if  we  can  make  any 
hard  shift :  it  should  not  be  strange  to  us,  if  in  this 
our  peregrination  we  do  meet  with  rough  passages, 

foul  ways,  hard  lodging,  scant  or  coarse  fare ;  if  we 

• 
1 1 
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SERM.  complain  of  such  things,  we  do  not  surely  consider 
•  where  we  are,  wheDce  we  came,  whither  we  are 
going ;  we  forget  that  we  are  the  sons  of  Adam,  the 
heirs  of  sin  and  sorrow,  who  have  forfeited  our  rest 
and  joy  upon  earth  ;  we  consider  not,  how  unavcnd- 
able  the  effects  are  of  that  fatal  condemnatioD  and 
curse,  which  followed  our  first  transgression;  we 
mind  not  that  the  perfection  and  purity  of  the  bless- 
ings we  have  lost  is  not  to  be  found  on  this  side  the 
celestial  paradise'".  This  world  is  purposely  made 
somewhat  unpleasant  to  us,  lest  we  should  overmuch 
delight  in  it,  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  wish  to 
set  up  our  rest  here,  and  say,  Bonum  est  esse  hk^ 
It  is  good  for  us  to  he  here. 

This  life  is  a  state  of  probation  and  exercise,  like 

to  that  (which  prefigured  and  represented  it)  of  God's 

Deut.  vui.  people  in  the  wilderness,  wherein  Grod  leadeth  us 

^^'  through  many  difficulties  and  hazards,  in  many  wants 

and  hardships,  to  humble  and  prove  uSy  in  order  to 

the  fitting  us  for  another  more  happy  state  ". 

No  temptation  therefore  (or  affliction)  can  seize 
•  nii^a^^jf  upon  uSf  hut  such  as  is  human  *  ;  that  is,  such  as  is 
xn^ifiifii  natural  and  proper  to  men:  it  is  the  consideration 
I'crrx.Ta.  which  St.  Paul  useth,  to  comfort  and  support  us  in 
^\llu-  ^^o"bles ;  and  a  plainly  good  one  it  is :  for  seeing 
ritrras  ^afri  man,  as  EHphaz  saith,  is  horn  to  trouhle  as  the 
&c.  sparks  fly  upward ;  that  nothing  is  more  natural  to 

v?d.  Mai.  any  thing,  than  trouble  is  to  us;  if  we  are  displeased 
2^^p? 244.  t'^^^'^with,  we  are  in  effect  displeased  that  we  are 

^  ^la  rovro  kou  0  Ocof  iifticovov  ipvaei,  Koi  fM^Byipoy  ^/amv  Toy  piw  xotc- 
(Ticci^a^ey,  tva  vao  irravBa  trwuBovfAeyot  dKixj/eu^y  iviBviMUftSif  lUKKwxvit  Xa- 
j3«/x€V  e/  yaf  vvv,  &c.   Chrys.  'AvSp.  5. 

"  hvyiCfivBai  "x^^  on  0  /iacv  tZv  ivdBXuv,  Koi  T»y  (rr€<f>a»w  Kcupoi,  0 
/xeXXvy  ccrrtv  aluv'  ruv  ht  ifaXaKT^Tuv  kcu  rSv  ihpvTuv  icapSv.     ChryS. 

ad  Stagir.  2. 
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men ;  it  implieth  that  we  gladly  would  put  off  our  SERM. 
nature,  and  cease  to  be  ourselves ;  we  grieve  that  we    ^^' 
are  come  to  live  in  this  world ;  and  as  well  might  it  was  the 
we  be  vexed  that  we  are  not  angels,  or  that  we  are  man  to  eat 
not  yet  in  heaven,  which  is  the  only  place  exempt  ^rt^^ 
from  inconveniences  and  troubles,  where  alone  ihere^^^^^J^  ^^ 
is  no  sorrow,  no  clamour,  no  pain.  S®**;  V*"-  *^- 

.         .  Eccl.  i.  14. 

It  hath  always  been,  and  it  will  ever  be,  an  uni-AUuTanity 
versal  complaint  and  lamentation,  that  the  life  ofS^nofspU 
man  and  trouble  are  individual  companions,  conti-  Apoc.  xzi. 
nually  and  closely  sticking  one  to  the  other;  that .^*  ^^^ ^^^^^ 
life  and  misery  are  but  several  names  of  the  same  ^•^  •*  ^'•»» 
thing ;  that  our  state  here  is  nothing  else  but  a  com-^^*. 
bination  of  various  evils,  (made  up  of  cares,  of  la^  s^f/t^u, 
hours,  of  dangers,  of  disappointments,  of  discords,  of  ^J^^^p^ 
disquiets,  of  diseases,  of  manifold  pains  and  sorrows ;)  Qo^dc^^'? 

*  ...  viTcre,  DI8I 

that  all  ages,  from  wailing  infancy  to  querulous  de-d|u  torqae- 
crepitness,  and  all  conditions,  from  the  careful  scep- 
tre to  the  painful  spade,  are  fraught  with  many  great 
inconveniences  peculiar  to  each  of  them  ;  that  all  the  nxiin  /»)» 
face  of  the  earth  is  overspread  with  mischiefs  as  with  l^J^rkuii 
a  general  and  perpetual  deluge ;  that  nothing  per-  h^^*' 
fectly  sound,  nothing  safe,  nothing  stable,  nothing 
serene  is  here  to  be  found :  this  with  one  sad  voice 
all  mankind  resoundeth  ;    this   our  poets  are  ever 
moanfully  singing,  this  our  philosophers  do  gravely 
inculcate ;  this  the  experience  of  all  times  loudly 
proclaimeth :  for  what  are  all  histories  but  continual 
registers  of  the  evils  incident  to  men  ?  what  do  they 
all  describe,  but  wars  and  slaughters,  mutinies  and 
seditions,  tumults  and  confusions,  devastations  and 
ruins  ?  What  do  they  tell  us,  but  of  men  furiously 
striving  together,  circumventing,  spoiling,  destrojring 
one  another  ?  what  do  we  daily  hear  reported,  but 

I  i  4 
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SBRM.  cruel  broils,  bloody  battles,  and  tragical  events;  gftat 
^^'  numbers  of  men  slain,  wounded,  hurried  into  capti- 
vity ;  cities  sacked  and  rased,  countries  harasaed  and 
depopulated;  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  over- 
turned ?  what  do  we  see  before  ui  but  men  carkinj^ 
toiling,  bickering ;  some  worn  out  with  labour,  some 
pining  away  for  want,  some  groaning  under  pain  ? 
And  amidst  so  many  common  miseries  and  misfiir- 
tunes,  in  so  generally  confused  and  dismal  a  state  of 
things,  is  it  not  ridiculously  absurd  for  us,  doth  it 
not  argue  in  us  a  prodigious  fondness  of  seIf-lo?e 
heinously  to  resent,  or  impatiently  to  bemoan  our 
particular  and  private  crosses  "  ?  May  not  reasonably 
that  expostulation  of  Jeremy  to  Baruch  reach  us  ? 

Jer.  xu.  4,  The  Lord  saith  thus ;  Behold^  that  which  I  haw 
buUt  I  will  break  down,  and  that  which  I  have 
planted  I  will  pluck  up,  even  this  whole  land. 
And  seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  i  seek 
them  not:  for^  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  on  all 
flesh. 

4.  Again,  if  we  more  closely  and  particularly  sur- 
vey the  states  of  other  men,  (of  our  brethren  every- 
where, of  our  neighbours  all  about  us,)  and  compare 
our  case  with  theirs,  our  condition  hardly  can  ap- 
pear to  us  so  bad,  but  that  we  have  many  consorts 
and  associates  therein  ;  many  as  ill,  many  far  worse 
bestead  than  ourselves.  How  many  of  our  brethren 
in  the  world  may  we  observe  conflicting  with  ex- 
treme penury  and  distress  ;   how  many  undergoing 

°  Ferre  quani  sortem  patiuntur  orones 
Nemo  recuset.         Sen.  Troad. 

Ideo  mihi  videtur  rerum  natune,  quod  gravissimutn  fecit,  com- 
mune fecisse,  ut  crudelitatem  fati  consolaretur  sequalitas.  Sen.  ad 
Polyb.  21. 
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itinual  hard  drudgeries  to  maintain  their  lives;  SERM. 

V  many  sorely  pinched  with  hunger  and  colff    ^^' 

V  many  tortured  with  grievous  sickness;  how 
ny  oppressed  with  debt;  how  many  shut  up 
ier  close  restraint ;  how  many  detained  in  hor- 
le  slavery  ;  how  many  by  the  wasting  rage  of  war 
ed  of  their  goods,  driven  from  their  homes,  dis- 
sessed  of  all  comfortable  subsistence  !  How  many, 
Qne,  passing  their  lives  in  all  the  inconveniences 
ude,  b^garly,  sordid,  and  savage  barbarism !  And 
0  of  us  have,  in  any  measure,  tasted  of  these,  or 
;fae  like  calamities  ?  Yet  are  these  sufferers,  all  of 
m,  the  same  in  nature  with  us ;  many  of  them 
reason,  as  humility,  as  charity  do  oblige  us  to  be- 
e)  deserve  as  well,  divers  of  them  much  better 
n  ourselves :  what  reason  then  can  we  have  to 
ceive  our  case  so  hard,  or  to  comjdain  thereof? 
Te  we  the  only  persons  exposed  to  trouble,  or  the 
^le  marks  of  adverse  fortune ;  could  we  truly  say 

h  the  prophet.  Behold^  if  there  he  any  sorrow  Lam.  i.  la. 
f  my  sorrow ;  we  might  seem  a  little  unhappy : 
since  we  have  so  much  good  company  in  our 
ceived  woe ;  since  it  is  so  ordinary  a  thing  to  be 
r  and  distressed ;  since  our  case  is,  as  the  poet 
Eiketh,  not  rare,  but  commonly  known,  trite,  and 
\wn  out  from  the  heap  of  lots  offered  to  men  by 
iune^ ;  since  pitiful  objects  do  thus  environ  and 
lose  us ;  it  is  plainly  reasonable,  humane,  and  just, 
t  we  should  without  murmuring  take  and  bear 


Nee  rara  videnius 


Quae  pateris :  casus  multis  hie  cognitus  ac  jam 

Tritus,  et  e  medio  fortunse  ductus  acervo.  Juv,  Sat.  xiii.  8. 

Te  nunc  delicias  extra  communia  censes 

Ponendnro,  &c.  Juv,  Sat,  xiii.  140. 
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SERNf.  pur  lot:  for  what  privilege  have  we  to  allege,  that 
^^'    %e  rather  than  others  should  be  untouched  by  the 
grievances  to  which  mankind  is  obnoxious  ?  Whence 
may  we  pretend  to  be  the  special  favourites,  minions, 
privadoes,  and  darlings  of  fortune  ?  Why  may  not 
God  well  deal  with  us  as  he  doth  with  other  men  ? 
what  grounds  have  we  to  challenge,  or  to  expect, 
that  he  should  be  partial  toward  us  ?  why  should  we 
imagine  that  he  must  continually  do  miracles  in  our 
behalf,  causing  aU  those  evils,  which  fall  upon  our 
neighbours  all  about,  to  skip  over  us,  bedewing  us, 
J11dg.vi.37.  like  Gideon's  ^ece,  with  plenty  and  joy,  while  all 
Daii.iii.  25.  the  earth  beside  is  dry ;  causing  us,  like  the  three 
children^  to  walk  in  this  wide  furnace,  unscorched 
and  unsinged  by  the  flames  encompassing  us  ?  Are 
we  not  men  framed  of  the  same  mould,  are  we  not 
sinners  guilty  of  like  offences,  with   the   meanest 
peasant,  the  poorest  beggar,  the  most  wretched  slave  ? 
if  so,  then  a  parity  of  fortune  with  any  men  doth 
become  us,  and  may  be  due  to  us ;  then  it  is  a  per- 
verse and  unjust  frowardness  to  be  displeased  with 
our  lot :  we  may,  if  we  please,  pity  the  common  state 
of  men,  but  we  cannot  reasonably  complain  of  our 
own ;  doing  so  plainly  doth  argue,  that  we  do  un- 
measurably  overprize  and  overlove  ourselves.  When 
once  a  great  king  did  excessively  and  obstinately 
grieve  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  a  philosopher,  observing  it,  told  him,  "  Tliat 
he  was  ready  to  comfort  him  by  restoring  her  to 
life,  supposing  only  that  he  would  supply  what  was 
"  needful  toward  the  performing  it."  The  king  said, 
"  He  was   ready  to  furnish  him  with  any  thing." 
The  philosopher  answered,  "  That  he  was  provided 
"  with  all  things  necessary,  except  one  thing:"  what 
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that  was  the  king  demanded;  he  replied,  That  j^SERM. 
he  would  upon  his  wife's  tomb  inscribe  the  names     ^^' 
if  three  persons^  who  never  mourned^  she  presently 
would  revive :  the  king,  after  inquiry,  told  the  phi- 
losopher. That  he  could  not  find  one  such  man : 
fVhy  then,  O  absurdest  of  all  men,  said  the  philo- 
sopher smiling,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  moan  as  if 
thou  hadst  alone  JaUen  into  so  grievous  a  case ; 
whena^  thou  canst  not  find  one  person  that  ever 
was  free  from  such  domestic  cfffliction  ^  ?  So  might 
the  naming  one  person,  exempted   from  inconve- 
niences, like  to  those  we  undergo,  be  safely  proposed 
to  us  as  a  certain  cure  of  ours ;  but  if  we  find  the 
condition  impossible,  then  is  the  generality  of  the 
case  a  sufficient  ground  of  content  to  us ;  then  may  n^^ir^^fi 
we,  as  the  wise  poet  adviseth,  solace  our  own  evils\ri^U 
hy  the  evils  of  others,  so  frequent  and  obvious  to  '^J;^  ^** 
us. 

5.  We  are  indeed  very  apt  to  look  upward  toward  NuIH  ad  a- 
those  few,  who,  in  supposed  advantages  of  life,  (in  denti'^r* 
wealth,  dignity,  or  reputation,)  do  seem  to  transcend,  s^d^im 
or  to  precede  us,  grudging  and  repining  at  their  for-"'-^!* 
tune;  but  seldom  do  we  cast  down  our  eyes  on  those 
innumerably  many  good  people,  who  lie  beneath  us  in 
all  manner  of  accommodations^  pitying  their  mean  or 
hard  condition ' ;  like  racers,  we  look  forward,  and 
pursue  those  who  go  before  us^  but  reflect  not  back- 
ward, or  consider  those  who  come  behind  us :  two 

ovfjutXeuceUf  I  /xiglc  tva  tSv  vwTCOTt  yfyovhuy  cifMipoif  otifgiu  vdBovq  c^o^v 
tifKiy,     Jul.  £p.  38. 

*  — Neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbee  coinparet,  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret : 
Ut  cum  carceribus,  &c.     Hor.  Sat.  1 . 
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SERM.  or  three  outshining  us  in  some  slender  piece  of  pro- 
_j2__sperit7  doth  raise  dissatisfaction  in  us;  while  the 
doleful  state  of  miUions  doth  little  affect  us  with  any 
regard  or  compassion:  hence  so  general  discontent 
springeth,  hence  so  few  are  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition %  an  epidemical  eyesore  molesting  every  man : 
for  there  is  no  man,  of  whatsoever  condition,  who  is 
not  in  some  desirable  things  outstripped  by  others ; 
none  is  so  high  in  fortune,  but  another,  in  wit  or 
wisdom,  in  health,  or  strength,  or  beauty,  in  reputa- 
tion or  esteem  of  men,  may  seem  to  excel  him :  he 
therefore  looking  with  an  evU  or  envious  eye  on 
such  persons,  and  with  senseless  disr^ard  passing 
over  the  rest  of  men,  doth  easily  thereby  lose  his 
ease  and  satisfaction  from  his  own  estate :  whereas 
if  we  would  consider  the  case  of  most  men,  we 
should  see  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
own ;  if  we  would  a  little  feel  the  calamities  of  our 
neighbours,  we  should  little  resent  our  own  crosses ; 
a  kindly  commiseration  of  others'  more  grievous 
disasters  would  drown  the  sense  of  our  lesser  disap- 
pointments. 

If  with  any  competent  heedfulness  we  view  per- 
sons and  things  before  us,  we  shaU  easily  discern, 
that  what  absolutely  seemeth  great  and  weighty  is 
indeed  comparatively  very  small  and  light ;  that 
things  are  not  so  unequally  dispensed,  but  that  we 
have  our  full  share  in  good,  and  no  more  than  our 

"  Inde  fit  ut  nemo,  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 
Dicat,  fcc  Hot,  Sat.  i. 

Si  vis  gratus  esse  ad  versus  Deos,  et  ad  versus  vitam  tuam,  cogita 
quam  multos  antecesseris.   Sen.  Ep.  15. 

Nunquam  erit  felix,  quern  torquebit  felicior.    Sen.  de  Ira,  iii. 
31.    Vid.  ib. 
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part  in  evil  ^;  that  Socrates  had  reason  to  suppose,  SERM. 
that,  |jf  we  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  all    ^^' 
our  mishaps^  so  that  each  should  receive  his  por-  e<  ^ynAy- 
Hon  qf  them,  gladly  the  most  would  take  up  their*^'' 


»tU9  vmt 


own,  and  go  their  ways ;  that  consequently  it  isY,''J^'{/,l. 
both  iniquity  and  folly  in  us  to  complain  of  our}][J|^y^^]J^_ 

lot.  itUatr^ 

6.  If  even  we  would  take  care  diligently  to  com-  •»r«»  x«. 
pare  our  state  with  the  state  of  those  whom  we  are  k^xlw, 
apt  most  to  admire  and  envy,  it  would  afford  matter  ^"^^  ^^"' 

,  Magna  ser* 

of  consolation  and  content  unto  us.     What  is  the  vitas  est 
state  of  the  greatest  persons,  (of  the  world's  princes  SS^^c.'" 
and  grandees,)  what  but  a  state  encompassed  with  |^^'^,^^* 
snares  and  temptations  numberless ;  which,  without 
extreme  caution  and  constancy,  force  of  reason,  and 
command  of  all  appetites  and  passions,  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  seldom  are  ?  What  but  a  state  of  pom- 
pous trouble,  and  gay  servility ;  of  living  in  conti- 
nual noise   and   stir,  environed  with   crowds  and 
throngs  ;  of  being  subject  to  the  ui^ency  of  business 
and  the  tediousness  of  ceremony ;  of  being  abused 
by  perfidious  servants  and  mocked  by  vile  flatterers ; 
of  being  exposed  to  common  censure  and  obloquy, 
to  misrepresentation,  misconstruction,  and  slander ; 
having  the  eyes  of  all  men  intent  upon  their  actions, 
and  as  many  severe  judges  as  watchful  spectators  of 
them ;  of  being  accountable  for  many  men's  faults, 
and  bearing  the   blame  of  all  miscarriages  about 
them ;  of  being  responsible,  in  conscience,  for  the 
miscarriages  and  mishaps  which  come  from  the  in- 
fluence of  our  counsels,  our  examples,  &c.  of  being 
pestered  and  pursued  with   pretences,  with   suits, 

*  That  at  worst  we  are,  Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque 
priores.    Hor.  Epist,  ii.  2. 
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SBRM.  with  complaints,  the  necessary  result  wha«af  is  to 
*  displease  or  provoke  very  many,  to  oblige  or  satisfy 
very  few ;  of  being  frequently  engaged  in  resent- 
ments of  ingratitude,  of  treachery,  of  n^lects,  of  de- 
fects in  duty,  and  breaches  of  trust  toward  them ; 
of  being  constrained  to  comply  with  the  humours 
and  opinion  of  men ;  of  anxious  care  to  keep,  and 
jealous  fear  of  losing  all ;  of  danger,  and  being  oh* 
jected  to  the  traitorous  attempts  of  bold  malecon- 
tents,  of  fierce  zealots,  and  wild  fanatics ;  of  want- 
ing  the  most  solid  and  savoury  comforts  of  life^ 
true  friendship,  free  conversation,  certain  leisure,  pri- 
vacy, and  retiredness,  for  enjoying  themselves,  their 
time,  their  thoughts,  as  they  thinkgood ;  of  satiety, 
and  being  cloyed  with  all  sorts  of  enjoyments :  in 
fine,  of  being  paid  with  false  coin  for  all  their  cares 
and  pains,  receiving  for  them  scarce  any  thing  more 
but  empty  shows  of  respect,  and  hollow  acclamations 
of  praise  ^ ;  (whence  the  Psalmist  might  well  say, 
Psai.  ixii.  9.  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity^  and  men  of 
high  degree  a  lie ;  a  lie,  for  that  their  state  cheateth 
us,  appearing  so  specious,  yet  being  really  so  incon- 
venient and  troublesome.)  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
greatest  men ;  such  as  hath  made  wise  princes 
weary  of  themselves,  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  if 
men  knew  the  weight  of  a  crown,  none  would  take 
it  up  " ;  apt  to  think  with  pope  Adrian,  who  made 

^  Personata  felicitas.    Sen,  Ep,  80. 

Adulandi  certamen  est,  et  iinum  omnium  amicoram 

oflicium,  una  contentto  quid  blandissime  fisillat.  Sen.  de  Bene/,  vi. 
30. — Vid.  optime  disserentem. — Vid.  et  de  Clem.  i.  19. — Et  ad 
l*olyb.  26. 

"  Autigonus.  Nescitis  amici,  quid  mali  sit  imperare,  &c.  Sa' 
turn,  apud  Vopisc. 
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this  epitaph  for  himself:  Here  lieth  Adrian  the  SERM. 
Sixthj  who  thought  nothing  in  his  life  to  have  he^     ^^' 
fallen  him  more  unhappy,  than  that  he  ruled  ^ : 
such,  in  fine,  their  state,  as  upon  due  consideration 
vire  should,  were  it  ofiered  to  our  choice,  never  em- 
brace ;  such  indeed,  as  in  sober  judgment,  we  cannot  Nihu  aiffi- 
prefer  before  the  most  narrow  and  inferior  fortune :  bcne"impe^ 
how  then  can  we  reasonably  be  displeased  with  our^^^^JJ" 
condition,  when  we  may  even  pity  emperors  ^nd^^^P^^^ 
kings,  when,  in  reality,  we  are  as  weU,  perhaps  are 
much  better,  than  they  ? 

7.  Further,  it  may  induce  and  engage  us  to  be 
content,  to  consider  what  commonly  hath  been  the 
lot  of  good  men  in  the  world:  we  shall,  if  we  survey 
the  histories  of  all  times,  find  the  best  men  to 
have  sustained  most  grievous  crosses  and  troubles^; 
scarce  is  there  in  holy  scripture  recorded  any  per- 
son eminent  and  illustrious  for  goodness,  who  hath 
not  tasted  deeply  of  wants  and  distresses.  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithful^  and  especial  friend  of 
Godj  was  called  oufe^of  his  country,  and  from  his 
kindred,  to  wander  in  a  strange  land,  and  lodge  in 
tents,  without  any  fixed  habitation.  Jacob  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  slavish  toil,  and  in  his  old 
age  was  in  reflection  upon  his  life  moved  to  say, 
that  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage  had  been  few  and  GtmiyW.^. 
evil.     Joseph  was  maligned  and  persecuted  by  his 

'  Hie  situs  est  Adrianus  VI.  qui  nihil  sibi  in  vita  infelicius 
duxit,  quam  quod  imperavit.    Ltid.  Guicciard.  P.  Jovius  in  vit. 

y  Consider  what  calamities  great,  powerful,  glorious  men  have 
endured;  Cixbsus,  Polycrates,  Pompey,  &c.    Sen.  de  Ira,  iii.  25. 

Oft  rSif  'EXXijyo^y  aptatoi  vtvia  tiit^wf  napa  icayra  rhv  /9/oy.  (Aristldes, 
Phocion,  Epaininondas,  Pelopidas.)  ^l.  xi.  9,  11,  43.  Lama- 
chus,  Socrates^  Ephialtes,  Abel^  Noe,  &c.    Chrys,  torn.  vi.  p.  107. 
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S£RM.  brethren,  sold  away  for  a  slave,  slandered  for  a  most 
^^'  heinous  crime,  thrust  into  a  grievous  prison,  where 
TNd,cv,is,  kisjeet  were  hurt  with  fetters^  and  his  soul  came 
0»  ii^Puxii  into  iron.  Moses  was  forced  to  fly  away  for  his  life, 
Somites,  to  becomc  a  vagabond  in  a  foreign  place,  to  feed 
^M,  Pho-  sheep  for  his  livelihood ;  to  spend  afterward  the  best 
doD,  &c    Qf  ijis  ijfg  in  contesting:  with  an  obstinately  perverse 

Magnum  ^  ^  ^    *^ 

ezempium  princc,  and  in  leading  a  mistrustful,  refractory,  mu- 

nUi  mala       ,  inn  *•  «  « 

fortananoatinous  pcoplc,  for  forty  ycars  time,  through  a  vast 
vi^.  chiys.  and  wild  desert.  Job,  what  a  stupendous  heap  of 
^"p/j^^l"' mischiefs  did  together  fall  and  lie  heavy  upon  him! 
et  tom.  vi.  ^  J^u  writest  bitter  things  against  me,  he  might 
107.  well  say.)  David,  how  often  was  he  plunged  in 
1  Sam.'  saddest  extremity,  and  reduced  to  the  hardest  shifts; 
"^**  *®*  being  hunted  like  a  partridge  in  the  wilderness  bj 
an  envious  master,  forced  to  counterfeit  madness  for 


•  i>:<'i»;<r.-i 


his  security  among  barbarous  infidels;  dis] 
of  his  kingdom,  and  persecuted  by  his  own  most  fa- 
voured son;  deserted  by  his  servants,  reproached 
and  scorned  by  his  subjects^!  Elias  was  driven  long 
to  sculk  for  his  life,  and  to  shift  for  his  livelihood  in 
the  wilderness.  Jeremy  was  treated  as  an  impostor 
and  a  traitor,  and  cast  into  a  miry  dungeon  \,  finding 
matter  from  his  sufferings  for  his  doleful  lamenta- 

Lam.  iii.  i.tions,  and  having  thence  occasion  to  exclaim,  I  am 
the  man  that  have  seen  affliction  hy  the  rod  ofhii 

AcisYiis^'Wrath,  &c.     Which  qf  the  prophets  were  not  per- 


I  Cor.  iv.   secuted  and  misused  ?  as  St.  Stephen  asked.     The 
apostles  were  pinched  with  all  kinds  of  want,  ha- 

^'  Ni/y  Kcti  Ttakai  c£   ov  y€ylvcLffky  atfdpomoi  amavn^  01  tf  %(f  ^tkin  r^ 
in  Mart.  Mgypt,  t.  v.  522. 
0€6?  ha  6Xi\l/€Uf,    Chrys.  in  2  Cor.  Or.  27. 
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rassed  with  all  sorts  of  toU,  exposed  to  aU  manner  SERM. 
of  hazards,  persecuted  with  all  variety  of  contume-     ^^- 
lies  and  pains  that  can  be  imagined :  above  all,  our 
Lord  himself  beyond  expression  was  a  mam  qf  sor-^  cbm.  ton. 
rotr,  and  acquainted  with  griefs  surpassing  all  men  it^  uu.  3.' 
in  suffering  as  he  did  excel  them  in  dignity  and  in 
virtue;  extreme  poverty,  having  not  so  much  a^MattTiU. 
where  to  lay  his  head,  was  his  portion ;  to  undergo  *e«  yi^  r£» 
continual  labour  and  travel,  without  any  mixture  of^^SI^^I^ 
carnal  ease  or  pleasure,  was  his  state ;  in  return  for  ^yf^x^ 
the  highest  good-will  and  choicest  benefits,  to  re-*?^«^ 
ceive  most  cruel  hatred  and  grievous  injuries,  to  bema««^«f 
loaded  with   the   bitterest   reproaches,  the  foulest  irr«»  i^^it* 
slanders,  the  sorest  pains  which  most  spiteful  malice  Ti^^i/ir. 
could  invent,  or  fiercest  rage  inflict,  this  was  his  lot:*^^^^ 
j4m  I  poor?  so,  may  one  say,  was  he  to  extremity ;  a*"*;*,  »-j 
Am  I  slighted  of  the  world?  so  was  he  notoriously ;  iir«»  •'<e'- 
Am  I  disappointed  and  crossed  in  my  designs?  so iN«#Mi. 
was  he  continually,  all  his  most  painful  endeavours  ^^'  ^' 
having  small  effect ;  Am  I  deserted  or  betrayed  of 
friends?  so  was  he  by  those  who  were  most  intimate, 
and  most  obliged  to  him ;  Am  I  reviled,  slandered, 
misused  ?  was  not  he  so  beyqnd  all  comparison  most 
outrageously  ? 

Have  all  these,  and  many  more,  of  whom  the  Uth.  %\.  ^n. 
world  was  not  worthy 9  undergone  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venience, being  destitute,  qfflicted,  tormented ;  and 
shall  we  then  disdain,  or  Ijc  sorry  to  lie  found  in 
such  company?  Having  such  a  cloud  fif  mar^ Uth.  eU.  t . 
tyrs,  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.  Is  it  not  an  honour,  should  it  not  lie  a 
comfort  to  us,  that  we  do,  in  /yindiU/iU,  nnkrmble 
them  ?  If  God  hath  thus  desalt  with  i\um*,  w\ii}  of 
all  men  have  lieen  dearent  t/i  him,  tliall  we  take  it 
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SERM.  ill  at  his  hands,  that  he,  in  any  manner,  dealeth  so 
^^'     with  us?  Can  we  pretend,  can  we  hope»  can  we 
even  wish  to  be  used  better,  than  God's  firstboni, 
and  our  Lord  himself  hath  been  ?   If  we  do,  are  we 
not  monstrously  fond  and  arrogant  ?  especially  con- 
sidering, that  it  is  not  only  an  ordinary  fortune,  but 
the  peculiar  character  of  (rod's  chosen,  and  children, 
to  be  often  crossed,  checked,  and  corrected ;  even 
pagans  have  observed  it,  and  avowed  there  is  great 
Sen.  de     reasou  for  it ;  God^  saith  Seneca,  luiih  a  fatherly 
'  mind  toward  good  men ;  and  strongly  loveth  them 
— therefore  after  the  manner  of  severe  parente^  he 
educateth  them  hardly,  &c.     The  apostle  doth  in 
Heb.  zii.  6,  express  terms  assure  us  thereof;  for,  whom,  saith  he, 
the  Lord  loveth,  he  cha^teneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth.     If  ye  endure  chastening, 

God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons but  if  ye  be 

without  chastiseme7it,  whereof  all  (that  is,  all  good 
men,  and  genuine  sons  of  God)  are  partakers,  then 
are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons.     Would  we  be  ille- 
gitimated, or  expunged  from  the  number  of  God's 
true  children  ?  would  we  be  divested  of  his  special 
Eccia».ii.i. regard  and  good-will?  if  not,  why  do  we  not  gladly 
^^•^kx^v     embrace,  and  willingly  sustain  adversity,  which  is  by 
\Tm'\r!i^.  himself  declared  so  peculiar  a  badge  of  his  children, 
"1"'^'"^.*'*  so  constant  a  mark  of  his  favour?  if  all  scood  'men 
wti^,^if.    do,  as  the  apostle  asserteth,  partake  thereof;  shall 
we,  by  displeasure  at  it,  show  that  we  desire  to  be 
assuredly  none  of  that  party,  that  we  affect  to  be 
John  xvi.    discarded  from  that  holy  and  happy  society  ?   Pe- 
rtly, verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  and 
lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice.    It  is  peculiarly 
the  lot  of  Christians,  as  such,  in  conformity  to  their 
Rom.  Tiii.  afflicted  Saviour ;  they  are  herein  predestinated  to 
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he  coKfbrmahk  to  AU  image;  to  this  they  are  ap'  SERM. 
pointed.    {Let  no  man,  saith  St.  Paul,  he  moved  hy     ^^' 
these  qfflictions^Jbr  ye  know,  that  we  are  appointed «  tiwmb.  m. 
thereunto:)  to  this  they  are  called,  {if  when  ye  do mvm; to. 
welly  saith  St.  Peter,  and  svffer  for  it,  ye  take  itlu    "**^' 
patiently,  this  is  acceptahle  with  God;  for  eve7i 
hereunto  were  ye  called,)  this   is  propounded   to 
them  as  a  condition  to  be  undertaken  and  undergone 
by  them  as  such ;  they  are  by  profession  crucigeri, 
bearers  of  the  cross;  {if  any  one  will  come  a/?^r Matt. xvi. 
me  J  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  ttwrfj^Timfiii. 
follow  me;  every  one  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ ]^^^^^^^ 
Jesus,  must  staffer  persecution  :)  by  this  are  they  ^.'^''tf^' 
admitted  into  the  state  of  Christians;  {hy  many  a/-<^r<. 
fUctions  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;)  partem  an- 
this  doth  qualify  them  for  enjoying  the  glorious  re-  ^J^I^li? 
wards,  which  their  religion  propoundeth;  {we  «^^Jn"iTi. 
coheirs  with  Christ;  so  that,  if  we  suffer  together, ^J^^^l^- 
we  shall  also  together  he  glorified  with  him  ;  if  we  Ep,  99. 
endure,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him^:)  and  shall vid. Greg.' 
we  then  pretend  to  be  Christians,  shall  we  claim  any  20T.  (ad' 
benefit  from  thence,  if  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  JJJ^''?!;^ 
the  law,  to  attend  the  call,  to  comply  with  the  terms  (™^-  "'"• 
thereof?    Will  we  enjoy  its  privileges,  can  we  hope 
for  its  rewards,  if  we  will  not  contentedly  undergo 
what  it  requireth?    Shall  we  arrive  to  the  end  it 
propoundeth,   without   going    in   the   way   it  pre- 
scribeth,  the  way  which  our  Lord  himself  doth  lead 

us  in,  and  himself  hath  trod  before  us  ? 

-* 

■  It  18  a  privilege  of  Christians,  in  favour  bestowed  on  them  ; 
iljuv  ixapi<T6yi,     Phil.  i.  29. 
Our  glory.    Eph.  iii.  13. 
'XxofAA^q  •X*'*'*  Xpt/oy.  Heb.  x.  36. 
Faith  and  patience  are  consorts.   Heb.  vi.  12.  Apoc.xiii.  10. 
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S  ERM.      In  fine,  seeing  adversity  is,  as  hath  been  dedared, 

^^*    a  thing  so  natural  to  all  men,  so  common  to  most 

men,  so  incident  to  great  men,  so  proper  to  good 

men,  so  peculiar  to  Christians,  we  have  great  reason 

iPetiy.i3.to  observe  the  apostle's  advice,  Belovedj  wonder  not 
concerning^  the  fiery  trials  which  is  to  try  you,  a$  if 
some  strange  thing  happened  to  you;  we  should 
not  wonder  at  it  as  a  strange  or  uncouth  thing,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  any  trouble  or  inconvenience 
here ;  we  are  consequently  not  to  be  affected  with  it 
as  a  thing  very  grievous. 


SERMON    XLL 
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Phil.  iv.  11. 
/  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  &c. 

JlxOREOVER,  considering  the  nature  of  this  duty  SERM. 
itself  may  be  a  great  inducement  and  aid  to  the    ^^' 
practice  of  it. 

1.  It  is  itself  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  poverty  iTim.Yi.  6. 
and  all  sufferance;  removing  them,  or  allaying  allyj^i*^^ 
the  mischief  they  can  do  us.     It  is  well  and  truly  *,V^^J7^ 
said  by  St.  Austin,  Interest  nan  qualia^  sed  quaUs  Jj;*';  ^• 
quispatiatur ;  It  is  no  matter  what,  hut  how  dis^is.''''     ' 
posed  a  man  suffereth :  the  chief  mischief  any  ad- 
versity can  do  us  is  to  render  us  discontent ;  in  that 
consisteth  all  the  sting  and  all  the  venom  thereof; 
which  thereby  being  voided,  adversity  can  signify 
nothing  prejudicial  or  noxious  to  us ;  all  distraction, 
all  distemper,  all  disturbance  from  it  is  by  the  anti- 
dote of  contentedness  prevented  or  corrected.     He 
that  hath  his  desires  moderated  to  a  temper  suitable 
with  his  condition,  that  hath  his  passions  composed 
and  settled  agreeably  to  his  circumstances,  what  can 
make  any  grievous  impression  on  him,  or  render  him 
anywise  miserable  ?  he  that  taketh  himself  to  have 
enough,  what  doth  he  need  ?  he  that  is  well  pleased 
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SERM.  to  be  as  he  is,  how  can  he  be  better?  what  can  the 
^^^'  largest  wealth,  or  highest  prosperity  in  the  world^yield 
more  or  better  than  satisfaction  of  mind  ?  he  that 
hath  this  most  essential  ingredient  of  felicity,  is  he 
not  thence  in  effect  most  fortunate  ?  is  not  at  least 
his  condition  as  good  as  that  of  the  most  pros- 
perous *  ? 

2.  As  good,  do  I  say  ?  yea,  is  it  not  plainly  much 
better  than  can  arise  merely  from  any  secular  pros- 
perity? for  satisfaction  springing  from  rational  con- 
sideration and  virtuous  disposition  of  mind,  is  in- 
deed far  more  precious,  more  noble   and  worthy, 
more  solid  and  durable,  more  sweet  and  delectable, 
than  that  which  any  possession,  or  fruition  of  worldly 
Vid.  Epist.  goods  cau  afford  ^  :  the  to  a^Oaprov  rov  itpoLfo^,  xeu  1791/- 
oiymp.     x/ov  mevfjLOTogf  incorruptibility ^  as  St.  Peter  speaketh, 
^^"50  "dc  ^^  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  before  Gad  of  great 
I  p^t*iH.  4  P^^^^^ '  before  God^  that  is,  according  to  the  most 
Eccepar     upright  and  certain  judgment,  it  is  the  most  pre- 
numvir     cious  and  valuable  thing  in  the  world;   There  is^ 
mala  for-   the  philosophcr  could  say,  no  spectacle  more  worthy 
J^gfJs  ™'  of  God,  (or  grateful  to  him,)  than  a  good  man  gaU 
lantly  combating  with  ill  fortune.     Not  to  be  dis- 
composed or  distempered  in   mind,  not  to  fret  or 

*  Cui  cum  paupertate  bene  convenit,  dives  est.     Sen,  Ep.  2. 

Nemo  aliorum  sensu  miser  est,  sed  suo ;  et  ideo  non  possunt 
cujusquam  falso  judicio  esse  miseri,  qui  sunt  vere  conscientia  sua 
beati.  Nulli  beatiores  sunt,  quam  qui  hoc  sunt  quod  ?olunt 
Salv.  de  Gubeni.  Dei,  i. 

"  O^  yafi  TO  'Ttoiviaat  ri  ;^0-Toy  fMyov^  &KKa  to  vaOety  rt  koucw  leMAi 
€X€<  ra^  dfMtpaq  koi  fA4yd\a  ra  ciradXa,  &C.   Cbrys.  ad  Olymp.  Ep.  3. 

Vid.  p.  73. 

(riX)q  Tuy  ayaOiSy,  kou  rSSy  aTHpdyoay  ^  KQfvyi^  avTyj  fAdKiaToi  irrt.   ChrVS. 

ad  Olymp.  Ep.  16. 


Sen.  tie 
Provid. 
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whine,  when  all  things  flow  prosperously  and  ac-  SERM. 
cording  to  our  mind,  is  no  great  praise,  no  sign  of 


wisdom,  or  argument  of  goodness;  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  an  effect  of  sound  judgment  or  virtuous 
affection,  but  a  natural  consequent  of  such  a  state : 
but  when  there  are  evident  occasions  and  urgent 
temptations  to  displeasure,  when  present  sense  and 
fancy  do  prompt  and  provoke  to  murmuring,  then  to 
be  satisfied  in  our  mind,  then  to  keep  our  passions 
in  order,  then  to  maintain  good  humour^  then  to  re- 
strain our  tongue  from  complaint,  and  to  govern  our 
demeanour  sweetly,  this  is  indeed  honourable  and 
handsome ;  to  see  a  worthy  man  sustain  crosses, 
wants,  disgraces,  with  equanimity  and  cheerfulness, 
is  a  most  goodly  sight :  such  a  person,  to  a  judicious 
mind,  appeareth  in  a  far  more  honourable  and  invi- 
dious state,  than  any  prosperous  man;  his  virtue 
shining  in  the  dark  is  far  more  bright  and  fair:  this^  1Pet.ii.19. 
as  St.  Peter  saith,  in  a  like  case,  is  thankworthy y  if 
a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  suffereth  grief; 
if,  in  our  case,  (we  may  say  after  him,)  a  man,  out 
of  conscientious  deference  to  God's  will,  doth  con- 
tentedly undergo  adversity,  this,  God  is  ready  to 
take  for  an  obligation  on  himself,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed in  a  manner  to  thank  him  (or  to  reward  him) 
for  it:  this  indeed  amounteth  to  a  demonstration, 
that  such  a  person  is  truly  wise  and  really  good : 
so  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  contented  poor  man  more 
worthy^:  and  it  is  no  less  more  sweet  and  comfort- 
able, than  that  of  any  rich  man,  pleasing  himself  in 

^  Honesta  res  est  laeta  paupertas.     Epic, 

ri  ira0'X^y»  koI  fptpuv  ytwalv^,  kcu  ivxaftarHv  rf  avyyfjupdwni  6c{f  omc 
iyArrw  rov  ha  rlv  0«ov  tMixa  'Kdayflrti^  ioTiv,     Chiys.  *Ai^p.  9t\ 
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SERM-his  enjoyments;  contentedness  satiafieth  the  mind 
^^^'  of  the  one,  abundance  doth  only  satiate  the  appetites 
of  the  other;  the  former  is  immaterial  and  sprighUy, 
the  complacence  of  a  man ;  the  latter  is  gross  and 
dull,  like  the  sensuality  of  a  beast ;  the  delight  of 
that  sinketh  deep  into  the  heart,  the  pleasure  of  this 
doth  only  float  in  the  outward  senses,  or  in  the 
fancy ;  one  is  a  positive  comfort,  the  other  but  a  ne- 
gative indolency  in  regard  to  the  mind:  the  poor 
good  man's  joy  is  wholly  his  own,  and  home-bom,  a 
lovely  child  of  reason  atid  virtue ;  the  full  rich  man's 
pleasure  cometh  from  without,  and  is  thrust  into 
him  by  impulses  of  sensible  objects. 

Hence  is  the  satisfaction  of  contented  adversity 
far  more  constant,  solid,  and  durable,  than  that  of 
prosperity;  it  being  the  product  of  immutable  reason 
abideth  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  easily  be  driven 
thence  by  any  corporeal  impressions,  which  imme- 
diately cannot  touch  the  mind ;  whereas  the  other, 
issuing  from  sense,  is  subject  to  all  the  changes  in- 
ducible from  the  restless  commotions  of  outward 
causes  affecting  and  altering  sense :  whence  the  sa- 
tisfaction proceeding  from  reason  and  virtue,  the 
longer  it  stayeth  the  firmer  and  sweeter  it  groweth, 
turning  into  habit,  and  working  nature  to  an  agree- 
ment with  it ;  whereas  usually  the  joys  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  do  soon  degenerate  into  fastidious- 
Apocx.io.ness,  and  terminate  in  bitterness;  being  honey  in 
2  2.  "  ^'  the  mouth f  but  soon  becoming  gall  in  the  bowels. 
Nothing  indeed  can  affect  the  mind  with  a  truer 
pleasure,  than  the  very  conscience  of  discharging 
our  duty  toward  God  in  bearing  hardship,  imposed 
by  his  providence,  willingly  and  well.  We  have 
therefore  much  reason  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  our 
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straits,  but  to  be  glad  of  them,  seeing  they  do  yield  SMlM. 
us  an  opportunity  of  immediately  obtaining  goods  __2_!L 
more  excellent  and  more  desirable,  than  any  pros- 
perous or  wealthy  man  can  easily  have,  since  they 
furnish  us  with  means  of  acquiring  and  exercising  a 
virtue  worth  the  most  ample  fortune;  yea  justly 
preferable  to  the  best  estate  in  the  world ;  a  virtue, 
which  indeed  doth  not  only  render  any  condition 
tolerable,  but  sweeteneth  any  thing,  yea  sanctifieth 
iall  states,  and  tumeth  all  occurrences  into  blessings. 
S.  Even  the  sensible  smart  of  adversity  is  by  con- 
tentedness  somewhat  tempered  and  eased ;  the  stiller 
and  quieter  we  lie  under  it,  the  less  we  feel  its  vio- 
lence and  pungency :  it  is  tumbling  and  tossing  that 
stirreth  the  ill  humours,  and  driveth  them  to  the 
parts  most  weak,  and  apt  to  be  affected  with  them ; 
the  rubbing  of  our  sores  is  that  which  inflameth  and 
exasperateth  them :  where  the  mind  is  calm,  and 
the  passions  settled,  the  pain  of  any  grievance  is  in 
comparison  less  acute,  less  sensible. 

4.  Whence,  if  others  in  our  distress  are  uncha- 
ritable to  us,  refusing  the  help  they  might  or  should 
afford  toward  the  rescuing  us  from  it,  or  relieving  us 
in  it,  we  hereby  may  be  charitable  and  great  bene- 
factors to  ourselves ;  we  should  need  no  anodyne  to 
be  tninistered  from  without,  no  succour  to  come 
from  any  creature,  if  we  would  not  be  wanting  to 
oursdves,  in  hearkening  to  our  own  reason,  and  en- 
joying the  consolation  which  it  affordeth.  In  not 
doing  this,  we  are  more  uncharitable  and  cruel  to 
ourselves,  than  any  spiteful  enemy  or  treacherous 
friend  can  be;  no  man  can  so  wrong  or  molest  us,  as 
we  do  ourselves,  by  admitting  or  fostering  discontent. 

5.  The  contented  bearing  of  our  condition  is  also 
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SEltti.  the  most  hopeful  and  ready  means  of  bettering  it, 
^^^*'    and  of  removing  the  pressures  we  lie  under. 

It  is  partly  so  in  a  natural  way,  as  disposing  as 
to  embrace  and  employ  the  advantages  which  occur 
conducible  thereto :  for  as  discontent  blindeth  men, 
so  that  they  cannot  descry  the  ways  of  escape  from 
evil,  it  dispiriteth  and  discourageth  them  from  en- 
deavouring to  help  themselves,  it  depriveth  them  of 
many  succours  and  expedients,  which  occasion  would 
afford  for  their  relief;  so  he  that  being  undisturbed 
in  his  spirit  liath  his  eyes  open  and  his  courage  up, 
and  aU  his  natural  powers  in  order,  will  be  always 
ready  and  able  to  do  his  best,  to  act  vigorously,  to 
snatch  any  opportunity,  and  employ  any  means  to- 
ward the  freeing  himself  from  what  appeareth  griev- 
ous to  him. 

Upon  a  supernatural  account,  content  is  yet  more 
efficacious  to  the  same  purpose:  for  cheerful  submis- 
sion to  God's  will  doth  please  him  much,  doth 
strongly  move  him  to  withdraw  his  afflicting  hand, 
doth  effectually  induce  him  to  advance  us  into  a 
most  comfortable  state  :  of  all  virtues,  there  is  none 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  patience.  God  wiD 
take  it  well  at  our  hands  if  we  do  contentedly  re- 
ceive from  his  hand  the  worst  things :  it  is  a  mon- 
strous thing  not  to  receive  prosperity  with  grateful 
sense,  but  it  is  heroical  with  the  same  mind  to  re- 

chrys. torn. ceive  things  unpleasant:  he  that  doth  so  ^yjfjuovrai 

vid.  Chrya.  f^^v  ig  avBpamogy  crrecpavovTai  Se  a>g  (pikoOeog^  he  St^ereth 

ad.^stag.  i.^^^  «*  a  man  J  but  is  croicned  as  a  lover  of  God. 

(p.  io6.)  Besides  that,  it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  think  of 
enjoying  both  rest  and  pleasure  here,  and  the  re- 
wards hereafter;  our  consolation  here  with  Dives, 
and  our  refreshment  hereafter  with  Lazarus. 
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Be  humbled^  saith  St.  Peter,  under  the  mighty  SERM. 
Juind  of  Grodj  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time,    ^^^' 
(ey  KcupS,  when  it  is  opportune  and  seasonable;)  and,  ^  ^^^  "-  ^' 
Se  humbled f  saith  St.  James,  before  the  JLord^  andJtaa.iy,  lo. 
he  will  exalt  you ;  and,  When,  saith  Job's  friends,  job xxii.29. 
men  are  cast  down^  then  tJiou  shalt  say  there  is  „ "  z*^u7' 
lifting  up,  and  he  will  save  the  humble  person.  ^^^ 
God  with  favourable  pity  hearkeneth  to  the  groans 
of  them  who  are  humbly  contrite  under  his  hand,  Im.  izvi.  a. 
and  reverently  tremble  at  his  word;  he  reviveth  the  pT'mW. 
spirit  of  the  humble ;  he  is  nigh  to  the  broken  ofl^^i  V' 
heart,  and  saveth  such  as  are  of  a  contrite  spirit ; 
he  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up 
their  wounds;  he  proclaimeth  blessedness  to  theMatLr.s, 
poor  in  spirit,  and  to  those  that  mourn,  because  they  ^ 
shall  find  comfort  and  mercy :  all  which  declarations 
and  promises  are  made  concerning  those  who  bear 
adversity  with  a  submiss  and  contented  mind ;  and 
we  see  them  effectually  performed  in  the  cases  of 
Ahab,  of  the  Ninevites^  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Ma- 
nasses,  of  Hezekiah,  of  David ;  of  all  persons  men- 
tioned in  holy  scripture,  upon  whom  adversities  had 
such  kindly  operations.     But  discontent  and  impa- 
tience do  offend  God,  and  provoke  him  to  continue 
his  judgments,  yea  to  increase  the  load  of  them :  to 
be  sullen  and  stubborn  is  the  sure  way  to  render 
our  condition  worse  and  more  intolerable  :  for,  who  Job  iz.  4. 
hath  hardened  himself  against  God  and  pros-rTs!^^ 
pered?  The  Pharaohs  and  Sauls,  and  mch  like  per- J"^' '^^\f * 
sons,  who  rather  would  break  than  bei^  who,  being  '^* 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  chose  rather  to  lay 
hold  on  other  imaginary  succours,  than  to  have  re- 
course to  God's  mercy  and  help;  those,  who  (like 
the  refractory  Israelites)  have  been  smitten  in  vain 
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SERM.  as  to  any  quiet  submission  or  conversion  unto  God, 
^^^*    what  have  they  but  plunged  themselves  deeper  into 
wretchedness  ? 

It  is  indeed  to  quell  our  haughty  stomach,  to  check 
our  froward  humour,  to  curb  our  impetuous  desires, 
to  calm  our  disorderly  passions,  to  suppress  our  fond 
admiration  and  eager  affection  toward  these  worldly 
things,  in  short,  to  work  a  contented  mind  in  us, 
that  God  ever  doth  inflict  any  hardships  on  us»  that 
he  crosseth  us  in  our  projects,  that  he  detaineth  us 
in  any  troublesome  state ;  until  this  be  achieved,  as 
it  is  not  expedient  that  we  should  be  eased,  as  relief 
would  really  be  no  blessing  to  us ;  so  Grod  (except  in 
anger  and  judgment)  will  nowise  grant  or  dispense 
it ;  it  would  be  a  cruel  mercy  for  him  to  do  it.  If 
therefore  we  do  wish  ever  to  be  in  a  good  case  as  to 
this  world,  let  us  learn  to  be  contented  in  a  bad' one : 
having  got  this  disposition  firmly  rooted  in  our 
hearts,  we  are  qualified  for  deliverance  and  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  will  God  fail  in  that  due  season  to  per- 
form for  us  what  he  so  often  hath  declared  and  pro- 
mised ;  his  nature  disposeth  him,  his  word  hath  en- 
gaged him  to  help  and  comfort  us. 

These  are  the  most  proper  inducements  unto  con- 
tentedness,  which,  considering  (in  the  light  of  reason 
and  holy  scripture)  the  nature  of  the  thing,  suggest- 
ed unto  my  meditation :  there  are  beside  some  other 
means  advisable,  (some  general,  some  more  particu- 
lar,) which  are  very  conducible  to  the  production  of 
content,  or  removing  discontent;  which  I  shall  touch, 
and  then  conclude. 

1.  A  constant  endeavour  to  live  well,  and  to  main- 
tain a  good  conscience :  he  that  doth  this  can  hardly 
be  dismayed  or  disturbed  with  any  occurrence  here; 
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this  will  yield  a  man  so  ample  and  firm  a  satisfaction  SERM. 
of  mind,  as  will  bear  down  the  sense  of  any  incum-    ^^^' 
bent  evils ;  this  will  beget  such  hope  in  God,  and  so 
good  assurance  of  his  favour,  as  will  supply  the  want 
of  all  other  things,  and  fully  satisfy  us,  that  we  have 
no  cause  to  be  troubled  with  any  thing  here ;  he  that 
by  conscientious  practice  hath  obtained  such  a  hope, 
is  prepared  against  all  assaults  of  fortune  with  an 
undaunted  mind  and  force  impregnable ;  He  will,  Ps-  czii. 
as  the  Psalmist  saith,  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil  ' 


ujbr  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 
Maintaining  this  will  free  us  from  all  anxious  care, 
transferring  it  upon  Grod ;  it  will  breed  a  sure  confi- 
dence, that  he  will  ever  be  ready  to  supply  us  with 
all  things  convenient,  to  protect  and  deliver  us  from 
aU  things  hurtful ;  ensuring  to  us  the  effect  of  that 
promise,  by  the  conscience  of  having  performed  the 
condition  thereof:  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  ^^^^^^  33- 
and  its  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. 

This  was  that  which  supported  the  apostles  and 
kept  them  cheerful  under  all  that  heavy  load  of  dis- 
tresses which  lay  upon  them ;  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  i  Cor.i.  n. 
could  they  say,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  i6, 
in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity — we  have  had  our  f.^v.  i6. 
conversation  in  this  world. 

It  is  the  want  of  this  best  pleasure,  that  both  ren- 
dereth  the  absence  of  all  other  pleasures  grievous, 
and  their  presence  insipid:  had  we  a  good  conscience, 
we  could  not  seem  to  want  comfort ;  as  we  could  not 
truly  be  unhappy,  so  we  could  hardly  be  discontent ; 
without  it,  no  affluence  of  other  things  can  suffice  to 
content  us.  It  is  an  evil  conscience  that  giveth  an 
edge  to  aU  other  evils,  and  enableth  them  sorely  to 
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SERM.  afflict  us,  which  otherwise  would  but  slightly  touch 
^^''  us ;  we  become  thence  uncapable  of  comfort,  seeii^ 
not  only  things  here  upon  earth  to  cross  us,  but 
heaven  to  lower  upon  us ;  finding  no  visible  succour, 
and  having  no  hope  from  the  power  invisible ;  yea 
having  reason  to  be  discouraged  with  the  fear  of 
God's  displeasure.  As  he  that  hath  a  powerful 
enemy  near  cannot  abide  in  peace,  without  anxious 
suspicion  and  fear ;  so  he  that  is  at  variance  with 
the  Almighty,  who  is  ever  at  hand,  ready  to  cross 
and  punish  him,  what  quiet  of  mind  can  he  enjoy  ? 
There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked. 

2.  The  contemplation  of  our  future  state  is  a  sove^ 
reign  medicine  to  work  contentedness  and  to  cure 

1  Tbess.  iv.  discontent :  as  discontent  easily  doth  seize  upon,  and 
Vid.  Naz.  cleaveth  fast  to  souls,  which  earnestly  do  pore  and 
(Jd  T^l  dote  upon  these  present  things,  which  have  in  them 
*^"*^       nothing  satisfactory  or  stable  ;  so  if  we  can  raise  our 

minds  firmly  to  believe,  seriously  to  consider,  and 
worthily  to  prize  the  future  state  and  its  concern- 
ments, we  can  hardly  ever  be  discontent  in  regard 
to  these  things.  Considering  heaven  and  its  happi- 
ness, how  low  and  mean,  how  sordid  and  vile,  how 
unworthy  of  our  care  and  our  affection,  will  these 

2  Cor.  vii.  inferior  things  appear !  how  very  unconcerned  shall 

we  see  ourselves  to  be  in  them,  and  how  easily  thence 
shall  we  be  content  to  want  them !  What,  shall  any 
of  us  be  then  ready  to  say,  doth  it  concern  me  in 
what  rank  or  garb  I  pass  my  few  days  here  ?  what 
considerable  interest  can  I  have  in  this  uncertain 
and  transitory  state  ?  what  is  any  loss,  any  disgrace, 
any  cross  in  this  world  to  me,  who  am  a  citizen  of 
heaven,  who  have  a  capacity  and  hope  of  the  im- 
mense riches,  the  incorruptible  glories,  the  perfect 
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and  endless  joys  of  eternity?  This  was  that  which  SERM. 
sustained  the  holy  apostles  in  all  their  distresses ;  jPor    ^^' 
this  cause  J  saith  St.  Paul,  we  faint  not — while  we  look  i  Cor.  vr. 
not  on  the  things  which  are  seen^  but  on  the  things  7.  * 
fthich  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal^  hut  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal:  and,  /  reckon^  saith  he  again, /Aa/  the  ^M/lHom^ni- 
ferings  of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  com^ 
pared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

If  likewise  we  do  with  faith  and  seriousness  con- 
sider the  dismal  state  below  of  those,  who  are  eter- 
nally secluded  from  all  joy  and  bliss,  who  are  irre- 
coverably condemned  to  utter  darkness  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  horrible  pain,  how  tolerable,  how  pleasant, 
how  very  happy  will  the  meanest  state  here  appear 
to  be !  how  vain  a  thing  will  it  then  seem  to  us  to 
be,  to  dislike,  or  to  be  troubled  with  any  worldly 
thing ;  to  account  any  chance  happening  to  us  to  be 
sad  or  disastrous !  What,  shall  we  say  then,  each  of 
us,  is  this  same  loss  to  the  loss  of  my  soul  and  all  its 
comforts  for  ever  ?  what  is  this  want  to  the  perpetual 
want  of  heavenly  bliss  ?  what  is  this  short  and  faint 
pain  to  the  cruel  pangs  of  endless  remorse,  to  the 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  outward  dark^ 
nesSf  to  everlasting  burnings  ? 

Thus  infinitely  silly  and  petty  must  all  concern- 
ments of  this  life  appear  to  him,  who  is  possessed 
with  the  belief  and  consideration  of  matters  relating 
to  the  future  state ;  whence  discontent,  in  regard  to 
them,  can  hardly  find  access  to  his  mind. 

3.  Constant  devotion  is  an  excellent  instrument 
and  guard  of  content,  an  excellent  remedy  and  fence 
against  discontent. 

It  is  such  in  way  of  impetration,  procuring  the 
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SERM.  removal  or  alleviation  of  our  crosses :  for  God  hath 
^^^'    promised  that  he  will  give  good  things  to  those  that 
Matt  vii.   ask  him ;  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upom 
Vui.  czir.  him  in  truth ;  he  wiU  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
Jam.  iv.  B.fear  him ;  he  also  will  hear  their  cry^  and  wiU  save 
6?^^.™^  them.    The  poor  man  crieth,  and  the  Lord  hearetk 
him,  and  saveth  him  out  of  all  his  troubles ;  the 
holy  scripture  is  fuU  of  such  declarations  and  pro- 
mises, assuring  us  of  succour  from  our  distresses 
upon  our  supplication  to  God ;  whence  St.  Paul  thus 
Phil.  ir.  7.  adviseth  against  all  solicitude :  Be  careful  for  no- 
16.  ixxxTi.'  thing,  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  suppUea- 
ziiv.'aao    tion  with  thanksgiving  let  your  request  be  made 
known  to  God:  and  (addeth,  signifying  the  con- 
sequence of  this  practice)  the  peace  of  Grod,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ. 

It  likewise  performeth  the  same  by  procuring 
grace  and  aid  from  God,  which  may  enable  and  dis- 
pose us  to  bear  all  evils  well,  which  is  really  much 
better  than  a  removal  of  them ;  for  that  hence  they 
become  wholesome  and  profitable  to  us^  and  causes 
of  present  good,  and  grounds  of  future  reward  :  thus 
2Cor.xii.9.  when  St.  Paul  besought  God  for  deliverance  from 
iCor.x.13. his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  return  to  him  was;  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness  :  it  was  a  greater  favour 
to  receive  an  improvement  of  spiritual  strength, 
occasioned  by  that  cross,  than  to  be  quite  freed 
from  it. 

Devotion  also  hath  immediately  of  itself  a  special 
efficacy  to  produce  content.  As  in  any  distress  it  is 
a  great  consolation,  that  we  can  have  recourse  to  a 
good  friend,  that  we  may  discharge  our  cares  and 
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our  resentments  into  his  bosom ;  that  we  may  de-  SERM. 
mand  advice  firom  him,  and,  if  need  be,  request  his    ^^^' 
succour ;  so  much  more  it  must  be  a  great  comfort, 
that  we  can  in  our  need  approach  to  Grod,  who  is  in- 
finitelj  the  most  faithful,  the  most  affectionate,  the 
most  sufficient  friend  that  can   be;   always  most 
,  ready,  most  willing,  most  able  to  direct  and  to  re- 
lieve us :  he  4^i*es  and  delights,  that  in  the  day  o/Vsai.inrii. 
cur  trouble  we  should  seek  him;  that  we  should^^^!^^,i. 
pomr  forth  our  hearts  before  him;  that  we  should J,^°J;^Jf; 
cast  our  burdens  and  our  cares  upon  him ;  that  we  Jj^/3^' 
should,  upon  all  occasions,  implore  his  guidance  and^xrii.  n. 
aid:  and  complying  with  his  desires,  as  we  shallziiiLa.* 
assuredly  find  a  successful  event  of  our  devotions,  so  CTiiii.^o!^ 
we  8haU  immediately  enjoy  great  comfort  and  plea.  >t "»i. ,. 
sure  in  them. 

The  God  of  aU  consolation  doth  especially  by  this 
channd  convey  his  comforts  into  our  hearts;  his 
very  presence  (that  presence^  in  which  the  Psalmist 
saith  there  is  fulness  of  joy)  doth  mightily  warmPa.  xvi.  n. 
and  cheer  us ;  his  Holy  Spirit  doth,  in  our  reh'gious 
intercourse  with  him,  insinuate  a  lightsome  serenity 
of  mind,  doth  kindle  sweet  and  kindly  aftections, 
doth  scatter,  the  gloomy  clouds  of  sadness ;  practising 
it,  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  In  /AePB.xm.19. 
multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me  thy  comforts 
delight  my  soul. 

Humbly  addressing  ourselves  to  God,  and  reve- 
rently conversing  with  him,  doth  compose  our  minds 
and  charm  our  passions,  doth  sweeten  our  humour, 
doth  refresh  and  raise  our  spirits,  and  so  doth  imme- 
diately breed  and  nourish  contentedness. 

It  also  strengtheneth  our  faith,  and  quickeneth 
our  hope  in  God,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  support  isa.zzTi.  3. 

BABROW,  VOL.  II.  L  1 
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SERM.  our  present  evils,  and  peace  of  mind  doth  spring  up 

^^^'    within  us. 
Psai.  ixxiii.     It  iuflameth  our  love  unto  God,  in  sense  of  his 
Xix^X '   gracious  illapses,  thence  rendering  us  willing  to  en- 
ixxi  30.     ^^jyg  ^^y  want  or  pain  for  his  sake,  or  at  his  ap- 
pointment. 

It,  in  fine,  doth  minister  a  ravishing  delight, 
abundantly  able  to  supply  the  defect. of  any  other 
pleasures,  and  to  allay  the  smart  of  any  pains  what- 
ever; rendering  thereby  the  meanest  estate  more 
acceptable  and  pleasant  than  any  prosperity  without 
it  can  be.  So  that  if  we  be  truly  devout,  we  can 
hardly  be  discontent ;  it  is  discosting  from  God,  by 
a  neglect  of  devotion  or  by  a  negligence  therein,  that 
doth  expose  us  to  the  incursions  of  worldly  regret 
and  sorrow. 

These  are  general  remedies  and  duties  both  in 
this  and  all  other  regards  necessary,  the  which  yet 
we  may  be  induced  to  perform  in  contemplation  of 
this  happy  fruit  (contentedness)  arising  from  them. 
Further, 

4.  It  serveth  toward  production  of  contentedness 
to  reflect  much  upon  our  imperfection,  unworthiness, 
and  guilt;  so  as  thereby  to  work  in  our  hearts  a 
lively  sense  of  them,  and  a  hearty  sorrow  for  them : 
this  will  divert  our  sadness  into  its  right  channel, 
this  will  drown  our  lesser  grief  by  the  influx  of  a 
greater.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  greater  apprehension 
or  pain  incumbent  to  extinguish  in  a  manner,  and 
swallow  up  the  sense  of  a  lesser,  although  in  itself 
grievous ;  as  he  that  is  under  a  fit  of  the  stone  doth 
scarce  feel  a  pang  of  the  gout ;  he  that  is  assaulted 
by  a  wolf  will  not  regard  the  biting  of  a  flea. 
Whereas  then,  of  all  evils  and  mischiefs,  moral  evils 
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are  incomparably  far  the  greatest,  in  nature  the  most  SERM. 
ugly  and  abominable,  in  consequence  the  most  hurt- 
M  and  horrible ;  seeing,  in  St.  Chrysostom's  Ian-  * 
guage,  excepting  sin,  there  is  nothing  grievous  or  o^»»  ^u*^ 
terrible  among  human  things;    not  poverty,  ^ot^^J^^^* 
sickness,  not  disgrace,  not  that  which  seemeth  the  *  ^Tfl*^^, 
most  extreme  of  all  evils,  death  itself;  those  being  »^»  '^  '^•'» 
names  only  among  such  as  philosophate,  names  qf»t'»  tin^, 
calamity,  void  of  reality ;  but  the  real  calamity  this,  &c.  chra. 
to  be  at  variance  with  God,  and  to  do  that  which  vidf "id^ '^' 
displeaseth  him;  seeing  evidently,  according  to  just^^^^'^P* 
estimation,  no  evil  beareth  any  proportion  to  theTi>co^»- 
evil  of  sin,  if  we  have  a  due  sense  thereof  we  can 
hardly  be  affected  with  any  other  accident ;  if  we 
can  keep  our  minds  intent  upon  the  heinous  nature 
and  the  lamentable  consequences  of  sin,  all  other 
evils  cannot  but  seem  exceedingly  light  and  incon- 
siderable ;  we  cannot  but  apprehend  it  a  very  silly 
and  unhandsome  thing  to  resent  or  regard  them : 
what,  shall  we  then  judge,  is  poverty,  in  comparison 
to  the  want  of  a  good  conscience  ?  what  is  sickness, 
compared  to  distemper  of  mind  and  decay  of  spi- 
ritual strength  ?  what  is  any  disappointment,  to  the 
being  defeated  and  overthrown  by  temptation?  what 
any  loss,  to  the  being  deprived  of  God*s  love  and 
favour?    what  any  disgrace,  to   the  being  out  of 
esteem  and  respect  with  God  ?  what  any  unfaithful- 
ness or  inconstancy  of  friends,  to  having  deserted  or 
betrayed  our  own  soul?  what  can  any  danger  signify 
to  that  of  eternal  misery,  incurred  by  offending  God? 
what  pressure  can  weigh  against  the  load  of  guilt, 
or  what  pain  equal  that  of  stinging  remorse?  in  fine, 
what  condition  can  be  so  bad  as  that  of  a  wretched 
sinner  ?  any  case  surely  is  tolerable,  is  desirable,  is 
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SERM.  lovely  and  sweet,  in  comparison  to  this :  would  to 

YT  I 

Grod,  may  a  man  in  this  case  reasonably  say,  that  I 
'  were  poor  and  forlorn  as  any  b^^ar ;  that  I  were 
covered  all  over  with  botches  and  blains  as  any 
lazar ;  that  I  were  bound  to  pass  my  days  in  an 
hospital  or  a  dungeon ;  might  I  be  chained  to  an 
oar,  might  I  lie  upon  the  rack,  so  I  were  clear  and 
innocent :  such  thoughts  and  affections,  if  reflecting 
on  our  sinful  doings  and  state  do  suggest  and  im- 
press, what  place  can  there  be  for  resentment  di 
other  petty  crosses  ? 
2  Cor.  tH.      Contrition  also  upon  this  score  is  productive  of  a 
vid.  chrys.  certain  sweetness  and  joy,  apt  to  quash  or  to  allay 
efiS^Ste-'  ^  worldly  grief:  as  it  worlceth  a  salutary  repent^ 
fetch,  torn.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^Q  j^  repented  of,  so  it  therewith  breedeth 

a  satisfactory  comfort,  which  doth  ever  attend  re- 
pentance :  he  that  is  very  sensible  of  his  guilt,  can- 
not but  consequently  much  value  the  remedy  there- 
of, mercy ;  and  thence  earnestly  be  moved  to  seek 
it;  then,  in  contemplation  of  diviqe  goodness,  and 
considering  God's  gracious  promises,  will  be  apt  to 
conceive  faith  and  hope,  upon  his  imploring  mercy, 
and  resolution  to  amend ;  thence  will  spring  up  a 
cheerful  satisfaction,  so  possessing  the  heart,  as  to 
expel  or  to  exclude  other  displeasures :  a  holy  and  a 
worldly  sadness  cannot  well  consist  together. 

5.  Another  good  instrument  of  contentedness  is 
sedulous  application  of  our  minds  to  honest  employ- 
ment. Honest  studies  and  cares  divert  our  minds, 
and  drive  sad  thoughts  from  them :  they  cheer  our 
spirits  with  wholesome  food  and  pleasant  entertain- 
ments ;  they  yield  good  fruits,  and  a  success  accom- 
panied with  satisfaction,  which  will  extinguish  or 
temper  discontent :  while  we  are  studious  or  active, 
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discoBteBt  canBOt  easily  creep  in,  asd  soon  will  be  SERM. 
stifled.  XLI. 

Idleness  is  the  great  mother  and  the  nurse  of  dis- 
content: it  layeth  the  mind  open  for  melancholy 
conceits  to  enter ;  it  yieldeth  harbour  to  them,  and 
entertainment  there;  it  depriveth  of  all  the  remedies 
and  allays  which  business  affordeth. 

Reciprocally,  discontent  also  begetteth  idleness,  Mater  me 
and  by  it  groweth ;  they  are  like  ice  and  water,  ^°"*'" 
arising  each  out  of  the  other :  we  should  therefore 
not  suffer  any  sadness  so  to  encroach  upon  us,  as  to 
hinder  us  from  attending  to  our  business,  (the  honest 
works  and  studies  of  our  calling,)  for  it  thereby  will 
grow  stronger  and  more  hardly  vincible. 

6.  A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent  is*A>«6;kM 
good  company.     It  not  only  sometimes  nunisterethi'T^arlvL. 
advices  and  arguments  for  content,  but  raiseth  the 
drooping  spirit,  erecting  it  to  a  loving  complaisance, 
drawing  it  out  towards  others  in  expressions  of  kind- 
ness, and  yielding  delight  in  those  which  we  receive 

from  others,  infecting  us  by  a  kind  of  contagion  with 
good  humour,  and  instiUing  pleasant  ideas  into  our 
fancy,  agreeably  diverting  us  from  sad  and  irksome 
thoughts :  discontent  affecteth  retirement  and  soli- 
tude, as  its  element  and  food ;  good  company  partly 
starveth  it  by  smothering  sad  thoughts,  partly 
cureth  it  by  exhilarating  discourse.  No  man  hardly 
can  feel  displeasure,  while  friendly  conversation  en- 
tertaineth  him ;  no  man  retumeth  from  it  without 
some  refreshment  and  ease  of  mind. 

7.  Having  right  and  lowly  conceits  of  ourselves  is 
a  most  sure  guardian  and  procurer  of  content :  for 
answerable  to  a  man's  judgment  of  himself  are  his 
resentments  of  the  dealing  he  meeteth  with  from  God 
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S£RM.  or  man.  He  that  thinks  meanly,  as  he  ought,  of  him- 
^^^*  self,  will  not  easily  be  oflTended  at  any  thing :  any 
thing,  will  he  think,  is  good  enough  for  me ;  I  deserve 
nothing  from  God,  I  cannot  deserve  much  of  man ;  if 
I  have  any  competence  of  provision  for  my  life,  any 
tolerable  usage,  any  respect,  it  is  more  than  my  due, 
I  am  bound  to  be  thankful.  But  he  that  conceiteth 
highly  (that  is,  vainly)  of  himself,  nothing  will  satisfy 
him ;  nothing,  thinks  he,  is  good  enough  for  him,  or 
answerable  to  his  deserts ;  nobody  can  yield  him  suf- 
ficient respect ;  any  small  neglect  disturbeth  and  en- 
rageth  him  :  he  cannot  endure  that  any  man  should 
thwart  his  interest,  should  cross  his  humour,  should 
dissent  from  his  opinion  ;  hence,  seeing  the  world  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  conceit  of  him  as  he  doth 
of  himself,  nor  to  comply  with  his  humours  and  pre- 
tences, it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  content. 

8.  It  conduceth  to  this  purpose  to  contemplate 
and  resent  the  public  state  of  things,  the  interest  of 
the  world,  of  our  country,  of  God's  church.  The 
sense  of  public  calamities  will  drown  that  of  private, 
as  unworthy  to  be  considered  or  compared  with  them ; 
the  sense  of  public  prosperity  will  allay  that  of  par- 
ticular misfortune.  How  (will  a  wise  and  good  man 
say)  can  I  desire  to  prosper  and  flourish,  while  the 
state  is  in  danger  or  distress?  how  can  I  grieve, 
seeing  my  country  is  in  good  condition  ?  is  it  just, 
is  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a  nonconformist 
either  in  the  public  sorrow  or  joy  ?  Indeed, 

9.  All  hearty  charity  doth  greatly  alleviate  dis- 
content. If  we  bear  such  a  good-will  to  our  neigh- 
bour, as  to  have  a  sincere  compassion  of  his  evils  and 
complacence  in  his  good,  our  case  will  not  much  af- 
flict us.     If  we  can  appropriate  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
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sfperity^  the  wealthy  the  reputation,  of  our  neighbour,  SERM. 
by  delighting  in  them,  what  can  we  want,  what  can  ^^^- 
displease  us  ?  if  our  heart  is  enlarged  in  pity  for  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  it  cannot  be  contracted  with 
grief  for  our  own :  our  sorrow,  like  water,  being 
thus  diffused,  cannot  be  so  deep,  but  it  will  be  more 
fruitful ;  it  will  produce  such  effects  as  will  comfort 
and  please  us :  it  is  a  stingy  selfishness  which  maketh 
us'  so  very  sensible  of  crosses  and  so  uncapable  of 
comfort. 

10.  Again,  if  we  will  attain  contentment,  we  must 
take  heed  of  setting  our  affection  upon  any  worldly 
thing  whatever,  so  as  very  highly  to  prize  it,  very 
passionately  to  affect  it,  very  eagerly  to  pursue  it ; 
so  as  to  conceive  our  happiness  in  any  measure  to 
hang  on  it  or  stick  thereto :  if  there  be  any  such 
thing,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  acquist  or  the 
retention  of  it ;  or  we  shall  be  dissatisfied  in  its  en- 
joyment. 

So  to  adhere  in  affection  to  any  thing  is  an  adul- 
terous disloyalty  toward  our  Maker  and  best  Friend, 
from  which  it  is  expedient  that  we  should  be  re- 
claimed ;  whence  God,  in  just  anger  or  in  kind  mer-* 
cy,  will  be  apt  to  cross  us  in  our  attempts  to  get  it, 
or  to  deprive  us  of  its  possession ;  whence  the  dis- 
pleasure will  follow,  which  always  attendeth  a  separa- 
tion from 'things  we  love.  But  if  we  be  suffered  to 
obtain  or  to  retain  it,  we  shall  soon  find  dissatisfac- 
tion therein ;  being  either  disgusted  with  some  bit- 
terness in  it,  (such  as  doth  lurk  in  every  sensible 
good,)  or  being  cloyed  with  its  lusciousness :  it  afler 
a  small  enjoyment  will  become  either  distasteful  or 
insipid. 

This,  according  to  continual  experience,  is  the 
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SERM.  nature  of  all  things,  pleasant  onlj  to  sense  or  fimcy, 
^^^'  presently  to  satiate  :  no  beauty  can  long  please  the 
eye,  no  melody  the  ear,  no  delicacy  the  palate,  no 
curiosity  the  fancy  ;  a  little  time  doth  waste  away,  a 
small  use  doth  wear  out  the  pleasure  which  at  first 
they  afford :  novelty  commendeth  and  ingratiateth 
them ;  distance  representeth  them  fair  and  lovdy ; 
the  want  or  absence  of  them  rendereth  them  desir- 
able ;  but  the  presence  of  them  dulleth  their  grace, 
the  possession  of  them  deadeneth  the  appetite  to 
them. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful  touch 
warble  upon  the  corporeal  oi^ns,  or  excite  the  spirits 
into  a  pleasant  frisk  of  motion ;  but  when  use  hath 
levigated  the  organs,  and  made  the  way  so  smooth 
and  easy  that  the  spirits  pass  without  any  stop,  those 
objects  are  no  longer  felt,  or  very  faintly;  so  that  the 
pleasure  ceaseth. 

Only  those  things  which  reason  (religious  and 
sound  reason)  doth  approve,  do  yield  a  lasting  (un- 
decaying,  unalterable)  satisfaction ;  if  we  set  our  af- 
fections on  them,  we  cannot  fail  of  content :  in  seek- 
ing them,  we  cannot  be  disappointed ;  for  Grod  (with- 
out any  reservation  or  exception)  hath  promised  to 
bestow  them  upon  those  who  seriously  and  diligently 
seek  them :  nor  can  we  be  dispossessed  of  them ; 
Grod  will  not  take  them  away,  and  they  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  other  hand :  having  them,  then,  we 
cannot  but  fuUy  and  durably  be  satisfied  in  the  fru- 
ition of  them :  the  longer  we  have  them,  the  more 
we  shall  like  them ;  the  more  we  taste  them,  the 
better  we  shall  relish  them :  time  wasteth  not,  but 
improveth  the  sense  of  their  unfading  beauty  and 
indefectible  sweetness. 
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11.  It  is  of  great  influence  toward  contentedness  ^RM. 
with  an  earnest  and  impartial  regard  to  contemplate^^^^  * 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  divested  of  tragical 
appearances,  in  which  they  are  wrapt  by  our  own 
inconsiderate  fancy,  or  which  vulgar  prejudices  do 
throw  upon  them :  as  all  things,  looked  upon  by  the 
corporeal  eye  through  a  mist,  do  seem  bigger  than  in 
reality  they  are ;  so  to  the  eye  of  our  mind  all  things 
(both  good  and  evil)  seem  hugely  enlai^ed,  when 
viewed  through  the  fogs  of  our  dusky  imagination 
or  of  popular  conceit.  If  we  will  esteem  that  very 
good,  which  with  a  gay  appearance  dazzleth  our 
imagination,  or  which  the  common  admiration  and 
applause  of  men  recommendeth,  the  most  vain  and 
worthless,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  mischievous 
things  often  will  appear  such :  and  if  we  please  to 
account  those  things  greatly  bad,  which  look  ugly  or 
horridly  to  imagination,  which  are  defamed  by  the 
injudicious  part  of  men,  or  which  men  commonly  do 
loathe*  do  fret  at,  do  wail  for,  we  shall  take  the  best, 
most  innocent,  most  useful,  most  wholesome  things 
for  such ;  and  accordingly  these  errors  of  our  minds 
will  be  followed  by  a  perverse  practice,  productive 
of  dissatisfaction  and  displeasure  to  us.  No  man 
ever  will  be  satisfied,  who  values  things  according 
to  the  price  which  fancy  setteth  on  them,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  they  bear  in  the  common  market ; 
who  distinguisheth  not  between  good  and  famous, 
bad  and  infamous ;  who  is  affected  accordingly  with 
the  want  of  those  things  which  men  call  good,  with 
the  presence  of  those  which  they  term  bad. 

But  if  we  judge  of  things  as  Grod  declareth,  as  im- 
partial and  cautious  reason  dictateth,  as  experience 
diligently  observed  (by  their  fruits  and  consequences) 
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SERM.  discorereth  them  to  be,  we  shall  hare 
J^fflbeaffected  bythe  wa»t or  presence  of-r-*t«i, 
which  18  wcmt  to  prodoce  duocmtent. 

12.  We  should  to  this  purpose  take 
to  search  out  throu^  our  condition,  and 
the  good  that  is  therein,  making  the  best 
it,  enjojing  and  improving  it ;  but  what  is 
venient  or  offensive  therein  declining  it, 
it,  tempering  it  so  weU  as  we  may,  alwagrs 
ing  to  aggravate  it.  There  are  in  nature  damn 
simples,  which  have  in  them  some  part  or  some  juice 
very  noxious,  which  being  severed  and  cast  awaf, 
the  rest  becometh  wholesome  food ;  neitho*  indeed 
is  there  any  thing  in  nature  so  venomous,  but  tlol 
from  it,  by  art  and  industry,  may  be  extracted  sonxs 
what  medicinal  and  of  good  use  when  duly  af^died; 
so  in  most  apparent  evils  lieth  enclosed  much  good» 
which  if  we  carefully  separate,  (casting  away  the  in- 
termixed dross  and  refuse,)  we  shall  find  benefit,  and 
taste  comfort  thence ;  there  is  nothing  so  thoroughly 
bad,  as,  being  well  ordered  and  opportunely  minis- 
tered, will  not  do  us  much  good :  so  if  from  poverty 
we  cast  away  or  bear  quietly  that  which  a  little 
pincheth  the  sense  or  grateth  on  the  fancy,  and  en- 
joy the  undistractedness  of  mind,  the  liberty,  the 
leisure^  the  health,  the  security  from  envy,  obloquy, 
strife,  which  it  affordeth,  how  satisfactory  may  it  be- 
come to  us !  The  like  conveniences  are  in  disgrace, 
disappointment,  and  other  such  evils,  which  being 
improved  may  endear  them  to  us :  even  sin  itself 
(the  worst  of  evils,  the  only  true  evil)  may  yield  great 
benefits  to  us ;  it  may  render  us  sober  and  lowly  in 
our  own  eyes,  devout  in  imploring  mercy,  and  thank- 
ful to  God  for  it ;  merciful  and  charitable  toward 
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others  in  our  opinions  and  censures ;  more  laborious  SERM. 
in  our  good  practice,  and  watchful  over  our  steps :    ^^^' 
and  if  this  deadly  poison  well  administered  yieldeth 
effects  so  exceedingly  beneficial  and  salutary,  what 
may  other  harmless  (though  unhandsome  and  un- 
pleasant) things  do,  being  skilfully  managed ! 

13.  It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  producing  con- 
tent, and  curing  discontent,  to  rouse  and  fortify  our 
faith  in  God,  by,  with  most  serious  attention,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  arguments  and  experiments,  which  as- 
sure us  concerning  God's  particular  providence  over 
all,  over  us.  It  is  really  infidelity  (in  whole  or  in 
part,  no  faith,  or  a  small  and  weak  faith)  which  is 
at  the  root,  as  of  all  sin,  so  particularly  of  discontent : 
for  how  is  it  possible,  did  we  firmly  believe,  and  with 
any  measure  of  attention  consider,  that  God  taketh 
care  of  us,  that  he  tendereth  our  good,  that  he  is 
ready  at  hand  to  succour  us,  (how  then,  I  say,  is  it 
possible,)  that  we  should  fear  any  want,  or  grievously 
resent  any  thing  incident  ?  But  we,  like  St.  Peter, 
are  iXiyinKTroi^  of  little  faithf  therefore  we  cannot 
walk  on  the  sea,  but  in  despair  sink  down :  some- 
times our  faith  is  buried  in  oblivion  or  carelessness ; 
we  forget,  or  mind  not  that  there  is  a  Providence ; 
but  look  on  things  as  if  they  fell  out  casually  or 
fatally ;  thence  expect  no  redress  from  Heaven,  so 
tumble  into  despair  and  disconsolateness.  Sometimes, 
because  Grod  doth  not  in  our  time  and  our  way  re- 
lieve us  or  gratify  us,  we  slip  into  profane  doubt, 
questioning  in  our  hearts  whether  he  |ipth  indeed 
r^ard  us,  or  whether  any  relief  is  to  oe  expected 
from  him ;  not  considering,  that  only  God  can  tell 
when  and  how  it  is  best  to  proceed ;  that  often  it  is 
not  expedient  our  wishes  should  be  granted  ;  that  we 
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SERM.  are  not  wise  enough  or  just  enough  to  appoint  or 

^^^-    choose  for  ourselves ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  God 

to  gratify  every  man ;  that  it  would  be  a  mad  world, 

if  God  in  his  government  thereof  should  satisfy  all 

our  desires. 

We  forget  how  often  God  hath  succoured  us  in 
our  needs  and  straits,  how  continually  he  hath  pro- 
vided for  us,  how  patiently  and  merdiully  he  hath 
borne  with  us,  what  miracles  of  bounty  and  mercy  he 
Ps.UxTiii.  hath  performed  in  our  behalf;  we  are  like  that  dis- 
Psai.  en.  7,  trustful  and  inconsiderate  people,  who  remembered 
^^*  '*'      not  the  hand  of  God,  nor  the  day  when  he  delivered 
them;  remembered  not  the  multitude  of  his  mercies; 
but  soon  forgat  his  works,  and  waited  not  Jbr  his 
counsel;  They  forgat  God  their  Saviour,  who  had 
done  great  things  in  Egypt,  wondrous  works  in 
the  land  of  Ham,  and  terrible  things  in  the  Bed 
sea. 
Psai.  xxii.       From  such  dispositions  in  us  our  discontents  do 
iMri.^i. '  spring ;  and  we  cannot  cure  them,  but  by  recollect- 
hx.7.cxiiv.jjjg  ourselves  from   such   forgetfulness   and  negli- 

P***-^™"^gence;  by  shaking  off  such  wicked  doubts  and  dis- 
cxi.  7.       trusts ;  by  fixing  our  hearts  and  hopes  on  him  who 
alone  can  help  us ;  who  is  our  strength,  the  strength 
of  our  heart,  of  our  life,  of  our  salvation. 

Of  him  (to  conclude)  let  us  humbly  implore,  that 
he  in  mercy  would  bestow  upon  us  grace  to  submit 
in  all  things  to  his  will,  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations, gladly  to  embrace  and  undergo  what- 
ever he  a^lp^teth  to  us ;  in  every  condition,  and  for 
all  events  befalling  us,  heartily  to  adore,  thank,  and 
bless  him ;  even  so  to  the  ever  blessed  Grod,  our  gra- 
cious Maker  and  Preserver,  be  eternally  rendered  all 
glory,  thanksgiving,  and  praise.   Amen. 


SERMON    XLIL 


OF  PATIENCE. 


1  Pet.  ii.  21. 

Because  also  Christ  suffered  Jbr  tis^  leaving  us  an  example, 

that  ye  shouldJbUow  his  steps. 

J.N  these  words  two  things  appear  especially  ob-  SERM. 
servable;  a  duty  implied,  {the  duty  of  patience j)  and  XLII. 
a  reason  expressed,  which  enforceth  the  practice  of 
that  duty,  {the  example  of  Christ.)  We  shall,  using 
no  more  preface  or  circumstance,  first  briefly,  in  way 
of  explication  and  direction,  touch  the  duty  itself, 
then  more  largely  describe  and  ui^  the  example. 

The  word  patience  hath,  in  common  usage,  a 
double  meaning,  taken  from  the  respect  it  hath  unto 
two  sorts  of  objects,  somewhat  different.  As  it  re- 
specteth  provocations  to  anger  and  revenge  by  in- 
juries or  discourtesies,  it  signifieth  a  disposition  of 
mind  to  bear  them  with  charitable  meekness ;  as  it 
relateth  to  adversities  and  crosses  disposed  to  us  by 
Providence,  it  importeth  a  pious  undergoing  and 
sustaining  them.  That  both  these  kinds  of  patience 
may  here  be  understood,  we  may,  consulting  and 
considering  the  context,  easily  discern :  that  which 
immediately  precedeth.  If  when  ye  do  wellj  and 
suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently ,  this  is  acceptable 
to  God,  relateth  to  good  endurance  of  adversity; 
that  which  presently -foUoweth,  who  when  he  was 
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SEEM,  reviled  reviled  not  again^  when  he  steered  he 
^^^^'  threatened  not,  referreth  to  meek  comporting  with 
provocations :  the  text  therefore,  as  it  looketh  back- 
ward^ doth  recommend  the  patience  of  adversities, 
as  forward,  the  patience  of  contumelies.  But  seeing 
both  these  objects  are  reducible  to  one  more  general, 
comprising  both,  that  is,  things  seeming  evil  to  us, 
or  offensive  to  our  sense,  we  may  so  explicate  the 
duty  of  patience,  as  to  include  them  both. 

Patience  then  is  that  virtue,  which  qualifieth  us 
to  bear  all  conditions  and  all  events,  by  God's  dis- 
posal incident  to  us,  with  such  apprehensions  and 
persuasions  of  mind,  such  dispositions  and  affections 
of  heart,  such  external  deportments  and  practices  of 
life,  as  God  requireth  and  good  reason  directeth. 
Its  nature  will,  I  conceive,  be  understood  best  by 
considering  the  chief  acts  which  it  produceth,  and 
wherein  especially  the  practice  thereof  consisteth; 
the  which  briefly  are  these : 

1.  A  thorough  persuasion,  that  nothing  befalleth 
us  by  fate,  or  by  chance,  or  by  the  mere  agency  of 
inferior  causes,  but  that  all  proceedeth  from  the  dis- 

Job  V.  6.  pensation,  or  with  the  allowance  of  God;  that  afflic- 
tion  doth  not  come  forth  of  the  diist^  nor  doth  trou- 
ble spriiig  out  of  the  ground ;  but  that  all,  both 

LamAW.sfi.good  and  evil,  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Most  High,  according  as    David   reflected   when 

iSam. xvi.Shimei  reviled  him:  Let  him,  said  the  good  king, 
curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him.  Curse 
David;  and  as  Job,  when  he  was  spoiled  of  all  his 

Job  i.  21.  goods,  acknowledged.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away. 

2.  A  firm  belief,  that  all  occurrences,  however  ad- 
verse and  cross  to  our  desires,  are  well  consistent 
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with  the  justice,  wisdom*  and  goodness  of  God ;  so  SERM. 
that  we  cannot  reasonably  disapprove,  repine  at,  or   ^^^^' 
complain   of  them ;  but   are  bound  and  ready  to 
avow  with  the   Psalmist,  that  all  his  paths  are  Psai.  xxr. 
mercy  and  truth ;  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  10.cxi1r.17. 
and  holy  in  all  his  works ;  to  judge  and  say  with 
Hezekiah,  Good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  2  Kings  xx. 
thou  hast  spoken ;  to  confess  with  David  unto  him,  '^' 
/  knoWy  O  Lordy  that  thy  judgments  are  right ;  Psai.  cxiz. 
and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me.         ^^* 

3.  A  fiiU  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  all  (even  the 
most  bitter  and  sad  accidents)  Ao   (according  to 
God's  purpose)  tend  and  conduce  to  our  good ;  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  of  those  divine  aphorisms: 
Happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth;  whomjohr.i'^. 
the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  M^i^'.m!** 
son  in  whom  he  delighteth.    As  many  as  I  love,  I^^^y^^  jj^x^. 
rebuke  and  chasten.  ^«^-  '"•  »9- 

4.  An  entire  submission  and  resignation  of  our 
wills  to  the  will  of  God,  suppressing  all  rebellious  in- 
surrections and  grievous  resentments  of  heart  against 
his  providence ;  which  may  dispose  us  heartily  to 

say  after  our  Lord,  Let  not  my  will,  hut  thine  heuikzvw. 
done;  with  good  Eli,  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  ^t^sam.iis. 
what  seemeth  him  good ;  with  David,  Here  I  am,  J^g^  ^ 
let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him ;  yea,  ^^' 
even  with  Socrates,  If  so  it  pleaseth  God,  so  let  it 
be: 

5.  Bearing  adversities  calmly,  cheerfully,  and  cou- 
rageously, so  as  not  to  be  discomposed  with  anger  or 
grief;  not  to  be  put  out  of  humour,  not  to  be  de- 
jected or  disheartened;  but  in  our  disposition  of 
mind  to  resemble  the  primitive  saints,  who  were  i^ 
KwovfjLeyoif  ae)  ie  'x/supovref,  as  grieved,  but  always  re^ 


2  Cor.  vi. 

10. 
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SERM.  Jaicing ;  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
XLII.  ^QQ^g^  ^|j0  accounted  it  aUjoy  when  they  fell  into 
Heb.x.34.  divers  tribulations. 

6.  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or 

easement  of  our  afflictions,  and  for  his  gradous  aid 

to  support  them  well ;  agreeable  to  those  good  rules 
Lam.  iii.    and  precepts :  //  is  good  that  a  man  should  both 

hope,  and  wait  quietly  for  the  salvation  qf  the 
VstuTxvni.  Zx)rd ;  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 

him;  wait  on  the  Lord,  be  qf  good  courage,  and 


he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart ;  according  to  the 
pattern  of  David,  who,  in  such  a  case,  thus  roused 

Ptai.xiii.s.and  stayed  himself:  Why  art  thou  cast  dawn,  O 
my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  f 
hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  far 
the  help  qf  his  countenance ;  and  after  the  holy 
apostles,  who  in  their  most  forlorn  estate  could  say, 

2  Cor.  ir.  8.  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ; 
we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 

7.  A  willingness  to  continue,  during  Grod's  plea- 
sure, in  our  afflicted  state,  without  weariness  or  irk- 
some longings  for  alteration ;  according  to  that  ad- 

Prov.  iii.  vice  of  the  Wise  Man  ;  My  son,  despise  not  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction ;  and  that  of  the  apostle,  backed  with 

Hei>.xii..3.  our  Lord's  example,  Considering  him  that  endured 
such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest 
ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your  minds. 

8.  A  lowly  frame  of  mind  (that  is,  being  sober  in 
our  conceits  of  ourselves,  sensible  of  our  unworthi- 
ness  and  meanness,  of  our  natural  frailty,  penury, 
and  wretchedness ;  of  our  manifold  defects  and  mis- 
carriages in  practice ;  being  meek  and  gentle,  ten- 
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der  and  pliable  in  our  temper  and  frame  of  spirit;  SERM. 
being  deeply  affected  with  reverence  and  dread  to-    ^^^^' 
ward  the  awful  majesty,  mighty  power,  perfect  jus- 
tice and  sanctity  of  God ;  all  this)  wrought  by  our 
adversity,  effectually^  according  to  its  design,  quell- 
ing our  haughty  stomach,  softening  our  hard  hearts, 
mitigating  our  peevish  humours ;  according  to  St. 
Peter's  injunction.  Be  humbled  under  the  mighty  i  Pet.  v.  6. 
hand  of  God ;  and  God's  own  approbation  joined 
with  a  gracious  promise.  To  this  man  will  I  look ;  isa.  ixri. 
even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit,  ** 
and  trembleth  at  my  word. 

Q.  Restraining  our  tongues  from  all  discontentful 
complaints  and  murmurings,  all  profane,  harsh,  un- 
savoury expressions,  importing  displeasure  or  dissa- 
tisfaction in  God's  dealings  toward  us,  arguing  de- 
speration or  distrust  in  him ;  such  as  were  those 
of  the  impatient  and  incredulous  Israelites :  They  Piu  izxriii. 
9pdke  against  God,  and  said.  Can  God  furnish  a  '^'  ^^' 
table  in  the  wilderness  f  Behold,  he  smote  the 
rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams 
overflowed ;  can  he  give  bread  also  ?  can  he  pro^ 
vide  flesh  for  his  people  ?   Such  as  they  used,  of 

whom  the  prophet  said,  When  they  shall  be  hungry ^^^^'^,21. 
they  will  fret  themselves,  and  curse  their  king 
and  their  God ;  such  as  they  were  guilty  of,  whom 
St.  Jude  calleth  yoyyv^rra^,  km  fACfjjpifMipovg,  murmur^  Jade  16. 
ers,  and  querulous  persons,  (or  such  as  found  fault 
with  their  lot,)  that  which  is  styled,  charging  God 
foolishly ;  for  abstaining  from  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressure  of  his  most  grievouisr  calamities, 
Job  is  commended,  (where  it  is  said,  Job  sinned  Job  u  22. 
not,  neither  charged  God  foolishly ;)   that  which 
the  prophet  condemneth  as  unreasonable  in  that  ex- 
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S  £  R  M.  postulation,  Wherefore  doth  the  limng  man  com^ 
^^^^'  plain  ?  In  such  cases  we  should  smother  our  pas- 
Lam,  iii.  sions  in  a  still  and  silent  demeanour,  as  the  Psalm- 
Ps.xxxrii.  ist  advised,  and  as  he  practised  himself:  /  uhu 
;^  x^vi.  10.  ^^^j^  g^|.jj  jjg^  ^^^  opened  not  my  mouthy  became 
Pa.  XXXIX.  ^  ^^^  ^^y  doings.  Yea,  contrariwise,  patience  re- 
quireth, 

10.  Blessing  and  praising  God,  (that  is,  declaring 
our  hearty  satisfaction  in  God's  proceedings  with  us, 
acknowledging  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness 
therein,  expressing  a  grateful  sense  thereof,  as  whole- 
some and  beneficial  to  us,)  in  conformity  to  Job,  who, 
upon  the  loss  of  all  his  comforts,  did  thus  vent  his 

Job i. 21.  mind:  The  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  qfthe  Lard. 

11.  Abstaining  from  all  irregular  and  unworthy 
courses  toward  the  removal  or  redress  of  our  crosses; 
choosing  rather  to  abide  quietly  under  their  pressure, 
than  by  any  unwarrantable  means  to  relieve  or  relax 
ourselves ;  contentedly  wearing,  rather  than  violently 

Jer.v.  5.  breaking  our  yoke^  or  bursting  our  bonds;  rather 
continuing  poor,  than  striving  to  enrich  ourselves  by 
fraud  or  rapine ;  rather  lying  under  contempt,  than 
by  sinful  or  sordid  compliances  attempting  to  gain 
the  favour  and  respect  of  men  ;  rather  embracing 
the  meanest  condition,  than  labouring  by  any  tur- 
bulent, unjust,  or  uncharitable  practices  to  amplify 
our  estate;  rather  enduring  any  inconvenience  or 

Jer.xiii.  15.  distress,  than  setting  our  faces  toward  JSgypt,  or 
having  recourse  to  any  succour  which  God  disal- 
loweth  ;  according  to  what  is  implied  in  that  repre- 

I  (or.vi.y.hension  of  St.  Paul,  N^ow  therefore  it  is  utterly  a 

fault  among  yoUy  because  ye  go  to  law  one  tvith 

another.    Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  why 
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io  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  f  SERM. 
and  in  that  advice  of  St.  Peter,  Let  them  that  suffer   ^^^^' 
according  to  the  will  of  God  commit  the  keeping  >  Pet.  w. 
of  their  souls  to  him  in  weU-doing^  as  unto  afaith-  '^* 
fid  Creator. 

12.  A  fair  behaviour  toward  the  instruments  and 
abettors  of  our  affliction ;  those  who  brought  us  into 
it,  or  who  detain  us  under  it,  by  keeping  off  relief, 
OT  sparing  to  yield  the  succour  which  we  might  ex- 
pect ;  the  forbearing  to  express  any  wrath  or  dis- 
pleasure, to  exercise  any  revenge,  to  retain  any 
^dge  or  enmity  toward  them ;  but  rather  even 
upon  that  score  bearing  good-will,  and  shewing  kind- 
ness unto  them ;  unto  them,  not  only  as  to  our 
[jrethren,  whom,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
Aarity,  we  are  bound  to  love,  but  as  to  the  servants 
>f  Grod  in  this  particular  case,  or  as  to  the  instru- 
ments of  his  pleasure  towatd  us ;  considering  that 
by  maligning  or  mischiefing  them,  we  do  signify  ill 
resentment  of  God's  dealings  with  us,  and  in  effect, 
through  their  sides,  do  wound  his  providence :  thus 
Jid  the  pious  king  demean  himself  when  he  was 
bitterly  reproached  and  cursed  by  Shimei ;  not  suffer-  3  Sam.xTi. 
ing,  upon  this  account,  any  harm  or  requital  to  be^* 
offered  to  him :  thus  did  the  holy  apostles,  who 
being  reviledy  did  bless;  being  persecuted^  did i car. w. 
bear  it ;  being  defamed,  did  entreat :  thus  did  our 

Lord  deport  himself  toward  his  spiteful  adversaries, 
svho  being  reviled,  did  not  revile  again  ;  when  A^  i  Pet.ii.23. 
mffered,  did  not  threaten  ;  but  committed  it  to  him  "' 
thatjudgeth  righteously. 

13.  Particularly  in  regard  to  those,  who,  by  inju- 
rious and  offensive  usage,  do  provoke  us,  patience 
importeth, 
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SERM.      1.  That  we  be  not  hastily,  over-easily,  not  immo- 
^^^^'   derately,  not  pertinaciously  incensed  with  ang^  to- 
ward them,  according  to  those  divine  precepts  and 
Jam.  i.  19.  aphorisms  :  Be  shw  to  wrath  ;  be  not  ha^  in  thf 
e».  Til.  ^  — ^  ^^  ^^  angry ;  for  anger  resteth  in  the  homM 

3rxir71*7,  ^ff^^*  Give  place  to  torathy  (that  is,  remove  it.) 
JSm.  xii.  ^'  ^  bitterness^  and  wrath^  and  anger ^  and  dor 
19*  .  mour^  and  evU  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you^ 
26,  '  with  all  malice.  Cease  from  anger y  let  go  displea- 
MAii,v.2j,surejfret  not  thyself  any  wise  to  do  evil. 
pb!  xnvii.  2.  That  we  do  not  in  our  hearts  harbour  any  ill 
*•  will,  or  ill  wishes,  or  ill  designs  toward  them,  bat 

that  we  truly  desire  their  good,  and  purpose  to 
further  it,  as  we  shall  have  ability  and  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  that  law,  (even  charged  on  the  Jews,) 
Levit.  xix.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  any  grudge  against  the  chiU 
dren  of  thy  people ;  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself;  and  according  to  that  noble  com- 
Matt.v.44.mand  of  our  Saviour,  Love  your  enemies^  pray  far 
"  ^^^^^them  which  despitefully  use  you   and  persecute 
you. 

3.  That  in  effect  we  do  not  execute  any  revenge, 
or  for  requital  do  any  mischief  to  them,  either  in 
word  or  deed;  but  for  their  reproaches  exchange 
blessings,  (or  good  words  and  wishes;)  for  their  out- 
rages, repay  benefits  and  good  turns ;  according  to 
Mat.  V.  44.  those  evangelical  rules :  Do  good  to  them  that  hate 
Rom.  xii.   yow,  blcss  them  that  curse  you :  Bless  tjiem  that 
i^Thess.  X, persecute  you^  bless  and  curse  not:  See  that  none 
J^pg^  ..J     rewrfer  evil  for  evil:  Be  pitiful^  be  courteous^  not 
Prov.  XXV.  rendering  evil  for  evil^  or  railing  for  railings  but 
Rom.  xii.   coutrariunsc  blessing:  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
Prov.  xxiv.  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  Say  not,  I  will 
^^'  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me ;  I  will  render  to 
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the  man  according  to  his  work :  Say  thou  not,  I SERM. 
tcHl  recompense  evil,  but  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  ^^^^' 
shall  save  thee.  Pror.  xx. 

14.  In  fine,  patience  doth  include  and  produce  a 
general  meekness  and  kindness  of  affection,  together 
with  an  enlarged  sweetness  and  pleasantness  in  con- 
versation and  carriage  toward  aU  men ;  implying, 
that  how  hard  soever  our  case,  how  sorry  or  sad  our 
condition  is,  we  are  not  therefore  angry  with  the 
world,  because  we  do  not  thrive  or  flourish  in  it ; 
that  we  are  not  dissatisfied  or  disgusted  with  the 
prosperous  estate  of  other  men ;  that  we  are  not  be- 
come sullen  or  froward  toward  any  man,  because  his 
fortune  excelleth  ours,  but  that  rather  we  do  rejoice  Rom.  xii. 
with  them  that  rejoice;  we  do  find  complacence  and  ^^' 
delight  in  their  good  success ;  we  borrow  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  from  their  enjoyments. 

In  these  and  the  like  acts,  the  practice  of  this  virtue 
(a  virtue  which  all  men,  in  this  state  of  inward  weak- 
ness and  outward  trouble,  shall  have  much  need  and 
frequent  occasion  to  exercise)  consisteth;  unto  which 
practice,  even  philosophy,  natural  reason,  and  com-, 
mon  sense  do  suggest  many  inducements;  the  tenor 
of  our  holy  faith  and  religion  do  supply  more  and 
better;  but  nothing  can  more  clearly  direct,  or  more 
powerfully  excite  thereto,  than  that  admirable  ex- 
ample, by  which  our  text  doth  enforce  it:  some 
principal  of  those  rational  inducements  we  shall  cur- 
sorily touch,  then  insist  upon  this  example. 

It  will  generally  induce  us  to  bear  patiently  all 
things  incident,  if  we  consider,  that  it  is  .the  natural 
right  and  prerogative  of  God  to  dispose  of  all  things, 
to  assign  our  station  here,  and  allot  our  portion  to 
us ;  whence  it  is  a  most  wrongful  insolence  in  us, 
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SERM.  by  complaining  of  our  state,  to  contest  his  right  or 
^^"-   impeach  his  management  thereof :  that  we  are  ob- 
liged to  God's  free  bounty  for  numberless  great  be- 
nefits and  favours  ;  whence  it  is  vile  ingratitude  to 
be  displeased  for  the  want  of  some  lesser  conve- 
niences :  that  God  having  undertaken  and  promised 
to  support  and  succour  us,  it  is  a  heinous  alSront  to 
distrust  him,  and  consequently  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
our  condition :  that  seeing  God  doth  infinitely  better 
understand  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  can  do,  he 
is  better  affected  toward  us  and  more  truly  loveth 
us  than  we  do  ourselves,  he  with  an  unquestionable 
right  hath  an  uncontrollable  power  to  dispose  of  us ; 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  choice  of 
our  state :  that  since  we  have  no  claim  to  any  good 
or  any  pleasure,  and  thence  in  withholding  any  no 
wrong  is  done  to  us,  it  is  unjust  and  frivolous  to 
murmur  or  grumble ;  since  we  are,  by  nature,  God's 
servants,  it  is  fit  the  appointment  of  our  rank,  our 
garb,  our  diet,  all  our  accommodations  and  employ- 
ments in  his  family,  should  be  left  entirely  to  his 
discretion  and  pleasure :  that  we  being  grievous  sin- 
ners, less  than  the  least  of  Gocts  mercies^  meriting 
no  good,  but  deserving  sore  punishment  from  him, 
it  is  just,  that  we   should  be  highly  content  and 
thankful   for   any   thing   on   this    side    death    and 
damnation :  that  our  afflictions  being  the  natural 
fruits  and  results  of  our  choice  or  voluntary  miscar- 
riages, it  is  reasonable  we  should  blame  ourselves 
rather  than  pick  quarrels  with  Providence  for  them. 
That  our  condition,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot,  being 
duly  estimated,  be  extremely  bad  or  insupportably 
grievous ;  for  that  as  no  condition  here  is  perfectly 
and  purely  good,  (not  deficient  in  some  accommoda- 
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IS,  not  blended  with  some  troubles,)  so  there  is  SERM. 
le  that  hath  not  its  conveniences  and  comforts ;    ^^^^' 
that  it  is  our  fond  conceits,  our  froward  humours, 

perverse  behaviours,  which  create  the  mischiefs 
terent  to  any  state;  for  that  also  how  forlorn 
irer  our  case  is,  we  cannot  fail,  if  we  please,  of  a 
acity  to  enjoy  goods  far  more  than  countervailing 
possible  want  of  these  goods,  or  presence  of  these 
s ;  we  may  have  the  use  of  our  reason,  a  good 
science,  hope  in  God,  assurance  of  Gfod's  love 

favour,  abundance  of  spiritual  blessings  here, 

a  certain  title  to  eternal  glory  and  bliss  here- 
r ;  which,  if  we  can  have,  our  condition  cannot 
leemed  uncomfortable.     That  indeed  our  adver- 

is  a  thing  very  good  and  wholesome,  very  pro- 
)le  and  desirable,  as  a  means  of  breeding,  im- 
dng,  and  exercising  the  best  virtues,  of  preparing 
br  and  entitling  us  to  the  best  rewards.  That 
state  cannot  ever  be  desperate;  our  adversity 
mbly  may  not  be  lasting,  (there  being  no  con- 
ion  between  the  present  and  the  future,  vicissi- 
^s  being  frequent,  all  things  depending  on  the 
trary  dispensation  of  God,  who  doth  always  pity 
md  is  apt  to  relieve  us.)  That,  however,  our 
:iion  will  not  outlive  ourselves,  and  certainly 
t  soon  expire  with  our  life.  That  this  world  is 
a  place  of  perfect  convenience,  or  pure  delight ; 
come  not  hither  to  do  our  will,  or  enjoy  our 
sure ;  we  are  not  bom  to  make  laws,  or  pick  our 
lition  here;  but  that  trouble  is  natural  and 
er  to  us  (we  are  born  thereto^  as  the  sparks  fty^oh  v.  7. 
ards.)  No  tribulation  seizeth  us,  but  such  a^iCor.z.13. 
uman;  whence  it  is  reasonable  that  we  con- 
My  bear  the  crosses  suitable  to  our  nature  and 

M  m  4 
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SERM.  state.  That  no  adversity  is  in  kind  or  d^ree  pecu- 
^^^^^'  liar  to  us ;  but  if  we  survey  the  conditions  of  other 
men,  (of  our  brethren  every  where,  of  our  neigh- 
bours all  about  us,)  and  compare  our  case  with 
theirs,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  many  consorts  and 
associates  in  adversity,  most  as  ill,  many  far  worse 
bestead  than  ourselves ;  whence  it  must  be  a  great 
fondness  and  perverseness  to  be  displeased  that  we 
are  not  exempted  from,  but  exposed  to  bear  a  share 
in  the  common  troubles  and  burdens  of  mankind. 
That  it  hath  particularly  been  the  lot  of  the  best 
men  (persons  most  excellent  in  virtue  and  most 
deep  in  God's  favour)  to  sustain  adversity ;  and  it 
therefore  becometh  us  willingly  and  cheerfully  to 
accept  it.  That,  in  fine,  patience  itself  is  the  best 
remedy  to  ease  us  in,  to  rescue  us  from  adversity ; 
for  it  cannot  much  annoy  us,  if  we  bear  it  patiently; 
God  will,  in  mercy,  remove  it,  if  we  please  him,  by 
demeaning  ourselves  well  under  it ;  but  that  impa- 
tience doth  not  at  all  conduce  to  our  relief,  doth  in- 
deed exasperate  and  augment  our  pain  :  such  consi- 
derations may  induce  us  to  a  patience  in  general  re- 
specting all  sorts  of  evil. 

There  are  also  reasons  particularly  disposing  to 
bear  injuries  and  contumelies  from  men  calmly  and 
meekly,  without  immoderate  wrath,  rancorous  ha- 
tred, or  spiteful  revenge  toward  them  :  because  they 
do  proceed  from  Divine  Providence,  disposing  or 
permitting  them  (for  the  trial  of  our  patience,  the 
abasing  our  pride,  the  exercising  of  some  other  vir- 
tues, or  for  other  good  purposes)  to  fall  upon  us : 
because  vindication  of  misdemeanours  committed 
against  us  doth  not  appertain  to  us,  we  not  being 
competent  judges  of  them,  nor  rightful  executors  of 
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the  punishments  due  to  them,  God  having  reserved  SERM. 
to  himself  the  right  of  decision  and  power  of  execu-   ^^^' 
tion;  Vengeance  is  minCf  saith  the  Lardy  I  ti;ft//Roiii.zu.T9. 
repay  it:  because  we  are  obuged  to  interpret  cha- Deutaxxu. 
ritably  the  actions  of  our  neighbour,  supposing  his  vld.^Tert 
Doiscarriages  to  proceed  from  infirmity,  from  mis- ^^f***  *^^* 
take,  or  from  some  cause,  which  we  should  be  rather 
inclinable  to  excuse  than  to  prosecute  with  hatred  or 
revenge :  because,  indeed,  our  neighbour's  most  cul- 
pable offences,  as  issuing  from  distemper  of  mind, 
ire  more  reasonably  the  objects  of  compassion  and 
^rity,  than  of  anger  or  ill-will:  because  we  are 
xiund  to  forgive  all  injuries  by  the  command  of 
Sod,  and  in  conformity  to  his  example,  who  passeth 
>y  innumerable  most  heinous  offences  committed 
igainst  himself ;  Gracious  is  the  Ijordy  and  full  qfvf^fiX,  cxiv. 
Hnupassion^  slow  to  anger,  and  qf  great  mercy  i^'^^ 
^'Ongsuffering,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth ; 
10  must  we  be  also,  if  we  will  be  like  him  or  please 
lim :  because  we  ourselves,  being  subject  to  incur 
lie  same  faults  in  kind,  or  greater  in  value,  do  need 
nuch  pardon,  and  should  thence  be  ready  to  allow 
t  unto  others,  both  in  equity,  and  in  gratitude  to- 
ward Grod,  lest  that  in  the  gospel  be  applied  to  us ; 

0  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt.  Matt  xviu. 
because  thou  desiredst  me:  shouMest  not  thou  also^^' 
have  had  compassion  upon  thy  feUow-servant,  even 

%s  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?  Because  God  hath  made  it 

1  necessary  condition  of  our  obtaining  mercy,  pro- 
nising  us  favour  if  we  yield  it,  menacing  us  ex- 
iremity  if  we  refuse  it ;  If  ye  forgive  men  their  Matt.vi.  14. 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  wiU  also  forgive  2,   ^''^' 
fou :  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  JJ""*  *^^ 
lather  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses  :^'^^^ 
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SERM.  because  our  neighbour  suffering  by  our  revenge  in 
^^^^  any  manner,  (in  his  body,  interest,  or  reputation,) 
doth  not  anywise  profit  us,  or  benefit  our  estate,  but 
needlessly  doth  multiply  and  increase  the  stock  of 
mischief  in  the  world ;  yea,  commonly  doth  bring 
further  evil  upon  ourselves,  provoking  him  to  go  on 
in  offending  us,  rendering  him  more  implacably  bent 
against  us,  engaging  us  consequently  deeper  in  strife 
and  trouble :  because  no  wrong,  no  disgrace,  no  pre- 
judice we  can  receive  from  men  is  of  much  conse- 
quence to  us,  if  our  mind  be  not  disordered ;  if  we 
are  free  from  those  bad  passions,  which  really  are 
the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  us :  because,  in  fine, 
impatience  itself  is  insignificant  and  ineffectual  to 
any  good  purpose,  or  rather  produceth  ill  effects ;  if 
doth  not  cure  our  wound,  or  assuage  our  grief;  it 
removeth  no  inconvenience,  nor  repaireth  any  dam- 
age we  have  received,  but  rather  inflameth  our  dis- 
temper and  aggravateth  our  pain^;  more  really  in- 
deed molesting  and  hurting  us,  than  the  injury  or 
discourtesy  which  causeth  it.  Thus,  briefly,  doth 
reason  dictate  to  us  the  practice  of  all  patience. 
But  the  example  proposed  by  the  apostle  here, 

Phil.  ii.  s.  and  otherwhere  by  St.  Paul,  {Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  you^  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus — )  by  the 

Ueb.  xii.  i,  apostlc  to  the  Hebrews,  {Let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus 
the  autlwr  and  finisher  of  our  faith — )  by  our  Lord 

Matt.  xi.  himself,  {Learn  of  me ,f or  I  am  meek  and  lowly — ) 
that  doth  in  a  more  lively  manner  express  how  in 

^  Idcirco  quis  te  laedit  ut  doleas,  quia  fructus  laedentis  in  dolorc 
laesi  est.    Tert,  de  Pat,  8. 

Si  patientise  incubabo^  non  dolcbo ;  si  non  dolebo,  ulcisci  non 
desiderabo.    lb.  i. 
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such  cases  we  should  deport  ourselves,  and  mostSERM. 
strongly  engageth  us  to  comply  with  duties  of  this    ^^^^' 
nature.     Let  us  now  therefore  describe  it,  and  re- 
commend it  to  your  consideration. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  was  indeed  in  this  kind  Vid.Tertn]. 
the  most  remarkable  that  ever  was  presented,  thecyp'de^* 
most  perfect  that  can  be  imagined  :  he  was,  above  p*3,^"" 
all  expression,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted^^'^"^^^'^' 
with  grief;   he  did  undertake,  as  to  perform  the 
best  works,  so  to  endure   the  worst  accidents  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject ;  his  whole  life  being 
no  other  than  one  continual  exercise  of  patience  and 
meekness,  in  all  the  parts  and  to  the  utmost  degrees 
of  them.     If  we  trace  the  footsteps  of  his  life  from 
the  sordid  manger  to  the  bloody  cross,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  observe  any  matter  of  complacence,  scarce 
any  of  comfort  (in  respect  to  his  natural  or  worldly 
state)  to  have  befallen  him. 

His  parentage  was  mean,  to  appearance ;  and  his 
birth,  in  all  exterior  circumstances,  despicable:  /9Matt.xii]. 
not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  were  words  of  con-  Mark  vi.  3. 
tempt  and  offence,  upon  all  occasions  thrown  upon 
him. 

His  life  was  spent  not  only  in  continual  labour 
and  restless  travel,  but  in  hard  poverty  ;  yea,  in  ex- 
treme penury,  beneath  the  state  not  only  of  the 
meanest  men,  but  of  the  most  shifting  beasts  :  The  Matt.  viiL 
foxes  have  holes^  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  ^' 
nestSy  hut  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head. 

•  For  his  necessary  sustenance  we  find  him  often  Matt.  xxi. 
destitute  of  ordinary  provision,  (as  when  he  sought  NaUius 
food  from  the  barren  fig-tree,)  often  indebted  for  it°^3; 
to  the  courtesy  and,  as  it  were,  alms  of  the  vilest  ^^*'^- 
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SERM.  people,  oi  publicans  and  sinners :  so  h^  ^fia^  e 
^^^^'   jjcvcrc,  he  was,  as  the  apostle  saith,  a  beggar  Jar  us. 

2  Cor.  viii.  Yet  may.  we  never  perceive  him  anywise  discon- 
tented with,  or  complaining  of  his  condition ;  not 
discouraged  or  depressed  in  spirit  thereby,  not  so- 
licitously endeavouring  any  correction  or  change 
thereof;  but  willingly  embracing  it,  heartily  ac- 
quiescing therein ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  its  in- 
conveniences, cheerfully  discharging  his  duties,  vi- 
gorously pursuing  his  main  designs  of  procuring 
glory  to  God  and  benefit  to  men. 

Nor  did  he  only  with  content  undergo  the  incom- 
modities  of  a  poor  estate,  but  he  was  surrounded 
vdth  continual  dangers ;  the  most  powerful  men  of 
those  times,  enraged  with  envy,  ambition,  and  ava- 
rice, desperately  maligning  him,  and  being  inces- 
santly attentive,  upon  all  occasions,  to  molest,  hurt, 

Joiin  XV.  and  destroy  him :  The  worlds  (as  he  s'aith  himself, 
that  is,  all  the  powerful  and  formidable  part  of  the 
world)  hating  me ;  yet  did  not  this  anywise  dismay 
or  distemper  him,  nor  cause  him  either  to  repine  at 
his  condition  or  decline  his  duty.  He  utterly  disre- 
garded all  their  spiteful  machinations,  persisting  im- 
moveable in  the  prosecution  of  his  pious  and  cha- 
ritable undertakings,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who 

John  vii.  obscrved  his  demeanour  :  Is  not  this  he,  said  they, 
whom  they  seek  to  kill  f  hut  h,  he  speaketh  boldly. 

Luke  iv. 30.     He  did  indeed  sometimes  opportunely  shun  their 

MatL  xxi. 

27.xxii.  i8.fury,  and  prudently  did  elude  their  snares,  but  never 
went  violently  to  repel  them,  or  to  execute  any  re- 
venge for  them ;  improving  the  wonderful  power 
he  was  endued  with  altogether  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind,  never  to  the  bane  or  hurt  of  his  malicious 
enemies. 
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Sensible  enough  he  was  of  the  causeless  hatred  SERM. 
they  bare  him,  (c/Jcnycray  jtt€  S»/>€a»,  They^  said  he,   ^^^^* 
have  hated  me  for  nothings)  and  of  their  extreme  John  *▼• 
ingratitude ;  yet  never  could  he  be  provoked  to  re- 
sent or  requite  their  dealing :  see  how  mildly  he 
did  expostulate  the  case  with  them ;  Then^  saith  St.  John  x. 31. 
John,  the  Jews  took  up  atones  to  stone  him :  Jesus 
answered  them.  Many  good  things  have  I  shewed 
you  from  my  Father ;  for  which  of  those  do  ye 
stone  me? 

To  be  extremely  hated  and  inhumanly  persecuted, 
without  any  fault  committed  or  just  occasion  offered, 
is  greatly  incensive  of  human  passion ;  but  for  the 
purest  and  strongest  good-will,  for  the  most  inex- 
pressible beneficence,  to  be  recompensed  with  most 
virulent  reproaches,  most  odious  slanders,  most  out- 
rageous misusages — how  exceeding  was  that  meek- 
ness, which,  without  any  signification  of  regret  or 
disgust,  could  endure  it ! 

Out  of  most  tender  charity  and  ardent  desire  of  Matt.  nUi. 
their  salvation,  he  instructed  them,  and  instilled  hea- 
venly doctrine  into  their  minds ;  what  thanks,  what 
reward  did  he  receive  for  that  great  favour  ?  to  be 
reputed  and  reported  an  impostor :  vXam  rov  op^Aov,  john  yu. 
he,  said  they,  doth  impose  upon  the  people.  MattnrU. 

He  took  occasion  to  impart  the  great  blessing  of  ^^* 
pardon  for  sin  to  some  of  them,  confirming  his  au- 
thority of  doing  it  by  a  miraculous  work  of  good- 
ness ;  how  did  they  resent  such  an  obligation  ?  by 
accounting  him  a  blasphemer  :  Behold^  saith  St.  Matt.  u.  3, 
Matthew,  certain  of  the  Scribes  said  within  them- 
seheSy  This  man  blasphemeth:  which  most  harsh 
and  uncharitable  censure  of  theirs  he  did  not  fiercely 
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SERM.  reprehend,  but  calmly  discussed  and  refilled  by  a 

^^^^'    clear  reasoning ;  rl  evdufj^eiaOe  vowjpov ;   Wherefore  con- 

ceive  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?  for  whether  is  easier 

to  say^  Thy  sins  are  fof*given  thee  f   or  to  say^ 

ingratos     Arise  and  walk  ?  that  is.  Is  it  not  credible  that  he 

riXtoribui  who  can  perform  the  one  may  dispense  the  other  ? 

cc8«t  Tert.  jj^  freed  them  from  most  grievous  diseases,  yea 
rescued  them  from  the  greatest  mischief  possible  in 

Acts X. 38.  nature,  being  possessed  by  the  unclean  fiend;  how 
did  they  entertain  this  mighty  benefit?  by  most 
horrible  calumny,  accusing  him  of  sorcery  or  conspi- 

Matt  ix.    racy  with  the  Devil  himself.     The  Pharisees  said, 

34.  X11.24.  jj^  casteth  out  devils  by  the  prince  qfthe  devils : 
yea,  thence  attributing  to  him  the  very  name  and 

Matt X. 25. title  of  the  grand  Devil:  If  they  have  called  the 
master  of  the  house  Beehehuh^  how  much  mare 
(shall  they  defame)  them  of  his  household  f  Yet 
this  most  injurious  defamation  he  no  otherwise  re- 
buketh,  than  by  a  mild  discourse,  strongly  confuting 

Matt.  xii.  it ;  Every  kingdom^  said  he,  divided  against  itself 
is  brought  to  desolation — and  if  Satan  cast  out  Sa^ 
taUy  he  is  divided  against  himself;  how  then  shall 
his  kingdom  stand  ?  that  is,  the  Devil  better  under- 
stands his  interest,  than  to  assist  any  man  in  dispos- 
sessing himself. 

He  did  constantly  labour  in  reclaiming  them  from 
error  and  sin,  in  converting  them  to  God  and  good- 
ness, in  proposing  fair  overtures  of  grace  and  mercy 
to  them,  in  shewing  them  by  word  and  practice  the 
sure  way  to  happiness  :  What  issue  was  there  of  all 
his  care  and  pains  ?  What  but  neglect,  distrust,  dis- 
appointment, rejection  of  himself,  of  what  he  said, 

John  xii  38.  and  what  he  did?   Who  hath  believed  our  report, 
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and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  re-  SERM. 
vealed?   was  a  prophecy  abundantly  verified  by    X^^^- 
their  carriage  toward  him. 

These  and  the  like  usages,  which  he  perpetually 
did  encounter,  he  constantly  received  without  any 
passionate  disturbance  of  mind,  any  bitter  reflections 
upon  that  generation,  any  revengeful  enterprises 
against  them;  yea,  requited  them  with  continued 
earnestness  of  hearty  desires,  and  laborious  endea- 
vours for  their  good. 

We  might  observe  the  ingrateful  disrespects  of  his 
own  countrymen  and  kindred  toward  him,  which  he 
passeth  over  without  any  grievous  disdain ;  rather 
excusing  it,  by  noting  that  entertainment  to  have 
been  no  peculiar  accident  to  himself,  but  usual  to  all 
of  like  employment;  No  prophet^  said  he,  is  accept- t'Vt^eiy, 24. 

7  7     •      >■  •  .  Matt  xiii. 

able  tn  nts  own  cou7itry.  57. 

We  might  also  mention  his  patient  suffering  re- 
pulses from  strangers;  as  when  being  refused  ad- 
mittance into  a  Samaritan  village,  and  his  disciples, 
being  incensed  with  that  rude  discourtesy,  would 
have  fire  called  down  from  heaven  to  consume  those 
churls  %  he  restrained  their  unadvised  wrath,  and 
thus  expressed  his  admirable  meekness :  Hie  Son  Luke  ix. 
of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  merCs  lives^  but  to  ^^'  ^^* 
save  them. 

We  might  likewise  remark  his  meek  comporting  Lukeix.41. 
with  the  stupid  and  perverse  incredulity  of  his  dis-17? 
ciples,  notwithstanding  so  many  pregnant  and  pal-J^^)*^ 
pable  inducements   continually  exhibited  for   con- p"**"*^/** 
firmation  of  their  faith,  the  which  he  no  otherwise  «*•  ^«''- 

*  Non  illi  saltern  civitati  quae  cum  reciperc  noluerat  i  rat  us  est, 
cum  etiam  discipuli  tarn  contumelioso  oppido  ccBlestes  ignes  re- 
pnesentaii  voluissent.    Tert, 
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SERM.  than  sometime  gently  admonisheth  them  of,  saying, 
^^^^'   t/  SciXo/  €<rr€,  ikiycvioroi ;    W^y  are  ye  Jearfidy  O  ye 

Matt  viii.  qf  little  faith  f  oXiyovitrre,  t/  ^iaTaaof  ;   O  thom  of 
*  "^"  ^  '  small  faith,  why  didst  thou  doubt  ? 

What  should  I  insist  on  these,  although  very  re- 
markable instances  ?  since  that  one  scene  of  his 
most  grievous  (shall  I  say,  or  glorious)  passion  doth 
represent  unto  us  a  perfect  and  most  Uvely  image  of 
the  highest  patience  and  meekness  possible ;  of  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  ever  was  or  could  be,  yet  of  a 
patience  surmounting  it;  of  the  extremest  malice 
that  ever  was  conceived,  yet  of  a  charity  oversway- 
ing  it ;  of  injury  most  intolerable,  yet  of  a  meekness 
willingly  and  sweetly  bearing  it :  there  may  we  ob- 
serve the  greatest  provocations  from  all  hands  to 
passionate  animosity  of  spirit  and  intemperate  heat 
of  speech,  yet  no  discovery  of  the  least  disorderly,  ; 
angry,  or  revengeful  thought,  the  least  rash,  bitter, 
or  reproachful  word;  but  all  undergone  with  clearest 
serenity  of  mind,  and  sweetness  of  carriage  toward 
all  persons. 

To  Judas,  who  betrayed  him,  how  doth  he  address 
himself?  Doth  he  use  such  terms  as  the  man  de- 
served, or  as  passion  would  have  suggested,  and 
reason  would  not  have  disallowed?  Did  he  say, 
Thou  most  perfidious  villain,  thou  monster  of  in- 
iquity and  ingratitude !  thou  desperately  wicked 
wretch!  dost  thou,  prompted  by  thy  base  coveteous- 
ness,  treacherously  attempt  to  ruin  thy  gracious 
Master  and  best  Friend;  thy  most  benign  and  boun- 
tiful Saviour?  No;  instead  of  such  proper  language, 
he  useth  the  most  courteous  and  endearing  terms : 
Matt.  xxvi/Erarpe,  €<f>  5  irdpei ;  Friend,  (or  companion,)  yor  what 
dost  thou  come  ?  or  what  is  thy  business  here  ?  A 
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tacit  charitaUe  warning  there  is  to  reflect  upon  his  SERM. 
unworthy  and  wicked  action,  but  nothing  apparent   ^^^' 
of  wrath  or  reproach. 

From  his  own  disciples  and  servants,  who  had  be- 
held his  many  miraculous  works,  and  were  indebted 
to  him  f(Hr  the  greatest  favours,  he  reasonably  might 
have  expected  a  most  faithful  adherence  and  most 
diligent  attendance  on  him.  in  that  juncture  :  yet  he 
found  them  careless  and  slothful :  What  then  ?  How 
did  he  take  it  ?  Was  he  angry,  did  he  upbraid,  did 
he  storm  at  them?  did  he  threaten  to  discard  them? 
No;  he  only  first  gently  admonisheth  them :  What^yiM,  xxw. 
could  ye  not  watch  one  hour  with  me  ?  then  a  Uttle^'  ^^' 
exciteth  them.  Watch  and  pray^  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation:  he  withal  suggesteth  an  excuse  for 
their  drowsiness  and  dulness ;  The  spirit  is  wHUng,  Matt  j^zvi. 
but  thejlesh  is  weak:  in  fine,  he  indulgeth  to  their ^^' 
weakness,  letting  them  alone,  and  saying,  KoBev^ere 
Xoivovy  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest. 

When  he  foresaw  they  would  be  offended  at 
his  (to  appearance)  disastrous  estate,  and  fearfully 
would  desert  him,  he  yet  expressed  no  indignation 
against  them,  or  decrease  of  affection  toward  them 
upon  that  score ;  but  simply  mentioneth  it,  as  un- 
concerned in  it,  and  not  affected  thereby. 

And  the  unworthy  apostasy  of  that  disciple,  whom 
he  had  especially  favoured  and  dignified,  he  only  did 
mildly  forewarn  him  of,  requiting  it  foreseen  by  the 
promise  of  his  own  effectual  prayers  for  his  support 
and  recovery ;  and  when  St.  Peter  had  committed 
that  heinous  fact,  our  good  Lord  only  looked  on  him  Luke  zxii. 
with  an  eye  of  charity  and  compassion,  which  more'cVi/ixiV, 
efficaciously  struck  him,  than  the  most  dreadful '''^  "'^^' 
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SERM.  threat  or  sharp  reprehension  could  have  done:  Peter 
-^^^^'   thereupon  went  out,  and  wqpt  bitterly. 

When  the  high  priest's  officer,  upon  no  reasonable 
occasion^  did  injuriously  and  ignominiously  strike 
John  xTiii.  him,  he  returned  only  this  mild  expostulation :  If  I 
CTpr.Ep.  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  qf  the  evil;  tfweU, 
^'  why  smitest  thou  me  ?  that  is,  I  advise  thee  to  pro- 

ceed in  a  fair  and  legal  way  against  me,  not  to  deal 
thus  boisterously  and  wrongfully,  to  thy  own  harm. 
Even  careful  and  tender  he  was  of  those  who 
were  the  instruments  of  his  suffering ;  he  protected 
them  from  harm  who  conducted  him  to  execution ; 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest's  servant, 
Luke  zxii.  whom  (with  morc  zeal  than  wherewith  he  ever  re- 
^''    ^'     garded  his  own  safety)  he  defended  from  the  fuiy  of 
his  own  friend,  and  cured  of  the  wounds  received  in 
the  way  of  persecuting  himself. 

All  his  demeanour  under  that  great  trial  was  per- 
fectly calm,  not  the  least  regret  or  reluctancy  of 
mind,  the  least  contradiction  or  obloquy  of  speech 
appearing  therein;  such  it  was  as  became  the  Lamb 
of  Grody  who  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
by  a  willing  oblation  of  himself;  such  as  did  exactly 
isa.  liii.  7.  correspond  to  the  ancient  prophecies :  He  was  op- 
pressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his 
mouth :  he  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he 
Isa.  1.6.  opened  not  his  mouth;  and,  I  gave  my  back  to  the 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  qff^the 
hair:  I  hid  not  my  foce  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting. 

Neither  did  the  wrongful  slanders  devised  and 
alleged  against  him  by  suborned  witnesses,  nor  the 
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virulent  invectives  of  the  priests,  nor  the  barbarous  $£RM. 
clamours  of  the  people,  nor  the  contemptuous  spit-   ^^^^' 
ting  upon  him  and   buffeting  him,  nor  the   cruel 
scourgings,  nor  the  contumelious  mockeries,  nor  all 
the  Uoodj  tortures  inflicted  upon  him,  wring  from 
him  one  syllable  importing  any  dissatisfaction  in  his 
case,  any  wrath  conceived  for  his  misusages,  any 
grudge  or  ilUwiU  in  his  mind  toward  his  persecutors; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
he  declared  the  greatest  kindness  and  charity  toward 
them,  praying  heartily  to  God  his  Father  for  the 
pardon  of  their  sins.     Instead  of  aggravating  their 
crime  and  injury  against  him,  he  did  in  a  sort  ex- 
tenuate and  excuse  it  by  consideration  of  their  ig- 
norance and  mistake :  Lord,  said  he,  in  the  height  Luke  udii. 
of  bis  sufferings,  ,^^^W  them,  for  they  know  not^^ 
what  they  do.     The  life  they  so  violently  bereaved 
him  of,  he  did  willingly  mean  to  lay  down  for  the 
ransom  of  their  lives;  the  blood  they  spilt,  he  wished 
to  be  a  salutary  balsam  for  their  wounds  and  mala- 
dies ;  he  most  cheerfully  did  offer  himself  by  their 
hands  a  sacrifice  for  their  offences.     No  small  part 
of  his  afflictions  was  a  sense  of  their  so  grievously 
displeasing  God,  and  pulling  mischief  on  their  own 
heads,  a  foresight  of  his  kind  intentions  being  frus- 
trated by  their  obstinate  incredulity  and  impenitence, 
a  reflection  upon  that  inevitable  vengeance,  which 
from  the  Divine  justice  would  attend  them ;  this 
foreseen  did  work  in  him  a  distasteful  sense,  (more 
grievous  than  what  his  own  pain  could  produce,) 
and  drew  from  him  tears  of  compassion,  (such  as  no 
resentment  of  his  own  case  could  extort ;)  for.  When  Luke  xw. 
he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  dty,  and  wept  over^^'  *"*-3^- 
ity  saying,  O  that  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at 
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SERM.  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
^^^^'    thy  peace. 

If  ever  he  did  express  any  commotion  of  mind  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  it  was  only  then  when  one 
of  his  friends,  out  of  a  blind  fondness  of  affection, 
did  presume  to  dissuade  him  from  undei^ing  these 
evils  ;  then  indeed,  being  somewhat  moved  with  in- 
Matt  xTi.  dignation,  he  said  to  St.  Peter,  Get  Ihee  behind  me, 
Satan,  Jar  thou  art  an  qffence  unto  me :  for  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those 
that  be  qfmen. 

Neither  was  it  out  of  a  stupid  insensibility  or 
stubborn  resolution,  that  he  did  thus  behave  him- 
Mattxxri.  self;  for  he  had  a  most  vigorous  sense  of  all  those 
iike  xxii.  grievances,  and  a  strong  (natural)  aversation  from 
John  xii.  undergoing  them ;  as  those  dolorous  agonies  where- 
ifitt.  xxvi.  ^^^  ^^  struggled,  those  deadly  groans  he  uttered, 
39-  those  monstrous  lumps  of  blood  he  sweat  out,  those 

earnest  prayers  he  made  to  be  freed  from  them,  de- 
clare ;  but  from  a  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  and  entire  command  over  his  passions,  an  ex- 
cessive charity  toward  mankind,  this  patient  and 
John  xviii.  mcck  bchaviour   did   spring :    The  cup  which  my 
Mitt.  xxvi.  leather  hath  given  me^  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  O  my 
Luke  xxii.  Father,  if  it  he  possible ,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ; 
^^'  nevertheless  not  a^s  I  will,  but  a^  thou  wilt;  let 

John  X.  i8.  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.     No  man  taketh 

vi.  C I. 

away  my  life,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my  own  accord: 
I  will  give  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  So 
doth  our  Lord  himself  express  the  true  grounds  of 
his  passion  and  his  patience. 

Such  is  the  example  of  our  Lord :  the  serious 
consideration  whereof  hew  can  it  otherwise  than 
work  patience  and  meekness  in  us  ?  If  he,  that  was 
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the  Lard  of  glory ^  (infinitely  excellent  in  dignity  SERM. 
and   virtue,)  did   so  readily  embrace,  did  so  con-   X^^^- 
tentedly  endure  such  extremities  of  penury,  hard- 
ship, disgrace,  and  pain,  how  can  we  refuse  them,  or 
repine  at  them?   Can  we  pretend  to  a  better  lot 
than  he  received,  or  presume  that  God  must  deal 
better  with  us  than  he  did  with  his  own  dearest 
Son  ?  Can  we  be  displeased  at  a  conformity  to  our 
Lord  and  Master?  Can  we,  without  shame,  affect 
to  live  more  splendidly,  or  to  fare  more  deliciously 
than  he  chose  to  do  ?  Shall  we  fret  or  wail,  because 
our  desires  are  crossed,  our  projects  defeated,  our  in- 
terests anywise  prejudiced  ;  whenas  his  most  earnest 
desires  and  his  most  painful  endeavours  had  so  little 
of  due  and  desired  success ;  when  he  was  ever  ready, 
and  had  so  constant  occasion  to  say.  Let  not  my  will 
be  done  ?   Can  we  despise  that  state  of  meanness 
and  sorrow  which  he,  from  the  highest  sublimities  of 
glory  and   beatitude,  was  pleased  to  stoop  unto? 
Can  we  take  ourselves  for  the  want  of  any  present 
conveniences  or  comforts  to  be  wretched,  whenas 
the  fountain  of  all  happiness  was  destitute  of  all 
such  things,  and  scarce  did  ever  taste  any  worldly 
pleasure  ?  Are  we  fit  or  worthy  to  be  his  disciples,  Luke  xW. 
if  we  will  not  take  up  his  cross  andfoUow  him ;  if  Ma^xlaS. 
we  will  not  go  to  his  school,  (that  school  wherein  he  *^'  *^' 
is  said  himself  to  have  learnt  obediencCy)  if  we  will  Heb.  r.  s. 
not  con  that  lesson  which  he  so  loudly  hath  read  out, 
and  transcribe  that  copy  which  he  so  fairly  hath  set 
before  us  ?  Can  we  pretend  to  those  great  benefits, 
those  high  privileges,  those  rich  and  excellent  re- 
wards, which  he  hath  attained  for  us,  and  which  he  Heb.  it.  9, 
proposeth  to  us,  if  we  will  not  go  on  toward  them  j^  u.  ^ 
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SERM.  in  that  way  of  patience  which  he  hath  trod  before 

XI^^^'    us? 

Heb.xii.3.     Can  we  also,  if  we  cormder  him  that  enduretk 

such  contradiction  of  sinners,  be  transported  with 

any  wrathfiil  or  revengeful  passion,  upon  any  pro- 

Quam  gra-  vocatiou  froHi  our  brethren  ?  Can  we  hope  or  wish 

homiDis     for  better  usage  from  men  than  our  Lord  did  ever 

S^m*piti  find  ?  Can  we  be  much  displeased  with  any  man  for 

°^"j*?^™g thwarting  our  desires   or  interests,  for  dissenting 

sit  Domi-  from  our  conceits,  for  crossing  our  humours,  whenas 

nils,  &c.  ^ 

cypr.  Ep.  he,  to  whom  all  respect  and  observance  was  due, 
^  '  did  meet  with  so  little  regard  or  compliance  in  any 

way ;  continually  did  encounter  repulses,  disappoint- 
ments, oppositions  from  the  perverse  and  spiteful 
w;orld  ?  Can  we  be  very  jealous  of  our  credit,  or  fu- 
rious when  our  imaginary  honour  (honour  that  we 
never  really  deserved  or  can  justly  claim,  being 
guilty  of  so  many  great  faults  and  sins)  is  touched 
with  the  least  disgraceful  reflection,  if  we  do  well 
observe  and  mind,  that  the  most  truly,  and  indeed 
only  honourable  personage  (only  honourable,  because 
only  innocent  person)  that  ever  was,  had  his  repu- 
tation aspersed  by  the  most  odious  reproaches  which 
deepest  envy  and  malice  could  devise,  without  any 
grievous  resentment,  or  being  solicitous  otherwise  to 
assert  or  clear  it  than  by  a  constant  silence  ?  Can 
we  be  exasperated  by  every  petty  affront,  (real  or 
supposed,)  when  the  most  noble,  most  courteous, 
most  obliging  person  that  ever  breathed  upon  earth 
was  treacherously  exposed  to  violence  by  his  own 
servant,  shamefully  deserted  by  his  own  most  be- 
loved friends,  despitefully  treated  by  those  whom  he 
never  had  offended,  by  those  upon  whom  he  had 
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heaped  the  greatest  benefits,  without  expressing  any  SERM. 
anger   or   displeasure  against  them,  but  yielding    ^^^^' 
many  signal  testimonies  of  tenderest  pity  and  love 
toward  them  ?  Can  we  see  our  Lord  treated  like  a 
slave  and  a  thief,  without  any  disturbance  or  com- 
motion of  heart ;  and  we  vile  wretches,  upon  every 
slight  occasion,  swell  with  fierce  disdain,  pour  forth 
reproachful  language,  execute  horrible  mischief  upon 
our  brethren  ?  He  indeed  was  surrounded  with  in- 
juries and  affronts  ;  every  sin,  that  since  the  founda- 
tion of  things  hath  been  committed,  was  an  offence 
against  him  and  a  burden  upon  him ;   {God  laid laa.  liu.  6. 
upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;)  so  many  de- 
clared enemies^  so  many  rebels,  so  many  persecutors, 
so  many  murderers  he  had  as  there  have  lived  men 
in  the  world ;  for  every  sinner  did  in  truth  conspire 
to  his  affliction  and  destruction  ;  we  all  in  effect  did 
betray  him,  did  accuse  him,  did  mock,  did  scourge, 
did  pierce,  and  crucify  him ;  yet   he  forgave  all 
offences,  he  died  for  all  persons  ;  while  we  were  yet  Rom.  t.  6» 
enemies i  yet  sinners ^  he  died  for  us,  to  rescue  us 
from  death  and  misery :  and  shall  we  not  then,  in 
imitation  of  him,  for  his  dear  sake,  in  gratitude,  re- 
spect, and  obedience  to  him,  be  ready  to  bear  the  '^p*,?.^*- 
*  ,  mus  iiii  pa- 

infirmities   of  our  brethren,  to  forgive  any  small  tientiam, 

wrongs  or  offences  from  them ;  whatever  they  do  to  2obS  lym 
us,  to  love  them,  and  do  them  what  good  we  can  ?  ^^^"^J* 
If  so  admirable  a  pattern  of  patience  and  meekness  ^'''-  '^• 
so  immense  cannot,  what  is  there  that  can  oblige  or 
move  us  ?  I  conclude  with  those  doxologies  to  our 
so  patient  and  meek  Redeemer : 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  Apoc.  v. 
power y  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.    Blessing,  and 
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SERM.  honour^  and  glory ^  and  power ^  he  unto  him  that 

1.  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  to  the  iMmbJbr  ever 

and  ever. 
Apoc.  i.  5,       Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  usjrom  our 
sins  in  his  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


SERMON  XLIII. 


REJOICE  EVERMORE. 


1  Thess.  v.  16. 

Rejoice  evermore. 

IxEJOICE  evermore!  O  good  ^)ostle,  how  ac-  SERM. 
ceptable  rules  dost  thou  prescribe !  O  blessed  Ck)d>  ^^^^^' 
how  gracious  laws  dost  thou  impose  \  This  is  a  rule, 
to  which  one  would  think  all  men  should  be  forward 
to  conform;  this  is  a  law,  which  it  may  seem  strange 
that  any  man  should  find  in  his  heart  to  disobey:  for 
what  can  any  soul  desire  more  than  to  be  alwajrs  on 
the  merry  pin,  or  to  lead  a  life  in  continual  alacrity  ? 
Who  readily  would  not  embrace  a  duty,  the  observ- 
ance whereof  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  pleasure  it- 
self? Who  is  so  wild  as  to  affect  a  sin,  which  hath 
nothing  in  it  but  disease  and  disgust  ? 

That  joy  should  be  enjoined,  that  sadness  should 
be  prohibited^  may  it  not  be  a  plausible  exception 
against  such  a  precept,  that  it  is  superfluous  and 
needless,  seeing  all  the  endeavours  of  men  do  aim  at 
nothing  else  but  to  procure  joy  and  eschew  sorrow ; 
seeing  all  men  do  conspire  in  opinion  with  Solomon, 
that  a  man  hath  nothing  better  under  the  sun  than  eccI.  wii. 
— to  he  merry.   Were  it  not  rather  expedient  to  re-  nf'  la  *aa. 
commend  sober  sadness,  or  to  repress  the  inclinations  ^'  '^'  ^^' 
of  men  to  effuse  mirth  and  jollity  ? 
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SERM.  So  it  may  seem ;  but  yet,  alas !  if  we  coDsult  ex- 
XLIII.  perience,  or  observe  the  world,  we  shall  find  this 
precept  very  ill  obeyed :  for  do  we  not  commonly 
see  people  in  heavy  dumps?  do  we  not  often  hear 
doleful  complaints  ?  is  not  this  world  apparently  a 
stage  of  continual  trouble  and  grief?  Did  not  the 
Ecci.  i.  14-  Preacher,  upon  a  diligent  survey  of  aU  the  works 
done  under  the  sun,  truly  proclaim,  Sehold,  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit?  Where,  I  pray,  is 
any  full  or  firm  content  ?  where  is  solid  and  durable 
joy  to  be  found  ? 

It  is  true  that  men,  after  a  confused  manner,  are 
very  eager  in  the  quest,  and  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  joy ;  they  rove  through  all  the  forest  of  creatures, 
and  beat  every  bush  of  nature  for  it,  hoping  to 
catch  it  either  in  natural  endowments  and  improve- 
ments of  soul,  or  in  the  gifts  of  fcntune,  or  in  the 
acquists  of  industry;  in  temporal  possessions,  in  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  in  ludicrous  divertisements  and 
amusements  of  fancy  ;  in  gratification  of  their  appe- 
tites and  passions ;  they  all  hunt  for  it,  though  fol- 
lowing a  different  scent,  and  running  in  various 
tracks ;  some  in  way  of  plodding  for  rare  notions ; 
some  in  compassing  ambitious  projects ;  some  in 
amassing  heaps  of  wealth ;  some  in  practice  of  over- 
reaching subtilties ;  some  in  wrecking  their  malice, 
their  revenge,  their  envy;  some  in  venting  frothy 
conceits,  bitter  scoffs,  or  profane  railleries ;  some  in 
jovial  conversation  and  quaffing  the  full  bowls ;  some 
in  music  and  dancing ;  some  in  gallantry  and  court- 
ing ;  some  in  all  kinds  of  riotous  excess  and  wanton 
dissoluteness ;  so  each  in  his  way  doth  incessantly 
prog  for  joy  ;  but  all  much  in  vain,  or  without  any 
considerable  success ;  finding  at  most,  instead  of  it. 
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some  faint  shadows,  or  transitory  flashes  of  pleasure,  SERM. 
the  which,  depending  on  causes  very  contingent  and  ^^ 
mutable,  residing  in  a  frail  temper  of  fluid  humours     > 
of  body,  consisting  in  slight  touches  upon  the  organs 
of  sense,  in  frisks  of  the  corporeal  spirits,  or  in  fumes 
and  vapours  twitching  the  imagination,  do  soon  flag 
and  expire;  their  short  enjoyment  being  also  tem-   . 
pered  with  regret,  being  easily  dashed  by  any  cross 
accident,  soon  declining  into  a  nauseous  satiety,  and 
in  the  end  degenerating  into  gall  and  bitter  remorse; 
for.  Even,  as  Solomon  observed,  in  laughter  theFrov.iAr. 
heart  is  sorrowful;  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  ^^' 
heaviness:  and.  Though^  as  it  is  said  in  Job,  (ch.Santqa»- 
XX.  ver.  12,  14,  20.)  wickedness  is  sweet  in  /^^  vol^putes. 
mouth — yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned^  it  is  g^Ii^^l^^' 
the  gall  of  asps  within  him :  so  that  indeed  the  ^®J^  ^ 
usual  delights  which  men  afiect  are  such,  that  weanimaiio- 
should  not  if  we  could,  and  we  could  not  if  wedoioresfi- 
would,  constantly  entertain  them;   such  re;oicingf^lQl.   ' 
evermore  being  equally  unreasonable  and  irapos-^^^^' 
sible.  '^-  '«• 

Wherefore  there  is  ground  more  than  enough, 
that  we  should  be  put  to  seek  for  a  true,  substantial, 
and  consistent  joy ;  it  being  withal  implied,  that  we 
should  effect  it  in  another  way,  or  look  for  it  in  an- 
other box,  than  commonly  men  do ;  who  therefore 
are  so  generally  disappointed,  because  they  would 
have  it  upon  impossible  or  undue  terms,  and  least 
expect  it  there,  where  it  is  only  to  be  had. 

It  is  a  scandalous  misprision,  vulgarly  admitted, 
concerning  religion,  that  it  is  altogether  sullen  and 
sour,  requiring  a  dull,  lumpish,  morose  kind  of  life, 
barring  all  delight,  all  mirth,  all  good  humour; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  alone  is  the  never-failing 
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SERM.  source  of  true,  pure,  steady  joy ;  such  as  is  dee{dy 
rooted  in  the  heart,  immoveably  founded  in  the  rea« 
son  of  things,  permanent  like  the  immortal  spirit 
wherein  it  dwelleth,  and  like  the  eternal  objects 
whereon  it  is  fixed,  which  is  not  apt  to  fade  or  doy; 
and  is  not  subject  to  any  impressions  apt  to  corrupt 
or  impair  it :  whereas,  in  our  text,  and  in  many 
texts  parallel  to  it,  we  see,  that  our  religion  doth  not 
only  allow  us,  but  even  doth  oblige  us  to  be  joyful, 
as  much  and  often  as  can  be,  not  permitting  us  to  be 
sad  for  one  minute,  banishing  the  least  fit  of  melan- 
choly, charging  us  in  all  times,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
be  cheerful;  supposing,  consequently,  that  it  is  in 
some  manner  possible  to  be  so,  and  affording  power 
to  effect  what  it  doth  require. 

Such  indeed  is  the  transcendent  goodness  of  our 
Gk)d,  that  he  maketh  our  delight  to  be  our  duty,  and 
our  sorrow  to  be  our  sin,  adapting  his  holy  will  to 
our  principal  instinct ;  that  he  would  have  us  to  re- 
semble himself,  as  in  all  other  perfections,  so  in  a 
constant  state  of  happiness ;  that  as  he  hath  pro- 
vided a  glorious  heaven  of  bliss  for  us  hereafter,  so 
he  would  have  us  enjoy  a  comfortable  paradise  of 
delight   here.     He   accordingly   hath   ordered   the 
whole  frame  of  our  religion  in  a  tendency  to  produce 
joy  in  those  who  embrace  it ;  for  what  is  the  gospel, 
but,  as  the  holy  angel,  the  first  promulger  of  it,  did 
Luke  ii.  lo.  report,  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people  ? 
Rom.  XV.    How  doth  God  represent  himself  therein,  but  as  the 
kph.  ii.  4.  God  of  love,  of  hope,  of  peace,  of  all  consolation, 
xiii?  u'.  ^  cheerfully  smiling  in  favour  on  us,  graciously  in- 
Jwn!  V*  M*.  vi^i^g  us  to  the  most  pleasant  enjoyments,  bounti- 
fully dispensing  most  comfortable  blessings  of  mercy, 
of  grace,  of  salvation  to  us?  for  what  doth  our  Lord 
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call  118  to  him,  but  that  he  may  give  us  rest  and  re-  SERM. 

Jreshment  to  our  souls;  that  he  may  wipe  away  all  ^^^^^' 
tears  from  our  eyes;  that  he  may  save  us  from  most  ^»"-  »• 
woful  despair,  and  settle  us  in  a  blessed  hope ;  that  Apoc.  tIL 
we  may  enter  into  our  Master's  joy ;  that  our  joy  TitT.\t. 
may  beJuU^  and  such  as  no  man  can  take  from  us?  JJ*"'  "^' 
What  is  the  great  overture  of  the  gospel,  but  the  x^J|"^*"* 
gift  of  a  most  blessed  Comforter,  to  abide  with  f^^Joimziv. 

for  ever,  cheering  our  hearts  with  his  lightsome  pre- 
sence and  ravishing  consolations?  Wherein  doth  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  consist  ?  not  in  meat  and  drink,  Rom.  w. 
but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the^^' 
Holy  Ghost.    What  are  the  prime  fruits  sprouting 
from  that  root  of  Christian  life,  the  Divine  Spirit  ? 
they  are,  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  love,  joy,  and  peace,  cai.  t.  aa. 
Are  there  not  numberless  declarations  importing  a 
joyful  satisfaction  granted  to  the  observers  of  God's 
commandments;  that  Ught  is  sown  for  the  rights  ps^tc^iu. 
eous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart?  lOoth^S'.ii'. 
not  our  Lord  pronounce  a  special  beatitude  to  the  '*^*  ^* 
practiser  of  every  virtue  ?  And  if  we  scan  all  the 
doctrines,  all  the  institutions,  all  the  precepts^  all  the 
promises  of  Christianity,  will  not  each  appear  preg- 
nant with  matter  of  joy,  will  not  each  yield  great 
reason  and  strong  obligation  to  this  duty  of  rejoicing 
evermore? 

Wherefore  a  Christian,  as  such,  (according  to  the 
design  of  his  religion,  and  in  proportion  to  his  com- 
pliance with  its  dictates,)  is  the  most  jocund,  blithe, 
and  gay  person  in  the  world;  always  in  humour  and 
full  of  cheer ;  continually  bearing  a  mind  well  satis- 
fied, a  light  heart  and  calm  spirit,  a  smooth  brow 
and  serene  countenance,  a  grateful  accent  of  speech, 
and  a  sweetly  composed  tenor  of  carriage ;  no  black 
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SERM.  thought,  no  irksome  desire,  no  troublesome  passioD 
^^^^^'  should  lodge  in  his  breast ;  any  furrow,  any  frown, 
any  cloud  doth  sit  ill  upon  his  face;  the  least  fretfid 
word  or  froward  behaviour  doth  utterly  misbecome 
him ;  if  at  any  time  it  appear  otherwise,  it  is  a  de- 
flection from  his  character;  it  is  a  blemish  and 
wrong  to  his  profession  ;  it  argueth  a  prevarication 
in  his  judgment  or  in  his  practice ;  he  forgetteth 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  or  hath  not  preserved  the  in- 
nocence belonging  to  that  name.  For,  if  a  Christin 
remembereth  what  he  is,  or  is  sensible  of  his  condi- 
tion ;  if  he  reflecteth  on  the  dignity  of  his  person, 
the  nobleness  of  his  relations,  the  sublimity  of  his 
privileges,  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his  hopes, 
how  can  he  be  out  of  humour  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  for 
him  that  is  at  peace  with  Heaven,  with  his  own  con- 
science, with  all  the  world ;  for  the  possessor  of  the 
best  goods,  and  the  heir  of  a  blessed  immortality; 
for  the  friend,  the  favourite,  the  son  of  Grod,  to  fret 
or  wail  ? 

He  that  is  settled  in  a  most  prosperous  state,  that 
is  (if  he  pleaseth)  secure  of  its  continuance,  that  is 
well  assured  of  its  improvement ;  that  hath  what- 
ever good  he  can  wish  in  his  reach,  and  more  than 
he  can  conceive  in  sure  reversion ;  what  account  can 
be  given  that  he  should  be  sad,  or  seem  afflicted  ? 

He  that  hath  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  good  for 
his  portion;  that  hath  his  welfare  intrusted  in  God's 
most  faithful  hand ;  that  hath  God's  infallible  word 
Psai.  xvi.  for  his  support ;  that  hath  free  access  to  him,  in 
whose  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  that  hath  frequent 
tastes  of  God's  goodness,  in  gracious  dispensations  of 
providence,  in  intercourses  of  devotion,  in  the  influ- 
ences of  grace ;   that  hath  the  infinite  beauty  and 


II. 
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excellency  for  the  perpetual  object  of  his  contempla-  SERM. 
tion  and  affection;  that  enjoyeth  the  serenity  of  a  ^^^^^' 
sound  mind,  of  a  pure  heart,  of  a  quiet  conscience,  of 
a  sure  hope,  what  can  he  want  to  refresh  or  comfort 
him? 

If  a  true  and  perfect  Christian  hath  no  care  to 
distract  him,  having  discharged  all  his  concerns  on 
God's  providence ;  if  he  hath  no  fear  to  dismay  him, 
being  guarded  by  the  Almighty  protection  from  all 
danger  and  mischief;  if  he  hath  no  despair  to  sink 
him,  having  a  sure  refuge  in  the  divine  mercy  and 
help ;  if  he  hath  no  superstitious  terrors  or  scruples 
to  perplex  him,  being  conscious  of  his  own  upright 
intentions  to  please  God,  and  confident  of  God*s  mer- 
ciful willingness  to  accept  his  sincere  endeavours ;  if 
he  hath  no  incurable  remorse  to  torment  him,  the 
stings  of  guilt  being  pulled  out  by  the  merits  of  his 
Saviour,  applied  by  his  faith  and  repentance ;  if  he 
hath  no  longing  desires  to  disquiet  him,  being  fully 
satisfied  with  that  he  doth  possess,  or  may  expect 
from  God's  bounty,  all  other  things  being  far  beneath 
his  ambition  or  coveting ;  if  he  hath  no  contentions 
to  inflame  him,  knowing  nought  here  worth  passion- 
ately striving  for,  and  being  resolved  to  hold  a 
friendly  good-will  toward  all  men  ;  if  he  hath  no  re- 
pining envy,  seeing  that  none  can  be  more  happy 
than  he  may  be,  and  that  every  man's  good  by  cha- 
rity is  made  his  own ;  if  he  hath  no  fretful  discon- 
tent, since  he  gladly  doth  acquiesce  in  the  condition 
and  success  allotted  to  him,  resigning  his  will  to 
God's  pleasure,  taking  all  for  best  which  thence  doth 
occur,  being  assured  that  all  things  shall  work  to^ 
gether  for  his  good  and  advantage ;  if  he  hath  no 
spiteful  rancours  to  corrode  his  heart,  no  boisterous 
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SERM.  passions  to  ruffle  his  mind,  no  inordinate  appetites, 
^^^^'  perverse  humours,  or  corrupt  designs  to  distemper 
his  soul  and  disturb  his  life,  whence  then  may  sorrow 
come,  or  how  can  sadness  creep  into  him*? 

What  is  there  belonging  to  a  Christian,  whence 

P8ai.xiiii4. grief  naturally  can  spring?  From  Gk)d,  our  exceed- 
ing  joyj  the  fountain  of  happiness;  from  heaven, 
the  region  of  light  and  bliss ;  from  divine  truth, 
which  illustrateth^and  cheereth  the  soul;  from  God's 

Pa.  xix.  la  law,  which  reioiceth  the  heart,  and  is  sweeter  than 

cxix.  103.  »      »         7 

honey  and  the  honeycomb;  from  wisdom,  whose 
ProF/iii.  17.  ways  are  ways  qf  pleasantness^  and  all  whose  paths 
are  peace ;  from  virtue,  which  cureth  our  afflictive 
distempers,  and  composeth  our  vexatious  passions ; 
from  these  things,  I  say,  about  whidi  a  Christian  as 
such  is  only  conversant,  no  sorrow  can  be  derived; 
from  those  sweet  sources  no  bitter  streams  can  flow : 
but  hell,  the  flesh,  the  world,  darkness,  error,  folly, 
sin,  and  irreligion,  (things  with  which  a  Christian 
should  have  nothing  to  do,  from  which  he  should 
keep  aloof,  which  he  doth  pretend  utterly  to  renounce 
and  abandon,)  these,  these  alone,  are  the  parents  of 
discomfort  and  anguish. 

Wherefore  there  is  the  same  reason,  the  same  ob- 
ligation, the  same  possibility,  that  we  should  rejoice 
evermore,  as  that  we  should  always  be  Christians, 
exactly  performing  duty,  and  totally  forbearing  sin ; 
for  innocence  and  indolency  do  ever  go  together, 
both  together  making  paradise ;  perfect  virtue  and 
constant  alacrity  are  inseparable  companions,  both 
constituting  beatitude:  and  as  although  from  our 
infirmity  we  cannot  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue. 

Mart,  ad  Grsec.  Paraen.  a. 
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yet  we  must  aspire  thereto,  endeavouring  to  perfect  S  E  RM. 
holiness  in  the  fear  qfGod;  so,  though  it  may  not  ^^^^' 
be  possible  to  get,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  seek  perpe-2Ck)r.7ii.i. 
tual  joy ;  which  doing  in  the  right  way,  we  shall  not  i  Johniu/ 
&il  of  procuring  a  good  measure  of  it.  ^' 

Indeed  to  exercise  piety  and  to  rejoice  are  the 
same  things,  or  things  so  interwoven,  that  nothing 
can  disjoin  them ;  religious  practice  is  like  that  nr^r,  P8ai.zivi4. 
the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High, 
that  is,  every  pious  soul.  No  good  deed  can  be  per- 
formed without  satisfaction ;  each  virtue  hath  a  pe- 
culiar delight  annexed  to  it:  whence  the  acts  of  joy, 
which  upon  various  objects,  grounds,  and  occasions, 
we  may  exert,  being  numberless,  I  shall  only  touch 
a  few  principal  instances. 

1.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of 
our  faith ;  according  to  that  prayer  of  our  apostle 
for  the  Romans,  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  Rom.  zr. 
oUjoy  and  peace  in  believing.  '^* 

Every  kind  of  faith  (that  which  embraceth  divine 
truths,  that  which  applieth  God's  mercy,  that  which 
ensureth  God's  promises,  that  which  confideth  in 
God's  providence,  each  of  them)  is  a  clear  spring  of 
joy,  ever  standing  open  to  us ;  which  he  that  drinks 
eth  shall  never  thirst.  ^?y^  i^'?t^ 

Til.  38.  IT. 

1.  The  faith  which  embraceth  Gkid's  heavenly  m- 
truth  doth  not  only  enlighten  our  minds,  but  is  apt 
to  affect  our  hearts ;  there  being  no  article  of  faith^ 
or  mystery  of  our  religion,  which  doth  not  involve 
some  great  advantage,  some  notable  favour,  some 
happy  occurrence  dispensed  to  us  by  the  goodness  of 
God,  the  which  faith  doth  apprehend  and  convey  to 
our  spiritual  gust,  so  that  we  cannot  hardly  but  re-  20. 

MiU.  i.  as. 
BARBOW,  VOL.  II.  O  O 
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SERM.  ceive  the  word  with  joy.  For  is  it  not  very  sweet 
^^^^^'  with  faith  to  contemplate  the  rich  bounty  of  God  in 
the  creation  of  the  worlds  and  producing  so  goodly 
a  frame,  so  copious  a  store  of  things,  with  a  special 
regard  to  our  sustenance  and  accommodation  ?  Is  it 
not  satis&ctory  to  believe  that  Grod,  by  his  almighty 
band  and  vigilant  care,  with  the  same  benign  r^ard, 
doth  uphold  and  govern  the  same  ?  Is  it  not  ex- 
tremely pleasant  with  faith  to  reflect  on  that  great 
honour  and  happiness,  which  Grod  did  vouchsafe  to 
confer  on  mankind,  by  sending  down  from  heaven 
his  only  Son  to  assume  our  nature,  and  to  converse 

i  Pet  i.  4.  with  men,  that  we  might  be  advanced  to  a  partid* 
pation  of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  an  enjoyment  of 

I  John  \, 3. communion  vnth  God?  How  without  great  delight 
can  we  be  persuaded  that  our  Saviour,  by  his  meri- 
torious obedience  and  passion,  hath  appeased  God*s 
wrath,  and  inclined  his  favour  toward  us,  hath  satis- 
fied justice,  hath  expiated  our  offences,  hath  ran- 
somed and  rescued  our  souls  from  the  dominion  of 
sin  and  Satan,  from  death  and  corruption,  from  heU 
and  everlasting  torment,  hath  purchased  immortal 

i/j^rif—     life  and  endless  bliss  for  us  ?  What  comfort  is  there 

14.  in  being  assured,  by  the  resurrection  and  triumph 

of  our  Lord  over  death,  that  our  souls  are  indeed 
immortal,  that  our  bodies  shall  be  raised  frt>m 
the  dust,  that  our  persons  are  capable  of  an  eternal 
subsistence  in  happiness?  Will  it  not  much  please 
us  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  behold  our  Redeemer  sit- 
ting in  glorious  exaltation  at  God's  right  hand,  go- 
verning the  world  for  the  benefit  of  his  church,  dis- 
pensing benediction  and  grace  to  us ;  interceding,  as 

Heb.  ii.  ly.our  merctful  and  faithful  High  Priest ^  for  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers, 
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the  supply  of  our  needs,  and  the  relief  of  our  dis-  SERM. 
tresses?    If  we  be  fully  convinced  that  our  Lord  ^^^^' 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  author  Heb.  t.  9. 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him,  how  can 
we  otherwise  than  follow  those,  of  whom  St.  Peter 
saith.  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love;  in  whom,iVex.\,9. 
though  ye  now  see  him  not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  andfiM  qf  glory  f  So  from 
the  hearty  belief  of  every  evangelical  truth  we  may 
suck  consolation ;  each  of  them  is  food  of  our  soul ; 
and  to  believe  it  is  to  eat  it :  which  how  can  we  do  Crede  et 
without  a  delicious  or  most  savoury  relish  ?  casd."^. 

2.  At  least  methinks  that  faith  greatly  should 
exhilarate  us,  which  applieth  those  verities,  (so  iror-iTim.i.15. 
thy  of  all  acceptation,)  wherein  Ood  doth  open  his 
arms  wide  to  embrace  us,  proposing  most  kind  invi- 
tations and  favourable  overtures  of  mercy,  upon  the 
fiiirest  terms  possible ;  together  with  effectual  reme« 
dies  for  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  of  our  souls : 
for  if  we  are  sensible  of  our  heinous  guilts,  if  we  are 
laden  with  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sins,  if  our  heart 
is  galled  with  sore  compunction  for  our  misdeeds,  if 
we  are  struck  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  p«.  xxxWii. 
tremble  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments ;  how  4.'  cxlui.  4.' 
comfortable  must  it  be  to  be  persuaded  that  God  ig""^-"®- 
fully  recondleable  to  us,  is  very  desirous  to  shew  us 
mercy,  and  gladly  will  accept  our  repentance ;  that 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  who  hath^Johau.i, 
propitiated  Jbr  our  sins,  doth  mediate  for  our  peace, 
hath  both  full  power  and  certain  will,  if  we  sincerely 
do  renounce  our  offences,  wholly  to  remit  them !  so 
that  there  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  Rom.viii.i. 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit;  and  that  being  justified  Rom.  v.  i. 
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SERM.  by  Jhith,  we  have  peace  with  God^  through  our 
^^^^^*  Lord  Jesus  Christ     Will  not  this  belief  revive  us, 

Puti,  li.  8.  and  make  the  broken  bones  to  rejoice  f  will  not  the 

'  '^    gospel  of  peace  be  hence  in  truth  a  joyful  sound  to 

us?  might  it  not  hence  well  be  proclaimed  in  the 

i«a.xi.  I,  a.  prophet.  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people ;  speak 
ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her^ 
that  her  warfare  is  accomplishedy  that  her  iniquity 
is  pardoned  ? 

And  if  we  find  ourselves  in  habit  of  soul  grievously 
distempered,  labouring  under  great  impotency  and 
blindness,  overborne  and  oppressed  with  the  preva- 
lency  of  corruption,  pestered  with  unreasonable  de- 
sires and  passions^  unable  to  curb  our  inclinations 
and  appetites,  to  resist  temptations^  to  discharge  our 
duty  in  any  tolerable  measure,  or  with  any  ease ;  is 
it  not  then  comfortable  to  believe,  that  we  have  a 
most  faithful  and  skilful  physician  at  hand  to  cure 
our  distempers;  that  we  have  a  powerful  succour 
within  ken  to  relieve  our  infirmities;  that  God  is 
ready  to  impart  an  abundant  supply  of  grace,  of 
light,  of  spiritual  strength  to  direct  and  assist  us  ? 
that  if  any  man  doth  lack  wisdom,  he  is  encouraged 

Jtun.i. $,6.  with  faith  to  ask  it  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  notf  If  any  man  want  strength, 

Lukexi.i3.Grod's  Almighty  Spirit  is  promised  to  those  who  with 

humble  earnestness  do  implore  it ;  so  that  we  may 

Phil.  IF.  i^.be  able  to  do  all  things  (incumbent  on  us)  by  Christ 
R0111.vii.25.    .       -         ..       ^,     ^    ^  ^ 

2 coT/iiu s.who  strengtheneth  us. 

3.  And  what   more   hearty  satisfaction  can  we 

feel,  than  in  a  firm  persuasion  concerning  the  real 

2  Pet.  i.  4.  accomplishment   of  those   exceedingly  great  and 

precious  promises,  whereby  we  become  capable  of 

the  most  excellent  privileges,  the  most  ample  bene- 
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fits^  the  most  happy  rewards  that  can  be?  How  can  SERM. 

VT  T|| 

the  belief,  that,  by  Grod's  infallible  word,  or  as  surely  ^ 
as  truth  itself  is  true,  an  eternal  inheritance  of  a 
treasure  that  cannot  fail,  of  a  glory  that  cannot  fade, 
of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  of  a  felicity 
surpassing  all  expression  and  all  conceit,  is  reserved 
for  us,  in  recompense  of  our  faithful  obedience;  how, 
I  say,  can  that  be  a  dead,  dull,  dry  belief,  void  of 
sprightly  comfort  and  pleasure  ? 

Likewise  the  faith  of  con6dence  in  God's  good 
providence  and  paternal  care  over  us,  (whatever  our 
condition  or  circumstances  be,)  should  infuse  a 
cheerful  refreshment  of  heart  into  us. 

It  is  in  holy  scripture  most  frequently  asserted, 
that  he  who  placeth  his  trust  in  God  is  a  very 
blessed  and  happy  person;  and  can  we,  without 
great  satisfaction,  partake  of  that  beatitude  ? 

Can  we,  by  such  a  trust,  disburden  all  our  solicit- 
ous cares,  all  our  anxious  fears,  all  the  troubles  of 
our  spirit,  and  pressures  of  our  condition  upon  God, 
with  strong  assurance,  that  from  his  mighty  power 
and  watchful  care,  in  due  time,  in  the  most  expe- 
dient manner,  we  shall  receive  a  competent  supply 
of  our  wants,  a  riddance  from  our  grievances,  a  pro- 
tection from  all  danger  and  harm,  a  blessing  upon 
all  our  good  endeavours  and  undertakings,  without 
feeling  much  ease  and  peace  in  our  hearts  ? 

What  can  be  more  cheering  than  a  persuasion 
that  all  our  concerns  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  Friend,  so  wise,  so  able,  so  faithful,  so  affectionate, 
so  ever  readily  disposed  to  help  us  and  further  our 
ficood?  They  who  trust  in  God  are  said  to  abide^s&\.  xcIj, 

^y  D—   IIS 

under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  be  co-  xd.  4.  Mi. 
vered  with  his  wings;  God  is  often  styled  their ixrH.'*;?' 
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SERM.  rock,  their  fortress^  their  shield  and  buckler,  their 

^^^^^'  defence  and  refuge ;  and  are  they  not  then  impreg- 

Ps.  xviii.  2.  nably  safe  ?  why  then  should  they  fear  any  disaster? 

at  what  occurrence  should  they  be  disturbed?  Have 

Ps.  exit. ).  they  not  huge  reason  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  In 

Ps.bdit.  7.  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  wUl  I  rtfjoice;  The  Lord 

(Pft!^xzxiiiV  is  my  strength  and  my  shield^  my  heart  trusteth  in 

^''^         him,  and  I  am  helped;  ther^ore  my  heart  danceth 

for  joy,  and  in  my  song  will  I  praise  him.     Mbj 

not  each  of  those  coufiders  in  God  well  repress  all 

insurrections  of  trouble  and  grief  with  that  holy 

P8.ziii.  14.  charm,  WTty  art  thou  so  vexed,  O  my  soul,  and 

^ "** ^'      why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me?  O  trust  in 

God for  he  is  the  health  qf  my  countenance, 

and  my  Crod. 

II,  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  practice  of 
Christian  hope,  making  good  that  aphorism  of  Solo- 
Prov.x.28.  mon,  The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness ; 
and  obeying  those  apostolical  injunctions,  that  we 
Rom.  xii.   should  rejoicc  in  hope ;  that  we  should  retain  the 
Heb.  ill,  6.  confidence,  and  the  rejoicing  of  hope  firm  to  the 
end.     Those  excellent  and  most  beneficial  truths, 
those  sweet  proposals  of  grace  and  mercy,  those  rich 
promises,  which  faith  doth  apprehend  as  true  in  a 
general  reference  to  all  Christians,  hope  doth  appro- 
priate and  apply  as  particularly  touching  ourselves ; 
improving  the  knowledge  of  our  common  capacity 
into  a  sense  of  our  special  interest  in  them,     (rod, 
saith  our  faith,  will  assuredly  receive  all  penitent 
sinners  to  mercy,  will  crown  all  pious  Christians 
with  glory,  will  faithfully  perform  whatever  he  hath 
graciously  promised  to  all  people,  hath  a  tender  care 
for  all  that  love  and  fear  him ;  but  God,  saith  our 
aTim.iv.s.hope,  wiU  have  mercy  on  me,  will  render  to  me  the 
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wages  of  righteousness^  will  verify  his  good  word  SERM. 
to  me  his  servant y  will  protect,  will  deliver,  will  ^^^^^' 
Uesd  me  in  all  exigencies  :  if  so,  being  conscious  of  i  Kings  vm. 
our  sincere  endeavour  to  serve  and  please  God ;  if  ^  * 
discerning,  from  a  careful  reflection  upon  our  heart 
and  ways,  that  in  some  good  measure  with  fidelity 
and  diligence  we  have  discharged  the  conditions  re^ 
quired  of  us,  we  can  entitle  ourselves  to  God's  special 
affection,  we  can  accommodate  his  word  to  our  case, 
we  can  assume  a  propriety  in  his  regard,  how  can 
we  forbear  conceiving  joy  ? 

All  hope,  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  its  object, 
and  the  solidity  of  its  ground,  is  comfortable;  it 
being  the  anchor  qf  the  soul,  which  stayeth  andHeb.vi.  19. 
supporteth  it  in  undisturbed  rest ;  it  appeasing  un*- 
quiet  desires ;  it  setting  absent  goods  before  us,  and 
anticipating  future  enjoyments   by  a  sweet  fore* 
taste  ^:  seeing  then,  if  we  have  a  good  conscience, 
and  our  heart  doth  not  condemn  us^  our  hope  is  >  ^ohvi  iii. 
grrounded  on  the  Rock  qfages,  (on  the  immutable  i8a.xxn.4. 
nature  and  the  infallible  word  of  God ;)  seeing  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  most  worthy,  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  incomparable  and  inestimaUe  goods,  it  must 
be  most  extremely  delightful. 

If  it  much  pleaseth  men  to  conceit  themselves 
next  heirs  of  a  fair  estate,  to  have  the  reversion  of  a 
good  office,  to  be  probable  expectants  of  a  great  pre- 
ferment, (although  death  may  intercept,  or  other  ac- 
cidents may  obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  such 
hopes,)  how  much  more  shall  that  Uvely  hopCj  of  i  Pet  1.4. 
which  St.  Peter  speaketh,  of  an  inheritance  incor-^' 
ruptible,  and  undented,  and  thafjadeth  not  away^ 

iMtf^i  yecufWfUmi  cu^po/ycToi.    Const.  Ap.  vii.  33. 
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SERM.  reserved  in  heaven  for  us,  who  are  kept  by  ike 
XLIII.  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation^  (which 
hope  therefore  can  never  be  dashed  or  defeated,) 
breed  a  most  cheerful  satisfaction,  far  transcending 
all  other  pleasures,  which  spring  from  the  most  de- 
sirable fruitions  here ;  according  to  that  admonition 

Luke  X.  20.  of  our  Lord,  Notwithstanding  in  this  rejoice  not, 
that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you ;  hut  rather 
rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

IIL  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  per- 
forming the  duty  of  charity ;  both  that  which  we 
owe  to  God,  and  that  which  is  due  to  our  neigh- 
bour. 

Love  is  the  sweetest  and  most  delectable  of  all 
passions ;  and  when,  by  the  conduct  of  wisdom,  it  is 
directed  in  a  rational  way  toward  a  worthy,  con- 
gruous, attainable  object,  it  cannot  otherwise  than 
fill  the  heart  with  ravishing  delight. 

And  such  (in  all  respects  superlatively  such)  an 
object  is  God  :  he  infinitely  beyond  all  other  things 
deserveth  our  affection,  as  most  perfectly  amiable 
and  desirable,  as  having  obliged  us  by  innumerable 
and  inestimable  benefits,  all  the  good  that  we  have 
ever  enjoyed,  or  that  we  can  ever  expect,  being  de- 
rived from  his  pure  bounty ;  all  things  in  the  world, 
in  competition  with  him,  being  pitifully  mean,  ugly, 
and  loathsome ;  all  things,  without  him,  being  vain, 
unprofitable,  and  hurtful  to  us  ;  so  that  the  Psalmist 

Ps.  ixxxix.  might  well  say,  Who  in  heaven  can  he  compared 
unto  the  Lord  f  who  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty 

Pa.  ixxiii.   can  he  likened  unto  the  Lord  ?   Whom  have  I  in 

^^'  heaven  hut  thee  ?   and  there  is  none  upon  earth 

that  I  can  desire  heside  thee.     He  is  the  most  pro- 
per object  of  our  love ;  for  we  chiefly  were  framed, 
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and  it  is  the  prime  law  of  our  nature,  to  love  him  ;  SERM. 
our  soul  from  original  instinct  vergeth  toward  him  ^^^^* 
as  its  centre,  and  can  have  no  rest  till  it  be  fixed  on  Matt  zxii. 
him ;  he  alone  can  satisfy  the  vast  capacity  of  our  ^  ' 
minds,  and  fill  our  boundless  desires. 

He,  of  aU  lovely  things,  most  certainly  and  easily 
may  be  attained ;  for  whereas  commonly  men  are 
crossed  in  their  affection,  and  their  love  is  imbittered 
from  their  affecting  things  imaginary,  which  they 
cannot  reach,  or  coy  things,  which  disdain  and  reject 
their  affection;  it  is  concerning  God  quite  other- 
wise: for, 

He  is  most  ready  to  impart  himself,  and  will  no/John  vi..^7. 
'  reject  any  that  cometh  unto  him ;  he  most  earnestly  a  corTV!^ 
desireth  and  wooeth  our  love  ;  he  is  not  only  most  j^im  xb. 
willing  to  correspond  in  affection,  but  doth  prevent*'' *3; 
us  therein,  for  we  love  him,  saith  the  apostle,  be-^  20. 
cause  he  first  loved  us.  19. 

He  doth  cherish  and  encourage  our  love  by 
sweetest  influences  and  most  comfortable  embraces, 
by  kindest  expressions  of  favour,  by  most  beneficial 
returns,  ordering  that  all  things  shall  work  together  Rom.  vui. 
Jbr  good  to  those  who  love  him:  and  whereas  all  *  cor.  u.  9. 
other  objects  do  in  the  enjoyment  much  fail  our  ex-^ 
pectation,  he  doth  ever  far  exceed  it. 

Wherefore,  in  all  affectionate  motions  of  our  hearts 
toward  God,  in  desiring  him,  or  seeking  his  favour 
and  friendship ;  in  embracing  him,  or  setting  our 
esteem,  our  good-will,  our  confidence  on  him ;  in  en« 
joying  him  by  devotional  meditations  and  addresses 
to  him ;  in  a  reflexive  sense  of  our  interest  and  pro* 
priety  in  him;  in  that  mysterious  union  of  spirit, ,;. 
hereby  we  do  closely  adhere  to  him,  and  are,  as  it^^J^'J^; 
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SERM.  were,  inserted  in  him ;  in  a  hearty  compflacenoe  in 

^^^'  his  benignity,  a  grateful  resentment  of  his  Idndness, 

John  XT.  4«  and  a  zealous  desire  of  yielding  some  requital  for  it, 

we  cannot  but  feel  very  pleasant  transports,  assuring 

p».  T.  la.   to  us  the  truth  of  that  saying  in  the  Psalm,  l%ey 

that  love  thy  name  shall  hejotffid  in  thee;  and  dis- 

F».  zzzvi.  posing  us  to  cry  out  with  the  Psalmist,  JBaw  excel* 

P8.iziu.     lent  is  thy  lovingkindness^  O  Lord!  Because  thy 

^'  lovingkindness  is  better  than  Ijfe,  my  Ups  shall 

praise  thee. 

Indeed  that  celestial  flame  (kindled  in  our  hearts 
by  the  spirit  of  love)  cannot  be  void  of  warmth ; 
we  cannot  fix  our  eyes  upon  infinite  beauty,  we 
cannot  taste  infinite  sweetness,  we  cannot  cleave  to 
infinite  felicity,  without  we  should  also  perpetually 
rejoice  in  the  first  daughter  of  love  to  Gh)d,  charity 
toward  men ;  the  which  in  complexion  and  cheerful 
disposition  doth  most  resemble  its  mother :  for  it 
doth  rid  all  those  gloomy,  keen,  turbulent  imagina- 
tions and  passions,  which  cloud  our  mind,  which  fret 
our  heart,  which  discompose  the  frame  of  our  soul, 
(from  burning  anger,  from  storming  contention, 
from  gnawing  envy,  from  rankling  spite,  from  rack- 
ing suspicion,  from  distracting  ambition  and  ava- 
rice.) It  consequently  doth  settle  our  mind  in  an 
even  temper,  in  a  sedate  humour,  in  an  harmonious 
order,  in  that  pleasant  state  of  tranquillity,  which 
naturally  doth  result  from  the  voidance  of  irregular 
passions. 

And  who  can  enumerate  or  express  the  pleasures 
which  do  await  on  every  kind,  on  each  act  of  cha- 
rity ? 

How  triumphant  a  joy  is  there  in  anywise  doing 
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good !  whereby  we  feed  good  humour,  and  gratify  SERM 
our  best  indinations ;  whereby  we  oblige  our  bre-  ^^^^' 
thren,  and  endear  ourselves  to  them ;  whereby  we 
most  resemble  the  divine  goodness^  and  attract  the 
divine  favour. 

St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  Ctod  loveth  a  cheerful  2  Cot.ix. 
giver;  and  he  prescribeth,  that  he  who  sheweihliom, iiu 
mercy  should  do  it  cv  IXoforyjfnj  with  merriness ;  and  ' 
in  the  Law  it  is  commanded.  Thine  heart  shaU  not  i>eut  xv. 
grieve^  when  thou  givest  to  thy  poor  brother :  and  eccIus. 
who  indeed  can  out  of  charity  give  alms  or  shew  ***^" "' 
mercy  without  cheerfulness  ?  seeing  that  he  thereby 
doth  satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  doth  ease  his  own 
bowels ;  considering  that  in  doing  good  to  his  neigh« 
bour  he  receiveth  far  more  good  to  himself ;  that  he 
then  doth  put  forth  his  stock  to  very  great  and 
most  certain  advantage;  that  he  dischargeth  an 
office  very  acceptable  to  God,  doth  much  obUge  him, 
and  render  him  a  debtor,  doth  engage  him  abun- 
dantly to  requite  and  reward  that  beneficence. 

What  satisfaction  is  there  in  forgiving  offences! 
whereby  we  discharge  our  souls  from  vexatious  in- 
mates, (black  thoughts  and  rancorous  animosities ;) 
whereby  we  clear  ourselves  from  the  troubles  at- 
tending feuds  and  strifes ;  whereby  we  imitate  our 
most  gracious  Creator,  and  transcribe  the  pattern  of 
our  meek  Redeemer ;  whereby  we  render  ourselves 
capable  of  divine  mercy,  and  acquire  a  good  title  to 
the  pardon  of  our  own  sins ;  according  to  that  di- 
vine word.  If  you  forgive  men  their  trespasses^  Matt.  xi. 
your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you.  35."^' 

How  unconfinedly  and  inexhaustibly  vast  is  that 
delight,  which  a  charitable  complacence  in  the  good 
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SERM.  of  our  neighbour  (a  r^aicing  with  Ihose  that  re- 
^^^^'  joice)  may  afford !  a  man  thence  engrossing  all  the 
Rom.  xu.   good  in  the  world,  and  appropriating  to  himself  all 
i^cor.  xui.  the  prosperous  successes,  all  the  pleasant  entertain- 
ments,  all  the  comfortable  satisfactions  of  his  neigh- 
Rom,  zii.   hour.     Even  a  charitable  sympathy,  or  condolency» 
in  the  adversities  of  our  neighbour,  is  not  destitute 
of  content ;  for  the  soul  is  thereby  melted  into  a 
gentle  temper,  susceptive  of  the  best  impressions; 
we  share  in  the  comfort  which  we  minister  to  others; 
a  Cor.  L  6.  we  are  refreshed  in  that  kindly  submission  to  the 
sv^lie«.   good  pleasure  of  God,  in  that  lightsome  contempla- 
Rom.T*ia  ^^^  ^^  God*s  mcrcy,  in  those  comfortable  hopes  of  a 
happy  issue,  which  we  suggest  to  the  afflicted ;  we 
thence  are  disposed  to  a  grateful  sense  of  Gk>d's 
goodness,  in  preserving  ourselves  from  those  cala- 
mities, and  in  qualifying  us  to  comfort  our  brethren ; 
we  feel  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  this  very  prac- 
tice, and  observing  that  we  do  act  conformably  to 
good-nature,  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  to  the  will  of 
God,  therein  discharging  a  good  conscience,  and  en- 
joying a  portion  of  that  continual Jeast. 

I  should,  if  the  time  would  permit,  further  de- 
clare how  we  should  find  delight  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  God's  attributes,  of  his  works,  of  his 
word ;  in  thankful  resentment  of  all  God's  benefits ; 
in  willing  obedience  to  all  God's  laws ;  how  joy  is  a 
proper  fruit  growing  on  the  practice  of  humility, 
of  justice,  of  temperance,  of  devotion,  of  every  vir- 
tue and  grace:  more  particularly  I  should  have 
evidenced  how,  from  a  patient  submission  to  God's 
afflicting  hand,  from  penitential  contrition  of  heart 
for  our  sins,  from  a  pious   fear  and  solicitude  in 
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working  out  our  salvation,  most  sweet  consolations  tSERM. 
(so  tempering  those  ingredients  as  to  render  their  =  XLIII. 
bitterness  very  savoury)  may  spring:   but  in  re- 
commending joy  I  would  not  produce  grief;  and  . 
therefore  shall  not  further  annoy  your  patience. 
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